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HE Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 

King, who attended the wedding services in West- 
minster Abbey as representative of Canada, described the 
ceremony as “surpassing in solemnity and beauty anything 
expected ...it was deeply impressive in its simplicity 
and other outstanding features”. 
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HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH, DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH 
and HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE PHILIP, DUKE OF EDINBURGH 


at Buckingham Palace immediately following the Wedding Ceremony 
in Westminster Abbey, November 20, 1947. 
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Foreword 


* 


(HE “‘Canada”” Handbook Series was initiated eighteen years 
ago to supplement the field of the Canada Year Book by offering, 
mainly to Canadian citizens, a brief and attractive record of current 

- economic conditions at a price within reach of all. The Year Book 

is primarily a reference work and is not designed to meet the need 

for a popular publication medium: moreover, it is expensive to 
print and too bulky for wide distribution. 


The growing popularity of the Handbook and the numerous 
editions and reprints that have been published over the period 
attest to the soundness of the original plan and to its value, especially 
in the schools across Canada and to business men. 


The past eighteen years have seen expansion in every direction 
of the national economy and since a considerable proportion of 
space in the Handbook is allocated to illustrations, the editorial 
task of giving a well-balanced presentation in a publication of this 
size and present low cost becomes more difficult each year. Currently 
many thousands of copies are being distributed abroad through our 
Diplomatic and Trade Commissioner Services and it is desirable 
for these reasons alone that the Canadian economy should be 
explained fairly completely and that appropriate feature material 
should be included. 


The frontispiece of H.R.H. the Princess Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Edinburgh, and H.R.H. Prince Philip, Duke’of Edinburgh, marks the 
occasion of the Royal Wedding that took place on Nov. 20, 1947, at 
which our Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
represented Canada. 
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Minister of Trade and Commerce 


Ottawa, January 1, 1948 
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Prefatory Note 


ux S Handbook has been prepared and edited in the Year 

Book Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
material that has, in the main, been obtained from the 
different Divisions of the Bureau. In certain special fields 
information has been kindly contributed by other branches 
of the Government Service. 


The Handbook ts planned to give a balanced picture of 
the general economic and social structure of Canada, the 
weight of emphasis being placed from year to year on those 
aspects that are currently of most importance, since there 1s 
not space to deal adequately with all. Special articles deal 
with ‘Travel and National Unity” and ‘‘Canadian External 
Relations’. These are the result of co-operative effort 
between the Editorial Staff and the responsible Federal 
authorities, the first with the Canadian Travel Bureau and 
the second with the Department of External Affairs. A special 
treatment of the Lumber Industry in Canada ts carried tn the 
Forestry Chapter; this was prepared in close collaboration 
with the Dominion Forest Service, Department of Mines and 
Resources. 


HERBERT MARSHALL, 
Dominion Statistician 
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Introduction 


Economic Conditions 


in Canada, 1947 


(Sex period of post-war re- 


construction has, for all practical 
purposes, now reached an advanced 
stage: Canada has fared better than 
the majority of countries in the tran- 
sition to peace. At the end of 1947 the 
jobs being offered exceed the numbers 
of those seeking employment. The 
supply situation is being brought into 
balance with demand, the only limit- 
ing factor being man-power. Since the 
termination of hostilities encouraging 
progress has been achieved in expand- 
ing the production of food and other 
commodities and of restoring normal 
trade channels. All told, there are 
some very favourable aspects to the 
PemiamesA, Mackinnon? MP. domestic picture. Many branches of 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. Canadian industry are now receiving 
the world-market prices for their 
exports, and the resulting greater flow of funds is enabling business to 
meet more readily the interplay of wage and cost problems. 


The pent-up demand for commodities and services constituted a decidedly 
buoyant influence in 1947 and counteracted many unfavourable effects of 
delay due to difficult reconversion operations and shortages of essential 
materials. 


Still higher output is anticipated in 1948 in the mineral,’ agricultural, 
and forest-products industries. Even for newsprint, which is now operating 
at well over 100 p.c. capacity and cannot extend itself further, the dollar 
return will be greater than the record set in 1947, 


Canada is fortunate in possessing generous reserves of primary 
materials and in the national interest these must be developed and exploited 
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discreetly. Progress is evident in the co-operation of business with govern- 
ment in conserving, restoring, preserving and utilizing the timber, mineral, 
productive land and other resources. 


Primary Production 


Asriculture—The present food shortage in most countries places 
emphasis upon the importance of Canada’s agricultural production and the 


bounty of the recent harvest. The 1947 wheat crop of 340,800,000 bu. was 


about 73,000,000 bu. less than that of 1946 and, as a result, Canada’s con- 
tribution to the bread-grain requirements of other countries will be consider- 
ably diminished. After making allowances for domestic consumption and 
stocks at the beginning and end of the crop year, the amount available for 
export may not reach 200,000,000 bu. With 160,000,000 bu. earmarked for 


Britain, only token amounts will be left for distribution to other countries. 


The reduced volume of coarse grain crops is having an adverse effect 
on the output of animal products. Instead of the recommended advance of 
9 p.c. in the oat acreage, there was a reduction of nearly 8 p.c.° The barley 
acreage was advanced 15 p.c., but unfavourable weather took its toll of the 
crop. The decline in the yields of grain in Eastern Canada was placed at 
more than 21 p.c. and insufficient grain was shipped from Western Canada 
to meet feed requirements. The domestic subsidies on coarse grains were 
discontinued in September and an upward readjustment of price followed. 
Consequently costs are increasing for producers of live stock, poultry and 
dairy products. 

The reduction in the numbers of live stock indicates that provision is 
not being made for the heavy production of meats and dairy products reached 
a few years ago. Contracts with the United Kingdom for 1947, including 
350,000,000 1b. of bacon and pork, 120,000,000 lb. of beef and 125,000,000 
lb. of cheese, were not completely carried out, due to lack of supplies. 
Better results were obtained for eggs and milk in different forms. 

The rising cost of living was reflected in the prices received by farmers 
for agricultural products. The index was 8-7 points higher than during 
the first nine months of the preceding year. 


Forestry.—Traditionally important in the national economy, Canadian 
forest industries, in order to offset depletion of the forest lands, have 
adopted modern planning methods, undertaken reforestation schemes and 
instituted educational programs to prevent fires. 

The industry has recently improved its relative position as a primary 
producer and exporter. Dislocation caused by war has largely interfered 
with the re-entry of Northern Europe as a large-scale competitor. 

As the output of newsprint reached a new high point of about 4,800,000 
tons, it is evident that the industry contributed to the higher levels of 
national prosperity during the year. Canada’s output is greater than the 
combined production of the next five leading producer countries. 


Fisheries—The fisheries perform an important function by adding to 
the food supply. Even with an ordinary productive effort, the annual 


output is far beyond the consuming capacity of a population of twelve 
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Threshing machines ready for ship- 
ment fo all parts of the world. The 
production of farm implemenis and 
machinery is a highly developed in- 
dustry in Canada. 


millions, though the Canadian market, favoured with a supply of consider- 
able variety, is taking a much larger proportion than during the war years. 
‘Exports of fishery products were valued at $56,300,000 in the first nine 

months of 1947 compared with $63,700,000 in 1946. Other producer countries 
now released from war conditions are seeking outlets in the same markets and 
competition is keener than it has been for some years. 


Mining.—Canada’s minerals are vital not only to the North American 
Continent but to the rest of the world also. Mining was one of the most 
effective props in Canada during the depression of the nineteen thirties and 
its wartime achievements are a matter of record. 


A particularly encouraging feature of the higher base-metal prices is 
the stimulus provided to exploration and development. During the past two 
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years several base-metal deposits of promise have been discovered and 
drilling is well advanced in some of them. In the Lynn Lake area of 
Manitoba, a total of 4,400,000 tons of nickel-copper ore has been located. 
Large tonnages of copper-zinc-gold ore were disclosed on the Quemont 
property which adjoins the Noranda mine and plans are being considered 
for a milling plant. 

The increase of 23 p.c. in copper production and 22 p.c. in nickel over 
the first nine months of 1946 is an indication of progress. The output of 
gold at more than 2,284,000 fine’ oz. was about 7-3 p.c. greater. To increase 
production of gold still further certain concessions and adjustments were made 
by the Government towards the end of 1947. Reduction occurred in the 
production of lead, zinc and silver from the high levels of the preceding year. 
Strong demand for building materials resulted in marked increases in the 
output of clay products, gypsum and lime. 


Electric Power.—Water-power resources are of particular importance 
to the industrial and domestic life of Canada. The widespread and favour- 
able distribution of low-cost hydro-electric power developed from these 
resources has been a vital factor in the rapid industrialization of the country 
and in the attainment of a high standard of living. The large developments 
in process or under consideration confirm the continuance of this trend, while 
the immense reserves of undeveloped power offer opportunities for future ~ 
progress. Notwithstanding a large wartime increase in capacity, dislocation 
in power demand during the transition to a normal peacetime economy was 
not severe. Growing industrial and domestic demands in some areas caused 
a temporary shortage of power, pending the completion of new developments. 
The consumption of primary power rose to a new maximum in the first nine 
months of 1947, an increase of 24 p.c. over the same period of 1946. 


Secondary Production 


Manufactures.—The better balance between demand and supply during 
1947 was due in large measure to the marked activity of industrial enter- 
prise. The impetus of the War left a permanent imprint upon the variety | 
and efficiency of Canadian plants, and manufacturing industries generally 
have embarked on long-term expansion programs involving an expenditure 
to date of more than $1,000,000,000, to satisfy the accumulated demand which 
continues to dominate the domestic market. The tremendous expansion of the 
past nine years has provided a foundation for stability and growth. 

The magnitude of operations in the first nine months of 1947 is measured 
by the indexes of production, employment and of the prices of manufactured 
goods. Volume and employment moved up 11 p.c. and 6-9 p.c., respectively, 
while the index of the prices of chiefly manufactured goods (1926=100) 
averaged 114:3 against 98-2 for the same months of 1946. 


Construction.—Despite the excessive costs, the construction program of 
the year, measured in terms of value, was somewhat more than implemented. 
Demand for plant and equipment being strong, expenditures should continue 
at record levels for some time. The immediate prospects are excellent as the 
placements of contracts in 1947 were more than 8 p.c. greater than the high 
levels of 1946. 
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The construction of buildings for civilian use during the war years was 
practically at a standstill. In order to provide adequate housing, it was ‘con- 
sidered that 700,000 new dwelling units should be built in the ten years 

following the War. The objective for 1947 was 80,000 units. 


Transportation 


Rail transportation is the main co-ordinating factor forming a back- 
ground for all the accomplishments of production. Effectively serving and 
operating continuously, the railways play a vital role in the great task of 
weaving together the diversified strands of activity that make up the fabric 
of the national economy. 


Traffic continued heavy during the year, reflecting the strong demand for 
many types of consumer goods, the spur to agricultural production, and the 
call for export as well as domestic consumption. Carloadings rose 7-3 p.c. 
over the first 45 weeks of 1946, but the increase in the cost of operation had 
an adverse effect on net earnings. 


Trade 


Exports.—To ease world trade and expand Canadian markets, agreements 
were negotiated at Geneva to go into effect for three years commencing 
January, 1948. These agreements define the guiding principles of international 
trade for the future. Canada has obtained some major adjustments in tariffs 
and quota restrictions particularly for her agricultural goods and manufactured 
products. 


The inconvertibility of sterling into dollars has resulted in an adverse 
balance for Canada as against the United States of approximately $1,000,000,000 
annually, thus placing a strain on Canada’s reserve of gold and U.S. dollars. 
Emergency measures adopted by the Government as of Nov. 17, 1947, to meet 
this situation included sweeping restrictions on imports and travel, a special 
excise tax placed on many durable goods produced in Canada, a subsidy 
arranged for increased gold production, and negotiations made for a short- 
term loan of $300,000,000 from the Export-Import Bank. It is hoped that 
Canadian exports to the United States can be further increased to help offset 
the unfavourable balance. The flow of Canadian exports from now on will | 
have to be more evenly balanced between ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ currency countries 
in order that international obligations may be kept within the limits of capacity. 


Retail Distribution—Canadians spent a much greater sum of money in 
1947 than in 1946 for consumer products, due to increased availability of 
goods as imported or produced by Canadian enterprise, upward price move- 
ments and a high level of consumer purchasing power. Social security pay- 
ments and the expansion of employment have assured a high level of personal 
income and thus a strong demand for goods at retail outlets. The chief 
interest both for retail merchants and for consumers centred on the return 
of many items long absent from the retail market and the removal of 
restrictions on production and sale of various types of goods which in pre- 
vious years had been obtainable in limited quantities only. The increase of 
sales at retail amounted to 9-6 p.c. over the first nine months of 1946. Con- 
sumers increased their purchases of both durable and non-durable goods 
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during 1947, to register sales that promise partially to counterbalance the 
drop in other forms of expenditure. The repeated advance in retail sales is 
the largest single factor responsible for lifting the national output of goods 
and services to a new high point in peacetime. 


Price Movements.—Tendencies in price behaviour during the year were 
similar to developments after the First World War but the changes were 
more restrained. The advance in wholesale prices during the twelve months 
ended October, 1947, was 25:5 p.c., the cost of living rising 12 p.c. An 
inflationary danger still exists in excessive spending and there is the necessity 
of sharing food with destitute people of Europe. The current inflationary 
price situation is placing a handicap on the post-war adjustment of the 
Canadian economy. Price ceilings were reimposed on processed foods during 
November due to rising prices and reports of excessive buying, following 
the announcement as to measures to conserve U.S. dollars. 


Finance 


Federal Government Expenditures—The aim of the Federal Govern- 
ment is to hold taxes and revenues at such levels in time of prosperity that 
the public debt may be reduced. Public works are limited to those of 
pressing necessity. The excess of revenue over expenditure was $573,000,000 
for the first eight months of the current fiscal year. Expenditures receded from 
$1,614,000,000 in the corresponding eight months of 1946 to $1,253,000,000, 
contrasting with an increase in revenues from $1,798,000,000 to $1,826,000,000. 


Government outlay was the driving force during the war period in moving 
national income to new and higher levels. Thus the relative share of Govern- 
ment disbursements to total national expenditures was 16 p.c. in 1946 compared 
with 43 p.c. in 1944, the maximum of the war period. Maintenance of a high 
income level in coming years will require large increases in consumer expendi- 
tures and private investment to replace a reduced level of government outlay. 
To a greater extent than in most divisions of economic life, the after effects 
of war will remain dominant. in. the financial field for many years. 


Personal Income.—The fluctuations in personal income or payments to 
individuals are determined by the level of production in a broad sense. 
Salaries and wages constitute the largest item in the total purchasing power 
of the Canadian people. The significance of wages as a factor in consumer 
demand for the products of industry is more direct than other forms of income 
because most of the wage-earner’s income is usually spent for such products. 
Wages are the main source of income for the low per capita income groups. 


The total labour income for all types of activity amounted to almost 
$3,874,000,000,. about 17-4 p.c. greater than the average level during the 
eight months of the preceding year. Increased employment and higher wage 
rates have both contributed to this advance. Except for the possibility of 
increasing output by improving industrial efficiency, the maximum level of 
real income would be reached with the full employment of the labour force. 

Personal income has recorded consecutive increases for the past nine years. 
The total in 1946 was $9,400,000,000, with a further advance forecast for 
1947. The index of employment rose about 16:7 points to 194-8 in the twelve 
months ended October, 1947. 
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The “Empress of Canada” leaving Montreal Harbour. This Canadian Pacific liner, the 
former “Duchess of Richmond,” was reconditioned after her service as a troopship @ 
during the War, and returned to service on the Atlantic in July, 1947. 


Travel and 
National Unity 


God gives all men all earth to love, 
But, since man’s heart is small, 
Ordains for each one spot shall prove 
Beloved over all. 

—Rudyard Kipling 


(ae great need in the world to-day is for under- 
standing among nations. Canada, a country of many races and nationalities, 
built up around a central core of British and French stocks (in 1941 50 p.c. 
of the population was of British Isles origin and 30 p.c. of French), is a 
living example of how two strong but widely different ethnic groups can, 
in the common interest, merge their differences and apply themselves to 
constructive nation-building. 


‘But in Canada, as everywhere, there is room for improvement and our 
contribution to international amity will be advanced in proportion to our 
success in harmonizing the differences that persist. 


The proper study of Canada begins with knowledge of ourselves for we, 
the people, are Canada in a fuller sense even than the land we inhabit. With 
a relatively small population, Canada has been brought to her present eminence 
among nations by the united contributions of many races speaking several 
languages and practising many religions. Wide differences of viewpoint there 
are bound to be in such a composite people. These make for virility and 
sturdiness of character, but they can also give rise to prejudices, sectional 
differences and suspicions which should have no place in any country. 


The thing to do then is to recognize these varied talents for what they 
really are and to weave them, like many coloured threads, into the fabric 
of our national life so that its texture will be enriched and the pattern made 
more harmonious and beautiful by the skilful blending of the materials. 
Nothing will be achieved by attempting to reduce the varied contributions to 
a common denominator. Standardization, of which perhaps there is already 
too much, would inevitably mean the loss of this valuable heritage. What 
is required is a clearer understanding of the contrasts that characterize different 
groups of Canadians and the intelligent tolerance of differences that are 
healthy and justifiable even where they are not altogether acceptable to every- 
one concerned. 


No Canadian can traverse the length and breadth of the Dominion without 
returning to his fireside a wiser man and a better citizen. Two world wars 
have taught that no country can live unto itself: it is equally true that no 
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A bathing beach on Clear Lake, Riding Mountain, National Park, Man. 


. 


man can live unto himself—he must circulate physically and in thought lest 
his mind and outlook sink into the frame of narrow sectionalism. All Cana- 
dians are brothers of one great family under the same broad roof. 


The qualities, mellowed by time but vitalized by a New World environ- 
ment, that characterize different groups of Canadians are many and varied. 
To this their native land, the sons and daughters of the Dominion have 
brought the pioneering spirit and industry of the French, the enterprise of 
the Anglo-Saxon, the fire of the Celt, the artistry of the Scandinavian, the 
energy and persistence of the Teuton, and the stolidity of the Slav. It is from 
such widely varied qualities that the mosaic of the national character as we 
know it is made up: from them a young, new and distinctive national type 
is emerging. 

There are several ways by which those of us who live in one province 
may come to know better our brothers elsewhere in Canada—how they live, 
the influences that combine to engender a different point of view and the vary- 
ing resources that frequently account for an economic or cultural way of 
life quite different from the one to which we ourselves are accustomed. 


The study and cultivation of the national literature is probably the readiest 
way of knowing our fellow Canadians. It can be engaged in by even the 
busiest and most pre-occupied, and with little or no financial outlay in a land 
such as ours where free libraries abound. The study of Canadiana can be 
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~ an excellent as well as a satisfying hobby. Apart from other sources, federal, 
provincial and local government publications contain a wealth of information 
to stimulate curiosity. Newspapers and the modern type of topical magazine 
also serve a useful purpose. Radio is another influence that it would be very 
difficult to overrate; and motion pictures in the form of local travelogues, or 
plays based on the national life and character are, without doubt, among the 
most valuable media for those who have neither the time nor the means of 
knowing and studying the various parts of Canada by personal contact. 

But as a means of fostering and cementing national unity, interprovincial 
travel, which is simply neighbourliness extended to take in the whole of 
Canada, is outstanding. It can be the bridge to cultural and economic under- 
standing for all—the leaven that, working quietly and effectively, can bring 
us en rapport one with another. For, really to understand others, one must 
have the will and the desire to intermingle and associate closely with them: 
one must see his neighbours at work and at play, and feel the influences and 
the forces operating in their daily lives—their customs, their simple faiths, 
aspirations, successes, frustrations and even their failures. The radio, books, 
however well written, and even motion pictures directed with this sole pur- 
pose in view, fall short inasmuch as they bring knowledge to us as we sit 
comfortably in our own homes or in our local ‘movie’ houses without being 
up-rooted from our own accustomed surroundings. Moreover, these media 
are too often accepted as entertainment and, therefore, do not stir us out of 
our immediate environment sufficiently to bring about a full measure of under- 
standing. 


Travel on the other hand is all-embracing. It is when we are transplanted 
and find ourselves in new surroundings conversing with new people that we 
are completely receptive to them and to their charms. Travel puts us in the 
mood to enjoy and understand, largely because of this up-rooting from the 
customary and the trite. Which of us, transplanted to a new soil, is not rein- 
vigorated and does not find new interests in things that would normally be 
taken for granted! All who have taken an ocean trip will realize the force of 
this argument. Being drawn together, even for a few days, with strangers 
from remote places who have lived through experiences widely different from 
our own, we set out at once to understand them and friendships follow naturally 
and in easy rhythm. 


One of the few benefits of the recent War was the wholesale migrations 
within Canada. Workers from all parts of the country were brought into 
the great industrial areas, specialists were sent from coast to coast and large 
masses of the men and women of the Services were posted to training centres 
sometimes thousands of miles from their homes. By such means many young 
men and women from all over the Dominion glimpsed for the first time parts of 
the country distant from those in which they were born and raised, and Canada 
thus came to mean something far more vital and significant to them. 

It is true that all do not have the means for extensive travel, but most 
Canadians have it within their power to plan a holiday at least once a year. 
The experience of spending a few weeks in a neighbouring province among 
fellow Canadians whom they have never had the opportunity of knowing 
before is an investment that can produce rich dividends in pleasure and, more 
important, in tightening the bonds that bind them into one nation. 
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Evening at Fairburn Lake, near Gatineau Park, Que. 


The exceptional beauty of the deep calm expressed by this picture is made more interesting 
by a bewitching trick of nature. The camera has caughi the cloud effects at a moment 


when they present an almost uncanny interpretation of the theme behind the old French- 
Canadian lumber-camp legend ‘‘La Chasse-Galerie’”’. 


Courtesy. Dr. Louis-Jules Cété, Ottawa. 


National Parks Stimulate 
Interprovincial Travel 


The National Parks of Canada provide one of the greatest incentives 
for interprovincial travel. It is not unusual to see cabin trailers from the 
Prairie Provinces and the far west parked in Prince Edward Island and 
Cape Breton Highlands National Parks, or cars bearing Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick licence plates in Banff, Jasper, and other western playgrounds. 
The parks belong equally to all Canadians. They are dedicated to the people 
of Canada for their benefit, education and enjoyment. Here Canadians from 
all parts of the country meet in an atmosphere of tranquillity and goodwill, 
in a joyful holiday mood with nature presiding in awe-inspiring grandeur. 
Here they share in common delightful experiences which transcend all barriers 
of prejudice and sectionalism. When their visit is over, they take back with 
them not only memories of a happy and healthful holiday but a new and fuller 
understanding of this Canada of ours and of their fellow Canadians from 
other provinces. 

In the development of Canada’s system of national parks, stretching 
from British Columbia to Nova Scotia, and in dedicating these areas to the 
people of Canada, the Canadian Government has fostered the idea of an 
interprovincial exchange of visitors, as contributing to national unity and 
understanding. It is also recognized that recreation is a basic need for all 
Canadians. The fact that upwards of one million persons, mostly Cana- 
dians and their friends from south of the International Boundary, visit these 
parks annually emphasizes the importance of this aspect of national park 
development. 


In “Legends of the St. Lawrence”, published by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, 1922, under the supervision of John Murray Gibbon, well- 
known Canadian author and at that time general director of publicity for 
that Company, this French-Canadian story finds a place. along with other 
quaint habitant legends of Old Quebec that have been orally handed down for 
generations. This particular story was written by Beaugrand, a Montreal 
writer in the 1890’s as the theme of one of his tales. 


The legend concerns a few Quebec woodsmen who, after a drinking 
bout before New Year’s, wanted to spend the night in their home village. 
Following an impious deal with the Prince of Darkness, under the leadership 
of their foreman, they shouted: 


Satan, King of the infernal regions, 
take me up into the air. Let Belzebuth 
take us straight to our goal... 


and their birch-bark canoe darted swiftly from the surface of the lake, down 
the Ottawa River, past Montreal to a benighted village in the Laurentians. 


The clouds just over the skyline, in the picture, are shaped like two 
woodsmen in their canoe; the dark and ominous cloud to the left bears true 
resemblance to the Devil with head hovering over the tail-end of the canoe. 


Narrative by Dr. C. M. Barbeau, Ethnologist, 
National Museum of Canada, Ottawa. 
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Rugged Shoreline at Middlehead, Cape Breton Highlands National Park, N.S. 


National park areas were originally set apart to preserve the scenic beauty 
and natural phenomena and to conserve the wild life and the forest cover of 
the regions; others were formed to mark the sites of events deemed of out- 
standing interest in Canada’s colourful history. All are wild life sanctuaries. 
Because of their natural beauty and interest they became popular centres 
for recreation and relaxation and, to facilitate their use for such purposes, 
roads and trails were built and improved, townsites laid out, administrative 
buildings constructed, camp-grounds developed, and accommodation provided. 
These developments have been carried out with as little disturbance as possible 
to the primitive character and natural beauty of the areas. 

From a small beginning of 10 square miles, set apart in 1885 around 
the hot mineral springs at Banff, Alberta, the national parks system has grown 
to 25 units, with a total area of more than 29,000 square miles. Following 
is a list of the parks with a brief description of each. 


Prince Edward Island— 


Strip 25 miles long on shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Recreational 
area; fine beaches. Accessible by highway. Hotel and bungalow cabin 
accommodation. Equipped camp-grounds. Established 1937; area, 7 
square miles. 


Nova Scotia— 
Care Breton HIGHLANDS. Rugged Atlantic coast line with mountain 
background. Fine seascapes from park highway. Recreational opportuni- 
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| ties. Hotel and bungalow cabin accommodation, within park area. Hotel 
and boarding-house accommodation adjacent to park. Equipped camp- 
grounds. Established 1936; area, 390 square miles. 


Fortress OF LoursspourG. National Historic Park with museum near 
Louisburg. Ruins of walled city erected by the French 1720-40. Interesting 
excavations. Established 1941; area, 340 acres. 


Port Roya. National Historic Park at Lower Granville. Restora- 
tion of “Habitation” or first fort built in 1605 by Champlain, DeMonts, 
and Poutrincourt. Established 1941; area, 17 acres. 


Fort ANNE. National Historic Park with museum at Annapolis 
Royal. Well-preserved earthworks. Established 1917; area, 31 acres. 


New Brunswick— 


Fort BEAUSEJouR. National Historic Park with museum near Sack- 
ville. Site of early French fort. Established 1926; area, 79 acres. 


Quebec— 
Fort CuAmesiy. National Historic Park with museum at Chambly 
Canton. First built by French, 1665. Established 1941; area, 2-5 acres. 


Fort LENNox. National Historic Park on Ile-aux-Noix in Richelieu 
River, near St. Johns. Established 1941 ; area, 210 acres. 


Ontario— 

St. LAwrENCE Istanps. Mainland area and 13 islands among the 
“Thousand Islands’. Recreational and camping area. Mainland accessible 
by highway. Islands reached by boat from nearby mainland points. Estab- 
lished 1914; area, 190 acres. 


Point PELEE. Recreational area on Lake Erie. Camping area, 
remarkable beaches, southern flora. Resting place for migratory birds. 
Accessible by highway. Hotel and bungalow cabin accommodation in 
vicinity of park. Equipped camp-grounds. Established 1918; area, 6-04 
square miles. 

GrorGIAN Bay IsL_anps. Recreational and camping areas. Unique 
pillars on Flowerpot Island. Accessible by boat from nearby mainland 
points. Equipped camp-grounds on Beausoleil Island. Established 1920; 
area, 5°37 square miles. 


Fort MaLpen. National Historic Park with museum at Amherst- 
burg. Site of defence post built 1797-99. Established 1941; area, 5 acres. 


Fort WELLINGTON. National Historic Park with museum at Prescott. 
Defence post built 1812-13. Established 1941; area, 8-5 acres. 


Manitoba— 

Ripinc Mountain. Playground and game sanctuary on summit of 
Manitoba escarpment. Fine lakes; summer playground and recreational 
area. Accessible by highway. Hotel and bungalow cabin accommodation. 
Equipped camp-grounds. Established 1929; area, 1,148 square miles. 
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Fort Prince oF Wa tes. National Historic Park at Churchill on 
the shores of Hudson Bay. Ruins of fort built 1733-71. Established 
1941; area, 50 acres. 


Saskatchewan— 


Prince ALBERT. Forested region dotted with lakes and interlaced 
with streams. Summer playground and recreational area. Accessible by 
highway. Hotel and bungalow cabin accommodation. Equipped camp- 
grounds. Established 1927; area, 1,496 square miles. 


Alberta— 


Banrr. Magnificent scenic playground in central Rockies. Contains 
noted resorts, Banff and Lake Louise. Summer and winter sports. Acces- 
sible by rail, highway and air. Hotel and bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion. Equipped camp-grounds. Established 1885; area, 2,585 square miles. 


Jasper. Mountain playground and game sanctuary. Contains majestic 
peaks, ice-fields, beautiful lakes and famous resort, Jasper. Summer and 
winter sports. Accessible by rail, highway and air. Hotel and bungalow 
cabin accommodation. Equipped camp-grounds. Established 1907; area, 
4,200 square miles. 


WATERTON LAKES. Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier Interna- 
tional Peace Park. Mountain playground with colourful peaks; varied 
flora and fauna. Accessible by highway. Hotel and bungalow cabin 
accommodation. Equipped camp-grounds. Established 1895; area, 204 
square miles. 


ELx IsLAnpb. Fenced preserve near Edmonton containing a large herd 
of buffalo; also deer, elk and moose. Recreational area and equipped 
camp-grounds. Accessible by highway. Established 1913; area, 74:8 
square miles. 


British Columbia— 


Youo. On west slope of Rockies. High peaks, beautiful lakes. Yoho 
and Kicking Horse Valleys. Accessible by rail and highway. Hotel and 
bungalow cabin accommodation. Equipped camp-grounds. Established 
1886; area, 507 square miles. 


KooTENAY. Encloses Vermilion-Sinclair section of the Banff-Win- 
dermere Highway in Rockies. Broad valleys, deep canyons, hot mineral 
springs. Hotel and bungalow cabin accommodation. Equipped camp- 
grounds. Established 1920; area, 543 square miles. 


GLacrER. Superb alpine region in Selkirk Mountains. Great peaks, 
glaciers, forests, accessible by railway only. Camping, skiing, climbing. 
Established 1886; area, 521 square miles. 


Mount REVELSTOKE. Rolling mountain-top plateau on west slope of 
Selkirk Mountains. Accessible by rail and highway. Summer accom-~ 
modation in park. All-year accommodation in nearby town of Revelstoke. 
Equipped camp-grounds. Championship ski course. Established 1914; 
area, 100 square miles. 
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Northwest Territories and Alberta— 


Woop BurFraLo. Immense region of forests and open plains between 
Athabaska and Great Slave Lakes. Contains a large herd of buffalo and 
other game. Established 1922; area, 17,300 square miles. 


A new link in Canada’s chain of national playgrounds is being forged. 
Negotiations with the Government of New Brunswick for the establishment 
of a national park in that Province are near completion. Title to an area of 
approximately 79 square miles situated mainly in Albert County is being 
provided by the Provincial Government. The area lies between the Goose 
and Upper Salmon (Alma) Rivers and extends northwards from the Bay 
of Fundy for'a distance of about nine miles. It is expected that the 
development of the new area, including the provision of facilities for tourist 
accommodation and recreation, will be undertaken early in 1948. 

It is the responsibility of the National Parks Bureau to administer these 
natural areas for the enjoyment of Canada’s present and future generations. 
Canada is singularly fortunate in the extent and variety of her scenic and 
recreational areas, and the National Parks rank high among her assets in 
this respect. It is anticipated that these parks will continue to be used by ever- 
increasing numbers of Canadians in all walks of life from all parts of Canada, 
and by their many friends from the United States and countries abroad, and 
developments are being planned accordingly. 


Lac Beauvert, Jasper National Park, Alta. 


External Relations 


ot Canada 


(Cane has participated in world affairs on a 
rapidly expanding scale during recent years. In an age of diminishing 
distances and increasing contacts between nations, this country has a vital 
interest in the affairs of the world community. The Canadian attitude to 
the rest of the world is, like that of other countries, a complex product of 
historical, geographical, cultural, political and economic forces inherent in 
the structure of the nation, 

Canada is a democratic nation of the British Commonwealth. By tradi- 
tion and common experience, free political institutions, founded upon the 
freely expressed will of the people, are deeply rooted in the national life. 
First peopled by settlers from France, Canada grew to nationhood in an 
atmosphere of tolerance and respect as a land of two principal cultures 
and languages, French and English. 

Canadians are increasingly conscious of their community of interest 
with like-minded nations. Twice within the present century, in co-operation 
with other free peoples, they have made important contributions in men and 
materials to turn back the forces of aggression. 

Economically, Canada is among the principal trading nations of the 
‘ world, and her prosperity is dependent to a high degree upon world trade 
and world prosperity. Geographically a North American nation, with close 
economic, social and strategic ties with the United States, she lies between 
two great centres of world power, the United States and the Soviet Union. 

These are some of the factors underlying the nation’s interest in world 
affairs. They determine the basic principles of Canadian external policy— 
the willingness to accept international responsibilities and the readiness to 
take full part in constructive international action. The development of inter- 
national organizations on a broad scale is recognized as of first importance 
to Canada. 

Active support of the United Nations is thus a central feature of her 
policy. At the first meeting of the Assembly in 1946, Canada was elected to 
membership on the Economic and Social Council and the Atomic Energy 
Commission and, at the second regular session of the Assembly in 1947, was 
elected to membership on the Security Council for a two-year term. Canadian 
delegates have taken an active part in all the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations. 


The Historical Background of Canada’s National Development.—The 
emergence of Canada as a nation was paralleled by her historical evolution 
from colonial dependence to full autonomy, an evolution whose turning point 
was the introduction of Responsible Government in the 1840’s. 
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President Truman of the United States and Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King, on the 
occasion of Mr. Truman's official visit to Ottawa, June 10-12, 1947, leaving the United 
States Embassy on their way to the Parliament Buildings where the President addressed 
members of the Senate and the House of Commons. 


Confederation to the First World War.—Autonomy in the conduct of 
domestic affairs and independence in fiscal matters (including the right 
to impose protective duties on British imports), through a responsible 
cabinet system of government, had been achieved before Confederation. In 
the interval between 1867 and 1914 significant advances were made in the 
growth of autonomy in external matters. The principle had become estab- 
lished that Canada was free to withdraw from British commercial treaties 
with foreign countries; new commercial treaties contracted by Great Britain 
were now extended to Canada only with her consent; and separate com- 
mercial treaties were in fact negotiated by Canadian Ministers or officials 
though such agreements were still signed by British plenipotentiaries. Canada 
was also a separate member of certain international bodies, such as the 
Universal Postal Union. 

Autonomy was widest in the conduct of relations with the United 
States. Thus the International Joint Commission provided for by the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909, consisted of Canadian and United States members 
only, and the abortive Reciprocity Agreement of 1911 was negotiated directly 
between Canadian and United States representatives. 
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“High policy”, however, was still a function of the British Government. 
Canada and other Dominions were not consulted about the understanding 
reached with France and Russia through which Great Britain sought to 
confront the growing challenge of Germany and her allies. The declaration 
of war in 1914 was made by the British Government alone and was deemed 


to cover the whole Empire, though it remained for each self-governing ~ 


Dominion to decide through its own government and parliament whether 
to participate actively, and, if so, the manner and extent of participation. 
That Canada and her sister Dominions did participate at once and without 
stint is evidence of the validity of the principle of self-government which 
had been increasingly extended during the preceding century to those parts 
of the Empire settled by European stock. 


Constitutional Development during the First World War.—The War ” 


hastened constitutional change. In 1917 the Dominion Prime Ministers were 
invited to sit with the British War Cabinet to form an Imperial War Cabinet, 
a new institution designed to co-ordinate the war effort of the Empire and 
to decide questions of high policy relating to the War. As the War drew 
to a Close the Dominion Prime Ministers under the leadership of Canada’s 
Prime Minister, Sir Robert Borden, sought and obtained the right to separate 
representation at the Peace Conference. The Peace Treaties negotiated at 
Paris were signed separately by Canada and her sister Dominions, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa, and by India, and ratified separately on 
their behalf. 


In the new League of Nations, again upon the insistence of the Dominion 
Prime Ministers under the leadership of Sir Robert Borden, the Dominions 
and India were accorded separate membership. Thus by 1919 Canada and 
the other Dominions had won a separate, though not as yet completely inde- 
pendent status in world affairs. 


The British Commonwealth of Nations—The early 1920's, however, wit- 
nessed a reversal of the apparent trend towards centralization in Empire policy 
which seemed to have developed during the years of war and peace-making. 
The Pacific Halibut Treaty of 1923 was negotiated and signed by a Canadian 
Minister alone. The. final Treaty of Peace with Turkey, the Treaty of 
Lausanne, was made by the United Kingdom alone. The Dominions were 
neither invited nor did they ask to participate. In the negotiations prior to 
the Locarno Treaty, in which the United Kingdom and Italy guaranteed 
the territorial settlement between Germany on the one side and France and 
Belgium on the other, the Dominions took no part, the Treaty declaring that 
none of the Dominions nor India would be bound thereby except with their 
own consent. In 1924, Ireland, which had acquired dominion status in 1921, 
appointed a Minister to Washington, a right accorded to Canada by agree- 
ment between the British and United States Governments in 1920, but not 
up to that time exercised. 


These and other developments seemed to require a restatement of the 
position of the Dominions, a step taken at the Imperial Conference of 1926, 
when a special committee of which Lord Balfour was Chairman brought 
in a report that was adopted by the Conference. This report confirmed 
the constitutional advances already made, including the right to separate 
diplomatic representation as well as the right to separate negotiation, 
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The Function of the Opposition in Canadian 
Parliamentary Practice 


The Opposition occupies an essential place in the British Parlia- 
mentary System. Like many other institutions such as that of Prime 
Minister, for instance, it is not recognized in the written constitution 
(which for Canada is the British North America Act) but takes its place 
with the many unwritten arrangements, tested by time, that have been 
accepted and become firmly established. 

Beauchesne (see Beauchesne, Parliamentary Rules and Forms, 3rd 
ed., 1943, p. 94) traces the title “His Majesty’s Opposition” back to 
1826 when Hobhouse (later Lord Broughton) remarked, during debate in 
the Imperial House of Commons, that it would be hard on His Majesty’s 
Ministers to raise objections, but he thought it would be even harder on 
His Majesty's Opposition to compel them to take that course. Canning 
immediately hailed the phrase as a happy one. Tierney added that a 
better phrase could not have been invented “to describe us, for we are 
certainly to all intents and purposes, a branch of His Majesty’s Govern 
ment”’. 


As recently as 1931, Ramsay MacDonald, Prime Minister of the 


United Kingdom, acting as witness before a Select Committee on Pro- 
cedure expressed the relationship of the Opposition to the Government 
very cogently: “The House of Commons”, he said, “consists of not only 
a Government, but of an Opposition and they have both got functions 
and rights”. 

The choice of the Canadian electorate then not only determines who 
shall govern Canada but, by deciding which party receives the second 
largest number of seats in the House of Commons, it settles which of 
the major parties becomes the Official Opposition. The function of the 
Leader of the Opposition is to offer intelligent and constructive criticism 
of the government of the day. Sir Charles Tupper in a farewell letter to 
the Canadian Conservative Party on Jan. 17, 1901, said “the duty of 
Her Majesty’s Loyal Opposition is to exercise its vast influence in 
restraining vicious legislation and in giving a loyal support to proposals 
of the Government which commend themselves as in the interests of the 
country. 

If criticism by the Opposition were sufficiently effective it could 
overthrow the existing government and the Leader of the Opposition 
might then, as a result of the ensuing election, find himself in the Prime 
Minister's seat. 

Although the position of Leader of the Opposition is not recognized 
in the British North America Act, it received statutory acknowledg- 
ment in Canada in 1927. Under the Senate and House of Commons Act 
of that year, the Leader of the Opposition is paid an annual salary of 
$10,000, in addition to his indemnity as a Member of the House. The 
situation, whereby the public supports a leader whose function it is to 
oppose in debate the government in power, is sometimes difficult to 
comprehend by those who do not understand democracy as practised by 
occidental countries. 


Record in Office of the Prime Minister 


On June 10, 1947, William Lyon Mackenzie King, who celebrated 
his 73rd birthday anniversary on Dec. 17, 1947, completed his twentieth 
year and entered upon his twenty-first year in office as Prime Minister 
of Canada. On June 3, 1947, Mr. King’s tenure of office as Prime 
Minister equalled one-quarter of the period since Canada has been 
in Confederation. He has held that office for a longer time than the 
head of any other government in the world to-day has held similar 
office. 


Mr. King has shouldered the responsibilities of leadership in shaping 
the destinies of Canada during a period that has proved to be critical 
economically and of profound significance constitutionally. 


In comparing his term of office with those of other Prime Ministers 
of the nations of the Commonwealth it is necessary, because of leap 
years, to give the figures in days. 


For example, William Pitt held office for 6,911 days (18 years, 11 


months, 3 days). On May 12, 1946, Mr. King equalled Pitt in length 
of service. 


Sir John A. Macdonald served a total of 6,937 days (18 years, 11 
months, 26 days). By June 9, 1946, Mr. King passed this record. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier served a total of 5,564 days (15 years, 2 months, 
26 days). This record was equalled by Mr. King on Sept. 5, 1942. 

As of Jan. 1, 1948, the record of service for any Prime Minister 
of the nations of the British Commonwealth is still held by Sir Robert 
Walpole (later the Earl of Orford), the first Minister to be designated 
“Prime Minister’ of the United Kingdom. Sir Robert was Prime 
Minister from Apr. 3, 1721 to Feb. 11, 1742—7,620 days (20 years, 
10 months, 9 days). The date on which Mr. King will equal this 
record will be Apr. 20, 1948. 


On Nov. 18, 1947, His Majesty King George VI conferred on 
Mr. King the coveted Order of Merit at the same time graciously 
indicating the Sovereign’s esteem for Mr. King’s contributions to the 
system of British Government during a quarter of a century of political 
leadership. The honour carries with it special distinction and member- 
ship is limited to only twenty-four. Mr. King now takes an appropriate 
place, both on grounds of personal merit and as a representative of 
Canada, in the select company of such great men as Lord Halifax, 
Winston Churchill, Augustus John, John Masefield, Alfred Whitehead, 
Sir Gilbert Scott, Field Marshall J. C. Smuts—the only other Dominion 
Prime Minister similarly honoured—and General D. D. Eisenhower, 
the sole Honorary Member. 
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signature and ratification of treaties on behalf of a Dominion. It also gave 
official sanction to a new title for self-governing British nations as a group— 
the British Commonwealth of Nations—and defined the status and relations 
of the United Kingdom and the Dominions in a statement which has become 
classic. “They are autonomous communities within the British Empire, equal 
in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and 
freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 


The years following the Imperial Conference of 1926 witnessed wider 
application of the principle of equality of status. The Governor General 
henceforth became representative of the King alone, rather than of the United 
Kingdom Government, and came to be appointed by His Majesty on the 
nomination of his Canadian Ministers alone. The British Government since 
1928 has been represented in Canada by a High Commissioner. Similar 
steps were taken with respect to other Dominions. Canada had maintained 
her own High Commissioner in London since 1880, though the functions 
of this office were not preponderantly diplomatic until after the First 
World War. The present Canadian diplomatic service had its beginning 
with the establishment of a Legation at Washington in 1927. For a decade 
before the Second World War, it had thus been clearly recognized that the 
Dominions were to all intents and purposes completely autonomous in their 
external as well as their internal affairs. But the question whether they had 
the right to remain neutral in a war in which the United Kingdom was 
engaged remained still unanswered. Although the Commonwealth countries 
had been kept fully informed by the United Kingdom regarding the drift of 
events in Europe, they had made no commitments to participate should war 
come. When the United Kingdom declared war, there was momentary con- 
fusion as to whether Canada was legally at war. Parliament had been called, 
and the Government at the opening, declaring its stand for participation, 
asked for Parliament’s approval. After three days’ debate Parliament gave 
overwhelming assent and war was declared Sept. 10, 1939, on the authority 
of this decision. 

For the week intervening between the declaration of war by the United 
Kingdom and the declaration of war by Canada, the United States recognized 
Canada’s neutrality by permitting her to buy supplies of war as she could 
not have done under the United States Neutrality Act if she had been 
regarded as a belligerent. Germany during the week refused to close the 
office of her Consul-General in Ottawa, thus also recognizing Canada’s 
neutrality. Canada’s right to declare war or to remain neutral in a war 
in which Great Britain was engaged, the ultimate test of sovereignty, was 
thus formally recognized by foreign nations. 


The Recent Years—The First World War hastened Canada’s growth 
in status, the Second brought increased responsibilities of nationhood. With 
the fall of France in 1940, Canada at once moved to the defence of New- 
foundland, which had hitherto been a responsibility of the United Kingdom. 
By agreement with the Newfoundland and United Kingdom Governments 
Canada took over for the duration of the War the Newfoundland airport 
at Gander and the seaplane base at Botwood, and constructed new air bases 
at Torbay near St. John’s and Goose Bay, Labrador, acquiring a 99-year 
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lease of the latter for militarf purposes. In co-operation with the British 
Admiralty, Canada also constructed and operated a naval base at St. John’s 
for the protection of convoys, and for repairing merchant and naval ships. 

These bases were of great importance not only for the defence of North 
America, but for providing protection to convoys and, in the case of Gander 
and Goose Bay air bases, for ferrying aircraft to the United Kingdom 
and Europe. With the expansion of naval forces Canada assumed increas- 
ing responsibilities for the protection of convoys on the North Atlantic, and 
on the invasion of Europe, she was able to assume responsibility for the 
protection of all convoys, except special troop convoys, between North America 
and the United Kingdom. 

A second important development was the Ogdensburg Agreement of 
August, 1940, negotiated between Prime Minister King for Canada and 
President Roosevelt for the United States, by which it was agreed to estab- 
lish a Permanent Joint Board on Defence, to “study” the problems of defence 
of the “northern half of the western hemisphere”. Under the egis of the 
Board, plans were made to strengthen the defences of North America. Among 
other arrangements was that for the construction of the Alaska Highway 
by the United States across Canadian territory and the development by 
Canada of a chain of air bases between the United States border and Alaska. 
Plans were also developed for the joint defence of the Atlantic Coast, 
including Newfoundland, where in 1941 the United States was granted by 
the United Kingdom three bases on 99-year lease. 

The Board was intended to be a permanent arrangement and has con- 
tinued to operate since the War. It has no administrative powers; its method 
is rather to make joint recommendations to either or both Governments, which 
then decide what action should be taken. 

In 1941 Canadian troops were sent to Hong Kong to assist British forces 
there. Hong Kong was attacked by Japan at the same time as Pearl Harbour, 
and Canada immediately declared war on Japan—a few hours ahead of either 
the United States or the United Kingdom. By agreement with her allies 
Canada’s military efforts abroad were largely concentrated in the European 
and Atlantic theatres while hostilities were in progress there, but forces were 
being deployed to take part in the war in the Pacific when military operations 
there came to a sudden end. The experience of the War indicated clearly 
that Canada must take a greater share in maintaining peace in the Pacific 
region. 

With expansion of her military, naval and air forces during the War, 
Canada became an important military power. Over 1,000,000 were enlisted 
in the Armed Services—about one-twelfth of her total population. When 
the War came to an end in Europe a complete army was in the field, the 
Canadian Navy then ranked third among the naval forces, and the Royal 
Canadian Air Force fourth among the air forces, of the United Nations. 

During the War huge quantities of materials were made available without 
charge to the United Kingdom and other United Nations by a system of 
Mutual Aid similar to the Lend-Lease system of the United States. Canada 
also experienced a phenomenal economic development, particularly in the pro- 
duction of munitions, mechanical military equipment, ships and aircraft. For’ 
two years she ranked as the world’s second largest exporter, four-fifths of 
her exports consisting of war material. 
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Canada emerged from the War with an immensely greater productive 
equipment than in 1939, and as a relatively large creditor nation on current 
account. The reconstruction of Europe and the rebuilding of international 
trade are essential to Canada’s interests as a great trading nation and Canadian 
resources have been directed to this end as well as to internal reconstruction. 
By the end of 1947, over $2,000,000,000 in export credits and relief had been 
made available to her recent Allies, including a loan of $1,250,000,000 to the 
United Kingdom. Canada also gave strong support to the establishment of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. She took an active part in promoting the International 
Trade Organization of the United Nations and in working out the charter 
of the Organization which was drafted in 1947 at Geneva. 


The Growth of Canada’s Diplomatic Service—The Department of 
External Affairs was set up by the Government in 1909. The Washington 
Legation having been opened in 1927, the Agent-General in Paris was elevated 
to the rank of Minister the following year and in 1929 a Legation was opened 
in Tokyo. The development of the new service was halted during the depres- 
sion years of the 1930’s. Only one further advance was made before the 
outbreak of war: in 1939, Canadian Legations were established in Belgium 
and the Netherlands, with the two missions served jointly by one Canadian 
Minister. The urgent needs of the Second World War made necessary a 
rapid extension of Canadian representation abroad. New missions were 
opened in all member States of the British Commonwealth and in many 
foreign countries. The growth of the Canadian diplomatic service continued 
after the end of the War, with the recruitment of personnel returning from 
the Armed Forces. By the autumn of 1947, the Department of External 
Affairs was responsible for Canadian diplomatic or consular establishipents 
in thirty-three countries.* 


At present there are Canadian Embassies in Argentina, Belgium, Bravifi 
Chile, China, France, Greece, Mexico, the Netherlands, Peru, Turkey, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the United States. Canadian 
Legations are located in Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Italy, Norway, 
Poland, Sweden and Switzerland. The Ambassador to Belgium is also accre- 
dited as Minister to Luxembourg. 


Canada has High Commissioners in the Commonwealth countries of 
Australia, India, Ireland, Newfoundland, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
the United Kingdom and has agreed to exchange representatives with 
Pakistan, 


The Canadian Consular Service was first established during the Second 
World War. In the United States there are at present Consulates-General 
in New York and Chicago, and a Vice-Consulate in Portland, Maine. There 
are Canadian Consulates-General in Brazil (Sao Paulo), in Portugal 
(Lisbon), and in Venezuela (Caracas). ‘ 

Canada is also represented in enemy countries still occupied by Allied 
troops. There is a Canadian Military Mission in Berlin, and a civilian 
Liaison Mission in Tokyo. 


*At the time of going to press with this edition of the Handbook (Jan. 3, 1948), it 
was announced that Canada had established an additional Legation in Yugoslavia. 
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The United Nations Security Council discusses the Greek question at Lake Success N.Y., 
July 15,1947. Representatives of Greece, Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia were 
invited to take places at the Security Council table during the discussions. 


With-reference to the great expansion of the Canadian diplomatic service 
during recent years, the Secretary of State for External Affairs, the Right 
Honourable L. S. St. Laurent, has said: ‘““We have not taken this step merely 
through a desire to follow a conventional practice, or to advertise ourselves 
abroad. We have done so because our geography, our climate, our natural 
resources have so conditioned our economy that the continued prosperity and 
well-being of our people can best be served by the prosperity and well-being of 
the whole world. We have thus a useful part to play in world affairs, useful 
to ourselves through being useful to others, and to play that part we must 
have our spokesmen amongst our neighbours”’. 


Canada and International Organizations—The role of Canada in the 
growing structure of international organization reflects a conviction that the 
widest possible measure of international collaboration is needed to promote 
general security and well-being in the post-war world. As a nation with 
increasing external interests, but of relatively small population, Canada 
recognizes that its own contribution can most effectively be made through 
the instrument of international organization. 


Canada from the outset took an active part in the organizations developed 
by the United Nations before the conclusion of hostilities to serve the needs 
of peace. She contributed to the first of these, the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, $154,000,000, and was the third largest 
contributor, both in her share of the costs and as an actual supplier of goods. 
In 1947, with the conclusion of UNRRA operations, a further $20,000,000 
was made available for continuing relief needs in Europe. 
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Canada has been a member of the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations from its beginning at Hot Springs in 1943. At Bretton 
Woods in 1944 Canada played a prominent part in drafting the constitutions 
of the International Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development—the financial institutions backed by the member 
nations to facilitate the revival and expansion of the world economy through 
the promotion of exchange stability and the flow of investment capital for 
the rebuilding of devastated areas and the development of natural resources. 

As a pioneer in the development of civil aviation, vitally interested 
in the promotion of international co-operation in this field, Canada played a 
leading part in the discussions in 1944, leading to the setting up of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization. Montreal, the scene of the first 
Assembly of the provisional body, was chosen as the permanent headquarters 
of the Organization. 

In the United Nations, from its first conference, Canada has been repre- 
sented by strong, parliamentary delegations. At San Francisco, her delegates 
urged that representation on the governing bodies of the United Nations should 
be determined on a functional basis under which those countries, large or small, 
that had the greatest contribution to make to the particular object in question, 
would be members. The Canadian Delegation was largely responsible for 
having this principle of functionalism set forth in Article 23 of the Charter, 
which governs the election of non-permanent members of the Security Council. 

According to Article 23, the primary consideration determining the 
election of the non-permanent members of the Security Council should be 
their contribution “to the maintenance of international peace and security 
and to other purposes of the Organization”. “Equitable geographical dis- 

tribution” should be a secondary consideration. This functional principle, 
however, has not always been adhered to in practice by the Assembly. 

At the San Francisco Conference, the attitude of the Canadian Delegation 
throughout the controversy over the veto power in the Security Council was 
that the unanimity rule was undesirable and unnecessary, particularly in rela- 
tion to the peaceful settlement of international disputes, and that it might seri- 
- ously weaken the Security Council. When it became apparent that the joint 
statement of the Sponsoring Powers interpreting the voting formula repre- 
sented the greatest possible measure of agreement which could be achieved 
among them at that time, the Canadian Delegation took the view that, while 
they could not accept this interpretation of the voting procedure as satisfactory, 
it was not too high a price to pay for a world organization which was good in 
other respects. Canada, therefore, did not oppose the adoption of the Security 
Council’s unanimity rule. 

The Canadian Delegation was influenced in this decision by the state- 
ments of the major powers that their special voting positions would be used 
with a sense of responsibility and consideration for the interests of smaller 
nations. Canada has since expressed concern at the impairment of world 
confidence in the Council’s efficiency because of its inability to reach 
prompt and satisfactory decisions on a number of questions—due largely 
to the use of the veto power. She has favoured the reform of procedures 
within the terms of the present Charter to minimize the danger that the 
special voting privileges of the great powers might prevent the Council from 
reaching prompt and effective decisions. 
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Canada was elected to the Security Council for a two-year term at 
the second regular session of the Assembly in 1947. It is the Canadian view 
that each member of the Security Council should exercise its rights and 
responsibilities not in its own special national interests, but for the good 
of the United Nations as a whole, and that of the peoples the United Nations 
represents. 


In the field of atomic energy control, Canada’s contribution in research, 
in raw materials, and the early development of a pilot plant led to Cana- 
dian participation from the start in negotiations to bring atomic energy 
under international control. Canada was associated with the United Kingdom 
and the United States in the Washington Declaration on atomic energy 
issued in November, 1945, which recommended that a commission of the 
United Nations be established to meet the problems of international control. 


Canada was given a permanent place on the Atomic Energy Commission 
of the United Nations set up by the first Assembly to draft measures for 
the control of atomic energy so as to ensure its use only for peaceful purposes, 
and to draft proposals with regard to controls necessary to protect complying 
States against the hazards of violations and evasions. 


The Canadian Delegation took a leading part in drafting the portion 
of the United Nations Charter which deals with the Economic and Social 
Council. It urged that the Council’s authority within the United Nations 
be made as great as possible within the agreed scope of studies, reports and 
recommendations, and that its co-ordinating functions with reference to the 
specialized agencies be comprehensive. 


Canada was elected to membership on the Economic and Social Council 
for a three-year term at the first session of the Assembly, and is at present 
represented on five of the commissions set up by the Council—the Narcotic 
Drugs, Economic and Employment, Social, Statistical, and Population Com- 
missions. Delegations from Canada have participated in all the sessions of 
the Economic and Social Council. 


The Prime Minister, Right Honourable W. L. Mackenzie King, speaking 
on the occasion of the second anniversary of the signing of the Charter, said 
of the Economic and Social Council: “This important work is less spectacular 
and less well known than that of other United Nations organs. It is, however, 
the real foundation of international co-operation and lasting peace’. 


Canada is an active member of all the specialized agencies that have | 
been brought into relationship with the United Nations through the Council, 
and has participated in the setting up of those still in process of organization. 
These include the International Labour Organization, the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, the Food and Agriculture Organization, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, the Interna- 
tional Bank of Reconstruction and Development, the International Monetary 
Fund, the Universal Postal Union, the International Telecommunications 
Union, the World Health Organization, the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, and the proposed International Trade Organization. 

Prime importance is also attached to the juridical functions of the 
United Nations. In the Canadian view, no enduring system of general security 


can be established in the absence of an eae pees based upon justice 
and ia by law. 
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The Right Hon. L. S. Sf. Laurent: (left),, Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
delegation chairman, Kuzma K. Kiselev (centre), Byelorussian SSR delegation chairman, 
and Souza Costa (right), Brazilian representative, at the first meeting of Committee 1 
(Political and Security) of the Second Session of the United Nations Genera! Assembly. 
That Committee unanimously adopted the resolution recommending the admission of 
Pakistan and Yemen to the United Nations—Lake Success, N.Y., Sept .24, 1947. 


Recognizing the obligations that Canada has assumed as a member 
of the United Nations, the Canadian Parliament has passed legislation giving 
the Government power to implement immediately any decision of the Security 
Council regarding economic sanctions against an aggressor nation. Canada 
is among the first to have taken this step, and is anxious to do the same 
with regard to military sanctions as soon as the Security Council is ready 
to negotiate military agreements with the member nations. 


Canada has grown to mature nationhood in the eighty years since Con- 
federation, and has accepted the obligations and responsibilities of a sovereign 
power. Through a comprehensive system of representation in other countries, 
and through effective participation in international organizations, she 
hopes to play her part in the establishment of an era of peace and growing 
well-being in the world. This is, and must continue always to be, the 
fundamental purpose of Canada’s external policy. 
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Population 


An pea Canada is the largest country in the 
Americas, yet, due to her topography and surface characteristics, she is not 
capable \of supporting an over-all population as dense as her size would 
imply. Certain areas such as the St. Lawrence Valley, parts of the Mari- 
times and the coastal plains of the Pacific are exceedingly fertile and 
situated in latitudes that invite a vigorous population growth but, by and 
large, these areas are limited in extent and widely separated from one another. 
Vast areas are suited only to the growing of timber or are economically 
valuable as potential sources of mineral wealth. In either case, the permanent 
settlement in such areas will be of very limited proportions. 

When Canada’s first census was taken in 1666 to measure the advance- 
ment made by this French colony since the founding of Quebec 58 years 
earlier, it was found that there were 3,215 inhabitants. About one hundred 
years later, that population, settled along the shores of the St. Lawrence River 
with its western outpost at Montreal, had increased to about 70,000; what is 
now the Maritime Provinces had another 20,000. The coming of the United 
Empire Loyalists and their settlement in the Eastern Townships and along 
the Upper St. Lawrence, Lake Ontario and the Niagara Peninsula in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, opened up new areas and Canada began the 
nineteenth century with a population of probably 400,000. 

The year 1851 marks the beginning of the regular decennial census, so 
that there has been a continuous measure of population growth in Canada over 
the past 90 years. The last half of the nineteenth century was characterized 
by large numbers of immigrant arrivals by a large outward movement from 
the country mainly of immigrant population, and by the movement of native 
population from the more thickly settled parts of Quebec and the Maritimes — 
to other parts of the country where the population was more thinly distributed. 


But it was within the first decade of the present century that the most 
spectacular expansion of the population of Canada took place. The out- 
standing feature was, of course, the opening to settlement of the West. 
The unorganized southern stretch of the Northwest Territories, ceded to the 
Dominion by the Hudson’s Bay Company soon after Confederation, had been 
traversed by the Canadian Pacific Railway between 1875 and 1885. But, though 
the western population had roughly doubled in each of the decades ended 1881, - 
1891 and 1901, it was only with the discovery of the wheat-growing potential- 
ities of the prairies and the launching of a large-scale immigration movement 
after 1900 that western settlement became a factor of first importance. In the 
decade 1901-11 immigration exceeded 1,800,000 and, though at least a third 
of these were lost to Canada, it formed the chief factor in the gain of 34 p.c. 
which the total population registered in that period and which was larger 
than the relative growth of any other country during the same period. The 
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Toronto, Canada’s second largest city. 


A T.C.A. aircraft flying over an old Quebec village. In the days of the French régime, 
attacks by Indians forced the setilers to divide the land into triangular sections with 
the houses clustered together in the centre for protection. 


movement was continued in the first three years of the second decade of the 
century after which a recession set in to which the outbreak of war gave a 
new and wholly unexpected turn. Nevertheless, Canada’s relative gain for 
that decade was again among the largest in the world. 


After the War of 1914-18, immigration never again reached anything like 
its former levels and during the depression years of the 1930’s it was still 
further restricted by Government regulations as well as by economic necessity. 
The population increase in the decade 1921-31 amounted to 18:1 p.c. and in 
the decade 1931-41 to 10-9 p.c. During the latest decade, and even to some 
extent in the previous one, the trend of movement of population has been from 
the Prairie Provinces to Ontario and to British Columbia, the percentage 
increase in British Columbia in these two decades being higher than in any 
other province. 


The trend towards urban life in Canada is very striking. Early in the 
second half of the nineteenth century signs of an increase in the small urban 
proportion were beginning to be seen, and with the expansion of manufactur- 
ing and service industries and the increasing ease of transportation and 
communication, that proportion grew continuously. In 1871, 19-6 p.c. of the 
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population were urban dwellers, in 1901 37-5 p.c., in 1921 49-5 p.c. and in 
1941 54-3. The great advance of employment during the war years in the 
larger cities of Canada is evidence of the drain from country to city that has 
taken place since the 1941 Census. 

Canadians do not form a compact group like the many European nations, 
but are a collection of diverse races moulding themselves into a nation that 
takes its pattern from the land of their adoption. At the time of Confederation, 
the largest individual British racial group was Irish, and the Irish and Scottish 
togéther outnumbered the English by almost two to one. After 1881 the 
English predominated and the Scottish moved to second place after 1911. By 
the time of the 1941 Census, the numerical strength of the principal racial 
stocks was in the following order: French, English, Scottish, Irish, German, 
Ukrainian, Scandinavian, Netherlandish, Jewish and Polish. Canada is 
officially bilingual, and the 1941 Census revealed 1,474,000 people speaking 
both official languages, while 7,735,000 spoke English only and 2,182,000 spoke 
French only. 

The sex distribution of the Canadian people is ia date as is that 
of any ‘young’ population, by a-_preponderance of males, although this condition 
has been greatly modified in recent times, especially since the rigid control 
of immigration following the First, World War. From 1871 to 1941, for 
Canada as a whole, the percentage of males never dropped below 51 p.c. of 
the total population, whereas for Western Canada it varied between 53 p.c. 
and 59 p.c. 


Population Statistics 


The following tables give a picture of the Canadian population from 
various angles at the time of the 1941 Census; Prairie Province figures for the 
quinquennial census years 1906-46 are also included. In the space available in 
this publication, the subject of population can be dealt with only very sum- 
marily. Since the 1941 Census does not reflect current conditions in post-war 
Canada, estimates of the population for 1938-47 are given at p. 45. 


Population of Canada, Census Years 1891-1941, with Density, 1941 


Note.—The figures for certain censuses are not altogether comparable but the qualifi- 
cations are for the most part technical and are given in detail in the Census volumes. 


Province] Land Population Persons 
or Area in per 
Terri- Sa. a eer 
tory Miles 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1041 
P.E.I 2,184) 109,078} 103,259] 93,728] 88,615] 88,038] 95,047] 43-52 
N.S.. 20.743} 450,396] 459,574} 492.338| 523.837] 512,846] 577,962] 27-86 
N.B.. 27.473} 321.263| 331.120] 351,889] 387.876} 408,219] 457,401] 16-65 
Que... 523. 860]1,488,535/1, 648, 898/2 ,005,776|2, 360 ,510|2,874,662/3,331,882| 6:36 
Ont... 363 ,282|2.114,321/2,182,947|2,527, 292|2, 933 ,662|3,431,683/3,787,655| 10-43 
Man. 219,723| '152,506| 255.211] 461,394] 610,118] 700.139] |729,744] -3-32 
Sask a. 2 1002372075 as 91,.279| 492.432] .757,510| 921.735) -805,902]) 23.97 
Alta.. 248,800 ee 73.022| 374,295| 588.4541 731.605] 796,169] 3-20 
B.C.....| 359,279]. 98,173]. 178,657). 392.480] 524,582|- 694,263] 817.8611) 2-28 
Vukon..| 205,346 a 27.219 8,512 4,157 4,230 4.914, 0-02 
N.W.T..|1, 253,438]  98,967| 20,129 6,507 8.143). |° 9.316) 12.028)" (0-01 
Canada| 3,462,103] 4,833,239] 5,371,315] 7,206,643/8,787,9491/10,376,786|11,506,655| 3-32 


1 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy who were recorded separately. 
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* Prince Rupert, B.C., about 550 miles north 
of Vancouver. The population of this city, 
which was about 7,000 at the time of the 
1941 Census, has since grown rapidly. It 
is situated on an excellent harbour, has 
splendid warehouse, cold-storage and 
harbour facilities, and is an important 
centre of the great halibut and salmon 
fishing industry of the Pacific. At present 
a $15,000,000 cellulose plant is under 


construction, scheduled to be completed 


within two years. 


Population of the Prairie Provinces, Quinquennial Census Years 


1906-46 
Province 1906 1916 1926 1936 1946 
VT ATILEO Da Hace cathe ons ee Ce oe 365 , 688 553,860 639 ,056 Wild 216 726,923 
Saskatchewallt se. sete capeu ees 257,763 647 ,835 820,738 931,547 832,688 
IDO Cae eead i]s Ae Cia move eae harkens 185,195 496,442 607 ,599 Wi2 +1382 803 , 330 
(Totals: reese ae 808,646 | 1,698,137 | 2,067,393 | 2,415,545 2,362,941 


Rural Farm, Rural Non-farm and Urban Population, by Provinces, 


1931 and 194] 


1931 1941 
Province or 
fn Rural Rural 
pe ARON = Urban |-—- Urban 
Farm Non-farm Farm Non-farm 

J Fial ths! Cupar eeo aes aie, pele 54,963 12,690 20,385 50,732 19,975 24,340 
NSS 173,965 107 , 227 231,654 141,182 169 , 240 267 , 540 
INSB eck acho 178 ,494 100,785 128,940 163 ,067 150,911 143 ,423 
QUG eee Ae cbeiann 743,598 317,458 |1,813,606 823,791 398,407 | 2,109,684 
Onteniente 785,550 550,141 {2,095 ,992 694 , 684 154,338) | 2:5338;,033 
NDA Satins sem aoeatmeieis 254,302 129 , 868 315 ,969 248 , 684 159,187 S21orS 
SAS KI hea Wee ratan ye ith Aar's 561,407 69 ,473 290,905 54:3: 2179 87,567 295 ,146 
PANIC ANS Recah Soke 370,899 82,198 278,508 380 , 693 108 , 890 306,586 
1 858 Ces be re tna) RR 100,244 199 ,280 394,739 100,810 273,657 443 ,394 
WATIE@ Risa ede tama 74 2,796 1,360 42 SiO ES) 1,797 
VVC tani unaaeoerr can, Nil 9,316 Nil Nil 12,028 Nil 

Canada....| 3,223,496 | 1,581,232 | 5,572,058 || 3,116,964 | 2,137,275 6,252,416 
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Urban Centres Having over 20,000 Inhabitants in 194], Census Years 


1901-4] 
Population 
Urban Centre and Province ———_—__—_-—- 
1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
Montreal, Que.. Bay. ..-... 5 fae ah eS Aes 490 ,504 618,506 818,577 903 ,007 
Greater-VMontredin onc nee. == — — {1,023,158 | 1,139,921 
TOLONCOMOME May eo ee eka aoe 218,504 381 , 833 521,893 631,207 667 ,457 
Greater oronton, foo) ea — — — 810,467 900, 491 
Weancollvers bi. Ouse) aera, 29,432 120, 847 163,220 246 ,593 275,353 
Greater Vancouver....%....:./: — — — 308, 340 351,491 
Wainnipes Mian... aa eed bee ae 42 ,340 136,035 179 ,087 218,785 221,960 
Greater Winnipeg. ... 02.47... — — — 284,295 290,540 
HamiltonOnte nnd) 2a. eae 52,634 81,969 1147154 155,547 166,337 
Greater Hanriltomiy (sae cons = — — 163,710 176,110 
Ottawa -OuGsssca ied ote 64,226 87,062 107 , 843 126,872 154,951 
Greater Ottawa... is eee —- — — 175,988 215 ,022 
Ouebec® Ouer resents eae 68 , 840 78,118 95,193 130,594 150,757 
Greater Quebec.............. — — — ROSNY] 200, 814 
WindsorvOntecsio. «oak ee 2 15,198 23,433 552935 98,179 105,311 
Greater Windsor..8.¢6.-> ae —_ — — 110,385 12s 19 
IDrabarveyngovoweu tela wy A Ri oes anielin 4,176 31,064 58,821 79,197 93,817 
Caleaty, SAltar jan ica. dea on renee 4,392 43,704 63,305 83,761 88 , 904 
TwondonmOnte 2772, pe soh eee 37,976 46 , 300 60,959 71,148 78 , 264. 
Greater ALondones saien.2. eae ae — — — a 86,740 
ElalitaxeN Se lis cheetahs eet 40, 832 46,619 DOM SO 2H 70,488 
Greater Halitaxies. .7 eee — — —: 74,161 91,829 
Wertdun: Olen 8 se aioe eee 1,898 11,629 25,001 60,745 67 , 349 
IETINaY Sashes ete. Monee. awa ue 2,249 30,213 34,432 53,209 58,245 
SaintsJohnijaNe Beene. ber sea cae 40,711 AD Sat 47,166 “ap Sie! S1At 
Greateroaints) Ons ssc ec —- —_— — kel (a OY 65,784 
WiTCtOKIacn Ip) Ol ci, preaeet NRE Pointe 20,919 31,660 38,727 39 ,082 44,068 
Greater Victorians s.sce 4 — — — — LOLS 
Saskatoomoaske: carey aseeaaee 113 12,004 OSS) 43,291 43,027 
Winrée- Rai Vers Ques ys eee 9,981 13,691 22,367 35,450 42,007 
Shesbrooke, One; eecasactatcnee faci 11,765 16,405 2a. o15) 28 ,933 35,965 
Kitchener, Ont onions Meee 9,747 115), 196 DA G3 30,793 35,657 
RUS Oule sarc eh attain tras) Sb sats aera 13,993 135222 24,117 29 ,433 S204 T 
Sudbury SOM Yee sce ae cence PANU BAT| 4,150 8,621 18,518 32,203 
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Urban Centres Having over 20,000 Inhabitants in 1941, Census Years 
1901-41—concluded 


Population 
Urban Centre and Province || — oe 
1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
BEantlrord Onmtern coe Motch pewak 16,619 D3 NSD 29,440 30,107 31,948 
OusremontcOuem Ay. i. Shee. 1,148 4,820 130249 28,641 30,751 
Rortawillitams One. oh «ste seeks 3039 16,499 20,541 26,277 30,585 
St. GatharinessOnt. 2. Ane ok: 9,946 12,484 19,881 24,753 30,275 
Kingston, Ont.. MA oe he et 17,961 18,874 DTS 23,439 30,126 
Timmins, QOntaieenccccaihee Bb aad = 3,843 14,200 28,790 
SVM ONY Sem eit dione ai trey splee: Lats 9,909 Gri 23 22.545 23.089 28,305 
Osha wamOnt se.67. ieee et eee 4,394 7,436 11,940 23,439 26,813 
Westmont, OQiecs 25 ay ainets «ak 8,856 14,579 17,593 24,235 26 ,047 
Saule Stee Marie. Ont. 2.0m. ceee: 7,169 14,920 21,092 23,082 25,794 
Peterborourh? Ont.) fis. -ece Nahe: 12,886 18,360 20,994 22-327 25,350 
GlacetBavaN.S.ee eos aie oc 6,945 16,562 17,007 20,706 DS ata 
RortyvArthur Ont. sees aoe ok S214 11,220 14,886 19,818 24,426 
Guelph On Puc Va. eee maga tos 11,496 15,175. 1. 18; 128 21,075 23-213 
INFOTICEOM NED esc ee Saree ok 9,026 11,345 17,488 20,689 22,763 
New Westminster, B.C.......... 6,499 13,199 14,495 17 S24 21,967 
INFQOSE AWE DAS ke cler- latinas <cueleeuneat 1,558 13,823 19,285 21,299 20,753 
Miasana tall. Oniteic. as caee nes 5,702 9,248 14,764 19,046 20,589 
Shawinigan Falls, Que........). = 4,265 10,625 15,345 20,325 
achawen@wect: sw wires pals 6,365 11,688 15,404. 18,630 20,051 


Conjugal Condition of the Population, by Provinces and Sex, 194] 


Per- 
Province or Territory Single Married | Widowed | Divorced | manently || Total! 
Separated 
MALES 

Prince Edward Island...... 29,828 17,625 1,549 22 202 49 ,228 
INIOWAsSCO tilapia oaks LIS OOO Wit 1.32 9,359 247 1,770) 296,044 
WewalsimnswiCkis stot cece. ot 140,952 85,093 6,695 197 1,137||. 234,097 
(OXTIE) OYE Ss S02 ge a en aa 10275162)" 9 591,533 46,386 500 7,270)1,672,982 
Ontario. vee sere oa eee 993,265} 851,096 60,210 ZOOnr 14,105}}1 ,921,201 
NWIATTCODA.Ztie neti hucuales sehanets 209;;939) > 455:105;7 10,268 473 2,218]| 378,079 
DASKATCMeWaATIunre.enhte crack 283,297 179,996 11,383 468 2,351) 477,563 
Alberta.. 243 , 666 168 ,469 10,594 801 2,891) 426,458 
British Columbia Pei et eis 21>. 205 a5 200) 1027 13,979 1,547 4 2:13\ 435:,031 
Vat OTaeit ue Ie eter te cases Ste 2,029 957 116 17 34 Sallos 
Northwest Territories...... 3,978 2,443 204 6 10 6,700 

Canada wecistas eee 3,322,827| 2,363,528| 170,743 6,569 36,201! 5,900,536 

FEMALES 

Prince Edward Island...... 24,748 ieee 3,401 19 178 45,819 
Nova Scotia.. Re Heres 148,474) 109,513 Dy aA: 268 25 LIS 2817 918 
New Brunswick. Shekel oe 123,540 84,275 14,040 192 1 25 6h 2223..504 
Mine DeGeivets wee Ah ees 981,890} 581,569 85,425 646 9 , 353/11 ,658 ,900 
ONE ARION etnies 876,215] 826,525 Aa oO 2,865 18 ,039)|1 , 866,454 
INFAmAt ODA Rey sk rants, niente 176,458 Lot et05 20,625 654 2,818) 351,665 
Sackatchewall. mya... te oo DD § S51 eaelepo, mle 18,965 381 2,414! 418,429 
VAI DERtar ete as a edd. Waeew. 186,215 161,953 17,963 717 2,850) 369,711 
British/Columbtia.:, .-.. eos 165,064} 181,932 29,235 TALS 4,878] 382,830 
VEUICOTIM Mts or eacabeke oaks ate 833 810 88 3 27 1,761 
Northwest Territories...... 2,747 DDG 361 Nil 8 5,328 

Canada..............| 2,907,741} 2,292,478} 354,378 7,463 43,936] 5,606,119 


1 Includes persons with conjugal condition not stated. 
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DISTRIBUTION or POPULATION, 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES, 1946 


DISTRIBUTION be ta POPULATION, 
PROVINCES DES PRAIRIES, 1946 


NOTE NOTA 
‘A dot represents 100 people. Cities, cowns and villages Un point représente 100 personnes. Lea cités, villes et 
with populations of more than 1,000/are sbown by discs | vilages d'une population de plus de 1,000 soct indiqués par 
proportionate in area to the dot. Lesser centres are shown || des disques dont la surface est propornonnée au point Les 
by concentrations of dota centres moins considérables sont indiqués par dex concentra: 
tons de points 
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Distribution of Population by Sex and Age Groups, by Provinces, 1941 


Prince Edward Nova New 
Age Group Island Scotia Brunswick Quebec 
Males Females | Males | Females} Males | Females} Males Females 

Under 

10 years 9,745 9,438] 57,621) 55,833) 49,513} 48,457) 354,186} 347,189 
10-19 =“ 9,512 9,162} 56,643) 55,164) 48,636] 47,629) 357,840} 354,791 
20-29 “ 8,412 7,291 53,883} 50,947| 40,972] 37,625} 287,888) 298,408 
30-39 “ 6,099 5,063] 39,338] 34,835) 29,162) 27,092} 232,719} 231,371 
40-49 <“ 5,047 4,701} 29,921] 28,639} 22,939) 22,148 175,562 169 , 859 
50-59 <“ 4,156 4,007} 24,912) 23,452 18,952 17,529 131,186} 123,202 
60-69 << 3,302 3,156} 19,339} 17,536) 13,970} 12,564 83,316 79,569 
70 or over. 2,955 3,001 14,387 15,512 9,953 10,260 50,285 SS ila 
All Ages.. 49,228 45,819} 296,044 281,918 234,097| 223,304] 1,672,982) 1,658,900 

Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 
Males Females | Males | Females} Males | Females} Males Females 

Under 

10 years} 304,406} 295,033] 63,006} 60,877) 87,995) 85,191 76,400 74,349 
10-19 “ 336,738] 327,182! 70,770] 69,719} 97,088] 93,811 78,533 Th, 528 
20-29 “ 323,502} 316,193] 67,150} 66,315} 81,528) 76,007 71,208 67,926 
30-39 =“ 284,697) 270,187) 51,203) 48,560} 59,909) 52,524 59,885 50,272 
40-49 “ 247,696] 235,242} 43,109} 40,015} 51,424) 43,146 50,550 39,371 
50-59 <“ 204,055 191,773} 42,648} 33,929} 53,930! 36,333 48 ,926 32,312 


60-69 “ 132,989} 132,979] 26,007) 19,824; 31,119} 20,083 28,008 18,163 
70 or over. 87,118 97,865) 14,186) 12,426) 14,570) 11,334 12,948 9,790 


All Ages..| 1,921,201] 1,866,454) 378,079| 351,665] 477,563) 418,429) 426,458| 369,711 


British Northwest 
Columbia Yukon Territories Canada 
, Males Females | Males ,; Females} Males } Females| Males Females 
Under —_——_-- | — | S| | — |] —— 
10 years 58,087 56,340 428 439 1,608 1,533/1,062 ,995/1,034,679 
10-19 ‘“* 64,307 63,019 311 290 1,138 1,101}1,121,516]1,099, 396 
20-29 <“ 69 ,998 (hileales! 538 365 1,217 892|1,006,296} 993,120 
30-39 “ 63,305 54,489 582 244 1,145 719) 828,044] 775,356 
40-49 “ 53,799 46,806 336 158 736 487) 681,119) 630,572 
50-59 “ 61,532 44,524 314 129 489 306} 591,100} 507,496 
60-69 “ 42,385 29,640 358 94 281 193} 381,074) 333,801 
70 or over. 21,618 16,861 286 42 86 97| 228,392} 231,699 


All Ages..| 435,031) 382,830 3,153 1,761 6,700 5,328] 5,900,536) 5,606,119 


Buildings, Dwellings, Households and Families, by Provinces, 1941 


Dwellings Persons per— 


—]| House- ats 
holds a Dwel- {| House-] Fam- 


ling hold ily 


Province Buildings 
Occupied | Vacant 


1 See ee) aa cores 19,719 20,236 753 20,432 19,590 4-70 4-65 4-19 
ING Sais lis ot of eaten 114,451} 124,396) 3,840) 128,641} °©123,561 4-65 4-49 4-04 
IND any ots stays vicais 83,429 925703) 2%, 922 94,599 93,479 4-93 4-84 4-32 
Que...........| 436,012] 650,838] 14,321] 663,426) 647,946 5-12 5-02 4-53 
Ontin naan sis 779,751) 916,122} 21,464) 969,267) 909,210 4-13 3-91 3-56 
ITA a cc ote gers 149,206} 164,985) 2,342} 176,942} 166,249 4-42 4-12 3283: 
Sask. tis ueerauges 206,291} 209,820) 6,465} 214,939} 190,137 4-27 4-17 4-13 
JON ie Wea een caer 185,585} 195,574); 4,040} 201,796} 175,744 4-07 35 3-91 
aC winds eee ZOU P20 2232295108 SSO 230704 7199383 3-66 3-46 3-36 

Canada...| 2,181,564] 2,597,969] 62,008) 2,706,089) 2,525,299 4-42 4-25 3-94 
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Gainfully Occupied Males and Females, 14 Years of Age or Over, 
by Occupation Groups, 194] 


(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


Males ‘ Females 
Occupation Group ; Not 
Including | Including | _P.C. ve nC, 
Gercinel Active of Total? : of Total 
Ke Service 
PO THOU MEME Bins A ncoceiars Einv seek stocks 1,104,579} 1,064,847 Se 18,969 23 
Fishing, trapping and logging...... 138,460 131,374 3-9 326 3 
IM MIN ee *GUIAKEV ING), .0cF sends as cmcta 77,909 71,861 De 25 3 
INF ATIUPACTILELNIG 3%, a ses Mayol oe cgokey 615,284 SWininey ls 17-1 129,588} 15-6 
GONSERUCCION's Mois festa De rie DNS S38) 202 ,509 6-0 339 3 
sPranspOoLrraeloni nny. oes: araese acute Nee 278,402 254,591 7-6 14,065 cows 
BRAC Cates eet or rd Benn sce Rens ee 292,910 273,059 8-1 82,020 9-8 
Rian Ce: ANSULANCE+ 23.52 <a eine 33,104 30,576 0-9 816 0-1 
Sigal COn ce ae cat tae Biceh ae ins knee oe 339 , 307 SH MESS 9-4 418,111) 50-2 
St Cale ery Ao Spore ies cane tres 204,666 182,823). 5:4 155,208) 18-6 
TEA OU OES 2 aug. hos hatin eee ores he athe 235925 251,889 7°5 1655 1-4 
TOS Soe oes LS BR a a aes ea ts 39,166 9,695 0:3 1,718 0-2 
All Occupations........ 3,613,045) 3,363,111 100-0 832,840) 100-9 


1 Includes only males on Active Service with a gainful occupation prior to enlistment. 
2 Based on column 2. 3 Less than 0-05 p.c. 4 Does not include agricultural, fishing, 
logging or mining labourers. 


Nine Leading Origins, by Provinces, 1941 


British ; ; 
Province Ger- |Ukrain-jScandin-| Nether- + : : 
ee French Ant a Avian’ | landich Jewish | Polish | Indian 
Le Ase 78,714 14,799 72 2 152 494 25 1 258 
IND SS tae cote 445 ,178 66,260} 15,038 TAA *26353)- 23, 834i0=- 25285) 2 2206) ss 27063 
IN SB es ee 276,758} 163,934) 1,394 22| e292 OV eA SSOne le 22S US ko a BUC) 
Ouess Tee 452 ,887|2,695,032} 8,880} 8,006) 4,840) 2,645] 66,277} 10,036) 11,863 
Hliticier- ane 5. 2 2,729,830) 373,990)167,102) 48,158) 27,225]) 73,001) 69,875] 54,893] 30,336 
WEAN aes, ee 360,560 52,996] 41,479} 89,762} 32,620} 39,204) 18,879} 36,550} 15,473 
Saskveewacle 397 ,905 50,530/130,258!} 79,777| 68,806) 35,894] 4,149] 27,902} 13,384 
Altana ox, 399 ,432 42,979! 77,721) 71,868} 63,494} 20,429) 4,164] 26,845) 12,565 
139k CME see i 350 21°°876|- 22% 400)" 5034125601 12 73 il es), SOO aS A744 DAL S75 
Canada!.| 5,715,904) 3,483,038] 464,682) 395,929/244 6032] 212,863) 170,241) 167,485) 118,316 


1 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 2 Includes 37,439 Danish, 21,050 
Icelandic, 100,718 Norwegian and 85,396 Swedish. 


Birthplaces of the Population, Census Years 1901-41 


Foreign Born 


: Other British Total 

Year Canadian Born ——: * 
Born! U.S. Born Other Population 

No. Dice No. Dee No. p.c; No. p.c. _ No. 


1901....)4,671,815] 86-98) 421,051} 7-84] 127,899 
1911....|5,619,682) 77-98) 834,229) 11-58] 303,680 
1921....|6,832,224) 77-75|1,065,448) 12-12] 374,022 
1931..../8,069, 261} 77-76/1,184,830} 11-42} 344,574 
1941....]9,487,808] 82-46)1,003,769| 8-72} 312,473 


-38| 1507550) 2°80) *5,371,315 
+21} 449,052} 6-23) 7,206,643 
26) 516,255] 5-87] 8,787,949 
+32) 778,121) 7-50), 10,376,786 
-72) 701,660} 6-10] 11,506,6552 


NWP bd 
> 
an 


1 Includes some hundreds of persons born at sea. 2 Includes persons with birthplace 
not stated. 
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Fight Leading Religious Denominations, by Provinces, 194] 


Province \ United Greek 
or Roman | Church | Anglican | Presby- | Baptist |Lutheran| Jewish | Ortho- 
Territory Catholic! of terian Ao 
Canada 
PAB eat 37 42,743 24,005 YS a RTOS 5,443 45 18 10 
Ngo ea itera cre 188 ,944| 124,301 103,393) 47,415) 89,272 9,104 2,167 347 
INE eee asae 220,454 63,268 55715512 15) S822 a S8s. 400 870 1,196 85 
Que........|'2,894,621 100,196) 162,056} 56,086) 12,303 7,081) 65,683} 12,040 
(Baie se cic <i 882 ,369}1,073,425) 815,413) 433,708} 192,915} 104,111) 69,217) 28,383 
Wiani 54 sca: 203,259} 194,001 125,076) . 43,073 1302671" 485213) © AS. 71S 2OR ie 
askew ye cee 243,,734| - 230,495 117,674; 54,856}. 19,460) 104,717 4,076} 37,699 
NG 2 191,343} 193,664) 113,279) 68,910) 32,268} 84,630 4,052) 34,991 
TBS Ge) eater oir 113 282)) ~2007317|)~ 245-531) 94.300) .29).780) °41,772 3235 5,198 
NWAWUIKON x,t 3 742 404 2,545 422 75 368 AM 67 
ONE NOSE So opas 5,061 299 Byeeweel 271 43 242 6 32 
Canada.. 4,986,552] 2,204,875) 1,751,188] 829,147) 483,592) 401,153] 168,367) 139,629 


1 Includes Greek Catholic. 


Annual Estimates of Population—The. exact number of the population 
of Canada given at ten-year intervals by the Census is supplemented by 
estimates for intervening years. These are essential for the calculation of per 
capita figures in production and trade, and particularly for use as a base in 
birth and death comparisons. At every census the previous post-censal data 
are adjusted to the newly recorded population figures. 


Estimates of the Population, by Provinces, Intercensal Years 1938-47 


Yukon 
Year | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. |;Ont. | Man.'| Sask.| Alta. | B:C. ae Canada 
4 , aya Ds 
7000 | 7000 | 7000 | ’000 } ’000 | ’000 | ’000 000 »,,/000 | *000 000 

1938.0... 94 555 442) 3,183) 3,672 720 914 781 . Sole LOS 52 
103 Oise ses 94 561 447| 3,230} 3,708 726 906) « 786|-- 792 Ii vil. 2om 
1940 on: 95 569 452] 3,278) 3,747 728 900} . 790 805 LWA eal Beh 
194 Le, 2... 95 578 ANSI) Sei eke VA ean Useks) 730 896 796} ~ 818 L/W 507) 
ORD) ck 90 591 464| 3,390} 3,884 724 848 776 870 17] 11,654 
194 SMT 91| | 607 463) 3,457| 3,917 726 84.2 792 DOORS Sal To Lt Sa 
19441... 91 612 462) 3,500} 3,965 Ea? 846 818 932 17), 11,975 
19451... 92}., 621 468) 3,561} 4,004 736 845 826 949 TZ) T2449 
19461... 94 612 480| 3,630} 4,101 727 833 803] 1.003 24) 12,307 
19471....| + *94 621 491} 3,712) 4,189 743 842 822| 1,044 24) 12,582 


1 These estimates are subject to adjustment as later data are made available. 


Aboriginal Races 


Indians.—The Indians of Canada, whose affairs are administered by the 
Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources, number 
125,686 (according to a departmental census taken in 1944). The popular 
opinion that the race is disappearing is not in accordance with fact. Before 
the advent of the European, the number of Indians was undoubtedly larger, 

“though there is little reliable information on the subject. The trend during 
this twentieth century, however, has been fairly steadily upward. The dis- 
tribution among the provinces and territories is as follows: Prince Edward 
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An Indian woman 
hanging meat to 
dry in the fashion 
of her ancestors. 
The native Indi- 
ans of Canada 
live for the most 
part on reserves 
set aside for them 
by the Federal 
Government, and 
in many cases are 
little influenced 
by the modern 
customs of the 
White —_ popula- 
tion. 


Island, 266; Nova Scotia, 2,364; New Brunswick, 2,047; Quebec, 15,194; 
Ontario, 32,421; Manitoba, 15,933; Saskatchewan, 14,158; Alberta, 12,441; 
British Columbia, 25,515; Yukon, 1,531; and the Northwest Territories, 3,816. 
These are the Indians under Federal administration. There are many others 
who, under the provisions of the Indian Act, have become enfranchised and 
have acquired full status of citizenship; these have ceased to be Indians under 
the law. 

The rapid spread of civilization in Canada made it necessary to take 
effective measures to protect the moral claims of the Indians. As the various 
sections of the country were opened up, treaties were entered into whereby 
the Indians ceded to the Crown their aboriginal title and interest in the 
country, in lieu of which the Crown agreed to set aside adequate land reserves, 
to make cash grants, provide per capita annuities, give assistance in agri- 
culture, stock-raising, hunting, trapping, etc., as particular circumstances might 
require, provide education for Indian children, and otherwise safeguard the 
interests of the Indian population. Accordingly, reserves have been set aside 
for the various bands of Indians throughout the Dominion and the Indians 
located thereon are under the supervision of local agents of the Department 
of Mines and Resources. In addition to the agent, the local staff usually 
includes a medical officer, clerk, farming instructor, field matron, constable, 
stockman, etc., according to the special requirements of the agency. | 

The total area of Indian reserves was 5,464,503 acres as at Mar. 31, ~ 
1945, 25-7 p.c. of which was in Alberta, 23-9 p.c. in Ontario and 21:8 p.c. 
in Saskatchewan. Of the total, only 187,457 acres were under cultivation, 
3,369,869 acres being uncleared. 

The Government has undertaken a number of special projects for the 
various sections of the Indian population in accordance with their needs, includ- 
ing fur development enterprises in selected areas, the promotion of handicraft, 
and planned agricultural operations. 


While the Department of Mines and Resources acts as the administrator ; 
of the affairs of the Indians, all matters connected with their health are 
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under the jurisdiction of the Department of National Health and Welfare. 
The distribution of family allowances ‘is conducted jointly by the two 
Departments. . 

In 1946, the Federal Government, realizing the importance of reviewing 
the Indian Act, set up a Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the 
House of Commons to examine and consider the Indian Act. This inquiry is 
still (October, 1947) continuing. The Indian Act is to be redesigned in keeping 
with needs and conditions facing the Indian population of Canada to-day. 


Eskimos.—Eskimos in Canada are found principally north of the tree- 
line on the northern fringe of the mainland and around the coasts of many 
of the islands in the Arctic Archipelago and in Hudson Bay. Most of the 
Eskimo are essentially coastal dwellers, obtaining much of their food and 
clothing from the mammals of the sea. However, there are bands of Eskimo 
living in the interior of Keewatin District on the west side of Hudson Bay 
who are inland people, and who subsist chiefly on caribou. 

The administrative care of the Eskimo, exclusive of medical services, 

: devolves upon the Lands, Parks and Forests Branch of the Department of 
Mines and Resources, which, by regulative measures, conserves the natural 
| resources necessary to their subsistence. Medical care and hospitalization 
is a function of the Department of National Health and Welfare. 

! Contact with the Eskimo is maintained through permanent stations at a 
number of which medical officers are located—in the eastern, central and 
western Arctic; by patrols of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police; by radio- 
communication; by means of the annual Canadian Eastern Arctic Patrol by 
steamship; and by auxiliary motor vessels. 

The 1941 Decennial Census of Canada established the Eskimo popula- 
tion at 7,205, of which 5,404 were located in the Northwest Territories, 1,778 
in northern Quebec, and the remainder, 23, in other provinces. Delayed returns 
received too late for inclusion in the Census, would raise the 1941 Eskimo 
population to a total of 7,639, of which 1,965 were located in northern Quebec. 


An Eskimo family 
in their igloo at 
_ Baker Lake,Chest- 
'erfield Inlet on 
Hudson Bay. The 
man is working on 
a snow __ knife 
while his wife 
makes caribou 
moccasins. Their 
| grandson sits in 
to enjoy the gra- 
-mophone_ music, 
) for the radio, 
| gramophone and 
| other innovations 
of the White 
»man have _ pene- 
| trated even fo the 
ligloo of the far 


north. 


Immigration 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1947, a total of 66,990 immigrants 
entered Canada, this figure showing a 115-5 p.c. increase over the 31,081 
immigrants received during the fiscal year 1945-46, and a marked rise over 
the 1944-45 total of 15,300. 


Of the 66,990 immigrants, 47,976 were English, Scottish, Irish and Welsh 
from overseas, as compared with 20,162 and 9,943 in 1945-46 and 1944-45, 
respectively ; 11,410 were from the United States, as compared with 7,454 and 
4.624, respectively; and 7,604 were from other countries, as compared with 
3,465 and 739, respectively. Canadians returning from the United States after 
residing in that country numbered 6,315, as compared with 2,895 in 1945-46. 


The most notable development of Canada’s immigration policy during 
1947 was the admission of the first displaced persons from refugee camps 
in Europe. Special Orders in Council authorized the entry to Canada in 
group movements of 20,000 displaced persons in response.to requests for 
workers received from industries throughout the Dominion. All of these 
20,000 people are expected to reach Canada by the spring of 1948. In addition, 
there was a broadening of the categories under which relatives of Canadian 
citizens, whether or not they were displaced persons, could secure admission 
to this country. 


By Oct. 31, 1947, 4,679 displaced persons had reached Canada. Of these, 
3,007 went to lumber companies, 100 were given jobs in textile mills, and 426 
were assigned to domestic duties in hospitals and other service institutions ; 
1,102 displaced persons were admitted under the Close Relatives Plan; and 
44 children were placed in private homes. Of the approximately 21,000. applica- 
tions for admission made under the Close Relatives Plan, more than 11,000 
had been investigated and approved. At the same date, applications for the 
entry of 15,021 workers under the Group Movement Plan had been approved. 
These workers included the following: hydro workers, 2,000; miners, 2,301 ; 
railroad workers, 705; woods workers, 4,210; foundrymen, 114: ; steel eronaks 
375; construction workers, 500; domestics, 2,000; clothing workers, 2,316; 
dressmakers, 200; terrazo workers, 100; textile workers, 200. 


Included among immigrants from the British Isles are those being 
brought to this country by air through the Ontario Government plan which 
has an objective of 7,000 new residents for that Province. 

Some 4,527 Polish ex-service men were admitted to Canada: to furnish 
immediate relief to farmers urgently requiring help. At the end of two years’ 


employment at prevailing rates, consideration will be given to granting them 
permanent admission. 

Approximately 3,000 Dutch agriculturists, including, married people and 
their families as well as single men, have also been admitted. 

Figures for tourists who, although not immigrants, submit to immigra- 
tion examination at the International Boundary and ocean ports, showed a 
total entry (in round figures) of 34,693,300 people, made up of 20,622,000 
visitors from other countries, 14,065,000 Canadians returning from trips to 
other countries, and 6,300 Canadians returning after residing in the United 
States. Comparable figures for the previous year were 17,827,000 visitors, 
11,091,000 returning residents, and 3,000 returned Canadians. 
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NEW CANADIANS 


This Dutch family, ar- 
riving at Montreal, 
will settle on a farm 
near Edmonton, Alta. 


Immigrants from the 
United Kingdom ar- 
riving in Canada un- 
der the sponsorship of 
the Ontario Govern- 
ment immigration 
scheme. These new 
citizens travel by air 
at their own expense. 


Displaced persons from 

Germany brought to 
Canada by the Feder- 
al Government — fo 
work in the lumber 
industry. 


Vital Statistics 
Public Health 


* Vital Statistics 


ONC nation can afford to neglect the study of its vital 
statistics if the health of its citizens is to be maintained at a high level. 
Both Federal and Provincial Governments are fully alive to the dependence 
of the one upon the other and since 1926 they have collaborated in the 
compilation of statistics on which they base their joint efforts to offset any 
abnormally high incidence of disease. The one is a function of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and the Provincial Registration Officials, the other of 
the Health Departments at Ottawa and the provincial capitals. 


National Vital Statistics Index.A Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
Vital Statistics in September, 1944, decided that the Dominion and the 
provinces would collaborate in the creation of a National Vital Statistics 
Index for Canada. This index is being used collectively by the several govern- 
ments. Modern mechanical methods of microfilm and punch-card equipment 
are being synchronized. The former permits the rapid transmission to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics of photographic copies of the events registered 
in the provincial vital statistics offices. In setting up the National Index and 
for the analysis of the statistical facts, mechanical tabulation processes are 
being applied to the material on a uniform basis at the Bureau. 


Vital Statistics Council—A Vital Statistics Council for Canada was 
established by Order in Council dated July 31, 1945, to facilitate co-operation 
between Dominion and Provincial Governments with respect to the use of 


The important sub- 
ject of nutrition 
has a_ place 
the school curri- 
culum in Canada. 


in 


_ ee 


tut Sane 


vital records and statistics, and to ensure the creation and maintenance of a 
system that is adequate to meet increasing demands both for Dominion and 
provincial purposes. The Dominion Statistician is the Chairman, and the 
Council comprises one representative for each province, one for Yukon and 
the Northwest Territories, and the Chiefs of Vital Statistics and Census 
Divisions in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Births, Deaths and Marriages, by Provinces 
/ossirinirc ere 


Births Deaths Marriages 

Ay. Av. Av. 
Province 1946! 1926- 19461 1926- 1946! 1926- 

30 30 30 

Rate |.Rate Rate | Rate Rate | Rate 

No. per per No. per per No. per per 

M M M M M 
DO] 4 Ege Meena ae Fe 2-815). 29-9) 1997, 876 9-3] 11-0 837 8-9 5-4 
DNS ie coterie ees T72 8851 29-210 21.4 6,008 9-8] 12-4 6,549} 10:7 6:3 
INGAES Oh test. oe aye be ea 16,258] 33-9) 25-8 ABOSA On liane i-15 5,866} 12-2 7-4 
CHIGe Tee ea abit ae 110,809} 30-5] 30-5) 33,573 O-2). 13-5) 36,674) A081 6:9 
Bitte vases h rant Seerete te 93,809] 22-8] 21-0 38,592 9-4 11-2]) 46,052 11-2 7°8 
Man 18,881 26-0) 21-7 6,526 9-0 8-3 8,594 11-8 7-5 
Sraxe| as aie ale a ae 20,699] 24-9} 24-7 6,417 hed 7-3 8,279) 10-0 7-0 
Aa ees Ons, enw DOE GMa 2s ee 6,582 8-2 8-4 9,478} 11-8 8-0 
RECA ete Enesco seis 22,488] 22-4] 16-2) 10,091} 10-1 Oe Si TOD Ne ie 7-5 
Canada?...... 325,805] 26-5) 24-1 113,519 9-2] 11-1]) 134,078} 10-9 7-3 

1 Preliminary figures. 2 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Births—From 1926 to 1930 the number of births showed an upward 
trend, rising from 232,750 to 243,495. This movement was then reversed until 
1937 when the number of births reached its lowest point at 220,235 Ini i938 
it increased again and in 1939 was 229,468. Because of the growing population, 
the rate of births per 1,000 population showed a steeper decline, falling from 
23-9 in 1930 to 20-0 in 1937. In 1938 it rose slightly to 20:6 and in 1939 
it was 20:4. The influence of the War is reflected in the sharp increase that 
has taken place since 1939. In 1941 the number of births was 255,224 and the 
rate 22-2. The preliminary figures for 1946 show 325,805 births and a rate 
of 26:5; this is the highest birth rate recorded since 1926. 

Wherever birth statistics have been collected, they have shown an excess 
of male over female births. No conclusive explanation of this excess has yet 
been given. Nevertheless it is so much of an accepted statistical fact that 
a proper ratio of male to female births has become one of the criteria of 
complete registration. The number of males to every 1,000 females born in 


Canada in 1941-45 has varied between 1,057 and 1,067. 


Hospitalization and medical attendance at birth have increased greatly in 
recent years. In 1926-30 only 22 p.c. of live births occurred in hospitals, while 
in 1945 the proportion was 63 p.c. 


Deaths.—The annual death rate in Canada averages less than 10 per 1,000 
population, which is fairly low in comparison with other countries of the world. 
The ten leading causes of death accounted for 80 p.c. of the total 
deaths in Canada in 1945. Diseases of the heart, considered as a group, was 
the most important cause; cancer was second. The death rate from cancer has 
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advanced almost every year from 1926 to 1945, the increase in that period 
being from 80-7 to 119-3 per 100,000 population. This increase in cancer deaths 
is rather misleading, being due in part to improvement in diagnostic and 
X-ray techniques which enable the causes of death to be identified, instead 
of being attributed to other or unknown causes, but mainly to the aging of 
the Canadian population. Pneumonia, which was in third place in 1926 with 
a rate of 89-3 per 100,000 population, dropped in 1945 to seventh place with 
a rate of 45-9. 


Maternal Mortality—The average rate for the five-year period 1926-30 
was 5-7 per 1,000 live births. Since that time there has been a marked 
improvement. The rate decreased to 4-0 in 1940 and reached the low figure 
of 1-8 in 1946. 


Infant Mortality—In Canada during recent years this rate has shown a 
substantial reduction, falling from 102 per 1,000 live births in 1926 to 60 in 
1941 and 54 in 1942 and 1943. In 1946, the rate was 47 per 1,000, the lowest 
on record. 9 


Infant Deaths and Death Rates, by Provinces 


Infants under One Year Rates per 1,000 Live Births 
Province re 
1926 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 19461] 1926 | 1943-| 1944 | 1945 | 19461 
1 B25) CDA las MO Ne Rs 123 98 102 102 97 70 45 45 45 34 
INES ae aS arene oe 882 898 838 823 821 80 58 54 53 46 
IN IBS atte, Bement ae 1,095 886] 1,035 966| 1,061 106 68 he 71 65 
OUCioe ie s)nas eke El ,, 0061 16464915,6. O18) 262464162 119 142 7 68 62 55 
OE RWe rata te ue ui 5,302) 3,390) 3,346} 3,209] 3,509 78 42 43 41 37 
UNG LES RRB eA ea aN 12D 909 786 781 883 77 55 49 »48 47 
Sasken pies sear OS tl 873 858 824) 1,005 81 47 47 44 49 
HANI rere hore te Ne gee Be il DOs} 810 &89 862 941 85]- 42 46 43 42 
3 CHET aie Se 588 711 767 792 845 58 38 40] ~ 42 38 
Canada?...... 23,692) 15,217) 15,539) 14,823] 15,28t 102 54 55 51 47 
1 Preliminary figures. 2 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Natural Increase—In ,1926 the rate of natural increase was 13:3 per 
1,000 population. During the early 1930’s, when the birth rate was declining. 
rapidly, the death rate was also declining, but more slowly. In 1939, the 
death rate was 9-7, and the rate of natural increase 10-7. Since the beginning 
of the War, the natural increase rate has, of course, risen substantially. It was 
12-2 in 1941, 14-0 in 1943 and, according to the preliminary figures, it stood 
at 17 Sin 1946. 

Marriages.—In 1929 marriages in Canada numbered 77,288. They had 
increased steadily since 1926. The depression exercised a marked influence 
on marriages and the marriage rate, causing a steep downward movement 
until 1932, when the number of marriages was 62,531. From 1933 to. 1942 
a fairly steady increase took place, so that in 1942 marriages numbered 127,372, 
and the rate per 1,000 population was 10-9. For the years 1943 to 1945 the. 
numbers and rates were somewhat lower. During 1946, marriages num- 
bered 134,078, the largest number ever recorded, and the rate was 10-9. 
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; ie * Public Health 


The Federal Government has jurisdiction only respecting such public- 
health matters as are exclusively international, national and interprovincial, but 
it assists Provincial Departments of Health by conducting investigations and 
research into public-health problems and by co-operating with them in the 
preservation and improvement of public health. The Federal Government also 
makes grants to the provinces and to voluntary organizations engaged in 
public-health work. Treatment for ex-members of the Armed Forces is 
provided by the Department of Veterans Affairs in veterans services and 
public hospitals. 

The Dominion Council of Health, created originally in 1919, is responsible 
for correlating and co-ordinating the activities of Provincial Departments 
of Health; it comprises the Deputy Minister of Health of each of the provinces 
as well as a representative from each of the groups of agriculture, labour, 


and urban and rural women. A scientific adviser on matters of public health 


is attached to the Council. 

A tremendous amount of work in caring for the sick in their own 
homes, in the prevention of disease and in the education of the public in 
health improvement and first aid is carried on throughout Canada by such 
voluntary public-health agencies as the Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada, 
the Canadian Red Cross Society and the Order of St. John. 


Statistics of Health Institutions 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics collects, through its Census of Insti- 
tutions, statistics concerning public and private hospitals, institutions for 
incurables, Dominion hospitals, tuberculosis sanatoria and mental institutions. 
The latest figures available are summarized in the following tables. 


Testing canned foods for spoilage in the Laboratory 
of Hygiene, Bacteriology Section, Department 
of National Health and Welfare. 


Hospitals and Sanatoria, by Provinces, 1945 


mp ot, | P.E.L.|N.S.|N.B.| Que.| Ont.|Man.| Sask.| Alta.| B.C. |N.W.T.| Canada 


miLOspitals’..... . 5) 59 32 LAS iva 5 60} 163 127 129 8 973 
Up liCly Maes 4 33 7 83 151 40 87 90 76} - 6 587 
Incurablel....| Nil Nil 1 3 Ono d el 1 1 1} Nil 17 
Private! 2... 1 12 5 44 44 6 68 19 34 At 234 
Dominion....} Nil 14 9 15 41 13 7 17 18 1 135 

Mental : 
Institutions. . 1 17 1 8 17; 4 2 5 4, Nil 59 
Tuberculosis , 
Sanatoria?... 1 10 3 30 15 9 4 S) i ts 84 
Totals.... iz 86 36| 183) 277 73| 169] 137] 140 8 1,116 
1 Reporting units only. 2 Includes 41 units in other hospitals. 


Summary Statistics of Reporting Public and Private Hospitals, 
1941-45 


Norte.—Figures include hospitals for incurables, but do not include Dominion hospitals, 
mental institutions or sanatoria for tuberculosis. 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
No. No. No. No No 
Public Hospitals—1 
Wnitssreporting 3) 2. et 612 614 613 601 604 
Beda Dacitiesta.snth ea sere ete 59,733 60,205 61,041 62,195 62,619 
Patients under treatment?....| 1,057,553] 1,115,666] 1,204,170) 1,273,721] 1,356,161 
Motalipatient daysen ¢-iscn. a. 14,215 ,921/14,638,647)15,562 ,644/16,031,425)16, 767,607 
Private Hospitals— 
Wits reporting. ates in ter. 322 287 264 267 234 
IBedkeapaciticszanasae 6 cine 4,733 4,475 4,251 4,579 4,113 
Patients under treatment?.... 47,361 48,225 52,045 53,224 50,977 
Notalpatient days: va... ose 789 , 468 811,156 857 , 332 905 ,614 929 ,991 
1Tncludes hospitals for incurables. ‘Includes bassinets. 3 Includes newborn. 


Health . education 
is carried _ on 
through informa- 
tion services, com- 
munity health pro- 
jects, radio pre- 
sentation, posters, 
exhibits, etc. Free 
literature may be 
had for the ask- 


ing. 
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Welfare Services 
Veterans Affairs 


* Welfare Services 


(Oe necessity for rectifying economic and social mal- 
adjustment was anticipated during the War and in April, 1945, a White 
Paper was presented to Parliament. Social security was also among the 
subjects of discussion at the Dominion-Provincial Conference of 1945 and 
throughout the War there was constant planning for the day when Canadian 
service men and women would return to civilian life. 

As a result of this groundwork, two new administrations, National Wel- 


fare (associated with Health as the Department of National Health and 


Welfare) and Veterans Affairs, were set up and now occupy important places 


_ in the over-all program for social and economic welfare. 


The responsibility for social welfare in Canada rests traditionally on the 


provinces, which, in turn, delegate a large share of this responsibility to the 


municipalities. It is but recently, relatively speaking, that the concept of 
public welfare has grown to include more than poor relief, sanitation and 
institutions of confinement and that the provinces have undertaken to meet 
these expanding needs by maintaining institutions of one kind or another, 
child welfare services, and other specialized programs. Thus the provinces 
themselves have latterly assumed the major role in public welfare and, even 
though the municipalities have continued to carry substantial burdens, the 
Provincial Governments have taken a direct part in co-ordinating the work 
and assisting by subsidies and other means. 

At the same time, an increasing measure of responsibility on the part of 
the Federal Government has been in evidence; this was especially noticeable 
during the pre-war depression decade in the fields of unemployment relief, 
agricultural relief, old age pensions, financial aid to the provinces and, later, 
by the institution of a national system of contributory unemployment insurance. 


Dominion Welfare Services 


The creation of the Department of National Health and Welfare (8 Geo. 
VI, c. 22, 1944), brought into being for the first time a Federal Government 
service in which matters of welfare are a prime responsibility. The main 
functions of that Department, in the field of welfare, are: the promotion of 
social security and social welfare of the people of Canada; investigation 
and research; the preparation and distribution of information on social and 
industrial conditions affecting the lives and health of the people; co-operation 
with provincial authorities with a view to co-ordination of efforts in the 
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welfare field. The Welfare Branch administers family allowances, old age 
pensions and pensions for the blind, and the national physical fitness program. 
Other welfare services are administered by the Department of Labour, the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. 


Family Allowances.—The Family Allowances Act, 1944, was introduced 
for the purpose of equalizing opportunity for the children of Canada. The 
allowances are paid monthly to parents (to mothers, except in unusual cir- 
cumstances) and must be spent exclusively for the maintenance, care, training, 
education and advancement of the child. 


In general, all children under sixteen years of age are eligible for an 
allowance, including Indians and Eskimos. To be eligible a child must be 
registered for the allowance and be maintained by a parent, who is defined in 
the Act. For registration purposes a child must be under the age of sixteen 
years, must reside in Canada and, in addition, must have been born in Canada 
and resident since birth or lived in Canada for the three years preceding 
registration. Residence provisions do not apply to children born to parents 
domiciled in Canada but temporarily out of the country. The allowance is 
not payable to a child who, being of an age when he is required to attend 
school by the laws of the province where he resides and physically fit to 
attend school, fails to do so or to receive equivalent training. 


The allowances, which are tax free, are paid by cheque monthly at the 
following rates :— 


Children: under 6fyeans.of age F446... oes eee tes $5 
Children from 6-9.years of age .i,fsi.5. / sheaate atagehel nae $6 
Children =from 10-12) yearstofaagve wy Toe... earn gar $7 
Ghildren trom: 13-)5*tyea¥s plvawe sk. fcc eet. a. as $8 


The allowances are reduced after the fourth child as follows: one dollar 
reduction for the fifth child, two dollars each for the sixth and seventh child, 
and three dollars for each additional child. 


Current disbursements under the Family Allowance Act are running at 
the rate of $264,000,000 per annum. 


Rest and relaxa- 
tion for mothers 
and children are 
provided in the 
three-room _nurs- 
ery at Windsor 
Station, Montreal, 
for the use of 
families while 
waiting between 
trains. 


Family Allowance Statistics, September, 1947 


Families Average Average Total 
Province to Whom Total Allowance Aliowance Allowances 
or Territory Allowances Children per per Paid 
Were Paid Family Child Sept., 1947 
No. No. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island 127583 31,794 14-97 5-93 188 ,425 
INOVaAESCOlia ak) sone 86,123 200,353 13-82 5-94 1,190,302 
New Brunswick...... 67,409 172-558 14-96 5-84 1,008 , 347 
OME DECE aa Gee Wass 460,536 1,246,219 15-87 5-86 7,308,986 
OMUATION. a. oaGr tee honemas 544,096 1,078,588 11-93 6-02 6,492,211 
Manitoba s a... ig feo 99 ,434 206, 208 12-47 6-01 1,239,905 
Saskatchewan........ 114,693 258,528 13°55 6-01 1,553,846 
ENDER EAM ites Coe 116,338 249 317 12-87 6:00 1,497,075 
British Columbia..... 132,324 248 ,601 11-25 5-99 1,488,733 
Yukon and N.W.T... 3,017 6,564 | 12-80 5-88 38 ,626 
Motals.7 a 1,636,553 3,698,730 13-45 5-95 22,006,456 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for Blind Persons.—The Old Age Pen- 
sions Act, passed by Parliament in 1927, provided for the payment of non- 
contributory pensions to persons 70 years of age or over who fulfilled certain 
requirements as to income, residence and nationality. An amendment to the 
Act, passed in 1937, provided for pensions for blind persons 40 years of age 
or over who fulfilled similar requirements. 


Several amendments have since been made to the Act, the most important 
of these being made in 1947. As the Act stands at present, the maximum 
income allowed to old age pensioners, including pension, is $600 a year in 
the case of an unmarried pensioner and $1,080 a year in the case of a married 
pensioner, with higher amounts for blind pensioners. Each province is free 
to fix the maximum pension payable and the maximum income allowed within 
the limits of the Act and the Federal Government’s contribution to any pen- 
sioner shall not exceed 75 p.c. of $30 a month. The qualifying age for old 
age pensioners remains at 70 years, while that for blind pensioners has been 
lowered to 21 years. Residence requirements have been relaxed by the latest 
amendments and the requirement regarding nationality has been eliminated. 
The Department of National Health and Welfare is responsible for the 
Dominion administration of pensions paid under the Old Age Pensions Act. 


Summary of Old Age Pensions, by Provinces, as at June 30, 1947 


ae Persons Federal 
Province or Total Tihs aecaae 70 Years of |Government’s 
Territory Pensioners Pension Population Age to Total | Contribution 
Population since 1927 
No $ D.ch p.c $ 
Prince Edward Island 2,140 19-41 2:28 6-38 3,009 , 604 
INovarScotias...2. ss 15,613 22-81 Qe 5-39 28,164,999 
New Brunswick...... 13,571 22-79 2-83 4-58 19,851,359 
Ouebece 2... vi.baate. 54,906 24-03 L571 3-28 91,291,747 
Ontario.... 65,975 24-52 1-61 5-06 160,645 ,989 
iManttobass) 4.2.0 13,774 24-51 1-89 4-26 34,174,454 
Saskatchewan........ 14,396 24-32 1-73 3-86 33,096,641 
Pier tactics. ye Stee 12,811 24-09 1-60 3-63 27,236,639 
British Columbia..... 18,400 24-19 1-83 5:08 37,649,065 
Northwest Territories 17 24-71 0:14 1-52 36,814: 
Canada........ 211,603 — e os 435,157,311 
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Summary of Pensions for Blind Persons, by Provinces, as at , 
June 30, 1947 . 


see Federal 
Total Average Fae an Govern- 
Province or Territory Pen- Monthly Total ment’s Con- 
sioners Pension Population tribution 
since 1937 
No $ Dec $ 
Prince Hdward island 4 2y.es ast e.e 119 22-81 0-127 162 ,644 
INGOs S CORI Sheer Hh oe eb eons Ore 690 24-23 0-113 1,075,018 
Nieuw BrUENS Wick. ks. ae tenn 761 24-65 0-159 1, 2522356 
Ovepeer we eae rh ee bee 2;742 24-65 0-076 4,007,972 | 
OCALA Ve. Relea ot MA et aes oe 1,634 24-71 0-040 2,651,690. 
IMATE OD a oP cat set a tig aly ACR hee ae 395 24-76 0-054 583.279" 
Sask avehewaller estsiscise ket eh aes a eee 381 24-79 0-046 564,305 
PUD OL CA Git het eee Ba | aa eae ert & 285 24-51 0-036 398 , 400 
PUEISHUC OL UMMD lacey es eee es 376 24-49 0-037 566,778 
Northwest Territoriess mai: 4, il 25-00 0-008 325 
Ganadancgete sche See 7,384 — — 11,262,564 


Unemployment Insurance.—In 1940, by an amendment to the, British 
North America Act, the Federal Government was given complete jurisdiction 
in the field of unemployment insurance and since that time a national system | 
of unemployment insurance administered by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission has been in operation. (See Labour Chapter.) 


Physical Fitness——A program of fitness and recreation for Canada was 
introduced with the proclamation on Oct. 1, 1943, of the National Physical 
Fitness Act. Under that Act a National Council has been established to | 
promote the well-being of the people of Canada through physical fitness and — 
recreational activities. The Council, set up on Feb. 15, 1944, is an advisory 
body appointed by the Governor General in Council, which meets twice each 
year to discuss the over-all program, and to advise the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare on various aspects of it. In some provinces, provincial 
fitness councils function on lines comparable to the National Council. 

The Act is administered by the Department of National Health and 
Welfare whose Physical Fitness Division acts as a clearing house among 
the provinces for the latest information on fitness, recreation, community 
centres, physical education, sports and kindred activities. 


The Federal Government makes available to the provinces on a per 
capita basis an amount not exceeding $225,000 annually for the promotion 
of physical fitness and recreational projects. Financial assistance is given 
only to those provinces that have signed specific agreements with the Federal 
Government, such provinces receiving their share to the extent to which 
they match it dollar for dollar. 


Maximum Expiry Maximum Expiry 
Province Financial Date of Province Financial Date of 
Grant Agreement Grant : Agreement 
$ 
PTs 1,861 Mar. 31, 1948 || Man...... 14,290 Mar. 31,'1948 | 
INS Sieh ins 11,318 Dec. 31, 1948 Sask fants: 17 ,546 jane 1, 1954 
NUGBiosd ss 8,9581 No agreement AV Galete tan 15,591 Mar. 31, 1948 
‘Biker eee 65,2481 No agreement BGs 16,016 Mar. 31, 1948 


On Ries 74,1741 No agreement 


1 Set aside pending agreement. 
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Youth-training centres have been established in many communities as part of provincial 
fitness programs encouraged by Federal grants under the National Physical Fitness Act. 
These programs direct the energies of growing boys and girls into useful and enjoyable 


channels. 


Canadian Government Annuities.—The Canadian Government Annuities 
Act was passed in 1908 to authorize the issue of Government annuities, the 
purpose being to encourage and aid Canadians to make provision for old 
age. Any resident of Canada may purchase a Federal Government annuity 
up to $1,200, payable for life only, or for life with a guarantee period of 
10, 15 or 20 years, or for the lives of joint annuitants with continuation to 
the survivor. Immediate annuities may be purchased in a lump sum and are 
payable immediately. Deferred annuities are usually bought by employed 
persons and are purchased by payment of periodic premiums or a single 
premium, and are payable on retirement. 

Annuities may be purchased under individual contracts or by members 
of groups under group contracts. A group contract is generally an agree- 
ment with an employer to implement a retirement plan approved by the 
Minister of Labour, the purchase money being, as a rule, derived jointly 
from employers’ contributions and deduction from wages. 

On Mar. 31, 1947, annuity income of $16,191,058 was payable under 
38,754 contracts. The number of deferred annuities being purchased by 
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individuals privately was 63,504.. The numberof group contracts was 612, 
covering 70,996 registered employees. The balance at credit of the Annuities 
Fund was $357,161,953. 


Local offices are maintained in 43 centres throughout Canada to advise 
the public regarding the purchase of Government annuities. 


Dependents’ and Veterans’ Allowances.—Allowances paid to veterans’ 
dependents and to certain non-pensionable veterans are dealt with under 
Veterans Affairs, p. 65. 


Provincial Welfare Services 


The field of provincial welfare work is a very wide one. It includes 
homes for the aged and infirm, children’s aid societies, reformatories, day 
nurseries, homes for-child delinquents, training schools for mentally defective 
children, psychiatric services and industrial schools. These are, in Some 
provinces, maintained solely by provincial funds, in others by municipal, public 
or joint municipal and provincial funds. The Provincial Governments also 
supervise the institutions operated by cities, counties, districts and religious 
and benevolent societies, provide mothers’ allowances and other social services 
and, in co-operation with the Federal Government, provide old ; age pensions 
and pensions for the blind (see pp. 57-58). 


Mothers’ Allowances.—Eight of the provinces provide allowances to 
mothers who are widowed or who, under certain circumstances, are without 
means of support. Except in Alberta, where 25 p.c. of the allowance is borne 
by the municipality, and in Manitoba, where part of the cost is charged back to 
the municipalities through an equalized assessment, the whole cost is provided 
from provincial funds. The Acts of the respective provinces stipulate that the 
applicant must comply with certain conditions at the time of application. 


In Nova Scotia the exact amount paid is determined by the special circum- 
stances of each case, with a monthly maximum of $80 per family. In New 
Brunswick the maximum allowance is $27-50 per month for a mother and one 
child, and $7-50 per month for each additional child. Under certain circum- 
stances an additional $7-50 per month may be paid, provided the total amount 


payable per month does not exceed $60. In Quebec a mother with one. 


child receives $35 per month if living in a city or town of 10,000 or more, 
$30 per month if living elsewhere. An additional one dollar per month each 
is paid for the second, third, fourth and fifth child, $2 each for the sixth 
and seventh and $3 each for the eighth and subsequent children. In Ontario 
the maximum rate for mother and child is $42 in a city, $36 in a town and 
$30 in a rural district, with $6 for each additional child. An additional 
$10 per month per beneficiary may also be paid where need is evidenced. 
Manitoba pays a maximum monthly allowance of $40 for a mother and one 
child, excluding winter fuel, with additional allowances for subsequent children 
and a disabled father in the home. The maximum monthly allowance, excluding 
winter fuel, granted to any size of family, with or without the father in the 
home, is $121. In Saskatchewan, a maximum allowance of $10 is paid for 
the mother, $10 for an incapacitated father living with the family, $15 for 
the first child, $10 for the second and $5 for each succeeding child to a maxi- 
mum of ten children. The maximum monthly allowance for a family is $85. 
Alberta pays a maximum of $35 per month for a mother and child, with the 
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amount rising to $100 for a mother with nine children. The exact amount 
of allowance is set by the Department after consideration of circumstances 
in each case. Under the British Columbia regulations the amount that may 
be paid is $42-50 per month for mother and one child and $7-50 for each addi- 
tional child and for an incapacitated husband in the home. 


W orkmen’s Compensation 


For accidents occurring in the course of employment, compensation is 
payable in accordance with the law of every province, except Prince Edward 
Island, to workers or, in fatal cases, to their dependents. The entire cost 
of compensation and medical aid is borne by employers through a collective 
liability scheme administered by the province. Monthly pensions at a fixed 
rate are paid to widows and children; injured workmen receive two-thirds 
of their earnings (three-quarters in Saskatchewan) during total disablement, 
but the maximum amount of earnings taken into account is $2,000 in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and Alberta and $2,500 in Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 


Dependent and Handicapped Groups.—The work of the various institu- 
tions and agencies for the care of dependent and handicapped groups may 
be classified under two main headings: the care of adults and the care of 
children. 


thers bring their 
fants to baby 
inics for early 
mmunization 


jainst common 
ildhood diseases. 


Latest data show that at June 1, 1946, there were 16,334 adults under 
care. Of these, 1,043 were between the ages of 20 and 30 years; 1,617 between 
30 and 50; 1,369 between 50 and 60 years; and 12,305 were 60 years of age 
or over. Forty per cent were supported from charitable and private funds. In 
regard to mental and physical condition, 1,794 were either blind, deaf and 
dumb, or crippled, while 1,826 were feeble-minded or sub-normal, and 1,183 
were epileptics, incurables or insane. 


At the same date, there were under care 30,317 children under 20 years 


of age, of which number 5,926 were in homes for adults and children; 11,754 
in orphanages; 583 in day nurseries; and 12,054 in children’s aid societies. 


Other Welfare Services 


There are in existence many voluntary organizations whose efforts are 
directed to social service work. The Canadian Welfare Council gives 
national direction to, and co-ordinates the work of, the local welfare agencies ; 
specialized organizations, such as the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind and the Canadian Federation of the Blind, occupy a somewhat similar 
role in their particular fields. The various Community. Chest organizations 
and service clubs assist welfare work by helping to finance local organiza- 
tions, and the great work of the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, the Catholic Youth Organization 
and the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, the Boy Scouts, Girl Guides and 
similar youth organizations in what may be described as preventive rather 
than curative work cannot be overlooked. Day nurseries prove invaluable 
to many mothers who are obliged to work. Most of the activities of these 
organizations are not susceptible to statistical measurement. The Canadian 
Red Cross, the Victorian Order of Nurses, and the Order of St. John perform 
many welfare services, though they are more properly designated as public- 

~health organizations. 


* Veterans Affairs 


The Second World War was only a few months old when Canada began 
planning for the re-establishment of her ex-service men and women in civilian 
life. During the War this planning continued and a comprehensive program, 
justly termed one of the most extensive and generous in the world, was in 
effect when victory became a fact. 

The Department of Veterans Affairs was established in October, 1944, 
to. administer the legislation concerning rehabilitation. The peak of the 
Department’s work was reached in 1946, since demobilization of approximately 
one million men and women who served in the Armed Forces of Canada 
was almost entirely completed during that year. It has been estimated that, 
assisted by the rehabilitation program, 95 p.c. of these veterans have found 
peacetime occupations or are completing training for their chosen careers. 

The Department of Veterans Affairs has an organization extending from 
Halifax to Vancouver, including hospitals in all the large centres. ‘Close 
liaison is maintained between the Department of Veterans Affairs and other 
Dominion and Provincial Departments and community organizations. 
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Approximately one-half of the staff of the Department has been engaged 
in providing adequate medical treatment and care for the thousands of eligible 
veterans requiring it. The remainder of the staff has dealt with the various 
other Branches: the Veterans’ Land Act Administration; the Rehabilitation 
Branch; the Canadian Pension Commission; the War Veterans’ Allowance 
Board; General Administration; etc. 

Certain of the legislation passed for the assistance of veterans has served 
its purpose and has been dropped. Continuing legislation is outlined below. 


Treatment Regulations—The majority of veterans receive treatment 
under five of the twelve classifications contained in these regulations. 

Class I provides treatment for pensioners for their pensionable disability. 
If hospitalized, the veteran receives the equivalent of 100 p.c. pension rate less 
$15 per month, and if an out-patient, the equivalent of 100 p.c. pension rate. 

Class II provides treatment shown to be required at the time of discharge. 
Such treatment must be commenced generally within thirty days following 
discharge and may be continued for the period of a year, or the period of 
service if less than a year, with allowances equal to the pay and allowances 
of rank in effect at the time of discharge. If pension entitlement has been 
granted, treatment may be continued to finality. 


Eminent. medical men from Canada and the Unifed States watch intently while the plastic 
surgery consulfant at Christie Street Hospital, Toronto, performs a delicate operation. 


Class III provides treatment for veterans for any disability not a result 
of misconduct arising during the year following their discharge. While receiv- 
ing such treatment, monthly allowances of: single $50, married $70, plus 
allowances for dependents, may be paid. 

Class V provides treatment for the remainder of their lives for veterans 
with meritorious service, where it is shown that the veteran is unable to afford 
the treatment required. No allowances are paid, except, where necessary, a 
“comforts and clothing” allowance of up to $10 a month. 

Class VI provides domiciliary care for totally disabled aged veterans who 
require some one to look after them, but who do not require active treatment. 

Veterans are also entitled to any dental treatment required during the year 
following discharge. They are provided, free of charge, with prosthetic appli- 
ances which they require and these appliances are serviced and renewed for life. 

The general policy with regard to post-discharge treatment is designed 
to provide the best possible professional medical and surgical care for veteran 
patients. The peak of the load was reached in the spring of 1946 and since 
then a large proportion of the Service hospitals taken over to meet the peak 
have been closed and a permanent building program undertaken, much of 
which will not concern beds but rather ancillary services essential for adequate 
investigation, diagnosis and treatment. 


Veterans Rehabilitation Act.—Under this legislation considerable num- 
bers of veterans have been given the opportunity ‘to resume schooling inter- 
rupted by war service and to upgrade their abilities in almost every field 
of business and professional endeavour. Training allowances as well as 
academic fees were paid under the Act, which also provided for allowances 
to veterans temporarily incapacitated, those awaiting returns from new farms 
and businesses, and veterans lacking employment in the first eighteen months 
after discharge. The majority of these allowances have now ceased, except 
for those to veterans still studying at Canada’s universities under the 
rehabilitation plan, and those whose applications for vocational training came 
late in 1947. Awaiting returns allowances may be made available to veterans 
settled on farms under the Veterans’ Land Act at any time within one year 
efter their establishment. Provision is also made under the Act for certain 


disabled pensioners and veterans in hospital whose training has been neces- . 


sarily postponed. 


War Service Grants Act.—This Act provides for gratuities and re-estab- 
lishment credits for veterans, and these are calculated on length, type and 
category of service. Payment of war service gratuities has been made to 
more than 940,000 ex-service men and women, virtually completing this 
portion of the program. However, re-establishment credits, which are in 
effect additional gratuities expended on the veterans’ behalf only for certain 
approved purposes, may be used at any time within ten years after the date 
of discharge or cessation of hostilities (Dec. 31, 1946, under this Act), which- 
ever is the later, provided alternative rehabilitation benefits have not been 
obtained. The average re-establishment credit is approximately $400. 


The Pension Act.—Under ‘this Act pensions are paid to veterans as a 
compensation for loss or lessening of normal abilities incurred during service. 
The 100 p.cs pension rates per annum for ranks equivalent to Lieutenant 
(military) or lower are: man, $900; wife, $300; first child, $180; second 
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in an engineering 
class receive. in- 
struction in the 
use of a_ rock- 
grinding mill. 


child, $144; each subsequent child, $120; widows, $720. Higher rates are in 


effect for higher ranks. Pensions vary from 5 p.c. to 100 p.c. based on assessed 


percentage of disability: The insurance principle applies for service in Canada 
and overseas. Under this principle the disability need not be directly a result 
of service duties. a y 

The Canadian Pension Commission examines the final medical report of 
each discharged member of the Forces. If a disability is found on discharge a 
decision on pension entitlement is rendered. Adequate provision exists for 
unfavourable decisions to be reviewed, and veterans may have the assistance 
of the Veterans’ Bureau in preparing and presenting such claims for review 
at no cost to the veteran. 


~ .War Veterans’ Allowance Act.—Veterans become eligible for an allowance 
under this Act when they reach the age of 60 or, due to physical or economic 
reasons, or a combination of both, become incapable of supporting themselves 
before reaching that age. The age limit for widows of veterans who might 
have qualified is 55. To qualify, veterans must have served with the Canadian 
Forces in,a. theatre of war, or on active service with the Canadian Forces 
in two wars. The maximum annual allowances are: single $365, married 
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$730. Reductions in these allowances are made for: other income, although 
the exemptions to this rule were recently increased to permit single veterans 
a maximum annual income of $640, and married veterans $1,130, inclusive of 
allowances, without the allowances being reduced. 


Veterans’ Land Act.—This act offers three main types of assistance to 
qualified veterans for settling on the land: full-time farming, small holdings 
in connection with industrial or other employment, or small holdings in con- 
nection with commercial fishing. Maximum assistance allowed is $6,000, of 
...which up to $1,200 may be spent for stock and equipment. The veteran pays 

‘down 10 p.c. of the cost of land, buildings and permanent improvements, 
and contracts to repay two-thirds of that cost over a*period of not more than 
twenty-five years at 34 p.c. interest. The remainder’of the cost becomes a 
grant from the Federal Government but may not be realized until the veteran 
has satisfactorily fulfilled the terms of his contract for at least ten years. 

The Act also contains provision for assistance to veterans settling on 
provincial Crown lands and Indian Reserves, and to veterans holding farms 
under lease or by agreement of sale. There is also provision for fully repay- 
able loans at 34 p.c.:interest to veterans who own their Gwn farms. 


The Veterans’: Business and Professsional Loans. Act.—This Act enables 
veterans to obtain loans through the chartered banks of Canada up to a maxi- 
mum of $3,000 at not more than 5 p.c. interest for business or professional 
purposes. The amount of the loan may not exceed two-thirds of the total 
amount to be invested in the business by the veteran. The chartered banks 
follow normal lending practices, but the Government guarantees each individual 
bank at the rate of 25 p.c. on any loss incurred on the first million dollars 
loaned by each bank, and 15 p.c. on loans in excess of the first million dollars. 
The total amount of loans by all banks to which such guarantee extends is 
$25,000,000. 

In addition to the above legislation constituting the Canadian rehabilita- 
tion program, there are a number of Acts entitling, to a greater or lesser 
degree, former members of Auxiliary Services, Merchant Navy, South African 
Nurses, Special Operators, etc., to benefits under all or part of this program. 


A convalescent ve- | 
teran — exercises | 
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Survey of Production 


Cae conditions, caused by huge post-war 
demand for civilian goods, prevailed in the past two years, though industrial 
operations showed some recession from wartime achievements. Ample buying 
power in the domestic market was supplemented by heavy export trade 
financed by Government credits. Construction to meet the demand for 
new residential and industrial requirements also contributed to the general 
state of well-being. 

_The value of production, according to preliminary computation, was 
greater in 1947 than in any other peacetime year. Activity during 1946 
was retarded by lack of raw materials and by industrial disputes but the 
situation improved greatly in 1947, volume and prices rising to high levels. 

The scope of the survey of production is limited to a discussion of the 
production of commodities classified as primary and secondary operations. 
The activities of the transport, trade, finance, government and service groups 
are entirely excluded. A report of this kind must differentiate between 
the more important branches of production and at the same time present 
a grand total from which duplication has been eliminated. In the component 
items for some industries, such as sawmilling, fish canning and‘ curing and 
non-ferrous metal smelting, production is regarded both as a primary and a 
secondary operation but the duplication is eliminated from the grand totals. 

The gross value of commodity production in 1945, the latest year 
for which final figures are available, amounted to $11,700,000,000 com- 
pared with $12,600,000,000 in the preceding year. The termination of 
hostilities in 1945 led to a reduction in productive operations during the 
last half of the year; the high level reached in 1944 resulting from the 
heavy demands of wartime was the peak of production in Canada. While 
the statistics of gross production are of interest as indicating the amount 
of revenue produced by the operating units in the field, the total includes 
a large element of duplication. The net value of production, obtained by 
deducting the cost of materials, is a more accurate measure of the contribution 
to the national economy. The net value of output was $6,100,000,000 in 1945, 
compared with $6,700,000,000 in the preceding year and $6,300,000,000 in 1943. 
The records of all years other than those two’ were broken in the period 
under review. 

The net output of the six primary industries expanded from $1,400,- 
000,000 in 1938 to $2,500,000,000 in 1945, an increase of 80 p.c. The 
relative advance by the secondary industries consisting of construction, manu- 
factures and custom and repair was far greater, the gain having been 134 p.c. 


The outstanding feature was the marked advance of 149-6 p.c. in the net 


value of goods manufactured, the relative importance of which rose from 
49-9 p.c., in the pre-war year to 58-6 p.c., in 1945. Forestry, fisheries and 


trapping were also of relatively greater,importance in 1945 than in 1938. 
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Apple orchards in bloom at Penticton on the southern shore of Okanagan Lake, B.C. 
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Manufacturing has definitely taken precedence over agriculture in net value 
of production, the share of the latter in 1945 having been slightly more than 
21 p.c. Forestry at 9 p.c., and mining at 6:8 p.c. followed in the order named. 


A general impression of the change in the volume of commodities pro- 
duced may be obtained by dividing the net values for each of the nine indus- 
trial groups by its price index. There was, of course, a marked advance in 
the volume of production during the war vears, the output of commodities 
rising 65 p.c. between 1938 and 1945. Manufactures, after the elimination 
of duplication with the primary industries, showed the greatest gain at 119-5 
p.c. Important advances were shown by each of the nine main branches of 
production except mining. 

The size of the working force, without distinction as to status, is an 
excellent measure of the relative importance of the various industries in the 
economic life of Canada. In 1945, manufactures and agriculture afforded 
working opportunities to slightly more than one-half of Canada’s working 
force, with manufactures slightly in the lead. Services at 17-3 p.c. and trade 
and finance at 15-1 p.c. came next in importance. The transportation and 
communications, construction and mining industries were responsible for the 
occupation of 7-7 p.c., 4:2 p.c. and 1-6 p.c. of the active civilian labour force. 

Ontario produced 41:1 p.c. of the Canadian output in 1945, leading 
the other provinces by a considerable margin. Quebec followed with 27-9 
p.c., while British Columbia held third place with a percentage of 8-8. 
The advances in net value produced in Ontario, Nova Scotia, Manitoba 
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$257 in the pre-war year. 


and Alberta during 1945 over 1938 were less than the percentage increase 
in the nation-wide total. On the other hand, the percentage for Quebec rose 
from 25-3 in 1938 to 27-9 in 1945, and for Saskatchewan from 4-2 to 6-0. 

~ Net commodity production was $502 per capita in 1945 compared with 
Each of the provinces showed per capita better- 
ment in this comparison. Ontario with its pre-eminent industrial position and 
diversification was in first place with $624 per capita, a gain of $279 over 
the level of 1938. British Columbia ranked second with a per capita of $5064, 
compared with $305. The per capita output of Quebec was more than doubled 


amounting to $476 in 1945. 


Gross and Net Values of Production, by Industries, 1944 and 1945 


1944 1945 
Industry —_————- = - —- — 
Gross Net Gross Net 
$ $ $ $ 
oe PNOBIENITUTe cnet. 1,918,212 ,000 1,533,372 ,000 1,683,237 ,000 1 ,284,682.,000 
BOrEStEYs akin siete ee 887 ,973 ,532 507 , 357,605 964,237 ,446 550,970,574 
EMISINEDIGS 5 ie aio eee 123,705,565 76 , 889 , 487 158,202,990 85,373,768 
SURE BY OPE a SoA petere Rm yee 23,988 ,773 23,988,773 212 5052447; 21,505,447 
WANT IN O  e ae ae 897 , 407,212 454,022 ,468 766,721,126 413,576,880 
Electric power.......: 215,246,391 209,757,908 2NS5. 105473 210,036,214 
Less duplication in 
jJorest production}.... 78,294,000 61,357 ,833 80,641,000 64,501,946 
Totals, Primary 
Production.....| 3,988,239,473| 2,744,030,408] 3,728.368,482 2,501,642 ,857 
COnSthuchion.t tet wk 449 ,838,059 249 ,037 ,017 543 ,579 , 833 Q2OI OST. Soe 
Custom and repair.... 243,424,000 165,174,000 262 ,621.000 178,200,000 
Manufactures........ 9,073,692 ,519} 4,015,776,010) 8,250.368,8606| 3,564,315,899 
Totals, Secondary 
Production.....| 9,766,954,578| 4,429,987,027)] 9,056,569,699| 4,010,473,735 
Less duplication i 
manufactures?....... 1,160,974 ,424 437,045,069) 1,115,088,513 428 , 243,781 
Grand _ Totals....| 12,594,219,627 6,736,972,366) 11,669,849,668 6,083,872,812 


1 Duplication eliminated between the agriculture and forestry totals; both items include 


the value of forest products obtained from farm lots. 


2 This is the 


duplication elim- 


inated under “‘Manaufactures’’ which item includes sawmills, pulp and paper mills, etc., also 
included under other headings above. 


Gross and Net Values of Production, by Provinces, 1944 and 1945 


1944 | 1945 
Province or Territory a ; — — 
Gross Net Gross Net 
$ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island. 32,865 ,329 18,850,736 36,431,776 20,604 ,9Tf 

INOMALOCOLIA. debentian 342 ,965 ,225 193,327 ,946 Soo .022 5005 - 182,724,409 

New Brunswick....... 249,614,350 135,376,199 254,962 ,964 133,984,112 

Ouvebhec. Laces Gat Se 3,694,059 ,531 1,899 594,337 3,308,798 ,968& 1,694,335 ,&871t 

Ontario Mania bret al st evra c DAN 24 SOS 2,682 ,709,260] 5,051,713,237 2499 527.2 2S 

Naim toban®, uc) fe stare 587,765,693 JA OD SED So 560,731,469 288,608,923 

Saskatchewan;... ..2.. 740,052,295 528,818, 265 575,140,633 364 , 706,923 

EN IDET PASS ef ines 655,354,857 416,120,352 599 366,498 359,235,626 

British Columbia..... 938, 643 , 866 543 ,947,198 939,029 , 406 535,488,648 
“Yukon and Northwest 

Territories. .>: 04.5 S052 710 5,134,538 Salon 74s 4,656,166 

‘Rotalsaccn. shee 12,594,219,627 6,736,972,366)| 11,669,849,668 6,083,872,812 
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Agriculture 


BAG ca tne is the most important single indus- 
try in Canada—about one-quarter of the population is engaged in farming. 
At the time of the 1941 Census, 3,200,000 people were living on 733,000 
farms, the total extent of which, including 92,000,000 acres of improved land, 
was 175,000,000 acres. Most of the readily available agricultural land is now 
occupied and any further increase in cultivated acreage must be developed 
on, or beyond, the fringe of settlement or by improvement of occupied land 
through clearing, draining, irrigation and control of weeds. 


* Agricultural Developments Since 1939 


The annual output of farm products increased during the war years as 
much as 40 p.c. over the average in the immediate pre-war period, 1935-39. 
The expansion was accomplished by more intensive farming, by greater 
efficiency and by a bountiful nature. In reaching this increased production, 
Canadian farmers were guided by objectives based on war needs determined 
at annual Dominion-Provincial agricultural conferences. ; 

The outstanding wartime agricultural development was the rapid and 
pronounced expansion in the production of live stock and live-stock products, 
particularly of hogs, beef, poultry, eggs and dairy products. While output 
increased in all parts of the country, the most continuous expansion was in 
the Prairie Provinces where the increase in feed grains, poultry, eggs and 
beef cattle was striking, and that of hogs almost phenomenal. The relatively 
greater increase in the West was occasioned by the considerable shift from 
wheat-growing to more diversified farming. This was due partly to the 
wheat acreage diversion program and partly to lack of export demand for 
wheat, with consequent low prices, during a period when the markets for 
live stock and live-stock products were reasonably satisfactory. Later, in 
1944, with improved wheat prices and a reduced carry-over, wheat acreage 
increased and, by the first quarter of 1945, hog production showed a decline. 
Total area in field crops in Canada fluctuated between 56,800,000 acres and 
62,800,000 acres in the period between 1939 and 1945. In terms of grain- 
consuming animal units, Canada’s live stock expanded significantly during 
the war years, reaching its peak during the 1944 crop year. By 1944, market- 
ings.of cattle, hogs, lambs and sheep were up 33 p.c., 139 p.c., and 40 p.c., 
respectively, over 1939. Production of milk and eggs was increased by 
about 11 p.c. and 63 p.c., respectively, during the same period. Since that 
time there has been a downward trend. Between June 1, 1944, and June 1, 
1945, the number of grain-consuming animal units declined by over 7 p.c. 
Heavy marketings during the autumn of 1945 were an important factor in a 
further liquidation of live stock. Hogs declined in number most noticeably, 
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particularly in the Prairie Provinces. Such crops as fibre flax, soybeans, 
rapeseed and sunflower seed, assumed more importance in the farm production 
program. 

The wartime shift or change in pattern of production was as significant 
as the increase in total output. On the prairies there was a rapid expansion 
in the live-stock population, a shift from wheat to coarse grains, and also 
a greater production of oil-bearing crops. In Ontario and Quebec, the great 
dairy production areas of Canada, shifts were evident in the utilization of milk, - 
marked increase occurring in fluid sales and in the output, largely for export, 
of cheese and concentrated milk. There was also a moderate increase in 
creamery butter but a marked decline in dairy butter. In the Maritime: 
Provinces the shift was to live stock. The Province of British Columbia 
expanded its seed-growing industry. 

The expansion of agricultural output in Canada during the war years 
was the result of a number of factors, and some of these may continue in 
the post-war period. 


(1) Farm Prices.—The relatively high level of prices of farm products 
was of major importance in increasing production. The farm price level in 
1945 was 92:3 p.c. higher than that of 1939. 


(2) Weather—Weather on the whole was conducive to Jarge farm 
production. Adequate rainfall and favourable wintering for live stock in 
many parts of Canada helped to bring about a higher total output. 


(3) Technological Changes—lIn an endeavour to achieve maximum pro- 
duction, efforts were directed towards finding higher yielding strains and 
varieties of crops. This resulted in a substantial addition to agricultural 
output, but it is difficult to isolate the effect of any single item. Since 1939 
six new kinds of oats—Ajax, Exeter, Brighton, Beaver, Larain and Laural— 
have been introduced. All of these are high yielding, early maturing and 
stem-rust resistant. Between 1939 and 1944 the acreage planted to corn for 
husking in Ontario changed almost entirely from the open-pollinated varieties 
to corn hybrids. In 1939, only 10 p.c. of the total corn acreage was planted 
with the hybrid seed variety; by 1944, the figure had increased to 95 p.c. 
Average acre yields were 38:9 bu. for the period 1936-40, and 45:8 bu. 
for the period 1941-45. In addition to greater yields per acre, hybrid corn 
has reduced the amount of labour required for harvesting as it does not lodge 
because of the stronger stalks and roots. The increased production of sun- 
flowers, a valuable source of edible oil, came from improved varieties such 
as the better strains of Mennonite and Sunrise. These are semi-dwarf types 
which can be harvested by means of the ordinary combine. During the last 
year of the War, a hybrid variety of sunflower was developed, with a 30-p.c. 
greater yield per acre. 


(4) Mechanization—No doubt one of the major influences on farm 
output in recent times has been the rapid rate of mechanization in farm 
operations. Even with a limited supply of farm equipment available during 
the war years, there was a decided change toward mechanization because of 
shortage of labour and increased income. The largest increases were: in 
tractors, milking machines, potato planters and diggers, combines, manure 
spreaders and hay machinery. Almost 90,000 tractors of all kinds were sold 
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in the years between 1940 and 1944; there were only 160,000 tractors on all 
farms in 1941. More than 21,000 milking machines were sold during the 
same period. 

(5) Commercial Fertilizers—The world shortage of fertilizers during 
wartime directed attention to the more efficient use of such supplies as could 
be obtained and their careful use increased crop yields. Through the efforts 
of the Fertilizer Administration supplies in Canada were well maintained 
and the sale of mixed fertilizers rose to 527,000 tons by the middle of 1945, 
an increase of 161 p.c. over the pre-war period. 


(6) Processing and Preservation of Foods.—The necessity for trans- 
porting perishable farm products to different parts of the world under 
adverse conditions increased research in processing farm products. The task 
was two-fold: to process the product so that it would keep, and to reduce 
bulk to conserve limited shipping space. The rapid expansion of the egg- 
drying and vegetable-dehydration industries enabled Canadian farmers not 
only to maintain, but greatly to increase production of many perishable 
products. Canned vegetables and juices, evaporated milk and processed fruits 
were sent overseas in large quantities. 


(7) Specialization —Another important factor in the expansion of agri- 
cultural output was the continued development of specialization. Though on 
many farms a wide range of products is still produced, the output on others 
is more specialized, and probably more efficient, than it was formerly. The 
more specialized operator in turn tends to leave to other specialists the pro- 
duction of farm products and supplies, or the operation of services, at which 
they are more proficient. Thus the production of seeds, eggs for hatching, and 
such services as milk hauling, feed mixing and seed cleaning, are being under- 
taken more generally by persons other than the farmers themselves. For 
example, the output of commercial mixed feeds (prepared stock and poultry 
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feed) trebled between 1939 and 1944. The production of poultry feeds, includ- 
‘ing laying and hatching mash, growing mash, scratch feed and chicken starter, 
was the largest single item. : 

In summation, agriculture, like many other industries, underwent marked 
changes in the war years. The Canadian agricultural problem was not one 
of ploughing up pastures, of bringing new areas into production in order to 
expand food supplies at all costs; rather it was the diversion of farm acreages 
to new commodities, or to new proportions of previously cultivated crops. 
Encouragement, rather than direct regulation, was relied upon. Production 
in Eastern Canada was intensified. In Western Canada major shifts occurred 
in the production program, and diversification, which had been making slow 
progress, was hastened. This trend slowed down considerably after 1944. 
Production in Canada as a whole was influenced by the requirements. of the 
British Ministry of Food and by domestic needs. Specifically, this resulted 
in expansion of the live-stock and live-stock products enterprise, in coarse 
grain acreage, and in the acreage of such crops as flaxseed, soybeans, rape- 
seed, fibre flax, sugar beets and peas. These changes in volume and type 
of product reflect a major adjustment which, considered as a whole, brought 
a better balance to agriculture. Though the adjustment was Dominion-wide, 
it was reflected most in the Prairie Provinces. 

Since the War agricultural production has been maintained at nearly 
wartime volume though somewhat below the peak of 1944. With the demand 
for food practically world-wide, marketing problems are almost negligible; 
indeed the task is to keep production in reasonable balance to meet the 
somewhat varied requirements. At the Dominion-Provincial Conference in 
December, 1946, called to plan agricultural production for 1947, it was 
generally agreed that Canadian agriculture and the requirements of a hungry 
world could best be served by endeavouring to increase the production of 
live stock and dairy products and maintain the production of eggs and poultry. 
This involved a greater production of feed grains and, as an incentive, a 
considerably higher support price for oats and barley was announced in 
March, 1947. 

Thus post-war agriculture has followed closely the pattern that arose 
from wartime requirements, with special emphasis on the production of 
live stock and dairy and poultry products, particularly eggs. Despite the 
world shortage of wheat, increased production of this grain in Canada beyond 
a somewhat definite acreage presents difficulties. Broadly speaking, unless 
summerfallow, an essential in long-time crop rotation, is to be sacrificed, 

_every increase in wheat acreage tends to reduce the production of oats and 
barley required to feed live stock and poultry. The problem is to keep the 
acreage in wheat, feed grains and summerfallow in suitable balance. 

As conditions permitted, wartime agricultural controls and subsidies were 
lifted and by mid-summer of 1947 few remained. At the end of March’ 
1947, it was possible to abolish the Agricultural Supplies Board and its 
administrations dealing with feeds, fertilizers and pesticides, seeds and fibre 
flax, and transfer to the Department of Agriculture continuing programs 
previously directed by the Board. At the same time the work of the Agri- 
cultural Food Board in directing and paying agricultural subsidies was com- 
pleted and the Board ceased operations. Because of the continuation of forward 
food contracts with Great Britain (reviewed below) it remained necessary 
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to continue the operations of the three commodity boards—Meat Board, Dairy 
Products Board, and Special Products Board. As these Boards were originally 
established under the War Measures Act, it was necessary’ to re-establish 
them under the provisions of the Agricultural Products Act, 1947. With 
the continued shortage of agricultural products and supplies and the generally 
higher priceslevel in some countries, it remained necessary to retain control 
of the export of many agricultural commodities under the Export and Import 
Permit Act, 1947. Without this control over exports, domestic requirements 
and overseas commitments of many agricultural commodities could not be 
sate-guarded. 

The United Kingdom has always been Canada’s best customer for farm 
products, and since the War the bulk of Canada’s exportable surplus has gone 
to that country. Almost immediately after the outbreak of war the British 
Ministry of Food became the sole buying agency for all food imported from 
Canada, and the British Government announced its desire to purchase through 
the Canadian Government and not through the trade. This necessitated the 
establishment of commodity boards, though wheat purchases were negotiated 
through the Canadian Wheat Board. This action by the British Govern- 
ment, originally arising from the necessity of war and continuing through 
the post-war period because of world shortage and as a means of providing 

a greater measure of price stability, was a considerable departure from pre- 
war export trading and made it necessary for the two Governments to enter 
into agreements for practically all agricultural products, most of which have 
been projected into future years. This form of ‘trading may continue for 
some time. The more important agreéments concern wheat, bacon, beef, lamb 
and mutton, cheese, evaporated milk, eggs and poultry. 


Demand for food in the United Kingdom has resulted in a great increase in Canada’s hog 
production. Though not at its peak, the pig population was almost 5,500,000 at the 
end of June, 1947. Exports of hams, shoulders and sides in the first ten months of 
1947 were valued at $49,918,854, the United Kingdom receiving 97.9 p.c. of that 


The major agreement is a four-year (1946-50) wheat agreement under 
which Canada will sell to the United Kingdom during the period a total of 
600,000,000 bu. of wheat, some of it as flour. Based on this contract, the 
Canadian Government announced an arrangement aimed at giving price 
stability to the grain producers in the Prairie Provinces over a period of 
years. A guaranteed initial price will be paid on all wheat delivered to 
the Canadian Wheat Board and, in addition, a pool will be established into 
which money from the sale of all wheat will be credited. Any surplus in 
the pool above any initial payments on all wheat sold by the Board will 
be distributed to growers on the basis of their wheat deliveries over a specified 
period. (See also p. 82.) 

The present contract for bacon is for 350,000,000 Ib. in 1947 and 400,000,000 
Ib. in 1948, and 120,000,000 lb. of beef and 10,000,000 Ib. of mutton and lamb 
are under contract for 1947. Miscellaneous meat products contracted for 
include beef and pork livers, tongues and kidneys, and 25,000,000 1b. of canned 
meat lunch. Eggs, either in the shell or processed as powder, call for the 
delivery of 83,000,000 doz. annually for 1947 and 1948. The cheese contract 
is for 125,000,000 lb. in each of the annual periods ending Mar. 31, 1947 and 
1948, and evaporated milk will be supplied at the rate of 28,800,000 Ib. in each 
of the similar periods. The British Ministry of Food has expressed its readiness 
to take quantities in excess of those specified in most of the food agreements. 


Lack of dollar exchange by. Great Britain, which became acute in the 
summer of 1947, did not upset the food contracts materially, but that country 
has not found it possible to buy any fresh apples of the 1946-47 crop nor, 
since August 1947, any poultry. Fortunately, Canadian poultry is in reason- 
ably good demand in the United States, and the provisions of the Agricultural 
Prices Support Act have been extended to the apple growers (see also p. 94). 


Although long-term contracts for export ‘have been signed, Canadian 
farmers will need to maintain high quality to retain export markets in com- 
petition with farmers of other exporting nations. Science has made rapid 
progress during the War, and farmers cannot afford to ignore the con- 
tributions of scientific investigators in the fields of production, marketing 
and distribution of agricultural products. Canadian farmers are forturiately 
well served in this respect by the Dominion and Provincial Departments 
of Agriculture and by the universities and other research agencies. 

Possibly one of the most important pieces of farm legislation enacted 
within recent years is the Agricultural Prices Support Act, 1944, which enables 
the Canadian Government, acting through a Board, to establish support prices 
at which the Board will buy any unmarketable surplus of designated agri- 
cultural products (except wheat, which is handled separately) and so protect 
the farmer against declining prices. Actually, the present food contracts 
with Great Britain, which are at fixed prices, act as support prices without 
invoking the provisions of the Agricultural Prices Support Act, and Canadian 
farmers, because of them, are in the satisfactory position of being able to 
produce many farm products with the full knowledge of an assured market 
at a guaranteed price. 


To provide adequate farm credit, the Canadian Farm Loan Board at 
present carries on lending operations throughout Canada. The purposes for 
which loans may be granted are for farm improvements, including the erection 
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A feed-lof of two-year-old baby beef cattle on a ranch near Lethbridge Alta. — Part of 
their menu includes mash drawn from the sugar-beet plant in the background. 


of buildings, the purchase of live stock and equipment, farm operating expenses, 
purchase of farm lands and the refinancing of existing farm indebtedness. 
Second-mortgage loans cannot be made for the purpose of purchasing farm 
lands. For intermediate term credit, the Federal Parliament amended the 
Bank Act (Aug. 9, 1944) and passed a “companion” Act, the Farm Improve- 
ment Loans Act 1944. 

Land conservation activities are being continued under the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Act. The Act was passed in April, 1935, “to provide for the 
rehabilitation of drought and soil-drifting areas in the provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta”. Emphasis is placed upon assistance to farmers 
in the development of water supply and improved farm practices. Under the 
terms of this Act the Minister of Agriculture is authorized to introduce 
throughout the affected area those “systems of farm practice, tree culture, 
and water supply that will afford greater economic security” to the agricultural 
population. By an amendment to the Act in March, 1937 (1 Geo. VI, c. 14), 
“land utilization and land settlement” were included as additional objectives, 
while a later amendment in March, 1939 (3 Geo. VI, c. 7), removed the 
original five-year limit to the life of the Act. In 1941, the Minister of Agri- 
culture was authorized to purchase land. 

In accordance with the terms and intentions of this Act, there has 
been organized throughout the drier regions of the Prairie Provinces (com- 
prising over 400,000 sq. miles located in southwestern Manitoba, southern 
Saskatchewan and southeastern Alberta) a rehabilitation program which has 
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as its main objective the adjustment of prairie agriculture to new conditions 
imposed by the severe droughts of the 1930-37 period and by depressed 
conditions affecting western grain production since 1929. This rehabilitation 
program covers three main phases of work : water development, iand utilization, 
and investigations of cultural practicés,;-In- addition, considerable research 
in the economics of land use adjustmiérits has been carried out. ‘ 

The main forms of financial assistance provided at the present time 
by the Federal Government to farmers for housing purposes include: the 
Canadian Farm Loan Board outlined above, the National Housing Act (see 
pp. 197-199), the Farm Improvement Loans Act (see p. 200-201), and the 
Veterans’ Land Act (see p. 66). ’ 


* Statistics of Agriculture 


Income of Farm Obderators 
From Farming Operations 


Net income of farm operators from farming operations (gross income | 
including supplementary payments less operating expenses and depreciation 
charges) amounted to $1,267,362,000 in 1946. The figure is the highest recorded 
since the compilation of comparable statistics back to 1938 and compares with 
an income figure of $1,003,724,000 in 1945 and the previously recorded high 
of $1,226,849,000 in 1944. 


Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, 1943-46 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946! 
$’000 $000 $000 $7000 
Cash income De TRS SURG EL ge eg MRE oe 1,409,561 1,828,483 1,697,698 1,742,341 
TIncomenineckind <> gree salle ete vets 262,247 275,824 286,037 300 , 229 
Value of changes in inventory...... —61,878 | @ —123,910 —238,316 +46, 609 
Grosshincome, 20%. eh eke reeks 1,609 ,930 1,980,394 1,745,419 2,089,179 
Operating expenses and depreciation 
(ol APD ek te om Ga A eh te URED Pays aah 656,926 758,716 758,649 830,817 
Net income excluding supplementary 
DAVIVEN ES. hoe eC toes rhs 953,004 1,221 ;678 986,770 1,258,362 
Supplementary payments... j : 37,062 Sebi 16,954 9,000 
Net income of farm operators from : 
farming operations: 4. 990 ,066 1,226,849 1,003 ,724 1261, 662 


Ta ae eT IE a a Da ei a ee Ek gt al aes te ue a eS 
1 Preliminary. 


While some increase was noted in the cash income from the sale of 
farm products and from the value of farm produce consumed on the farm 
in 1946 as against 1945, the most significant item contributing to the addition 
to net income was the increase in year-end inventory values. Another feature 
of note is the fact that while gross income increased almost 20 p.c., operating 
expenses and depreciation charges in 1946 gained only 12 p.c. over 1945. 


Cash income from the sale of farm products estimated to be $1,742,341,000 
in 1946 was $44,643,000 above that of 1945, but $86,142,000 or about 5 p.c. 
below the recorded high of $1,828,483,000 established in 1944. Compared with 
1945, cash receipts from sales of grains, seeds and hay showed an increase 
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of $15,946,000 in 1946. This increase was due largely to the payments on wheat 
participation certificates for preceding crop years amounting to $33,307,000. 
Gains were also recorded for 1946 in the receipts frem dairy products, fruits, 
vegetables and special crops such as tobacco and sugar beets. These increases 
were considerably offset by a decline in cash income from the sale of live 
stock, due to a much lower volume of hog marketings. Further, liquidation of 
cattle, horses, sheep and lambs during 1946 more than offset increases in the 
numbers of hogs and poultry to result in reduced year-end live-stock inventory 
values for 1946 against 1945. On the other hand, larger grain crops in 1946 
together with increased prices for rye and flax resulted in higher year-end 
grain inventory values than in 1945, the increase outweighing the loss sustained 
in the case of live stock. The difference in the value of live-stock and grain 
inventories as between the beginning and the end of 1946. amounted to 
$46,609,000 as compared with,a difference of $238,316,000 between the begin- 
ning and the end of 1945. This figure for 1946 plus cash income and the 
value of produce consumed on farms provided a gross income of $2,089,179,000, 
the largest recorded since 1938. 


Operating expenses and depreciation charges amounting to $830,817,000 
in 1946 were $72,168,000 above the 1945 figure. Of this increase, $34,811,000 
or about 48 p.c. was due to a substantial increase in the wages paid to labour. 
While some increase was noted for the other expense items, the maintenance 
of price ceilings on these items probably had a moderating effect on the 
increase. ; 


Supplementary payments comprise the amount paid under the Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act, the Prairie Farm Income Order and the Wheat Acreage 
Reduction Act and are included in the year in which they were earned. These 


Newly hatched 
chicks in an On- 
tario hatchery. 


Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph. 
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payments amounted to about $9,000,000 in 1946 as compared with $16,954,000 
in 1945, the difference being due to improved crop conditions throughout 
the Prairie Provinces, resulting in fewer municipalities seeking aid because 
of crop failure. 


Cash Income from the 
Sale of Farm Products 


Annual estimates of cash income from the sale of farm products represent 
the gross returns from all products sold off farms valued at prices received 
by farmers. The estimates include those Federal and Provincial Government 
payments that farmers receive as subsidies to prices. They do not include 
payments made under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, the Prairie Farm 
Income Act and the Wheat Acreage Reduction Act. 
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Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Provinces, 1943-46 


Province 1943 1944 1945 1946! 

$000 $000 $000 $000 
pPrince Edward Island «1. 5 ask o.oo. : 14,060 13,740 16,469 16,776 
Nova Scotia.. Vitale Papers A Rae a ae Raa 25,692 28,017 20 745 32 AD 
New Brunswick.. Ae, RRMNETR Want Re SIS 73 33,134 35,295 34, 667 
OME DEC. tie en Gorn ha hoe sane 200,310 DOD RSD) 232/20 248,180 
OI CATIO ss lyk ote ces Pas coe we eye Meee 385,946 404,539 452,274 469 , 353 
VEST OD ase eats. en era ot tata a hee iat 146,112 176,815 ia Sati enh 171,503 
BSriskapeMmewank aoe sie) 6 own enlal gators 327,634 543 ,689 415,058 398,853 
PNET Gar ues ier me al and Waa eae e 220,447 338,101 289,776 284.605 
For ricn@oOlWumD lad eas stows cc 205.5 tenets 57,987 68 , 136 74,948 86,192 
MO CALS Braet er Nakao eh Sone 1,409,561 1,828,483 1,697,698 1,742,341 

1Preliminary. 


Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Sources, 1946 


Source Cash Source Cash 
Income Income 
$000 « $'000 
Grains, seeds and hay........... 524,860 || Miscellaneous farm products.... 28,716 
Vegetables and other field crops. . 127,498 || Forest products sold off farms... 46,404 
HEIRS COCK ge oration Soe hates coc aioe BAA O81 SEOUE LATE ate eek? Rite a: Mires cs 10,459 
Hairy APEOCUCtS Shc. 24h ok kote atx 285 ,604 SSS Se 
UTE EES tered waite ees Iota) Meee kar thes ae 47,509 || Cash Income from Farm 
Eggs, wool, honey and maple pro- Products okie oe ee ee ln 1 FAD SEE 
EES Yr ee hore i ec MRED hae, Ua ae 97,121 a 
Supplementary payments....... 16, 970 
‘Total Cash Income........ 1,759, 311 


Ravin Wage Rates 


Scarcity of labour and the maintenance of a high level of farm income 
were important factors contributing to the continuing rise in farm wage rates 
in 1947, By Aug. 15, 1947, average wage rates paid to farm help were at 
their highest level since comparable statistics became available in 1940. At 
that date average wages were $4.13 per day and $82.75 per month where 
the employer provided the board as compared with rates of $4.04 and $75.28, 
respectively, at the same date a year previously. Where the employee provided 
his own board, the average rates were $5.17 per day and $109.03 per month as 
against $4.95 and $100.62, respectively, as reported Aug. 15, 1946. 


rd 


Field Crops 


Wheat.—The post-war world wheat shortage has continued unabated with 
import requirements far in excess of exportable supplies. In response to 
the heavy demand and with the added impetus of a guaranteed wheat 
payment of $1.35 per bu. for No. 1 Northern at the Lakehead, Canadian 
farmers maintainetl their 1947 wheat acreage at a level only slightly below 
that achieved in 1946. Wheat seedings would doubtless have been even higher 
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had not an impending shortage of feed grains and oilseeds led to substantial - 
increases in the prices offered for coarse grains and flaxseed which were 
sharply reflected in increased seedings of these crops. 

Although acreage in the Prairie Provinces declined less than 2 p.c. from 
the 1946 level, unfavourable weather conditions developed on the Prairies 
during mid-summer and, due principally to the effects of heat and drought, 
the third official estimate placed 1947 wheat production on the Prairies at. 
319,000,000 bu. compared with 393,000,000 bu. in 1946. The estimate of 1947 
production for all Canada, including the Prairie Provinces, amounted to 
340,800,000 bu. as compared with 413,700,000 bu. in 1946. Ontario, which 
contains the only substantial wheat acreage in Canada outside of the Prairie 
Provinces, produced a total of 18,300,000 bu. in 1947. All but: 600,000 bu. 
of this total was fall wheat. : 

When the 1947 crop is combined with the carryover of 84,500,000 bu. 
at July 31, 1947, the total supply of Canadian wheat for the crop year 
1947-48 amounts to 425,267,000 bu., which is some 62,000,000 bu. less than 
for 1946-47 and is the smallest total supply since 1938. p 

The United Kingdom has first claim on Canada’s exportable sur- 
plus of wheat under the terms of the Canada-United Kingdom Wheat 
Agreement which is effective from Aug. 1, 1946, to July 31, 1950. The 
terms of the Agreement provide that Canada will sell to the United King- 
dom during that period a total amount of 600,000,000 bu. of wheat. During 
each of the first two years 160,000,000 bu. will be provided at a fixed 
price of $1.55 per bu., basis No. 1 Northern in store Fort William- 
Port Arthur, Vancouver or Churchill. The 1946-47 commitment under the 
contract was carried out in full and shipments under the 1947-48 commitment 
of 160,000,000 bu. are under way. The latter two years of the contract call 
for delivery of 140,000,000 bu. of wheat at a price not less than $1.25 per 
bushel in 1948-49 and not less than $1.00 per bushel in 1949-50 basis in store 
Fort William-Port Arthur, Vancouver or Churchill. The contract states 
that the actual prices to be paid. during the 1948-49 and 1949-50 season 
are to be negotiated and settled not later than Dec. 31 immediately preceding 
the crop year for which it is effective. In this respect, the announcement was 
made on Oct. 1, 1947, that the price for the 1948-49 crop year would be 
$2.00 per bu., basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur, Vancouver or’ 
Churchill. 

At the time of writing (Nov. 15, 1947) the price policy enunciated on 
July 30, 1946, was still in effect. This policy asserted that, retroactive to Aug. 1, 
1945, and continuing until July 31, 1950, the initial payment on wheat has 
been raised from $1.25 to $1.35 per bu., basis No. 1 Northern in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur, Vancouver or Churchill. After participation payments 
_ have been completed for the 1943 and 1944 wheat crops, and after the 10-cent 
payment on the 1945 crop has been made to bring the initial payment up 
to $1.35 per bushel, all the remaining surplus from that crop, along with the 
surpluses from the succeeding four crops of 1946, 1947, 1948 and 1949 will 
be placed in a five-year pool. Participation certificates will be issued in the 
usual way, but the payment on-these certificates will not be made until after 
the conclusion of the five-year pool at July 31, 1950. However, late in 
August, 1947, the Minister of Trade and Commerce artnounced that early 
in the next session of Parliament the Federal Government would recommend 
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Ro ling farmlands near Minnedosa, Man. 


an increase in the initial wheat price paid to western farmers and would suggest 
that it be made retroactive to the 1945 crop. It was further stated that the 
amount of the increase could not then be decided as it would depend on develop- 
ments in the market situation between that time and the assembling of 
Parliament. 


As a part of the policy announced for the crop year 1946-47, the export 
price of Canadian wheat to countries other than the United Kingdom was 
raised on Aug. 1, 1946, to a level approximating that on the principal United 
States markets and has since fluctuated in sympathy with the United States 
price. At the same time the price to domestic users of wheat in Canada was 
continued at $1.25 per bu. with the Government assuming carrying costs on 
the wheat used domestically. The Government continued to pay the drawback 
to millers covering the difference between 773 cents and $1.25 per bu. on 
wheat used in Canada for domestic consumption. This policy was changed 
in part, effective midnight Feb. 17, 1947, when the domestic price of wheat 
was increased to $1.55 per bu. plus 34 cents per bu. carrying charges, basis 
No. 1 Northern in store Fort William-Port Arthur. The subsidy to millers 
was increased at the same time so that the prevailing ceiling prices on flour, . 
bread, millfeeds and other wheat products would not be affected by the 
increase in the domestic price of wheat. The, main effect of the change was 
to increase the price of western wheat used for feed in Canada by 333 cents 
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per bu. No further important changes in poiicy occurred until Sept. 15," 


1947, when, in line with the Government’s broad. policy of decontrol, the 
ceiling prices on bread and flour were suspended. Effective midnight the 
same date, the Government discontinued the payment of the drawback on 
flour and wheat products milled or processed from wheat of Western Canada 
grain grades. 


Production, Imports and Exports of Wheat, Years Ended July 31, 1939-48 


Note.—Wheat flour has been converted into bushels of wheat at the uniform average 
rate of 43 bu. to the barrel of 196 Ib. of flour. ‘ 


: Imports of Exports of 
Year ended July 31— Production! Wheat Wheat 
: and Flour and Flour 
7000 bu. bu. bu. 
LOB OA esa eT eae Leh Pay eed Rh AR ade ON Baa 360,010 haber ibe Wf Pe 160,034,188 
LO AO Sek teas Le aie Maia ede wie Unb ma Cee iat a tee Rad 520,623 444, 368 192,674, 369 
1S Fy ESE oer ep aH Steeles fee mee eg acin ot ay FMpS 540,190 122,036 231,206,246 
LA De cra Rat AE An ore, 9 WM oer, ae RU RNS ak Calg 314,825 29,103 225,828,434 
OA SR ig SU eat ae jrd Oita anya enon tEAM atne s PS ae 556,684 3,022 214,700,902 
LOA Aah 18 os toe unstated LIne oR, hc Ra an x pee cave Beat 284,460 432,931 343, 755;320 
PO ASAD eth ahs oN ae eR crack arte Wate ease ak ee Depa tea te= 416,635 404 , 547 342,945,515 
NO AO eo) asin eee a areal ar ck ook aS NE Tad AS RP ite ate one 318,512 74,765 340,105,510 
1 OE ance ee Wine rad ay ALBEE ARES RI eal seo PRD ns Ska ean ata 413,725 15,584 242 ,542 ,9252 
19238 scthirdcestimate).. secela seen ee ie are 340 , 767 3 3 


£ 
1Previous year’s harvested crop. Subject to revision. %Not available at time of going 
to press. 


Coarse Grains.—Supplies of feed grains, particularly barley, reached 
a low ebb during the feeding season of 1946-47. Exports of both barley 
and oats were restricted. A large and growing demand for malting barley 
remained unsatisfied. In an effort to increase barley acreages the Govern- 
ment, on Mar. 18, 1947, increased the ceiling price of barley to 93 cents 
per bu. and of oats to 65 cents per bu., basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur 
or Vancouver. Support prices were advanced to 90 cents per bu. for barley 
and 614 cents for oats, basis No. 1 feed at the Lakehead. The ceiling prices 


correspond with the support prices for the highest grades of barley and oats. 


In the spring of 1947, western farmers ‘increased their barley acreage 


by 1,200,000 acres over the 1946 level. Oat seedings, however, declined by . 
600,000 acres. Midsummer drought and heat adversely affected the develop- ° 


ment of the crop and the third estimate of production on Nov. 14, 1947, 
indicated a decline of 3,000,000 bu. in the western barley crop and a drop in 
western oat production of nearly 53,000,000 bu. from 1946 levels. 

In Eastern Canada, particularly in Ontario, adverse spring seeding con- 
ditions resulted in sharply reduced sown acreages of oats and barley and 
the November production estimate for Ontario indicated declines below 1946 
production figures of about 30,000,000 bu. of oats and 4,600,000 bu. of 
barley. Taking into consideration the carryover stocks of both oats and 
barley on July 31, 1947, which were below the comparable figures for the 
previous year, it is observed that supplies of Canadian oats and barley avail- 
able for use during 1947-48 are 98,000,000 and 9,000,000 bu., respectively, 
below the available supply in 1946-47. Since a fairly general increase in 
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live-stock numbers was recorded on June 1, it would appear that a very 
tight feed situation for the winter of 1947-48 is in prospect, particularly 
in Eastern Canada. It is problematical whether sufficient feed-grain supplies 
will be available in the west to meet eastern demands. 

In addition, competition of wheat and other commodities for the avail-: 
able supply of box cars during the winter will doubtless be keen, thus making 
more difficult the timely movement of feed grains from west to east. 


On Sept. 13, the Canadian Wheat Board instructed the grain trade that, 
in accordance with advice from the Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
permits to export oats or barley either whole or ground (with certain minor 
exceptions) would not be approved during the 1947-48 crop year. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture subsequently announced that the same export restrictions 


A broad program for the con- 
servation and utilization of the 
water resources of the Prairie 
Provinces is well under way. 
This dam on the Bow River, 
Alberta, is one of a number of 
large water-storage projects 

_that have been constructed. 
From these storage points, the 
water runs by gravity through 
large main canals and various 
smaller ones to innumerable 
ditches on the farms. 


apply to millfeeds, protein feeds of all kinds and commercial feeds. It is 

considered that export of live-stock feeds would seriously handicap the feeding 

of live stock and might force considerable liquidation of farm animals, the 

effects of which would be widespread not only to farmers: but also to con- 

sumers generally, and might adversely affect the filling of current meat 
contracts with the United Kingdom. 

With rye trading at very high prices on the Winnipeg grain exchange, 
western farmers stepped up their 1947 seedings of this crop by nearly 450,000 
acres. The November estimate places the western rye crop at 11,600,000 bu. 
as against 7,300,000 bu. last year. The all-Canadian 1947 rye crop is placed 
at 13,200,000 bu. compared with a 1946 crop of 8,800,000 bu. . 


In an effort to stimulate the production of flaxseed, the Minister of 
Agriculture announced on Mar. 17, 1947, that the Government intended to 
authorize the Canadian Wheat Board to increase its buying price for that 
crop, effective on Aug. 1, 1947, to $5.00 per bu., basis No. 1 C.W. in store 
Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. With this incentive Canadian 
farmers seeded just under 1,500,000 acres to this crop and in the November 
estimate the probable production was placed at 11,500,000 bu. 


Acreage and Production of Field Crops, 1946 and 1947 


3rd Estimate 1946 Crops 3rd Estimate 1947 Crops 


Crop Gross Gross 

Area Production Farm Area Production Farm 

Value! Value! 

acres bu. $ acres bu. $ 
Wheat..... 24,076,100/413,725 ,000/472 ,644,000] 23,895, 400/340, 767 ,000/398 , 694 , 000 
Oatseay a ok ete 12,074, 700/371 ,069 ,000|206 , 242 ,000)| 11,048, 500/282 ,714,000/187 , 406 , 000 
Barley 6,258,500/148 , 887 ,000]}104 ,392 ,000) 7,465,000/141,451,000)121 ,004,000 
RV OMe he utes 715,000} 8,811,000) 19,651,000) 1,156,400) 13,225,000) 42,610,000 
Peas, dryc.... 126,600} 2,333,000} 6,860,000 127,900} 1,797,000) 5,184,000 
Beans, dry... 91,900} 1,573,000} 4,865,000 96,700| 1,436,000} 7,637,000 
Buckwheat.... 217,500} 4,881,000] 4,789,000 290,400} 5,274,000} 6,231,000 
Mixed grains. . 1,317,900} 53,031,000} 35,358,000 1,150,400} 35,700,000} 33,115,000 
Flaxseed...... 840,900} 6,402,700) 19,173,000] 1,472,300} 11,540,000} 57,962,000 
Corn, shelled.. 251,700} 10,661,000} 11,269,000 176,200] 6,682,000} 14,460,000 
cwt. cwt. 


Potatoes, j2n\ 
Turnips, etc?.. 


520.500] 47,963,000} 82,721,000 

123,000} 26,997,000] 20,439 ,000 
tons tons 

9,882,500] 14,372 ,800|183 ,974,000) 10,202,700} 16,357,000/228 ,987 , 000 


497,400) 44,623,000) 88,870,000 
113,700) 21,041,000] 19,649,000 


Hay andclover. 


Alfalfa nso) s 1,263,300} 2,732,000) 37,422,000 1,135,100} 2,559,000} 38,345 ,000 
Fodder corn... 460,800} 3,970,000) 16,711,000 475,100} 3,865,400] 19,814,000 
Sugar beets.... 66,800 57,700 608,000} 5,744,000 


733,500} 9,164,000 


1Hirst estimate of value. 2Excluding production in the Prairie Provinces. 


Live Stock 


A substantial growth in the live-stock industry occurred in Canada during 
the war years as is shown in the following table. From the peak of 1943, 
hog numbers declined sharply to 4,900,000 head in 1946 but increased 11-5 
p.c. to 5,500,000 head in 1947. The decline in cattle numbers amounted to 
about 10 p.c. since 1945. This decrease occurred between 1945 and 1946, and 


the 1947 figure was slightly above that of the previous year. Numbers of cattle _ 


on farms are still considerably above the pre-war figure. A continued decline 
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in sheep numbers has been taking place since 1944. The 1947 figure of 
2,700,000 was slightly below that of 1939. The number of horses on farms 
has been declining for many years. A small upturn occurred between 1939 
and 1942, but each year thereafter substantial declines have taken place. 


Numbers of Principal Species of Live Stock on Farms, June 1, 1939-47 


Sheep 
Year Horses Cattle Hogs and 

Lambs 

7000 "000 ’000 7000 

SSO Ret eae ee) lucene ae cays Wake Soci an bBo 2,761 8,374 4,364 QeOTA 

SDA le aieey as eget ae aa oe ee atin Ices 2,780 8,380 6,002 2,887 

1M tia a a eee ge ra OE eee iy 2,789 8,517 6,081 2, 840 
118 Aik ar elm SS Ue TU A at 2,816 8,945 iV heal As) 3, LOT 

MOA Seca at eet ou eee Bhi Pe, 2:.-775 9,665 8,148 3,459 

TOV Bas page er ee tS ite ee Byard age eS 2-135 10,346 7,741 3726 

OA Hats ete leat sat te etn gh Ane A Saar EA aac BY cay 2,585 10,759 6,026 3,622 

MA Gt Ses CE eM AAR ate nt ene soba 2,200 9,665 4,910 2,942 

iO ee Oo a SCOR Re aes eh Poe Pe Ri ee 2 O32 9,718 5,473 2,707 


Poultry and Eggs 


During the war years, egg and poultry-meat production rose steadily 
to meet the unprecedented export and domestic demand. The number of 
domestic fowl (hens, cocks and chickens) on Canadian farms rose from 
55,700,000 head in 1939 to 79,700,000 in 1944. There were small recessions 
in 1945 and 1946 to 77,500,000 and 76,900,000, respectively. Turkeys increased 
in numbers from 2,900,000 at June 1, 1939, to a peak of 4,200,000 in 1942, but 
have fluctuated since that time. On June 1, 1946, there were 2,600,000 turkeys 
on farms. Geese and ducks remained fairly steady throughout the period, 


A large sheep ranch near Del Bonita, Alfa., with snow-capped peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains lining the horizon. 


being produced for home consumption only. Egg production showed an 
increase of 56:2 p.c. from 1939 to a peak in 1945 when 346,325,000 doz. 
eggs were produced. A decline of 8-5 p.c. was experienced in 1946. 


Poultry-Meat and Farm-Egg Production, by Economic Areas, 1945 


and 1946 
Poultry-Meat Production Ege Production 
SE gar ele ae, Farm— Farm— 
Marketed Home Total Marketed Home Total ! 
Consumed Consumed 
000 Ib. 7000 lb. 7000 Ib. || ’000 doz. *000 doz. 7000 doz. 

Maritimes....... 1945 13,880 2,633 16,513 15,996 8,997 25,542 

a 1946 14,747 Dele kes) 17,465 14,498 8,076 22,991 


Que. and Ont....1945) 105,445 30, 133 135)5,97'S : 130,480 42,996 DTS O20 
1946} 108,433 31,183 139,616 127,747 36,826 167 ,040 


PTANELOS <r sche! 1945 92,413 26,187 118, 600 77,796 STDS 117,810 
1946 79,013 23,090 102,103 65,450 29,620 97,434 
BS Gait sk ee chy ees 1945 11,181 2,696 13,877 24,176 3,456 DINOS 2 
1946 11,033 2,598 13,631 290A 3,338 29,284 


Totals..1945) 222,919 61 , 649 284 , 568 248 , 448 93,204 346 ,325 
1946, 213,226 59,589 272,815 233 , 406 77 , 860 316,749 


1 Includes eggs for hatching on farms. 
: Dairying 


The expansion of dairying enterprises that developed during the war 
period reached a peak in 1945. Dairy production during this period was 
stimulated by the payment of producer-subsidies on butter-fat, fluid milk, 
milk for cheese and milk for concentration. Similarly, the demand for fluid 
milk was increased by the consumer-subsidy. This was removed on June 1, 
1946, and on Oct. 1, 1946, payments of producer-subsidies on fluid milk and 
milk for concentration were also discontinued. On June 1, 1946, the Federal 
Government relinquished price control and, with the termination of producer- 
subsidies, the provincial authorities revised price schedules by orders or 
agreements which covered the subsidy, price increases over and above the 
subsidy, and in some cases gave price increases to producers over and above 
the amount represented by subsidy payments. The increases which went into 
effect on Oct. 1, 1946, added 14.to 3 cents per quart to retail fluid-milk prices, 
while milk for concentration moved up in relation to higher ceiling prices 
ordered by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. : 


Milk Production—During 1946, 16,937,028,000 Ib. of milk were pro- 
duced on farms. The decline of approximately 689,744,000 tb. from the 1945 
production was shared by all the provinces. Of the 1946 total production, 
59:8 p.c. was used in the manufacture of dairy products. The quantity of 
milk used for creamery butter declined 7:6 p.c. and fluid sales increased 
6-19.6: 

Butter Production.—Butter production in 1946 showed a further decline 
from the peak of 1943. Since fluid milk was in greater demand and was 
in a preferred price bracket so far as the farmers were concerned, it was 
natural that the production of butter should suffer to some extent. 
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Range shelters and 
birds on a Nova 
Scotian poultry 
farm. 


A group of ten-week- 
old Pekin ducklings, 


Part of a flock of 
over 12,000 turkeys 
oh a farm in south- 
ern British Colum- 
bia. These birds 
weigh from 25 to 
30 Ib. each, and 
are seven months 
old. 


Cheese Production.—Cheese production in 1946 amiounted to 148,060,000 
lb., a decline of 21-9 p.c. from the 1945 production and of 11-4 p.c. from that 
of 1943. The cheese contract made with the United Kingdom for the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1946, called for delivery of 125,000,000 lb. but shipments 
exceeded that amount by over 5,000,000 Ib. 


Income and Values.—Dairy production proved to be one of the more 
profitable branches of farming during the war period. This situation arose 
as a result of the demand for milk and milk products, both for export and 
domestic use, and also-as a result of the subsidies paid by the Government, 
which contributed considerably to the farm value of milk production. Total 
income from the sale of dairy products amounted to $285,604,000 in 1946, an 
increase of approximately $15,730,000 compared with that of the previous 
year. This represented 16 p.c. of the total farm income of Canada, as com- 
pared with 12 p.c. in 1939. Although prices were high, the quantities produced 
did not keep pace with the increased output in other lines of farming. 


The total farm value of dairy production, which includes sales income, 
income in kind and milk fed to live stock, amounted to $370,480,000 in 1946; 
the total value of dairy production, which comprises manufactured products 
and fluid sales valued at the factory, as well as products held on the farm, 
showed a total valuation of $421,967,000. Both totals were higher than for 1945. 


Domestic Disappearance.—The daily per capita consumption of fluid milk 
and cream on a milk basis was 1-01 pt. in 1946 as compared with 0-91 pt. in 
1942. The annual per capita domestic disappearance of butter in 1946 
(creamery, dairy and whey) was 25-64 lb.; due to rationing the consumption 
of creamery butter declined 15-1 p.c. from the 1942 figure. Cheese consump- 


Cheese produced in 
Canada is mostly of 
the cheddar variety, 
but other types are 
being manufactured 
in increasing quan- 
tities. Here Blufort 
cheese is being salt- 
ed and shelved. Af- 
ter ten days, the 
salted cheese stones 
are moved to a 
curing room where 
they are allowed to 
season before being 
sold. 


A herd of dairy cows feeding in a luxuriant growth of clover in Eastern Canada. 


tion, on the other hand, showed a continual increase from 1942, reaching 
5-06 lb. per capita in 1945, but decreased to 4:15 lb. per capita in 1946. During 
the past six years, concentrated whole-milk products advanced from less than 
10 lb. per capita to over 13 lb. in 1946» All products, in terms of milk, 
showed a decrease of 70 lb. per capita between 1945 and 1946, the total 
per capita consumption in the latter year amounting to approximately 1,174 lb. 


Dairy Production, by Economic Areas, 1945 and 1946 


Milk Milk Products 

Economic Area and —||- 

Year Fluid Total Butter Cheddar Peas 

Sales Milk Creamery Dairy Cheese Milk 

7000 Ib. 7000 lb. 000 Ib. 7000 lb. 7000 Ib. 000 lb. 
Maritimes! 2. 3. 1945 239,899) 1,096,643 19,143 7,569 2,246 3,911 
1946 241,190} 1,066,987 17,799 Vlad 1,642 Shoe 
Que. and Ont....1945} 2,845 ,866/10,968 ,592 165,691 152533 175,549 154°575 
1946] 3,016, 257/10, 460,809 154,381 15,567 134,378 149 ,998 
TA MISE 40% a oe 1945 623 ,532| 4,920,247 LOZ S72 28,495 Ss 13,647 
1946 OF, 2o2- 45,.072,891 93,856 29 , 283 6,800 13,005 
[ES ee Se ee eae 1945 298,561 641,290 6,205 1,636 749 28 , 396 
1946 S295 32 1 636,401 5,330 1,633 689 24,020 
Totals..1945} 4,007,858] 17,626,772 293,811 53,283 186,757! 200,529 
1946| 4,254,000] 16,937,028 271,366 54,225 143,509! 192,188 


1 Total cheese production amounted to 189,473,000 lb. in 1945 and 148,060,000 Ib. in 1949. 
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Inspecting and gathering green tobacco leaves in southern Ontario. Almost the whole of 
Canada’s tobacco crop is grown in that district. 


Special Crops 


Tobacco.__Continuing the trend that has been evident since 1943, the 
area planted to tobacco in 1947 was substantially greater than that of the 
previous season. The over-all acreage, including all types, is currently 
(October, 1947) estimated at 131,347 acres, of which 109,217 acres were © 
planted to flue-cured tobacco. Burley tobacco ranks second in importance 
and the area in the 1947 season was 13,500 acres. The cigar tobacco acreage 
was estimated at 4,300 acres, followed by pipe tobacco at 2,250 acres and 
dark tobacco at 2,080 acres. 

The great bulk of the crop is produced in Ontario where 119,880 acres 
were planted. The areas planted to tobacco in Quebec and British Columbia 
were 11,350 acres and 117 acres, respectively. | 

Pre-harvest estimates of production indicated that the crop’ would be 
the largest in the history of the industry. In August it was expected 
that 146,369,000 lb. would be harvested, but heavy frost in September reduced 
the yields in Ontario. The full extent of the damage, however, is still unknown. 


Sugar Beets—The acreage of sugar beets in 1947, estimated at 57,700 
acres, as well as the yield, estimated at 10-54 tons per acre, was well below 
the 1946 level, The irrigated area of southern Alberta is the chief producing 
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district; in the 1947 season there were 29,200 acres under crop in that 
area. It is anticipated that 365,500 tons of beets will be handled by. the 
two plants at present in operation, one at Raymond, the other at Picture 
Butte. Ontario is second in importance among the provinces as a sugar-bect . 
producer, with a refining plant operating at Chatham. The acreage of beets 
in Ontario in the 1947 season was sharply reduced by unfavourable weather 
during planting and this, coupled with poor yields, reduced the harvest to 
. 160,000 tons. Production in 1946 was estimated at 232,400 tons. 

-_ The Manitoba acreage in 1947 was also smaller than that of a year ago. 
The area harvested was 9,000 acres and yields averaged 8-0 tons per acre, 
giving a total crop of 72,000 tons. The Manitoba sugar refinery is located 
at Fort Garry. Production of sugar beets in Quebec is a recent undertaking 
and is not on a large scale. The producing area is located in the Eastern 
Townships and centres around the plant at St. Hilaire. There were 1,500 


acres harvested in 1947, yielding 10,500 tons of beets. 


There were 205,767,000 lb. of beet sugar produced from the 1946 sugar- 
beet crop. During the calendar year 1946, beet sugar represented 23 p.c. of 
_the total of both beet and cane sugar manufactured in Canada. 


_Maple Products.—Approximately 80 p.c. of the production of ee 
products in Canada comes from the Province of Quebec. New Brunswick, 
Ontario and Nova Scotia contribute the remaining 20 p.c. Maple syrup 
is the most popular item of production and on the average makes up 89 p.c. 
of the crop. Maple sugar includes such items as maple cream, maple butter 


~~ and la tire or maple wax, all of which have a ready though limited market. 


The 1947 crop was the largest in many years. Weather conditions were 
more satisfactory than usual and producers tapped more heavily. Expressed. 
as syrup, the total crop amounted to 3,923,000 gal. This was 83 p.c. more 
than was produced in 1946 and 55 p.c. more than the ten-year (1937-46) 
average of 2,526,000 gal. 


Honey.—The 1947 honey crop which, according to the preliminary 
estimates, amounted to 41,862,000 lb. was the largest since 1938 when a record 
crop of 45,702,000 lb. was harvested. The 
average yield per colony in the 1947 season 
was set at 69 Ib. compared with an average 
of 44 lb. in 1946, when the crop amounted to 
23,975,000 Ib. Production in 1947 for the dif- 
ferent provinces, with 1946 figures in paren- 
theses, was: Prince Edward Island, 78,000 tb. 
(15,000 1b.) ; Nova Scotia, 152,000 lb. (65,000 
Ib.) ; New Brunswick, 226,000 lb. (109,000 Ib.) ; 
Quebec, 6,124,000 Ib. (1,900,000 Ib.) ; Ontario, 
13,598,000 Ib. (5,685,000 Ib.) ; 
Manitoba, 7,732,000 Ib. (4,- 
810,000 Ib.) ; Saskatchewan, 
5,802,000 Ib. (3,953,000 Ib.) ; 
Alberta, 6,820,000 lb. (6,192,- 
000 Ib.) ; British Columbia 1,330,- 
G00 Ib. (1,246,000. Ib.). 
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Seed Crops.—The production of hay and pasture seeds. during the 1947 
season, with the exception of crested wheat grass, western rye grass and 
bent grasses, was well above the ten-year (1937-46) average. The 1947 
estimates with the ten-year averages in parentheses were: alfalfa, 9,728,000 
lb. (6,400,000 lb.) ; alsike, 3,285,000 Ib. (3,064,000 Ib.) ; red clover, 7,593,000 
lb. (5,076,000 Jb.) ; sweet clover, 9,688,000 Ib. (7,810,000 Ib.) ; timothy, 
12,687;000 lb. (9,420,000 lb.) ; brome grass, 7,570,000 Ib. (7,144,000 Ib.) ; 
crested wheat grass, 550,000 Ib. (1,886,000 Jb.) ; western rye grass, 105,000 
lb. (108,000 Ib.) ; Kentucky blue grass, 300,000 Ib. (167,000 1b.) ; Canadian 
blue grass, 620,000 Ib. (268,000 Ib.) ; creeping red fescue, 566,000 Ib. (219,000 
lb.) ; bent grass, 2,000 lb. (8,400 Ib.). 


The vegetable-seed industry expanded rapidly during the war years but 
with the re-establishment of the European production centres and the increased 
competition for the United Kingdom market, production of many varieties is 
now declining. Preliminary estimates of production of garden seeds. in 
1947 with final estimates for 1946 in parentheses were: beet,:47,500 lb. (47,923 
lb.) ; cabbage, 2,135 lb. (10,883 1b.) ; carrot, 76,500 Ib. (174,950 Ib.) ; cauli- 
flower, 720 lb. (1,189 lb.) ; cucumber, 25,700 Ib. (8,050 Ib.) ; leek, 1,250 Ib. 
(700 Ib.) ; lettuce, 37,100 Ib. (65,450 Ib.) ; muskmelon, 1,100 lb. (1,570 Ib.) ; 
onion, 73,550 lb. (235,505 lb.) ; parsnip, 2,900 Ib. (12,330 Ib.) ; peas, 16,458,500 
Ib. (16,023,700 Ib.) ; pepper 145 1b. (335 1b.) ; pumpkin 1,200 Ib. (2,505 1b.) ; 
radish, 23,850 1b. (151,800 Ib.) ; spinach, 9,000 Ib. (18,100 1b.) ; squash and 
marrow, 7,800 lb. (5,360 lb.) ; tomato, 1,000 lb. (4,820 lb.) ; watermelon, 
600 Ib. (475 Ib.). ; 


Fruit—Commercial production of fruits in Canada is confined to five 
provinces: Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and _ British 
Columbia. Fruit is grown in the remaining four provinces, but due to 
climatic conditions production is on a very limited scale. British Columbia 
is the most important fruit-producing province, both from the standpoint 
of volume and of variety of fruit grown. Ontario ranks second, followed 
by Nova Scotia, Quebec and New Brunswick. 

In 1947, early spring prospects for the fruit crop were excellent. There 
were indications that good crops would be produced in all provinces but 
continuous cold wet weather until July throughout Eastern Canada resulted 
in an unsatisfactory ‘set’ for tree and small fruit. The Nova Scotia apple 
crop and the stone-fruit crops in Ontario were particularly disappointing. 
The September estimates of production with the final estimates for 1946 in 
parentheses were: apples, 15,621,000 bu. (19,282,000 bu.) ; pears, 965,000 bu. 
(951,000 bu.) ; plums and prunes, 732,000 bu. (811,000 bu.) ; peaches, 1,728,000 
bu. (2,145,000 bu.) ; cherries, 251,000 bu. (337,000 bu.); apricots, 146,000 
bu. (147,000 bu.) ; strawberries, 24,978,000 qt. (17,412,000 qt.) ; raspberries, 
13,727,000 qt. (13,240,000 qt.) ; loganberries, 1,768,000 1b. (1,637,000 1b.) ; 
grapes, 74,223,000 lb. (67,321,000 Ib.). 

Normally the United Kingdom is Canada’s best market for apples but, 
due to the steps taken by the Government of that country to conserve 
dollar credits, it is not expected that any shipments will be made in 1947-48. 
“On the other hand, by international agreement, a market for 3,000,000 bu. 
of apples is assured in the United States. 
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Kingdom market. 


i. The Nova Scotia orchardists were hardest hit by the loss of the United! 
During the 1946-47 crop year shipments amounted to) 
approximately 640,000 bbl. and in normal peacetime years approximately 
60 p.c. of the crop moved to the United Kingdom. Although the 1947 crop 
iN is considerably smaller than that of the previous season, there is still a 
large volume of fruit for which no market is in sight. 
_- Apple Marketing Board expects to be able to market some 450,000 bbl., 
| leaving a surplus of approximately 700,000 bbl. To remedy this situation, 
| the Agricultural Prices Support Board proposes to purchase 200,000 bbl. and 


The Nova Scotia 


has set the minimum price to be paid to farmers at $2.25 per bbl. for naked 
fruit, with not more than 35 p.c. cull apples, delivered for packing or 


processing. 


Values of Fruits Produced in Canada, 1943-46, with Five-Year- 
Averages, 1938-42 


Fruit 
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| 11,068,000 


971,000 
514,000 
2,307 ,000 
167 ,000 
966,000 


15,993 ,000 


$ 


16,814,000 
1,462,000 
1,133,000 
2,079,000 

102 ,000 
1,545 ,000 


23,135,000 


2,088 ,000 
1,220,000 
1,170,000 

119,000 


3,337,000 
2,708,000 
1,733,000 

153,000 


20,590,000 


31,066,000 


1944 1945 4946 
$ $ $ 

22,807,000} 12,857,000} 27,196,000 
2,007,000) 1,582,000} 2,278,000) 
1,375,000} 1,270,000} 1,755,000 
4,534,000} 4,502,000) 5,356,000 
489 ,000 319,000 446 ,000 
1,909,000} 1,724,000} 2,113,000 
33,121,000] 22,254,000} 39,144,000 
2,303,000} 4,186,000} 4,498,000 
2,682,000} 3,147,000} 3,364,000 
2,380,000) 2,543,000} 3,160,000 
196,000 140,000 222,000 
7,561,000} 10,016,000} 11,244,000 
40,682.000] 32,270,000) 50,388,000 


Forestry 


‘One total forested area of Canada is estimated to be 
1,290,960 square miles. Forests occupy 38 p.c. of the total land area of the 
Dominion, and 58 p.c. of the land area of the nine provinces. The industry 
based on the forests and the statistics of those industries which are dependent 
on operations in the woods form the two main divisions of the following 
treatment. 


* The Primary Forest 
Industries 


The iumber industry in Canada had its origin when the early pioneers 
began to make clearings for their settlements. At first the logs surplus to 
their needs were burnt but, as the requirements of the growing population 
increased and the supply of trees decreased, it became necessary to go farther 
afield for lumber. Under the French régime the industry remained a local 
one, chiefly because the demand from France was small. Despite this, some 
important contributions were made to the industry by the French. Local 
sawmills, run by water power, were developed and the methods of making 
up logs into booms and rafts and floating them down the rivers were worked 
out in those early days. . 

The British found their principal source of supply for shipbuilding in the 
colonies along the Atlantic seaboard, but after the American Revolution they 
sought new areas from which to obtain their materials. These they found in 
Canada, the white pine of New Brunswick being reserved at one time for 
masts and spars for the Royal Navy. 

The rich forests of Quebec and Ontario bordering on the Ottawa River 
and its tributaries became the first important centre of the industry. Squared 
timber in these early times was rafted down the Ottawa and St. Lawrence 
Rivers to Quebec city for export. The Georgian Bay and Rainy River 
districts were later opened up and lumbering in the timbered areas of the 
Prairie Provinces progressed with the settlement of the Middle West. The 
development of the industry in British Columbia proceeded’ simultaneously 
with that in the western United States. To-day the forest industry is estab- 
lished from coast to coast and is rated the second largest primary industry 
in Canada. 


Forest Resources.—The total saw material available is estimated to be 
250,250,000,000 ft.b.m. of which 109,740,000,000 ft.b.m. is located in British 


_ Columbia. Of the total accessible small material, there are 186,290,000 cords 


available in British Columbia and 1,498,420,000 cords elsewhere in Canada. 
It is estimated that nearly 70 p.c. of the total accessible stand comprises 
softwood species. By far the larger part of the world demand for wood is 
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for softwood, or coniferous species. Canada possesses the principal reserves 
of softwoods within the British Empire, and these include large supplies 
of the most desirable species—spruces, Douglas fir, western hemlock, western 
red cedar, and white, red and other pines. Hardwoods such as birches, maples 
and elms abound in the Eastern Provinces. 

Ownership of more than 90 p.c. of the forest area of Canada is still 
vested in the Crown. However, all the forests in Prince Edward, Island, 
71 p.c. of those in Nova Scotia and 50 p.c. of those in New Brunswick are 
privately owned. In the early days of the industry, operations were developed 
on a scale that could not possibly have been supported over a prolonged 
period. Timber limits were worked without any particular plan, with the 
result that when the demand was great and prices were high there was over-- 
expansion of the industry. To-day, the policy of the provincial forest authori- 
ties, under whose administration these resources are controlled and developed, 
permits expansion of the industry only where conditions are justified: the size 
of a plant is now restricted by the productive capacity of the area in which it 
operates. Licences are granted to private operators and are flexible enough 
to. provide for different types of operation. For example, areas set aside 
for the great pulp and paper mills are granted for long periods of time, 
subject to certain basic requirements laid down by the Provincial Government 
concerned. In contrast to this, short-term licences are given to individuals 
to cut small quantities of wood. Operators may also be required to pay 
annual rental for the land occupied and fire protection taxes in addition to 
Crown dues assessed on each unit of wood cut. 


Eastern Canadian Woods Operations.—The differences in soil, climate, 
topography and numerous other local conditions give rise to differences in 
logging methods not only between provinces but also between adjacent logging 
areas in the same province. In Eastern Canada, the widespread nature of 
the timber limits, the deep winter snow that enables logs to be transported’ 
easily to the rivers, the suitability of rivers after spring thaw for log-driving, 
and the sharp contrast in climatic seasons are at wide variance with conditions 
experienced on the West Coast. 


A method of loading heavy 
logs on a truck, which 
has come into fairly 
common use in recent 
years. 


SS 


Pine logs dumped on a river in Eastern Canada, awaiting the spring break-up. 


The logging industry of the east is almost entirely seasonal and, so far 
-as woods operations are concerned, depends on a seasonal labour supply. 
In fact, about 75 p.c. of the workers in the eastern industry are farmers 
who turn to logging operations in the winter season as a means of adding 
to their incomes at a time when they can be spared from agriculture. Other 
farmers work their own woodlots and produce quantities of fuelwood, pulp- 
wood and logs which they sell to the mills. Before lumbering operations com- 
mence on a large scale, surveys of the areas to be logged must be made. These 
vary from the detailed scientific and systematic surveys, in which aerial 
photography plays an important part, to the visual estimates of the smaller 
licence holders where the “walking boss” or “timber cruiser” exercises his 
practised skill—often with amazing accuracy. Actual logging operations are 
usually carried on by mill owners or licensees of timber lands—often through 
the medium of contractors, sub-contractors and jobbers. Pulp and paper mills 
also conduct their own woods operations.. However, there are still many 
pulpwood cutters who sell their output to the larger companies or even on 
the export market. 

Camps are located conveniently within the cutting areas and are rela- 
tively permanent where the area to be cut is new and extensive. Sometimes. 
portable camps are more suited to local circumstances and these are hauled 
in and out by truck or tractor. Some of these portable units may be very 
large and by their use the site of operations, even though fairly extensive, 
can be economically changed. 

Living and working conditions in the camps have improved during the 
war years. Shortages of labour have had much to do with increased mechaniza- 
tion of the industry, a longer working year and all-around improvement 
of working and living conditions. The transportation of supplies to the 
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camps depends upon accessibility. When roads are available and open, 
supplies are often brought in during logging operations. This is not always 
possible, however, and in such cases it is necessary to have food and other 
supplies brought in during the late summer ready for the winter operations, 
or at times even during the previous winter. Saws, axes and wedges are 
the principal tools used in felling the trees and making logs. The modern 
chain saw is economical in labour and timber. A small crew can by this 
means fell many trees in a day, cutting them close to the ground and eliminating 
high stumps. 

Although autumn and winter operations have long been a feature of 
the industry in the east, the construction of good roads in back country has 
encouraged logging in the summertime. Hardwood log production, particu- 
larly in accessible areas and with portable mills, is often carried on in the 
summertime as well as in the winter. 

After the trees are felled, trimmed and cut into merchantable lengths, 
they are transported to lakes and rivers where, in winter, they are skidded 
onto the ice to await the spring break-up. Hauling in the winter depends 
on snow conditions. The roads are ploughed and iced to provide a solid 
bottom and are laid out previous to winter operations using natural grades 
wherever possible. The spring drive begins as soon as the ice is cleared 
sufficiently from the rivers to carry the logs on their way to the mills. 
However, where circumstances permit, autumn drives may take place on 
large rivers when there is an accumulation of logs from the previous spring 
drive. 

River operations involve a certain amount of risk of loss or damage to 
logs. Flood waters may carry the logs back from the main river channel 
where they are left high and dry when the waters recede. In addition, logs 
suffer damage during the drive, owing to the character of the river and the 
number of rapids or falls. Several companies often conduct drives on the 
same river. They frequently find it to their advantage to co-operate in the 
financing of improvement and boom companies which are organized to aid the 
movement of logs down the river, and to build dams, sluices and other works. 
Logs carry the distinguishing mark or brand of the owner and are gathered 
together and sorted by the boom company before being rafted or boomed 
for towing to their respective mills. 

The sawlogs, as a rule, are the property of mill owners and are not 
generally marketed in Eastern Canada but are converted into lumber by their 
owners. In more settled parts of the country, however, a considerable quantity 
of lumber is sawn by custom sawmills or small mills purchasing logs from 
the farmers. Pulpwood, poles, ties and other forest produce all find a ready 
market. 


West Coast Lumbering Operations.—The accessible forest resources of 
the West Coast are made up predominantly of timber suitable for sawlog 
purposes so that the pulp and paper industry at the present time is of secondary 
importance in this part of the country as contrasted to its prominent position 
in the east. In fact, about 30 of the largest sawmills in Canada are on 
the West Coast and this small region produced, in pre-war years, about one- 
half of all the lumber cut in Canada. In contrast to this, British Columbia 
in 1945 accounted for 9-3 p.c. of the Canadian production of pulp and 7:7 p.c. 
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of newsprint and other paper. However, there is a trend now towards the 
utilization of smaller logs. When an area has been logged for lumber purposes 
by high-powered equipment, it has been found that the debris can be salvaged 
and that large quantities of wood can be economically recovered for pulpwood. 

In the west the separate operations of logging and milling have for many 
years been carried on for the most part by different companies. Logging is 
undertaken by a group of men who lease a timber limit and remove and 
transport logs either to a'middleman or directly to a sawmill for sawing 
into lumber. In this manner, the larger logging companies have built up very 
successful connections and are able to carry on in an extremely efficient manner. 

Apart from the large lumber companies there is also an important 
independent logging industry in the west: in fact about 40 p.c. of the output 
of the West Coast is still produced by independent loggers. Small companies, 
depending entirely on motor-trucks, are able to haul lumber that could not 
be handled economically by the larger companies, which depend chiefly on 
railways for log transportation. On the other hand, the size of the logs 
and the necessarily extensive degree of mechanization make it difficult for 
the small operators to make the most of their limits. The wartime demand 
for lumber has had much to do with the construction of roads, thus opening 
up areas in the west which under peacetime conditions would not have been 
worked for a number of years to come. 

Because of the nature of the terrain the usual practice in opening up a 
logging operation is to survey the area, run a logging railroad through the 
most convenient outlet valley and then work from the valley bottom up 
the mountain side. With the advent of trucks and better roads these have 
generally replaced the logging railroad as transport. To bring the fallen 


Dump and booming ground for logs on the west coast of Vancouver Island, where log 
booms are made up for towing to the sawmill. 


trees down to the floor of a valley, cable systems—high-lead, sky-line or 
drag-line—are set up to drag the huge logs from stump to an assembly 
point. The logs are then transported by logging train or truck to tidewater — 
where they are made up into large rafts or booms and towed sometimes for — 
many miles along the coast to the mills. On arrival at the mill the logs are 
removed from the water and placed on a carriage operated by steam ram 
or cable rig, bringing the logs into contact with the saw. In the larger 
mills the head-saws are usually of the band type and these are often followed 
by band resaws. A few log gang-saws are in operation and there appears 
to be a growing interest in the introduction of this type of machinery for 
cutting up small logs. The logs are turned and held in the desired position 
by mechanical devices producing lumber of the sizes desired in quick successive 
operations. In some of the larger sawmills in British Columbia there may 
be more than one of these large log carriages. The lumber is then carried 
out on conveyer belts to other smaller saws which cut the lumber to desired 
specifications. After the cut lumber has gone through the various operations 
it is sorted, graded and marketed. 


Production—Although almost one-third of all the wood consumed in 
Canada is burnt as fuel, there is no organized fuelwood industry. More than 
85 p.c. of the total amount used is produced by farmers either from their 
own woodlots or from nearby public lands. Two-thirds of the quantity cut 
js consumed on the farms, and the remainder is sold in the cities and towns. 

The sawmill industry is widely distributed throughout Canada. It is 
made up of 42 mills, each producing more than 15,000,000 ft.b.m. of lumber 
annually, 84 producing from 5,000,000 to 15,000,000 ft., 690 producing 1,000,000 © 
to 5,000,000 ft. and over 4,000 small mills whose average production is less 
than 1,000,000 ft. annually.* 

In 1946 there were 113 pulp and paper mills in operation, employing 
44,967 workers. Of this number 50 were located in Quebec, 43 in Ontario, 
7 in British Columbia and 13 in the rest of Canada. The apparent total 
production of pulpwood for 1946 was 10,523,256 rough cords and of this 
amount 82 p.c. was manufactured into pulp in Canadian pulp mills, the 
remaining 18 p.c. was exported to the United States. 


Exports.—In pre-war years Canadian lumber exports averaged 50 to 55 
p.c. of total output. Wartime export quotas resulted in 40 to 45 p.c. being 
exported. In 1945, 4,514,160,000 ft.b.m. valued at $181,045,952 were produced 
and of this amount 2,001,042,000 ft.b.m. valued at $99,994,581 were exported. 
In the same year 3,324,033 tons of newsprint were produced, valued at 
$189,023,736 and of this amount 3,058,946 tons valued at $179,450,771 were 
exported. 


Current Position.—The extraordinary demand for forest products caused 
by the War showed no sign of abating in 1947. Requirements for housing and 
other forms of construction at home, together with increased exports, pro- 
vided a stimulus for continued high production. Stocks, however, which fell 
to a relatively low level during the War, depend on the judgment of industry 
and its ability to maintain them. Post-war conditions have militated against 


* Latest statistics available are for 1945, see p. 105- 
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Hauling a western fir log by truck in British Columbia. 


any effort to improve the situation despite the efforts of both industry and 
Provincial Governments to facilitate the transition from unrestricted exploita- 
tion to sustained-yield woodlands management. 


* Forestry Statistics 


Operations in the Woods.—Woods operations produce not only the raw 
material for the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood distillation, charcoal, excelsior and 
other plants, but they also provide logs, pulpwood and bolts for export in the 
unmanufactured state, and fuel, poles, railway ties, posts and fence rails, 
mining timber, piling and other primary products, which are finished in the 
woods ready for use or exportation. There are also a number of minor forest 
products, such as Christmas trees, maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, resin, 
cascara, moss and tanbark, that go to swell the total value of the products of 
woods operations. 

It is often impossible to state for what purpose the timber being cut will 
eventually be used. Some lumber manufacturers install machinery for cutting- 
up and barking pulpwood, and direct a part of their spruce and balsam logs 
to pulp manufacture; other pulp and paper companies operate sawmills in 
connection with their plants for the purpose of utilizing the larger timber on 
their limits. 

It has been estimated that operations in the woods in Canada in 1945 
gave employment during the logging season amounting to 36,558,000 man days, 
and distributed over $209,000,000 in wages and salaries. 
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A large sawmill at Braeside, Ont. The log booms are in position for servicing the mill on 
the water’s edge—more conspicuous are the stock piles of lumber after cufting, sorting 


and grading. 


Value of the Products of Woods Operations, by Products, 1941-45 


Products 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Logs and bolts.......| 86,514,625| 92,897,611] 99,852,479} 115,788,036] 120,682,306 
Bulp woods. ss ee bade 88,193,045] 103,619,151] 110,844,790] 124,363,926] 146,172,701 
Mirewood see. ne 26,662,296} 27,264,486) 45,152,897) 44,332,748] 45,193,219 
Hewn railway ties... . 1,547,780 878,830 1,138,663 1,289,165 1,339,920 
HOLES Ate eae en, Mok eons 2,467 , 336 2,663,603 2,032,681 Se 21 +255 5,663,793 
Round mining timber 2,458,435 2,169,268 3,418,857 3,509,015 6,437,074 
Fence posts...... abate 964,568 1,291,393 1,902,546 2,216,585 2,690,569. 
Wood for distillation.. 588,747 745 , 408 774,344 887 , 260 687 , 102 
Fence rails...... hustetere 262,521 341,607 464,365 SiS4135 367,741 
Miscellaneous 
DLOdUCtSeaehe ee es 3,503,736 2,500, 534 3,033,661 3,453,698 5,090,476 
Totals......| 213,163,089) 234,371,891} 268,615,283) 301,570,823) 334,324,901 


Sawn Lumber.—Conifers usually form about 95 p.c. of the total cut of all 
kinds of wood, only 5 p.c. being deciduous-leaved trees or hardwoods. Spruce 
is the most important kind of lumber sawn, and is produced in every province. 
Douglas fir, which is produced almost entirely in British Columbia, comes 
second, with hemlock, white pine, cedar, and yellow birch next in order of: 
importance. 

Besides sawn lumber from the sawmills the industry includes the products 
of shingle, tie, lath, shook, stave, heading and hoop mills and the products of 
mills for the cutting-up and barking of pulpwood. Sawn lumber produced in 
1945 amounted to 4,514,160,000 ft. valued at $181,045,952. Shingles numbered 
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2,065,432 squares at $11,737,224, sawn ties 6,340,176 at $6,486,261 and lath 
117,731,000 at $752,245. The gross value of production for the industry as a 
whole showed an increase of 6:7 p.c. over the total for 1944. 


Production of Sawn Lumber and All Sawmill Products, 1945 


Sawn 
Province or Territory Lumber 
Production 
000 ft. b.m. $ 
Brincesbawardelolands.¥2. yee ats hoe teaks & 8,885 344,731 
PON SCOLIAR Lr meas Non) WRI Oe Ra 250,795 10,075,523 
Pew DUNS WIC Kee cece idk s Pane 269,375 12,143,966 
SOT WC OMS Moray Rotor cepa een eM en iilas tiene aye kere 1,.029:534:3 45,790,905 
Saal OM ee tence eiee Bice de tka ee hee ene vane 522,497 23,825,561 
IAI EO LD Aae ae ree ape ee eaten ha 1 MIR 63,453 2,364,945 
RSS APC WAlhG. hth eens (Fy eee e eraas ee 125,082 4227. 527 
NMDSN eR a ia Re ke ie a 189,412 5,897, 668 
Bchcishy Colm Dia eee Accs. « Rent ees wile 2,055,082 76,354,956 
Yukon oie Fett ES Eee eR ee PE Rae 266 20,170 
Votalstee hc scour ee 4,514,160 181,045,952 


Total 
Sawmill 
Products 


$ 


407 , 865 
11,395,270 
14,640,642 
56,109,217 
29,705,850 

2,493,378 
4,632,856 
6,729,682 


104,972,850 


20,420 


231,108,030 


Pulp and Paper.—The production of pulp and its conversion into news- 
print and other paper products is one of Canada’s major manufacturing 
Canada’s extensive pulpwood resources and widely distributed 
water powers have been largely responsible for the remarkable development 
of the industry. From the early 1920’s until 1941, the pulp and paper industry 
headed the lists in net value of production and in wage and salary distribution. 
From 1942 to 1944 some of the war industries surpassed it in these respects, 
but in 1945 it recaptured first place for net value of products and it appears 
to have regained in 1946 the top position for wage and salary distribution. 
In these comparisons only the manufacturing stages of the pulp and paper 


enterprises. 


industry are considered, no allowances being made for employment furnished, 


payroll, or production of operations in the woods. 


The volume of pulp and paper produced in 1946 was the highest-ever 


recorded, and new peaks were also reached for gross and net values of pro- 


duction, employment, salaries and wages paid, cost of materials used, cost of 


purchased fuel and electricity, and power equipment used. The gross value of 
production in 1946 was 32-3 p.c. over the previous record of 1945 and an 
increase of 116-3 p.c. over 1929. Figures from 1935 are :— 


‘There were, in 1946, three classes of mills in this industry 


Gross 
Production 


$ 


159,325,546 
183,632,995 
226,244,711 
183,897,503 
208,152,295 
298 ,034, 843 


Net 
Production 


$ 


79,199,741 
86,406, 163 
106,002 ,017 
89 ,034, 186 
103,123,660 
158 230, 575 


Gross 
Production 


$ 


334,726,175 
336,697,277 
344,411,614 
369 , 846,086 
398,804,515 
527,814,916 


Net 
Production 


$ 


174,852,041 
164,500,420 
164,244,088 
174,492,103 
180,401,885 
258,164,578 


: 31 making 


pulp only, 56 combined pulp and paper mills, and 26 making paper only. The 
87 mills making pulp produced 6,615,410 tons valued at $287,624,227, repre- 
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senting increases of 18-1 p.c. in quantity and of 24-0 p.c. in value over 1945, 
About 75 p.c. by quantity was made in combined mills and used by them in 
papermaking and about 25 p.c. was made for sale in Canada and for export. 

Two pulping methods are used. The mechanical process, in which 
the wood is reduced to fibre by pressing against large revolving grindstones, 
produces groundwood pulp. In the chemical process small chips of wood 
are cooked at high temperature and under pressure in a chemical liquor. 
The type of mixture of pulp employed determines the character of the 
paper produced. Newsprint is composed of about 85 p.c. groundwood and 
15 p.c. unbleached su!phite. 


Production of pulp during the past ten years is given in the following 
tables. ; 


Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, 1937-46 


Mechanical Pulp Chemical Fibre Total Production! 
Y'CAT Lai) fied tug tet) Lee AR RS ein | verter ee ee arta OLN OS, GIGS ARNO TEL a eset 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

tons $ tons* > $ tons g 

D3 Tones eat 3,384,744 | 46,663,759 | 1,756,760 | 70,065,469 5,141,504 | 116,729,228 
LOSS yee 2,520,738 | 39,707,479 1,147,051 | 48,189,669 3,667,789 87,897,148 
TO SOUR ee 2,796,093 | 43,530,367 1,370,208 | 53,601,450 4,166,301 97,131,817 
194005 33 3,368,209 | 56,017,547 15922,5931)) 492,987 420 5,290,762 149,005,267 
1 COPE ie 35.950) 285.4161, 749.788" 2247055625) 1137689763 5,720,847 £75,439 554 
11942 Meee) 3,308,118 | .65,208,919 | 2,298,343 |126,936, 143 5,606,461 192,145 ,062 
BOA Ss sess 3,033,751 | 63,721,703 | 2,239,079 {130,797,449 5,272,830 194,519,152 
key Bee 3 AAS 14D 720972 23 tele 2 99S HSS: 9447-181 SADT I 13% eel O46 44 
1945-2 au 3,380,873 | 86,723,425 | 2,219,941 |145,149,697 5,600,814 | 231,873,122 
OA GLE ton. 4,122,046 |113,599,526 | 2,493,364 |174,024,701 6,615,410 | 287,624,227 


1 Certain of the totals include unspecified pulp. 


Pulp Production, by Chief Producing Provinces,! 1937-46 


Weds Quebec Ontario British Columbia 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

tons $ tons $ tons $ 
HOSP Rae 25515546") 55 5277014 || 1,466,555 | 33,964, 784 425,558 8,995,594 
LOS Se. rete 1,858,971 | 44,220,224 | 1,057,984 | 25,821,023 242,020 4,456,691 
1903 ORe ee QVGA S83 1249. 026), 900 cle OSs Omens OoL .Oon S21 o2 6,197,175 
T9OAO Vee 2,794,384 | 76,996,100 | 1,369,389 | 38,235,733 445 ,564 12,109,948 
1S: By eae 2,971,386 | 89,103,399 1,507,324 | 46,908,967 508 ,375 14,875,937 
19042 ees 2,896,440 | 97,632,408 | 1,518,967 | 51,936,704 481,294 16,243,737 
1943.....| 2,617,403 | 94,054,176 | 1,490,966 | 54,818,046 450,009 17,543,397 
1944..... 2,767,081 {105,042,991 1,316,365 | 54,934,993 489 ,690 19,739,476 
OAS eels 2,887,176 |114,197,036 | 1,468,682 | 62,596,260 5200700 21,998,381 
NOAZGEES ae 3,460,853 |140,930,891 1,837,975 | 84,049,038 520,779 24,216,820 


1 Production in other provinces (Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba) may be ; 


obtained by subtraction from total production figures given in preceding table. 


Newsprint made up 77:8 p.c. of the total production of Canada’s 82 paper 
mills in 1946; paper boards 12°8 p.c..; book and writing paper 3:5 p.c.; wrap- 
ping paper 3:3 p.c.; and tissue and miscellaneous papers the remainder. . 

Many Canadian pulp and paper mills not only manufacture basic paper 
and paperboard stock but also convert this stock into more highly manufactured 
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products such as napkins, towels, packaged toilet papers, coated and treated 
papers, boxes, envelopes, stationery, and other cut paper and boards. Figures 
covering this conversion are not included here. 


Newsprint and Total Paper Production, 1937-46 


Ven Newsprint Paper Total Paper 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
1S 70 Re ela oa) ta 3 eT NS 3,673,886. 126,424,303 4,345,361 175,885,423 
1933 shes \Metee Sok a RS heats 2,668,913 107,051,202 3,249,358 151,650,065 
HOS Ore, PEN oe ae tees ote 2,926,597 120,858,583 3,600,502 170,776,062 
LOA OWE ares ee eat 3,503,801 158,447,311 4,319,414 225 , 836,809 
TOF Tee Mea, Oy eee, SILO 33 158,925,310 WX: ew i Ko) 241,450,292 
UWS: DA scape Raiean Ste Renee gree. erp Ne OE BD a lSO 147,074,109 AMIS 1 7107 230,269,512 
TOG SEM nec paecauteank pet nies 3,046,442 152,962,868 3,966,344 234,036,152 
NOBLE IE, oe Mote eee ee 3,039,783 165,655,165 4,044,376 255,545,841 
OAS eee ee cee a eee cere ae 3. 0245059 189,023,736 4,359,576 282,837,614 
LODO. Ek Dae ose 4,162,158 280,809,610 5,347,118 396,956,390 


Canada’s newsprint production in 1946 was over five times that of the 
United States, not so very long ago the world’s chief producer. The latest 
monthly figures of Canadian newsprint production indicate that output in 
1947 will exceed the record established for 1946. 


1947— tons tons tons 
ANWATVeieienc 370,000 Wika eth) eco 384,520 September.... 366,092 
February...... 341,268 UNC) tee ears. 355 , 606 @Octoberaace. 396,251 
Wianehise nieces 372,482 BF OU AR car pera Ot 379,731 November.... 364,483 
Apnleestivria. 369,490 SU PUS beni res 377,941 


For 1946, exports of newsprint amounted to 3,858,467 tons valued at 
$265,864,969 and ranked first among the exports of the Dominion. 
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Fisheries 


{Gye E Canadian fishing industry while nationally not as 
important as agriculture and other primary industries from the standpoint 
of value of products and numbers of men employed, is, nevertheless, of vital 
importance to the economy of the Atlantic Coast provinces and British 
Columbia. In the Atlantic Coast provinces particularly, where general 
economic conditions have tended to be less buoyant than in other areas of 
the Dominion, ahy diminution of activity in the fishing industry has a 
profound effect on the whole economy of the area. 

The Atlantic Coast fishery had its beginnings even before the discovery 
of Canada when European fishermen came to exploit the banks of Nova 
Scotia for cod. Cod has remained throughout the years the mainstay of 
the Atlantic fishery, although from the standpoint of.value of the ‘catch, ‘the 
lobster fishery has approached and, in some years, exceeded that of cod. The 
herring and sardine fisheries of the Atlantic Coast are also of major import- 
ance. From a more localized point of view, many other species of fish are 
of commercial importance. Each individual species may be processed in a 
variety of forms and marketed as fresh, frozen, salted, pickled, smoked 
or canned. 

Except for the deep-sea ground fishery prosecuted on the offshore banks 
by fishing schooners, vessels and trawlers operating out of Halifax, Lunen- 
burg, Lockeport, Shelburne, North Sydney and other ports, the Atlantic Coast 
fisheries are mainly carried on by independent fishermen operating rela- 
tively small boats or fixed nets close to the shore. The industry has tended, 
therefore, to be organized on the basis of many isolated small-scale units 
with a relatively small investment in capital equipment. The fresh fish 
branch of the industry is concentrated generally in the larger ports served 
by the offshore vessels. Greater availability of capital has resulted in a 
higher degree of modernization of this branch of the industry than in the 
others where capital has been a limiting factor. 


The salted fish branch of the industry is mainly based on the small- 
scale operations of shore fishermen who follow the traditional curing methods 
of their forefathers. However, the introduction of modern artificial driers 
has to a considerable extent replaced in recent years the open-air drying 
on flakes. The canning branch of the industry, with the exception of a few 
large-scale producers, is still carried on by a large number of small indepen- 
dent or co-operative canneries, located in the smaller fishing communities. 


During the war years the fresh, and particularly the frozen fish branch 
of the industry, expanded markedly in the use of raw materials, mainly at 
the expense of the salted fish trade. The wartime requirements of the 
United Kingdom were responsible for the increased demand for the frozen 
filleted product. The canned fish branch was also expanded to meet wartime 
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and relief requirements. In 1947, with the restoration of the northeastern 
Atlantic fishery, the European demands for frozen fish were sharply reduced. 
The production of Newfoundland, and to some extent that of Iceland, sought 
entry into the United States market in competition with the Canadian product. 
As a result, prices weakened, although the generally higher prices of foods 
in the United States were a sustaining factor. The markets for salted fish 
remained strong with the result that the proportion of the catch utilized 
for salting increased considerably, while that disposed of as fresh and frozen 
‘declined. Relief requirements maintained the market for the canned product. 


Salmon is the dominant species taken on the Pacific Coast. -For the 
most part, the salmon is canned for market, although an increasing pro- 
portion of the catch is being sold in the frozen form, both dressed and as 
fillets. Halibut stands second to salmon in importance on a landed-value 
basis, although herring usually exceeds halibut on a value-of-product basis. 
Grayfish livers, used in the production of oils, and pilchards, used mainly for 
fish meal, are of importance on the Pacific Coast. In the past two years 
landings of pilchards have been abnormally low. 


On the Pacific Coast the industry has tended to become centralized in 

~ the hands of a relatively small number of large-scale processors. These com- 
panies operate fish-processing plants in the Vancouver area, at Victoria, 
Prince Rupert and at many points along the coast. Frequently an individual 
company will have more than one plant which it may operate only periodically, 
depending on the availability of fish supplies. These companies have the neces- 
sary capital to finance modern processing and fishing equipment. While sub- 
stantial quantities of fish are taken by independent fishermen owning their 
own boats and gear, particularly gill-netters and trollers, a very large 
proportion of the total catch, especially of salmon, herring and pilchards, is 
taken by large vessels owned by the processing companies and operated on a 
share basis by the fishermen. The organization of the fishing economy on the 
Pacific Coast, therefore, has made it possibte to take advantage of modern 
methods of fishing and modern methods of processing. The fishermen them- 
selves on the Pacific Coast are highly organized into strong unions. Prices 
paid to fishermen and other operating conditions are negotiated between the 
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unions and the management of the fish-processing plants. The co-operative 
movement has also grown to considerable proportions on this coast, covering 
not only the production of fish, but also the co-operative marketing of fresh 
and frozen fish products, and fish-liver oils. So far the co-operatives have 
not extended their operations into the canning branch of the industry. 

The more important species of inland fish include whitefish, trout, pickerel, 
tullibee, and lake herring. The inland fisheries extend throughout the north- 
ern areas of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, as well as the Great 
Lakes region and the northern lakes of Ontario. 

The organization of the inland fisheries differs somewhat as between 
the Prairie Provinces and Ontario. In the Prairie Provinces, the fishing 
activity takes place mainly in the more or less remote northern lakes. In 
Manitoba and Alberta, dealers and exporters, located in Winnipeg and 
Edmonton, undertake the major part of the financing of the fishermen in 
those two provinces. In Saskatchewan, recent developments under the Sas- 
katchewan Fish Marketing Board, have altered the production and marketing 
program of that Province to a considerable extent. The Board purchases 
the fish from fishermen on an initial payment basis with subsequent payments 
depending on the market returns for the fish products. The Board operates 
three filleting plants where considerable quantities of fish are filleted and 
frozen. In the more northern lakes, private dealers purchase the fish directly 
from the fishermen, and in many cases assist them in the financing of their 
operations. In Ontario the Great Lakes fishery is the most important from 
a commercial standpoint, although substantial quantities of fish are taken in 
the lakes of the northwestern part of the Province. Production of the Great 
Lakes is marketed almost entirely in the fresh form with a relatively small 
quantity filleted and smoked. 

The total landings of fishery products in Canada during 1946 amounted 
to about 1,300,000,000 1b., having a landed value of about $65,000,000, and 
a marketed value of approximately $125,000,000. The inland fisheries of 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces account for about 100,000,000 Ib. of fish 
annually. The remainder of the catch is divided about equally between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. 

The year 1946 was one of high returns to all branches of the industry. 
The catch of most species was good, and a ready market at wartime prices 
was available for all the products of the industry. The fishing industry is 
dependent to a very large degree on the export market and, consequently, 
is very sensitive to changes in world economic conditions. Continued high 
employment and consumer purchasing power in the United States, together 
with abnormally high prices for competing protein foods, such as meat, has 
maintained the fresh and frozen branch of the industry in a reasonably strong 
position, although there have been some indications of a diminishing demand. 
Canned fish of the more favoured species, such as salmon, sardines and 
lobster, have tended to enjoy a high level of demand, although prices of 
canned lobster have receded considerably as a result of consumer resistance 
to the very high prices that prevailed in 1946. Other varieties of canned 
fish, such as Atlantic chicken haddie, mackerel and herring, and Pacific 
herring, have found a ready market under the various relief programs. 

Salted fish, produced essentially for the markets of the Caribbean and 
Latin America, has enjoyed several years of relatively strong demand and 
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British Columbia salmon fishing boats, some of them gill-netters and some of them trollers, 
tied up at a shore plant. 


high prices. During the war years, supplies normally furnished by Norway 
and Iceland were not available to the traditional markets. Even in the years 
immediately following the War, supplies have continued to be low relative to 
market demand. Consequently, prices have remained firm. Economic con- 
ditions in the countries of the Caribbean area, which are largely dependent 
on exports of other primary products, particularly sugar, have remained 
strong. Salted fish is a staple item in the diet of the people of this area, 
serving as a source of both protein and salt. Hence, it is unlikely that 
the quantitative demand will greatly diminish. However, financial difficulties 
in the importing countries is a further factor affecting Canadian exports. 
Estimates for the first eight months of 1947 indicate that, although 
total landings may not fall far short of 1946, substantial changes will be 
recorded for individual species. The landings of cod on the Atlantic Coast, 
including Quebec, are sharply lower, partly as a result of the strike which 
tied up the offshore vessels for the first three months of the year and 
partly due to reduced fishing efforts following the lowering of market prices 
early in the year. The catch of lobster will also be somewhat lower, largely 
as a result of unfavourable fishing weather. On the Pacific Coast. landings 
of the major species, salmon and halibut, have been running above those of 1946. 
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From a marketing point of view, the transition from wartime to peace- 
time conditions in the fisheries has been postponed to a large extent through 
continued world shortages and abnormal export demands for foods. The Cana- 
dian Government relief program, following that of UNRRA, has maintained 
the market for those types of fishery products, the production of which 
was expanded to meet military and other wartime requirements. However, 
some weaknesses did appear in the marketing picture during the early 
months of 1947, particularly in the Atlantic Coast area where the diminution 
in the purchasing of frozen fillets by the United Kingdom resulted in a general 
reduction of prices to fishermen. It will be recalled that the fishing industry, 
particularly on the Atlantic Coast, suffered a prolonged period of depressed 
conditions prior to the outbreak of war in 1939. The memory of this period 
still dominates the thinking of many associated with the industry. 


* Statistics of Production 


Canada’s list of food fishes embraces nearly 60 different kinds, chief among 
which are salmon, cod, herring, lobster, whitefish, halibut, sardines, mackerel, 
pickerel, grayfish and haddock. The total quantity of fish of all kinds taken 
by Canadian fishermen in 1945 was 13,391,629 cwt., for which fishermen 
received, at the point of landing, a total of $64,138,349 compared with a catch 
of 11,791,456 cwt. with a landed value of $52,078,439 in 1944. The figures 
given in the following table are the values of all fisheries products marketed, 
both primary and secondary. 


Fisheries Production, by Provinces, 1914, 1944 and 1945 


Values of Production Percentages of Total 
Province or Territory Values 

1914 1944 1945 1914 | 1944 1945 

$ $ $ p.c p.c p.c 
Prince Edward Island..| 1,261,666 2,598,975 3,076,811 4-1 2-9 ery 
INova-ScObiaas...acie. 7,730,191 | 23,674,055 | 30,706,900 24-7 26°5 27-0 
New Brunswick........ 4,940,083 | 11,968,692 | 13,270,376 (15-8 13-4 11-7 
Onuebecsrnan Mier hee eee 1,924,430 543617,/567, 7,907,692 6:2 6-0 6:9 
Ontanigue aortas keene 2,755,291 4,938,193 7,261,661 8-8 5-5 6:4 

IManitobarca coer coh 849 ,422 3,581,795 4,263,670 2-7 4-0 Sti e 

Saskatchewan......... 132,017 1,482,223 1,286,361 0-4 1-7 ibcal 
Pl DEK EA cece 86,720 929 , 887 1,450,502 0-3 1-0 1-3 
British Columbia...... 11,515,086 | 34,900,990 } 44,531,858 36°8 39-0 39-1 
NITE OM. see en eds 69,725 3,131 3,138 0-2 — _ 
Northwest Territories. . 1 t 112,131 — — 0-1 
Totals ss. sae. 31,264,631 89,439,508 | 113,871,100 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 


1 Not collected before 1945. 


The salmon fishery of British Columbia gives to that Province first place 
in respect to value of production, the position that in earlier times belonged 
to Nova Scotia with her cod fishery. The herring fisheries (on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific Coasts) are of rising importance and second only to 
salmon in value of output in British Columbia; canned herring is the chief 
product, but herring meal and oil are also produced. On the Atlantic Coast, 
the cod, lobster and sardine fisheries are of importance, while among the 
inland fishes, whitefish occupies first place. 
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Averages of Production and Values Marketed, by Principal! 
Kinds of Fish, 1935-39 and 1941-45 


we 


Averages 1935-39 Averages 1941-45 
Kind of Fish Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Caught Marketed Caught Marketed 
cwt $ cwt $ 
Salmons se veer sks aiecanaet eee haath sree 1,769,319 | 13,435,975 1,530,829 20,484,817 
COR vas cose ye ras socal fs 1,620,056 3,159 ,882 2,268,881 12,994,332 
PEL ORT UTNE Sate tesa oe Ncaleke lesan, eae deters 2,773,682 2,643,737 3,360,127 10,900, 403 
DSODStETS th Fait ernsoe cto cee eo kee 308 , 448 4,194,228 312 ,933 7,896,045 
IWihitefisheree cat cooclatarclte siet ate taceten eds 156,919 1,643,670 175,848 3,547,391 
ISUAD Lo ybh eyemer Gai eee 4 MRA NRA ead Nick nerueren 153,691 1,646,448 143 , 830 2,978,763 
Sardines #25. bic cc aioe ce bbl. 219,184 1,630,962 382,550 2,866,847 
Mackereley ;. ston: Carclct kod iertecet et ass « 286,702 571,564 354,001 1,945,342 
Pickerel Vac tyeu. ofc ee aaa a 129,505 970,781 137,446 1,962,132 
Graviishte, 5 oa trae cen ere 142,858 88,652 86, 838! 2,034,498 
EL AA COCR sere stan catch recat cae 387,801 1,287,394 287 , 828 2,048,371 


1 Four-year average for quantity—only livers landed in 1945. 


The fish-processing industry is connected almost entirely with the sea 
fisheries, the plants being scattered along the coasts in locations of easy 
accessibility to the fishermen in delivering their catches. Salmon canneries 
comprise the principal group, having an investment in 1945 valued at 
$12,248,403, or 36 p.c. of the total for all establishments. About 59 p.c. of 
the value of production was in the form of fish canned, cured or otherwise 
prepared, and 41 p.c. fish marketed for consumption in the fresh state. 

Capital invested in vessels, boats, nets, traps, piers and wharves, etc., 
used in the primary operations of catching and landing fish, had a total 
value in 1945 of $40,943,579, of which 82 p.c. was accredited to the sea 
fisheries. 
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Furs 


(ere fur resources of Canada are among its most 
valuable assets, and though, with the advance of settlement, trapping has 
moved farther and farther northward and the practice of fur farming has 
developed considerably, wild life still produces the greater portion of 
Canadian furs. Over an area of about 1,550,000 square miles, which is about 
45 p.c. of the total land area of Canada, wild life is relatively more productive 
than agriculture, and of the products of wild life, furs are the principal item 
and the principal support of the population of that area. 

‘The conservation of fur-bearers, which has marked the policy of Federal 
and Provincial authorities to an increasing extent, has been made necessary 
by an increasing demand for furs coupled with decreasing supplies. The result- 
ing substantial rise in prices also brought about a tendency to ‘over-trapping’, 
and it has been found necessary to control the ‘take’ by prohibition, close 
seasons and the enforcement of trapping regulations. However, in a country 
of such extent, where trappers, both White and Indian, are scattered over a 
vast wilderness, prohibition of capture of certain animals with the aim of 
conserving future catches is not always effective. Such furs become higher 
priced because of this scarcity and the temptation to violate protective measures 
is great. 

One noteworthy reconstructive measure that appears to have had a very 
beneficial influence on the rehabilitation of certain fur-bearers, especially beaver 
and muskrat, is the organized development of marshlands where these animals 
are actively assisted to increase their numbers in their natural habitat. 


Examining beaver 
skins brought to 
a Hudson's Bay 
Company post by 
Indian trappers. 
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All provinces to-day have their trapping regulations and licence individual 
trappers. Some provinces register trap lines. The Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment has recently inaugurated a system whereby districts are assigned to 
individual licensed trappers. The licensee in his own interests will see to it 
that poaching on his preserve is stopped. 

Many of the most valuable fur-bearing animals are subject to marked 
fluctuations in numbers. The periods of abundance and of scarcity recur with 
sufficient regularity to be called cycles and these cycles have an important 
bearing on the pelt take year by year. The total number of pelts taken, 
including those from fur farms, in each of the past ten years is shown in 
the following table. 


Numbers and Values of Pelts Taken, Years Ended June 30, 1937-46 


Vv Pelt PACs PCr 
Ended ns of Value ie Bia of Value 
June 30 — Sold from Tae Evy epee oa oe Pe Ii aee ha Sold from 

Number Value Fur Farms Number Value Fur Farms 
$ $ 
. LOGS. kee 6,237 ,640]17 , 526,365 40 1942...}19,561,024/24,859, 869 19 
NOB SE aster 4,745,927113,196,354 43 1943...| 7,418,971/28,505,033 24 
MOBO. pas gs 6,492 ,222)14, 286,937 40 1944...| 6,324,240/33,147, 392 28 
NO4Q eS) een 9 ,620,695/16, 668, 348 31 1945...| 6,994,686/31,001 ,456 31 
TOA 1 es ae UE AIST IT WA eas ORS mr Sai 2G. 1946...| 7,593,416/43,870,541 30 


Ontario is the leading province in respect to value of fur production. 
The relation that the value in each province and territory bore to the total 
for Canada in the year ended June 30, 1946, was: Ontario, 24:7; Quebec, 
17-0; Manitoba, 14:8; Alberta, 11-8; Saskatchewan, 8-4; British Columbia, 
7:8; Northwest Territories, 6-3; Prince Edward Island, 2:7; Nova Scotia, 
2:6; New Brunswick, 2:4; Yukon, 1:5. 


Numbers and Values of Pelts Taken, by Provinces, Years Ended 
June 30, 1944-46 


Province or Pelts Values 
Werritors 1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 
No. No. No. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island 24,706 26,945 34,201] 890,362]  875,785]' 1,195,930. 
Nova Scotia......... 101,913] 100,353] 184.119] 764,863] 593,551] 1,123,390 
New Brunswick...... 70,159 88,078 95,976 834.741] 927.158] 1,053,699 
Quechee ieee heh 519.155} 534.783]  645,123l 6,167,605] 5,059,995] 7.444.582 
Optation. vce 1,049,371] 992,802] 1,240,661] 7,129,781| 7,003,877|10,822 246 
Manitoba...........| 880,622] 1,511,130] 1.489.079] 3,832.641| 4,818.625| 6,507,406 
Saskatchewan....... 1,106,354] 925.240] 1,131,845] 3,437,777| 2,310,760] 3,671,751 
Alberta.............| 1,513,951] 1,772,381| 1,501,722] 4,686,311] 3,884,998] 5,209,064 
British Columbia....| | °682.371| 696.751] |598.373| 2,736,991| 3,113,780| 3,414,795 
BED. Sete ee ae. 78.005 87.292| 107.252] °467.188} |669.217| °677,495 
Northwest Territories} 297.633] 258,931] 565,065 2,199,132| 1,743,710] 2,750,183 


Canada........| 6,324,240} 6,994,686] 7,593,416] 33,147,392) 31,001,456) 43,870,541 


Muskrat skins contributed the largest amount to the total value in 1946 
with a production valued at $11,159,502. The value of mink pelts was almost 
as high at $11,127,442. Beaver skins were third at $7,817,490, while the 
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‘pelts of all types of fox totalled $7,121,698. These figures represent increases 
over the previous season of 77:2 p.c. for muskrat, 39:4 p.c. for mink, 66°8 
p.c. for beaver and 7:5 p.c. for fox. 


The average values per pelt of the more important types of fur increased 
from 1945 to 1946. Muskrat pelts at $3.26 advanced 23 p.c., standard mink 
fur averaged $29.03, an increase of 29-7 p.c., and beaver at $50.80 went up 
39-8 p.c. Silver-fox pelts were up 2°8 p.c. to $27.93, but platinum fox went 
down to $62.39, or 10:3 p.c. from the previcus season. The lowly rabbit skin 
advanced 35-6 p.c. to 80 cents and squirrel rose 83:7 p.c. to 79 cents. 


Fur Farming 


ro 


The potentialities of fur farming are such as to offer ample reward to 
those who are prepared to work steadily and intelligently towards the goal 
of raising animals with pelts at least equal in every respect to the best caught 
in their natural habitat. Fur farming is carried on in all provinces of the 
Dominion. An Experimental Fox Ranch operated by the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Summerside, Prince Edward Island, specializes in 
the breeding, feeding, housing and general care of foxes. Although the fox 
was the first to be raised in captivity, many other kinds of fur-bearing animals 
are now being raised including mink, raccoon, skunk, marten, fisher, rabbit 
and chinchilla. Mink farms are the most numerous of the miscellaneous 
class. There was a considerable expansion of fur farming in Canada during 
the twenty years prior to the outbreak of war in 1939, and in that period 
there was a marked change in type of furs that were most acceptable to the 
market. Black fox was popular twenty-five years ago. A few years later 
the full silver and new types sold in the upper price limits. The development 
of new colour phases of fox and mink has proved to be an incentive to 
the fur-farming industry. New-type fox such as platinum, glacier blue, pearl 
platinum, and white-marked and new-type mink including ‘silverblu’, pastel, 
silver-sable> black-cross, snow-white and several others are finding a ready 
market. 

In 1945 there were 6,590 fur farms in Canada, 194 more than in 1944. 
Increases were recorded by each of the provinces with the exception of 
the three Maritimes. Fox farms, which numbered 4,245 in 1945, declined 
in all provinces, while mink farms, at 2,720, increased in all but two. The 
capital invested in fur animals and in buildings and equipment used in fur 
farming rose from $19,389,783 in 1944 to $24,554,030 in 1945. Of the 1945 
total, Ontario’s share was $5,400,000, Quebec’s $4,600,000, Alberta’s $4,300,000 
and Manitoba’s $3,600,000. 

There were in all, 310,220 fur-bearing animals on farms in 1945, valued 
at $15,412,758. During the year, births numbered 529,813 and deaths 50,784, 
leaving a net increase of 479,029. There were 411,156 animals pelted and 
404,603 pelts were sold for $10,276,474. In addition, 30,187 live animals 
were sold for $1,753,500. . 

Each year an estimate is made of the anticipated pelt production. The 
figures forecast for the 1946-47 season were: standard silver fox to be pelted, 
96,300 ; new-type fox, 54,200; standard mink, 303,700; mutation mink, 15,300. 
It is estimated that 105,000 standard silver foxes and 76,900 new-type foxes 
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Silver foxes in unprotected outdoor pens. 


will be pelted in the 1947-48 season, while the estimate for mink is 430,400 
standard and 60,000 mutation. These figures are computed from informa- 
tion received directly from fur farmers. 


Grading 


In 1939 the Dominion Department of Agriculture introduced the grading 
of furs. One of the Department’s main objectives in grading is to secure 
uniformity so that furs may be purchased by grade without the necessity of 
buyers from other countries personally, examining the pelts. Grading offers 
many advantages to the producer as well as to the trade in general. It educates 
the rancher as to the proper value of his pelts, and creates an incentive to 
improve the quality of the product; it furnishes guidance in the planning of 
future matings, aids in raising the standard of quality of the entire crop of 
pelts and helps in advancing the level of prices for the high-quality pelts. 


Trade 


Prior to the War, Canada marketed her fur pelts mainly in the United 
Kingdom but, since that market was practically dormant during the war 
years, the fur trade was carried on for the most part with the United States. 
A definite revival of trade with the United Kingdom was shown in 1946 
and 1947. 
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Dressed Persian 
lamb. skins, pur- 
chased at aquc- 
tion, are matched 
for curl and sheen. 
These pelts, de- 
spite the name, 
come chiefly from 
the United States. 


Blocking a_ flank 
muskrat coat. The 
leather back of 
the fur is wetted 
and the fur 
stretched and 
nailed into place. 


The Canadian fur trade, both exports and imports, is chiefly in un- 
dressed furs, the value of dressed and manufactured furs going out of Canada 
or coming in making up a comparatively small proportion of the total. 
A good part of the exports consists, of course, of those furs which Canada 
produces in the greatest abundance, mink being the most valuable, followed by 
fox, beaver and muskrat. On the other hand, such furs as Persian lamb, certain 
types of muskrat, rabbit and squirrel, opossum and raccoon, which are not 
produced to any extent in Canada, make up the major portion of the imports. 

The first Canadian fur auction sale was held at Montreal in 1920 and 
since then that city has been the leading Canadian fur mart. To-day auction 
sales are also held at Vancouver, Edmonton, Regina and Winnipeg and at 
Regina the Saskatchewan Government maintains a Fur Marketing Service 
to assist the producers in that Province. 
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Exports and Imports of Raw and Dressed Furs, 1937-46 


Exports! Imports 
Year r : = ; 5 : 

United United All United United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
OS Tepes hace aey i ove eB: 10,722,537). 5,728,014117,515, 460) 1,676,407] 4,293,135] 8,169,840 
LOS Omer phate ema aes 8,794,834] 4,478,818]14,096,503]/ 1,135,686} 3,148,940] 5,650,624 
O SO Oe ie Maeno 7,054,745] 6,772,641|14,568,986] 1,018,417] 4,455,938] 7,133,052 
NOAO etre tetocars te aut 3,306,271/12 ,187,096/16,176,075 920,528] 6,813,080] 8,885,540 
ROA NES irr a) SENS ap Siow ahs ae 430,428/14,883,751/16,159,033] 1,970,910] 4,112,345] 9,120,337 
OE Sos irate ee ree a 156, 586]16, 869 ,153/17,976,615 945 ,360| 3,306,214] 6,448,861 
ALS Be Nee ae le sae 66, 844|25 ,086, 912/26, 448,522 496,578] 4,923,632] 8,613,879 
OA Sir hate tee ccete ® 28,321)/25, 748 ,651|27,029 , 329 250,280} 6,832,775}11,434, 257 
OAS Fee ee 8 Shek eee 1,363, 727/26,755, 604/29 572,474 262,775) 9,078,294}21,205,173 
POAC zens heeds hae eone id 10,842 ,086]19 ,679, 471/32 ,291,425 765,577|14, 764.115/27, 291,573 


1 Canadian produce only. 


There were 20 fur-dressing plants in operation in Canada in 1945. The 
industry is established on a custom basis, that is, the customer sends the 
furs to be dressed or dyed and is charged an amount per skin treated. The 
number of skins treated in 1945 totalled 11,079,292 compared with 8,606,642 
in 1944, and the amount received by the industry for such treatment was 
$3,740,854, an increase of 22 p.c. over the previous year. 


The value of production of the 571 establishments engaged in the manu- 
facture of fur goods in 1945 amounted to $51,032,829. This was a record 
figure, exceeding the 1944 total by 24 p.c. Women’s fur coats comprised 
the bulk of the product, having a value of $36,171,780, or 71 p.c. of the total. 


A trapper removes a silver 
fox caught in his trap, 
sets if again and con- 
tinues on his rounds. 


Mines and Minerals 


Aas value of production of Canada’s minerals during 
1946 totalled $502,959,963 which was $4,204,782 more than in the preceding 
year. The demand by the building industry’ increased the production of 
structural materials, the sales value of brick, tile, cement, lime, stone and 
gravel amounting to $66,120,221 or $17,700,548 more than in.1945. Among 
the non-metallics the principal gains were in asbestos and gypsum, but the 
value of mineral fuels crossed the $100,000,000 mark. However, the splendid 
gains in these items were almost offset by the drop of $26,669,030 in the 
value of metallics. Copper, magnesium, nickel and platinum metals were 
much iower than in 1945, gold was up slightly and the values of lead and 
zinc showed substantial increases mainly because of higher world prices. 


Metallics.—After the War the restrictions on development work in gold 
mines were lifted. This provided an impetus for the expansion of activities 
which were limited by the amount of skilled labour and supplies available. 
Much of the enthusiasm about gold mining ebbed subsequent to the return 
to parity in July, 1946, of Canadian funds in terms of United States dollars. 
This meant that the price of gold declined from $38.50 per ounce to $35.00. 

The sources of early Canadian gold production are varied, the metal being 
recovered from stream channels, auriferous quartz ores, copper-gold-silver 
ores, and nickel-copper and silver-lead-zinc ores. Approximately 80 p.c. of the 
Canadian gold output represents gold bullion produced at auriferous quartz- 
lode mines in northwestern Quebec; in the Kirkland Lake, Larder Lake, 
Porcupine, Little Long Lac and Patricia areas of Ontario; and in British 
Columbia, from the Bridge River and Portland Canal Districts. Several gold- 
bearing deposits are under examination or development in Canada’s new gold- 
mining field in the Yellowknife area of the Northwest Territories and the 
outlook for production in this camp is good. Gold production from all sources 
totalled 2,832,554 fine oz. valued at $104,096,359 in 1946 compared with 
2,696,727 fine oz. worth $103,823,990 in 1945. Of. the 1946 output, 1,813,333 
fine oz. came from Ontario mines; 618,339 fine oz. from Quebec; 191,503 fine 
oz. from Manitoba and Saskatchewan; 136,242 fine oz. from British Columbia ; 
68,706 fine oz. from Yukon and the Northwest Territories; 4,321 fine oz. 
from Nova Scotia; and 110 fine oz. from Alberta. 

Encouragement was given to Canadian silver production when, in Septem- 
ber, 1945, the United States ceiling price for foreign silver was raised from 
45 cents to 71-11 cents per fine oz., and further stimulus was provided by 
the advance to 90 cents in 1946. Since then the New York price has fallen 
to a little more than 71 cents and this is the price currently obtained by 
Canadian mines for silver exported after Dominion requirements have been 
satisfied. 
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Production of non-ferrous metals was considerably less than in the pre-— 


ceding year. Copper and nickel production was affected by labour and market 
conditions. The principal copper producers, as in the immediately preceding 
years, were the Noranda, Waite-Amulet-Dufault and Normetal mines in 
Quebec; the International Nickel and Falconbridge Nickel mines in Ontario; 
the Hudson Bay and Sherritt-Gordon mines in Manitoba and Saskatchewan ; 
and the Britannia and Granby deposits in British Columbia. Nickel pro- 
duction, as usual, came from the large nickel-copper deposits of the Sudbury 
District of Ontario. The famous Sullivan Mine of the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company of Canada, located at Kimberley, British Columbia, 
continued to be the largest lead-producing property. The production of zinc 
in 1946 comprised the refined zinc produced at Trail, British Columbia, and 
Flin Flon, Manitoba, together with the zinc in concentrates exported from 
mines in Quebec, Manitoba and British Columbia. The Cobalt District showed 
renewed interest in the mining industry, but the fluctuations of market 
conditions for silver and cobalt caused hesitation in completing planned 
developments. 

The magnesium plant at Haley, Ontario, was still idle as there was a 
sufficient stock of metal on hand to meet immediate peacetime needs. The 
lower price of mercury did not permit production from Canadian mines. 
Toward the end of the year the ceiling on copper, lead and zinc was raised 
to allow a higher domestic price for these metals. 

The development of the large nickel-copper deposit in the Lynn Lake area, 
Manitoba, holds interest for the mining world, and also the exploration of 
large high-grade iron ore deposits in Labrador and Ungava, which continued 
during the summer season. 


Fuels.—The fuel situation in Canada has always demanded the serious 
consideration of the authorities. The country is in a somewhat anomalous 
position in that large deposits of coal are located in the eastern and western 
provinces, but no coal is mined in Ontario and Quebec, where the greatest 
number of Canadian manufacturing industries are located and denser popula- 
tions exist. For that reason, coal must be brought into these central provinces, 
chiefly from the United States. Supplies of anthracite coal, formerly brought 
in from Great Britain in substantial amounts, have been practically cut off 
in recent years because of the difficulties in ocean shipping. Production of coal 
in Canada totalled 17,806,450 tons in 1946 and 16,506,713 tons in 1945. Of 
the 1946 output, 8,826,239 tons came from mines in Alberta; 5,452,898 tons 
from Nova Scotia; 1,636,792 tons from British Columbia; 1,523,786 tons from 
Saskatchewan; and 366,735 tons from New Brunswick. 


Natural gas has been found in most of the provinces of Canada. It is 
produced commercially in abundance in Alberta, to a lesser extent in Ontario, 
and in smaller quantities in New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and the Northwest 
Territories. In Alberta, most of the production comes from the Turner 
Valley Field, which supplies fuel for the field itself and is then piped to the 
cities and districts of Calgary and Lethbridge. In Saskatchewan, the eastern 
part of the Lloydminster field supplies the town of Lloydminster, and it is 
also produced in the Kamsack area. In Ontario, natural gas is produced 
only in the southwestern part of the Province and is piped to several cities 
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Negus Gold Mine, near Yellowknife, N.W.T. 


and towns for industrial and domestic consumption. In New Brunswick, the 
Stoney Creek Field supplies the urban centres of Moncton and Hillsborough 
with natural gas. Output totalled 47,900,484,000 cu. ft. in 1946. 


Crude petroleum is produced in Canada from wells in Alberta, the North- 
west Territories, Ontario, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan. The Turner 
Valley in Alberta is the largest single oil-producing field in the Dominion 
with a normal output of over 90 p.c. of Canada’s entire petroleum production. 
But Turner Valley, which has been the mainstay of Canadian output for 
more than 30 years, has been less productive since 1942. It is fortunate, 
therefore, that at the opportune time a new and very promising field should 
have been discovered in the area of Leduc, 18 miles from Edmonton. The 
discovery was made by Imperial Oil Limited in February, 1947. The defining 
of the field by exploratory drilling has been carried on intensively since that 
time and the results to date are extremely favourable. At the time of writing 
(October, 1947), it appears that Canada has under development a valuable 
new source of crude oil: during that month a new well, Globe-Leduc West 
No. 1, 24 miles west of the former western production area, came into major 
production. This operation practically doubled the size of the field, which had 
at that date 15 producing wells. . 


In Ontario, crude oil continues to be produced at Petrolia, Oil Springs, 
and other places in the southwestern part of the Province. The Stoney Creek 
field supplies the output from New Brunswick. Production of crude petroleum 
in the Northwest Territories showed a sharp decline following suspension of 
activities associated with the Canol project in March and April of 1945. 
The production of crude petroleum commenced in the spring of 1945 in the 
Lloydminster Field of Saskatchewan. Output for Canada totalled 7,585,555 
bbl. in 1946. 


Non-Metallics.—Asbestos production reached an all-time high of 
$25,240,562 in value. Output of gypsum exceeded 1,810,000 tons.. The value of 
the mica produced was considerably below that sold during the war years. Clay 
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Imperial’s No. 2 well, ten miles 
northwest of Leduc, Alfta., 
roars into production. 


products, including brick, tile, sewer pipe, etc., exceeded $12,207,000; this was 
the highest value since 1929. For the first time in Canada’s mineral history, 
the shipments of cement exceeded $20,122,000 in value. A new high was 
recorded also in tonnage and value of sand and gravel produced. 

Canada is endowed with widespread and diversified mineral wealth and 
the great unexplored areas of her northland afford promising fields for the 
prospector and explorer. 


Mineral Production, by Products, 1945 and 1946 


Tem 1945 1946 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
METALLICS 
Coppertes seman oe Ib 474,914,052 59,322,261 | 367,936,875 46,632,093 
Goldins is ee ae oe es fine oz 2,696,727 | 103,823,990 2,832,554 104,096,359 
TrOnvOre. s4shes sess ton 1,135,444 3,635,095 1,549,523 6,822,947 
ead te P Joke ates lb. 346,994,472 17,349,723 | 353,973,776 23,893,230 
Magnesium............ “ 7,358,545 1,607 , 264 320,677 i 
Molybdenite concentrates “ 978,114 411,663 736,400 295 ,640 
ING (cd F<) WAS eae a Ca a 245,130,983 61,982,133 | 192,124,537 45,385,155 
Palladium, rhodium, iri- 
dium ete. a ee fine oz 458,674 18,671,074 117 ,566 5,162,801 
Platinum ces ee a 208 , 234 8,017,010 121,771 1,012,091 
SUV ay ee eee hese 6 sf 12 ,942 ,906 6,083 , 166 12,544,100 10,493,139 
LATICES fie pele teen he ee lb. 517,213,604 33,308,556 | 470,620,360 36,755,450 
OLWErS hos sec, Meas tiecote ton 22,858 2,881,784 —_ 3,139,546 
TOTALS, MBETALLICS....... — 317,093,719 — 290,424,689 
FUELS 
(COANE Satin seen Siete ton 16,506,713 67,588,402 17,806,450 75,361,481 
Natural gas...... M. cu.ft 48,411,585 12,309,564 47,900,484 12,165,050 
Pea Ger oo Aum eae, ae ton 118 1,062 145 1,305 
Petroleutn see trots ocr: Prebble 8,482,796 13,632,248 TAS eOOS 14,989,052 
LODALS, HUBUSH en aces — 93,531,276 — 102,516,888 
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Mineral Production, by Products, 1945 and 1946—concluded 


Item 1945 1946 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
OTHER NoN-METALLICS $ $ 
ASDESEOSiAd ns cutee hkew ton 466 , 897 22,805,157 558,181 25,240,562 
BATT CO ass tiers coe hee ss 139,589 1,211,403 120,419 1,006,473 
VSI: bho ate wed tee e 839,781 1,783,290 1,810,937 3,671,503 
Magnesitic dolomite and 

POTNICICG ere hte Foes on 1 1,278,596 1 12257593 
INIT Cae ee Lene Say Be lb. 7,044,221 233,270 8,720,669 199 ,039 
IREAEIMOSS Ssudsccs es Ubee ton 83,963 2,011,139 96,839 2,395 ,649 
OWUAtZ WSs. eae Gece ees eS 1,513,828 1,535,458 1,413,378 1,554,798 
Salita Nirc.cy Conse ee ee is) 673,076 4,054,720 484,420 3,626,165 
Sodium ep ouate Be. BN 93 ,068 884,322 105,919 1,117,683 
Sulphur.. iran Shea, a 250,114 1,881,321 234,771 1,784,666 
@thersass ito wakes cee ewan —= 2,031,837 —_ 1,932,322 

TOTALS, OTHER NON- 
IMB DALLICS ais. Ge thes nies — 39,710,513 —_ 43,754,453 

CLAY PRODUCTS AND OTHER 

STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 
Clay products, brick, tile, 

S€wer pipesetcs acs s cae oe 1 8,913,092 1 12,207,367 
Gemen tea wen renee bbl. 8,471,679 14,246,480 11,560,483 20,122,503 
iri Ws trent NS oo ton 832,253 6,525,038 840,799 7,074,940 
Sand and Stavelun ae se 29,750,703 10,568 , 363 39,949 ,994 15,529,700 
SS TOTO rire oe edt thus s 6,205,555 8,166,700 8,056, 260 11,185,711 

Torats, CLAY PRropucts pote: 
BSTC ty taber etd ste Re as eects wie —_ 48,419,673 _ 66,120,221 
Grand Totals......... — 498,755,181 — 502,816,251 


1 Not available. 


Ontario is the principal mineral-producing province of Canada, the gold 
and nickel-copper deposits of the northern districts being the outstanding 
features of the mineral resources of that Province. A great part of Quebec’s 
mineral output is made up of gold, copper and asbestos, while lead and 
zinc are of chief importance in British Columbia. Nova Scotia and Alberta 
are the most important coal-producing provinces, Alberta producing also 
the bulk of the petroleum and natural gas output. 


Mineral Production, by Provinces, 1944-46 


1944 1945 1946 

Province or Territory 

P.C, C Pee 
Value of Value of Value of 
otal Total Total 
$ $ $ 

INOValsCOtiansd.-hin sen 33,981,977 7-0 32,220,659 6:5 35,350,271 7:0 
New Brunswick...... 4,133,902 0-9 4,182,100 0:8 4,813,166 1-0 
Ouebecs ik. sucks Aes 90,182, 553 18-5 91,518,120 18-3 92,785,148 18-4 
ONCATION Se ae Sans: 210,706,307 43-4 | 216,541,856 43-4 | 191,544,429 38-1 
WMianttobakuscies tsa 13,830,406 2-8 14,429,423 2-9 16,403,549 3-3 
Saskatchewan....... 22,291,848 4-6 22,336,074 4-5 24,480,900 4-9 
Alber tases Svac) eaves 51,066 , 662 10:5 SI 582037) 10-5 60,082 ,513 12-0 
British Columbia. . 57,246,071 11-8 64,063 , 842 12-3 74,622 ,846 14-8 
Yukon.. 939,319 0:2 1,239,058 0-2 1,693,904 0:3 
Northwest ‘Territories 1,440,069 0-3 470,812 0-1 1,039,525 0-2 
Canada........ 485,819,114 | 100-0 498,755,181 | 100-0 | 502,816,251 | 100-0 
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Water Powers 


oe potential power available from the falls and 
rapids on the numerous rivers, large and small, which are distributed across 
the Dominion, constitutes one of Canada’s great natural resources. In most 
sections of the country precipitation and topography are favourable to power 
development: in the Maritimes, while there are no large rivers, the precipita- 
tion is moderately heavy and the streams have steep gradients; the great St. 
Lawrence River system, which covers a large portion of Quebec and Ontario, 
offers tremendous power possibilities,.a considerable part of which has been 
developed; the rivers flowing into Hudson Bay have large reserves of 


_ potential power of which only a small proportion is used; the tributaries 


of the Mackenzie River present numerous opportunities for power develop- 
ment; and the mountainous rivers in British Columbia, where the precipita- 
tion is very high, have abundant resources of water power. 

Low-cost hydro-electric energy is fundamental to the industrial activities 
of Canada, and is the basis upon which several essential industries have been 
built. These include mining, milling and refining of base and precious metals; 
the fabrication of metallic products; the enormous power needs of the pulp, 
paper and wood-products industries; also the lesser but important require- 
ments of food processing, textile and other light manufacturing. It has con- 
tributed largely to the high standard of living in Canada by providing econo- 
mical domestic service to homes and farms, a service which is being rapidly 
extended. 

From hydro-electric developments ranging in size from a few hundred 
to more than one million horse-power, networks of transmission lines carry 
power to most urban centres of Canada, to rural areas in many parts of the 
country, and to industries in isolated locations. 

As an installation of hydraulic capacity averaging 30 p.c. in excess of 
available power, indicated by the ordinary six-month flow, has been found 
to be sound commercial practice, it is estimated that Canada’s presently 
recorded water-power resources represent an installation of more than 
52,000,000 h.p. Thus, the total of installed capacity is only 20 p.c. of the possible 
turbine installation. 


During 1947 the demand for hydro-electric energy expanded in most 
parts of the country, owing to the high level of industrial activity and 
increased commercial and domestic consumption. This was due in part to 
the removal of wartime restrictions on the use of power and in part to the 
increased use of electrical appliances which again became available for 
purchase. The consumption of primary power distributed by central stations 
; for the first 11 months of the year exceeded the same months of the previous 
_ high year of 1944 by 4-8 p.c. and was more than double that used during 
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the average of the pre-war years 1935-39. This high demand for primary 
power has resulted in a shortage of power in some areas, pending the com- 
pletion of plants now under construction or planned. 


Available and Developed Water Power, by Provinces, Jan. 1, 1948 


Available 24-Hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency 


Province or Territory At At ees 
Ordinary Ordinary 
Minimum Six-Month 
Flow Flow 
h.p. h.p. h.p. 
PrineeseawarGalslandyeia.. ase eee iene 3,000 5,300 2,617 
INOV 2 OCOELA os Bee EERE ae tae ee 20,800 128,300 133,384 
INGWeDIHNS wick svas Oe svi icewie ties tein tee a obi 68 ,600 169,100 133 ,347 
OMEDEC Ars eae eh as Sbalbecn tae Meiais Shes 8,459,000 | 13,064,000 5,878,872 
ON CARION soi. te ee Ra ete Ieee enchants 5,407,200 7,261,400 2,749,740 
INGAN TODAS ict otis Noe tet Rees ee ne ee eee 3,309 ,000 5,344,500 458,825 
Saskatchewanr iat cm cat nee Rane Hes eer otis 542 ,000 1,082 ,00C6 90,835 
PUD Or Car enn Ce PG Ee Ne Be Id ce td Toe eh 507 ,800 1,258,000 106 ,560 
British Columbian. wach Oo eat eae 7,023,000 | 10,998,000 917,024 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 382,500 813 ,500 19,719 
Gananda eter eesa ae a ae 25,722,900 | 40,124,100 10,490,923 


Provincial Distribution of Water Power.—The water powers of the 
Maritime Provinces, despite the lack of large rivers, constitute a valuable 
source of electric power, a considerable proportion of which has been developed. 
Quebec ranks highest in available water-power resources, having over 32 
p.c. of the total recorded for the Dominion; it has made remarkable progress 
as its present installation of 5,848,572 h.p. represents almost 57 p.c. of the 
total for Canada. The Saguenay River Shipshaw development of 1,200,000 
h.p. and the St. Lawrence River Beauharnois Plant of 689,000 h.p. are the 
two largest in Canada. The Province of Ontario has extensive water-power 
resources and in total hydro-power developed is exceeded only by Quebec. 
The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario operates 55 generating 
stations with installations totalling 1,800,000 h.p., the largest being the Niagara 
River Queenston Plant of 560,000 h.p.; a large amount of power is also 
purchased. 


Manitoba has more water-power resources and has developed them to a 
greater extent than either of the other Prairie Provinces. Practically all 
of the developed sites centre on the Winnipeg River. These supply not only 
Winnipeg and its suburban areas but, through the transmission network of the 
Manitoba Power Commission, power is distributed to more than 200 muni- 
cipalities and a large part of the rural areas of southern Manitoba where farm 
electrification is a primary objective. In Saskatchewan water-power develop- 
ment is confined to the northern mining districts. The southern portions of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, which are lacking in water-power resources, have 
large fuel reserves. In Alberta, present developments are located in the Bow 
River Basin from which power is delivered to the transmission system serving 
Calgary and numerous other municipalities between the International Boundary 
and the area north of Edmonton. However, the larger part of power resources 
are located north of, and remote from, the centres of population. 
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British Columbia, traversed by three distinct mountain ranges and with 
favourable climate and rainfall, ranks second among the provinces in avail- 
able power resources and its hydraulic development is exceeded only by 
Quebec and Ontario. Present developments are practically all located in 
the southern part of the Province in the Fraser and Columbia River Basins, 
although resources are well distributed. In Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories, there are numerous rivers offering opportunities for power develop- 
ment, although relatively light precipitation and a prolonged winter season 
limit favourable sites to locations where adequate storage is available. Suc- 
cessful developments have been made for local mining purposes. 


Hydro-Electric Construction during 1947.—Although the total of installed 
hydraulic capacity in Canada was increased during 1947 by 168,000 h.p., the 
growing demand for power, not only readily absorbs the additional power 
produced, but creates a shortage of primary power during the peak-load 
winter periods, particularly throughout southern Ontario. To offset this 
shortage, occasioned by great industrial activity and by increased commercial, 
domestic and farm consumption, a huge program of hydro-electric expansion 
is now under way. | 


Ontario.—During 1947, the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
brought into operation its new 70,000-h.p. unit in the DeCew Falls plant 
near St. Catharines. The Commission also had four major projects under 
construction: (1) On the Madawaska River at Stewartville, progress was 
made on a dam and powerhouse designed to produce 81,000 hp. Originally 
scheduled for completion early in 1948, work has been somewhat delayed by 
construction difficulties. (2) Construction, including highway and railway 


Power development at La Tuque, on the upper St. Maurice River, Que. This plant, operated 
by the Shawinigan Water and Power Company, has a capacify of 226,000 h.p. at 
maximum efficiency, and is an integral part of the St. Maurice Valley system. 


relocation, was commenced on the 360,000 h.p. development on the Ottawa 
River at Des Joachims above Pembroke. (3) In northern Ontario, con- | 
struction was begun on the Aguasabon River project at Terrace Bay, capacity 
53,000 h.p. (4) An additional unit of 7,500 h.p., being installed in the Ear Falls 
plant on the English River, is scheduled for early operation. The Com-— 
mission has also been investigating the following sites: Chenaux Rapids on 
the Ottawa River above Renfrew, 160,000 h.p.; Tunnel Rapids on the Mis- 
sissagi River near Thessalon, 58,000 h.p.; Pine Portage Falls on the Nipigon 
River, 40,000 h.p., ultimately 160,000 h.p.; and two additional sites on the 
Madawaska River. 


Quebec.—The Gatineau Power Company completed the installation of 
the fifth and final unit of 24,000 h.p. in its Farmers Rapids plant on the — 
Gatineau River. The Lower St. Lawrence Power Company brought into 
operation its new plant of: 6,000 h.p. on the Metis River and the Interna- 
tional Paper Company completed a plant of 500 h.p. on the Riverin River. 
The Shawinigan Water and Power Company had under construction at | 
Shawinigan Falls on the St. Maurice River, a new power house designed to 
develop 195,000 h.p. in three units. At the end of the year work was well 
advanced in connection with raising the head and increasing the storage area 
of the Rapid VII, Ottawa River plant of the Quebec Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission, and preparatory construction, covering proposed extension of capacity, 
was continued in the Commission’s Beauharnois Plant, St. Lawrence River. 


British Columbia.—While no capacity was added during 1947, construction 
was advanced on two major projects. The British Columbia Power Com- 
mission began the installation of two units of 25,000 h.p. each in the Campbell 
River plant, Vancouver Island, as part of a projected installation of 100,000 
h.p. The British Columbia Electric Railway Company made good progress 
in its development on Bridge River, the initial capacity of which will be 
two units of 62,000 h.p. each. To alleviate a shortage of power in the Van- 
couver district, an inter-connection was completed with the Bonneville Power 
Administration, Washington State, United States. 


Alberta—The Calgary Power Company completed construction and 
brought into operation its new Barrier plant of 13,500 h.p. on the Kananaskis 
River near Seebe, Alta.; this plant is tied in to the power network served 
by the Company’s other plants on the Bow and Cascade Rivers. 


Manitoba.—The city of Winnipeg continued work on the extension of 
the Slave Falls plant on the Winnipeg River, covering the installation of 
units Nos. 7 and 8 of 12,000 h.p. each. At the Seven Sisters development » 
of the Winnipeg Electric Company, favourable progress was being made with 
alterations to raise the head and provide for the installation of a fourth 
unit which will increase the plant capacity by 90,000 h.p. Preliminary 
investigations and power surveys were being made by the Manitoba Power 
Commission on the Dauphin River and, by northern mining interests, on the 
Churchill River at Granville Falls. 


Northwest Territorics—Good progress was reported on the Snare River 
project, 92 miles northwest of Yellowknife, where the Federal Govern- 
ment, through the Surveys and Engineering Branch, Department of Mines 
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Construction work on the new dam at Stewartville on the Madawaska River, Ont. This 
hydraulic installation will have a capacity of 81,000 h.p. and is being built at an 
estimated cost of $10,500,000. 
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and Resources, is building a plant of 8,000 h.p. to serve mines in the Yellow- 
knife area. This is the first stage of a projected 30,000 h.p. development. 


Nova Scotia—The Nova Scotia Power Commission has under con- 
struction a plant of 3,200-h.p. on Dickie Brook, near Guysborough. Preliminary 
plans have been drawn by the Nova Scotia Light and Power Company for 
a further development of 4,000 h.p. on the Gaspereau River diversion. 


Central Electric Stations — 


Central electric stations are companies, municipalities or individuals 
selling or distributing electric energy generated by themselves or purchased 
for resale. They are divided into two classes according to ownership, viz., 
(1) commercial—those privately owned and operated by companies or 
individuals, and (2) municipal—those owned and operated by municipalities 
or Provincial Governments. These are subdivided according to the kind of 
power used into (a) hydraulic, (b) fuel and (c) non-generating. This last . 
sub-class purchases practically all the power it resells ; a few of these stations — 
have generating equipment that is held for emergencies. The hydraulic stations 
contain water turbines and wheels with approximately 88 p.c. of the total 
capacity of hydraulic installations in all industries in Canada and the generators 
driven by this hydraulic equipment generate 98 p.c. of the total output of 
all central electric stations. The fuel stations number 300 and 45 hydraulic 
stations have thermal auxiliary equipment. | 


The central electric stations industry is one particularly suited to large- 
scale operation because of the huge outlays of capital required. Capital 
invested and total horse-power installed increased almost continuously even 
during the depression years, mainly because large power projects, planned 
before the depression, were in process of construction. } 


Statistics for the production of electricity by central electric stations 
were first compiled in 1919. From the 5,900,000,000 kwh. produced in that 
year the output doubled by 1925, and reached 18,000,000,000 kwh. by 1930. 
After a period of decline in the early 1930’s, there was an almost continuous 


Generator wheel be- 
ing placed in posi- 
tion over the tur- 
bine runner in a 
unit at Slave Falls 
develcpment, Man. 


Electricity reaches out 
to the rural areas. 
The dream of sup- 
plying the Canadian 
farmer with power 
that will transform 
his whole way of 
living is moving 
steadily toward re- 
alization. | Contin- 
ved improvement in 
the supply of mate- 
rials and an easing 
of the labour short- 
age should see a 

_ rapid extension of 
rural electrification 
schemes. 


succession of increases until in 1947 the average monthly output was more 
than eight times what it had been in 1919. 


Average Monthly Output of Central Electric Stations, 1929-47 


7 ‘From From Ta From From 
at Water Fuel oe eee Water Fuel phar 
7000 kwh. |’000kwh.|} ’000 kwh. 7000 kwh. |’000kwh.} ’000 kwh. 

1020 0T 2 aed 1,441,203 | 27,622 | 1,468,825 |) 1942. 3,037,823 | 62,109 3,099 ,932 
LOGO acc: 1,296,360 | 25,845 | 1,322,205 || 1943. 3,299,998 | 64,807 | 3,364,805 
LOSSS irae. 2,130,006 | 37,728 | 2,167,734 || 1944. SLOOP SS CAI OL OS on OL 2 ae 
TO SOR SS or 23215315 140; Sits 253626261945. SeZO2 ily iS GA GIN SiO 1 ania 
1940 255. ae 2,460,466 | 46,222 | 2,506,688 || 1946., 3,382,602 | 84,374 | 3,466,976 
LOD Taw siete DIGI SSOt le Don Sole, Fal pl lo) a1 O47 eltond 12 ho. (eee. o44. 19 3.802,059 


1 Seven-month average. 


Revenues of central stations in 1945 amounted to $215,105,473 and 
1,987,360 domestic customers were served, representing approximately two- 
thirds of all families in Canada, both urban and rural. 

Electric energy is exported from Canada only under licence and an 
export tax of 0-03 cent per kwh. is levied. Exports have shown a steady 
increase over the past decade and amounted to 2,646,435,000 kwh. in 1945, 
but declined to 2,481,631,000 kwh. in 1946. 
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Manufactures 


{Gies chief forward movement in the development of 
Canadian manufactures has been the result of three great influences: first, 
the opening of the west at the beginning of the present century, which 
greatly increased the demand for manufactured goods of all kinds, especially 
construction materials; secondly, the First World War which left a per- 
manent imprint upon the variety and efficiency of Canadian plants; and 
thirdly, the Second World War with its insatiable demands for food and 
manufactured materials of all sorts. 


The tremendous increase in production attained by the manufacturing 
industries of Canada during the war years is indicated by the increase in some 
of the main factors of production between 1939 and the highest point attained 
during the War. For manufacturing as a whole, there was an increase of 161 
p.c. in the gross value of production, 162 p.c. in the value added by manufacture, 
89 p.c. in the number of persons employed, and 175 p.c. in the salaries and 
wages paid. 

The situation created as a result of Canada’s strategic position as a 
source of food and armaments had far-reaching effects on the magnitude 
and diversification of Canadian manufacturing production, with the result 
that Canada has now entered a new era in manufacturing development. 


Statistics of Manufactures, 1870-1945 


Estab- on Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year lish- Capital ives and of Value of | Value of 
ments DIPYCES Wages Materials | Products! | Products 
No. $ ’000 No. $ °000 $ ’000 $ ’000 $ ’000 
Mo A OU gam 1) 41,259 77,964 187 ,942 40,851 124,908 96,710 221,618 © 
LSSOn eee eee 49 ,722 165,303 254,935 59,429 179,919 1295757 309 , 676 
L890 Fe ea 75,964 SOO; 2S 369,595 100,415 250,759 219,089 469 ,848 
L9O0O2 a Ses 14,650 446 ,916 339,173 113,249 266,528 214,526 481,053 
LOAQ2 1 were 19,218) 1,247,584 515,203 241,008 601,509 564,467} 1,165,976 
TODO Sayre 22 157\ 422914519 591,753 711,080} 2,083,580} 1,609,169) 3,692,748 
1OZOP Ferra 22,216) 4,004,892 666,531 777,291) 2,029,671| 1,755,387] 3,883,446 
LO36 ot 23,780] 3,279,260 468,658 436,248 967,789 919,671) 1,954,076 
LOS Neer yess 24,834! 3,465,228 660,451 M2N MAD Tht 2. OUG2 O27 te 508-92 Sir o02 52 400 
W930 Ce wees 24,805} 3,647,024 658,114 737,811) 17836 159)" 1 3539.052\) 3), 474. 784 
O40): se aes 25543245095, oF 17. 762,244 920,873] 2,449,722) 1,942,471) 4,529,173 
TOA FS Eps 26,293! 4,905,504 961,178) 1,264,863} 3,296,547} 2,605,120) 6,076,308 
LOAD See ee 27 ,862| 5,488,786} 1,152,091] 1,682,805} 4,037,103) 3,309,974| 7,553,795 
LOPES ie 27,652] 6,317,167} 1,241,068] 1,987,292) 4,690,493) 3,816,414] 8,732,861 
LO 4A a siecle 28,483 4 1,222,882) 2,029,621] 4,832,333) 4,015,776) 9,073,693 
194.5 eee epee 29,050 4 1,119,372). 1,845,773] 4,473,669| 3,564,316) 8,250,369 


1 For and-since 1929 the figures for the net value of production represent the gross value 
less the cost of materials, fuel and electricity. Prior to this, only the cost ot materials is 
deducted. 2 Includes all establishments employing five hands or over. 3 From 1920 to 
1945 the figures include all establishments irrespective of the number of employees, but exclude 
construction and custom and repair work. 4 Not collected. 
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Industrial production as a whole now exceeds that of any former peacetime 
period. An even greater supply of goods would have been available and many 
current shortages relieved if industrial operations had not been interrupted 
so seriously by labour disturbances during 1946 which have produced critical 

shortages in many basic commodities. Such disturbances have indeed been the 


_main restrictive influence on output. 


Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces and Purpose Groups, 1945 


Estab- Em- Salaries Cost of Net Gross 
Province and Group lish- ploy- and Mater- | Value of | Value of 
ments ees Wages ials Products!| Products 

No. No. $’000 $ 7000 $ ’000 $ ’000 
Prince Edward Island...... 234 1,851 1,679 8,243 3,178 11,593 
DSOMAT SCOUT UR nik cet cere thane 1,297 33,423 51,703 107 ,860 84,358 199,775 
New Brunswick. .......... 889 22,503 32 , 408 87,235 63,380 156,623 
OME DEG ie ae hn ath er 10,038} 384,031) 607,473/1,307,534|1,149,391)/2,531,904 
MONTALIO‘ oe fake cathe ees 10,869} 518,056) 882,483/2,148,291]1,720,938)]3 ,965 ,069 
NAN ICOD Ae ee ol ee See 1,302 38,367 59,814) 216,115 LAS TED S39. Oo 
mS ASKaA CCIE W Allo. osiee wastes: 926 11,617 16,906} 126,279 Shoat) 167 ,688 
JENN OTE GLU Wee Ars Ry CoRR are op na 12157, 21,486 32,760} 166,198 78,548| 248,288 
British Columbia. <. 24.5 -. 2,326 87,974) 160,419) 305,760} 307,955} 628,903 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 12 64 127 153 518 705 
MOtalsi tas wo cs 29,059) 1,119,372) 1,845,772) 4,473,668] 3,564,316) 8,250,369 
Producers materials........ 8,941} 320,974) 529,821|1,258,478]1,046,626)/2 ,428, 837 
TO OG EMR oR eee ee Vin ged ne 8,310 138,798 TOS? 248i 275254 421,152}1,719,329 
Industrial equipment....... 2,996} 199,851} 351,885] 653,420] 662,460)1,348,435 
_ Vehicles and vessels...,.... 442 160,321 331,826] 507,145} 562,303}1,084,077 
Choc oe Gs ahs rene an yaa he 3,046 123,681 159,792 303,595] 266,681 573,291 
Drmk: and:tobacco.:. .2 5.2% 648 29,762 47 ,398 140,745 180,081 324,989 
Books and stationery....... 2,502 51,276 85,429 84,950 156,992} 244,398 
House furnishings, etc...... 1,102 41,204 61,923 90,428} 102,342} 195,860 
Personal utilities........... 780 20,998 29 , 266 61,740 66,176 129,130 
Miscellaneous. °°. 5% 283 S2, 008 55,184 97,916 99,503} 202,023 


1 Net value of production represents the gross value less the cost of materials, fuel and 
electricity. 


Food Industries—Normally the food industries of Canada contribute 
about one-quarter of the total output of manufactured products. In 1945 the 
gross production of the food industries was valued at $1,719,329,000. The 
leading industries, with the gross value of production in 1945, were as follows: 
slaughtering and meat packing, $504,849,523 ; flour and feed mills, $224,269,380 ; 
butter and cheese, $224,174,572 ; bread and other bakery products, $132,518,212 ; 
miscellaneous foods, $109,931,480 ; fruit and vegetable preparations, $99,371,391 ; 
fish curing and packing, $93,567,274; biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc., 
$84,627,083; prepared stock and poultry feeds, $70,250,739; sugar refining, 
$61,821,443 ; and condensed milk, $34,809,972. Each of these industries reported 
a substantial increase; all told, there was an increase of 39 p.c. in the physical 
volume of production as compared with 1939. 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—Slaughtering and meat packing is the 
leading industry of the food group. In 1945 it ranked first among all the 
manufacturing industries of Canada in gross value of production, having for 
the second time displaced the non-ferrous metal smelting and refining industry. 
In that year the physical volume of production in the industry was about 67 
p.c. higher than in 1939; the industry furnished employment to 23,215 persons 
who were paid $40,009,888 in salaries and wages, and paid out $366,000,000 
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A large meat-packing plant at St. Boniface, Man. 


for live stock. Of the 152 establishments in 1945, 28 contributed 80 p.c. of 
the total output with an average gross value of production per establishment 
of $14,300,000. 

Dairy Products—The expansion in the dairying industry, with the 
consequent increases in output of butter, cheese and concentrated milk 

products, which commenced at the beginning of the War reached a peak in 
1945. Statistics on this branch of manufacturing ate given in the chapter on 
Agriculture, pp. 88-91. . 

Flour Milling.—The maximum daily capacity of Canada’s flour mills is 
94,730 bbl..per day of 24 hours, or an annual running capacity of about 
29,000,000 bbl. The output of flour during the 1946-47 crop year amounted 
to 28,518,602 bbl., the highest on record, and an increase of about 44 p.c. 
over the previous ten-year average. 

Exports of wheat flour to all countries increased to 14,984,287 bbl. in 1946 
from an export of only 3,911,886 in 1938. The wartime demand for Canadian 
flour in foreign markets was a decided boon to Canadian agriculture, inasmuch 
as it enabled flour mills to make available large quantities of mill feeds that | 
otherwise would not have been produced. Farmers were thus enabled to obtain 
sufficient feeds to permit them to fulfil the large commitments for the export 
of cheese and bacon. 

Canned Foods.—Exports of canned goods from Canada have almost kept 
pace with increased production. Nearly 30 p.c. of such production finds its 
way abroad. There has, however, been a considerable change in the emphasis 
in export trade that certain canned products have assumed. Canned fruits 
exported in 1945, for instance, were 41 p.c. of their volume in 1939, although 
such exports were much greater in 1945 than in the two preceding years. 
Exports of canned vegetables and canned soups maintained their pre-war 
volume fairly well until 1945, when exports were less than 14 p.c. of those in 
1939, but canned fish, canned meats and concentrated milk in cans all showed 
very substantial increases which were held throughout the period. 
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Principal Foods Canned in Canada, 1939 and 1945 


1939 1945 
Product 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
: $ $ 
Rice eee? hele oe Wee are, IDG 108,893,332} 15,478,961] 189,406,289] 34,473,056 
[Tea RES Ags Ae Ay SS Ca eae if 116,500,115 7,769,005} 56,649,898 5,709,009 
Wreretablesyeut tan. cteaes coche ais ce 251,432,000} 14,526,671] 320,363,766) 22,643,212 
PRIMES eH ctor Nalten sucht ste Jay atarsbeh oe Se 7,887,228 1,743,227) 145,857,917] 32,866,948 
SOMO Salt k hae nea cates clas oe 96,660,000 9,259,222! 131,907,508} 15,868,485 
EMET OOS exis tusk says ts Gree a hae de — 9,113,941 — 17,659,252 
Concentrated milk.......... cwt. 1,660,425; 11,575,971 2,952,698} 29,895,009 


BOtal ert nan kere atels <cee == 69,466,998 a 159,114,971 


Textile Industries—Individual industries in the textile group represent 
practically all stages of manufacturing and these industries are, to a high 
degree, centralized in Quebec and Ontario. 

The peak of textile production was reached in 1942. For that year the 
index of the physical volume of production stood at 152-4, an increase of 45-3 
p.c. as compared with 1939. Minor declines in volume were reported in 1943, 
1944 and 1945, the indexes being 140-2, 136-2 and 134-7, respectively. In spite 
of the declining production during these three years, all the major industries 
of the group operated at substantially higher levels in 1945 than in 1939. 
For textiles as a whole there was’an increase of 29 p.c. in volume. The woollen 
cloth industry reported an increase of 57 p.c., silk and artificial silk 56 p.c., 
women’s factory clothing 39 p.c., men’s factory clothing 36 p.c., cotton yarn 
and cloth 8 p.c., and hosiery and knitted goods 7 p.c. 


During 1945 the textile industries employed 158,148 persons, 27,975 of 
whom were employed in the women’s factory clothing group, 27,423 in men’s 
factory clothing, 23,654 in hosiery and knitted goods, 21,646 in cotton yarn 
and cloth and 11,950 in silk. For the whole industry $207,629,471 was paid 
out in salaries and wages. Before the War the textile industries employed 
almost half the women employed in all manufacturing industries, but during 
the war years so many avenues of employment were opened up to women that 
by 1944 the proportion in textiles had dropped to about 26 p.c. With the lay-off 
of large numbers of women in war industries during 1945 the proportion 
advanced to 30 p.c. for that year. 

New developments in the industry include the use of silk (viscose) yarns 
in the production of tire cord and fabrics, the experimental production of 
acetate artificial silk from wood-pulp, and the production of the basic raw 
material for nylon yarn production. 


Iron and Steel Industries—The three major corporations that constitute 
the core of the industry in Canada are self-contained in that they process iron 
and steel from the ore through to the semi-finished and finished articles. The 
activities of the Steel Company of Canada, Limited, cover a wide range of 
products. The main plant at Hamilton, Ont., has 3 blast furnaces, 13 open- 
hearths, 1 electric furnace, and rolling mills for making billets, bars, wire 
rods, sheets, plates and light shapes. Its capacity is about 1,100,000 net tons 
of ingots annually. In addition, it operates several works in Ontario and 
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Quebec for the production of wire, fencing, nails, screws, bolts, nuts, forgings, 
pipe, horseshoes, etc. The Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, has 5 blast 
furnaces, 12 open-hearths, and also rolling mills. Its capacity is about 760,000 
tons of ingots yearly and its chief products are billets, rails and rail fastenings, 
carbon and alloy merchant bars, structural shapes and sheet piling. It is 
Canada’s main producer of heavy structural shapes which are made in all 
standard sizes and forms. The Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation operates 
4 blast furnaces and 16 steel furnaces with a yearly ingot capacity of 750,000 
tons. Its rolling mill makes billets, rails, rail fastenings, merchant bars and 
wire rods and in other plants or plants of subsidiary companies it makes 
wire, fencing, nails and similar lines. 

During the War the producers of pig iron built two of the largest blast 
furnaces in the British Empire, to bring the capacity of Canadian furnaces 
to a total of 2,744,000 net tons per annum. Actual output of pig iron in 1946 
was 1,403,758 net tons compared with 1,777,949 tons in 1945 and 846,418 tons 
in 1939. 

Notable expansion occurred during the war years in connection with 
alloy steels and steel plates. The production capacity and output of alloy 
steels was multiplied six times, making Canada practically independent in 
providing the types used in guns, armour plate and machine tools. In all, 
there are 133 steel furnaces in Canada, including 49 open-hearth units, 81 
electric units and 3 converters. 

Canada’s steel production in 1946 amounted to 2,334,631 tons compared 
with the record of 3,109,851 tons in 1942 and with the best pre-war tonnage 
of 1,571,227 in 1937. At the beginning of 1940 the rated capacity of steel 
furnaces in the Dominion was 2,300,000 net tons, but new installations raised 
this potential to 3,547,000 tons at the end of 1946, including 3,245,000 tons ingot 
capacity and 302,000 tons for castings. 

In the secondary or steel-fabricating industries, there was tremendous 
expansion in the war years, particularly in the shipbuilding, aircraft and motor- 
vehicle industries. The cessation of hostilities brought drastic declines in these 
groups. For a decade prior to 1940 the shipbuilding industry was practically 
inactive, but in 1944 there were over 67,000 workers in 22 major and 72 
smaller yards with output valued at $329,000,000; in 1946 the estimated value 
of output was $109,000,000. The aircraft industry, which had fewer than 1,000 
employees at the outbreak of war in 1939, had approximately 80,000 workers in 
main assembly and in sub-assembly plants in 1944 when output amounted to 
$427,000,000, while in 1946 employees were 15,200 in number and output 
totalled $72,755,000. The automobile industry, which early in the War was 
switched entirely to military vehicles, reached a peak in 1944 with 22,499 em- 
ployees and production valued at $324,000,000; in 1946 the output was valued 
at $193,439,000. 

For the entire group of iron and steel industries, the output in 1946 was 
valued at $1,441,000,000 compared with $2,541,000,000 in 1944 and $553,000,000 
in 1939. 

Chemicals and Allied Products——Output from the chemicals and allied 
industries in 1946 totalled $356,000,000 compared with $479,000,000 in 1945. 
While these figures indicate a decline of 26 p.c., it should be remembered 
' that there was still a very large volume of war production in 1945, especially 
from the shell-filling and small-arms ammunition plants. Omitting the data 
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Trimming a section of a two-piece hydro-electric turbine runner being made for shipment to 
Brazil. This is the largest hydro casting ever made in Canada—each section weighs 
73,350 Ib. and the assembled runner is over 16% ft. in diameter. 


for these ammunition works, the total output value for chemicals and allied 
products was $356,000,000 in 1946, $362,000,000 in 1945 and $159,000,000 in 1939, 

On this basis, the decline in 1946 was less than 2 p.c., but the outstanding 
fact revealed by the statistics for the current year is not that there was a 
slight drop from the 1945 level of production, but that in its first full post- 
war year the industry operated at more than double the rate attained in 1939, 
the best pre-war year. Higher prices for the products of these industries 
probably accounted for about 12 p.c. of this rise’ in production but, after 
allowing for such increases, it appears that the advance in physical volume 
of output was close to 100 p.c. The output of paints was up 106 p.c. in value; 
medicinals increased 136 p.c.; and fertilizers advanced 283 p.c. 

It appears that the chemical industries have emerged from the War ina 
slightly better position than industry as a whole. The index of the physical 
volume of business for all manufactures in Canada averaged 188-4 in 1946 
(1935-39=100), a gain of 88 p.c. for industry in general compared with about 
100 p.c. for the chemical group. Quite a number of the Government wartime 
chemical projects have now been taken over by private companies and have 
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become part of the permanent industry. For example, the North American 
Cyanamid Company Limited has purchased the huge plant of the Welland 
Chemicals Limited, and the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of 
Canada Limited has taken over the ammonia plant at Trail, British Columbia, 
and also the works at East Calgary which was formerly operated by Alberta 
Nitrogen Limited. These works, which were begun when the bombing of 
Britain was at its height, were intended to insure an adequate supply of 
ammonia and ammonium nitrate for military purposes. At present they are 
operating near to capacity on ‘Nitraprills’ for fertilizer use. 

In 1946, there were about 968 establishments making chemicals and allied 
products, and a monthly average of 36,000 workers were employed. About 
$148,000,000 were expended by the industry during the year for materials for 
manufacturing, $13,000,000 for fuel and power, and $72,000,000 for labour. 
The 509 works in Ontario accounted for 53 p.c. of the production, and the 
318 establishments in Quebec accounted for 33 p.c. 
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Leading Individual Industries 


The extraordinary demand for war equipment and food resulted in a 
rearrangement in the ranking of many industries during the war years. Such 
industries as miscellaneous chemicals, shipbuilding, iron and steel and aircraft 
moved up near the top of the list during 1942-44, while pulp and paper, in 
second place after non-ferrous metal smelting and refining up to 1941, stood 
in third place in 1942, seventh place in 1943 and fifth place in 1944. Slaughter- 
ing and meat packing displaced non-ferrous metal smelting in first place in 
1944. In 1945, however, while slaughtering and meat packing remained in 
first place, pulp and paper moved up again to second place and sawmills 
from eleventh to fifth place. Miscellaneous chemicals, which stood in third 
place in 1944, dropped to fifteenth place in 1945. 


Principal Statistics of Fifteen Leading Industries, 1945 


Estab- ae Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- in E and of Value of. | Value of 
ments DIQVees Wages Materials | Products Products 
No. No. $ 7000 $ ’000 $ ’000 $ 7000 
Slaughtering and meat 

PACKING yense Nate hese 152 BS IANS) 40,010 427 , 168 74,765 504, 849 
PBulpvand’ papers .cia.. 109 39,996 80,463 179 , 369 180 , 402 398 , 804 
Non-ferrous smelting 

and) frehininge 57.2 17 16,771 33,550: 238,940 89, 899 355,676 
PNICCTAlt oct: Rie ee eee 38 37,812 84,230 115,093 161,747 278,653 
Sa wii see ey ey 5,295 44 ,040 54,017 126,007 103,154 231,108 
Electrical apparatus and : 

Supplies. Aer ree ok 247 44,129 76,469 92,041 135,920 230,532 
Automobiles........... te) 17,915 43,623 164,964 61,987 228,695 
Flour and feed mills.... 1,023 7,911 11,323 LODO TL 30,014 224,269 
Butter and cheese,..... 2,241 19,435 26,864 171,011 49,110 224,174 
Shipbuilding fay me Wes 89 48,118 99,470 60, 294 141,646 204,594 
Petroleum products.... 46 Ono 13,891 151,153 41,424 201 , 684 
Primary iron and steel 63 29,378 57,862 86,417 89,859 192,279 
Rubber goods (including ' 

HOOLWEAT) neh ahs ts. 55 23,490 39,111 78,501 98 , 836 181,413 
Railway rolling-stock.. . 37 30,515 61,794 84, 264 92,804 181,250 
Miscellaneous chemical 

PLrOdUCtswreak whrok ch 232 29,214 50,197 83,755 89,661 177,661 
Totals, Fifteen Lead- 

ing Industries— 

1D OS aa ae poem 9,650 418,314 773,177 | 2,251,248 | 1,441,228 3,815,641 
1944 es She oe oc 10,092 519,491 950,891 | 2,680,140 | 1,866,935 4,681,490 
Grand Totals, All ; 
Industries— j 
UY eae ae ae Ra 29,050 | 1,119,372 | 1,845,773 | 4,473,669 | 3,564,316 8,250,369 
WDA a ee ana ows irate 28,483 | 1,222,882 | 2,029,621 | 4,832,333 | 4,015,776 9,073,693 
Percentages of Fifteen 
Leading Industries to 
All Industries, 1945..| 33-2 37-4 41-9 50:3 40-4 46-2 


Manufacturing Industries 
in Urban Centres 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in 
the east, is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which 
provide employment for a large proportion of their gainfully occupied popula- 
tion. In the west the cities are more largely distributing centres, though 
manufactures are rapidly increasing there also. 
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The extent to which the manufacturing industries of Canada are con- 
centrated in urban centres is indicated by the fact that in Ontario 89:9 p.c. 
of the gross manufacturing production of the province in 1945 was contributed 
by cities and towns having a gross production of over $1,000,000 each. In 
Quebec the percentage was 91:5, while in the Maritime Provinces and British 
Columbia, where sawmilling, fish-packing and dairying are leading industries, 
the iproportions fell to 70:4 and 76:2 p.c,,respectively. In the Prairie Provinces, 
the leading industries are based on the agricultural resources—grain- 
growing, cattle-raising and dairying—and to a lesser extent on industries 
providing for the more necessary needs of the resident population. But even 
so, the urban concentration of industry is high, especially in Manitoba, the 
percentages being: Manitoba, 90-2, Saskatchewan, 79:3; and Alberta, 84°8. 
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; Urban Centres with Manufacturing Production of Over 
ae: $35,000,000 in 1945 


Norte.—Statistics cannot be published for Arvida, Quebec; Copper Cliff, Ontario; and 
North Vancouver, British Columbia, since statistics for places with less than three establish- 
ments, or for cities and towns with three or more establishments, when one establishment has 
75 p.c. or two establishments 90 p.c. of the total production, cannot be published. 


i 


Estab- Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 
Urban Centre lish- |Employees and Fuel and of Value of 

ments Wages |Electricity | Materials | Production 

No. No. $'000 $000 $'000 $000 
Montreal, Que......... 3,404 181,679 304 , 248 15,604 600 ,919 1,144,175 
orontomOnes ce aces © 3,482 146 ,335 244,055 T1765 496,205 961,737 
Hamilton: Ont... 482 50,520 89,639 11,611 166,350 351,676 
Windsor Ontsiae seine s 241 28,826 63,515 4,053 167,675 280,744 
VancouvernsB.Giov 992 37,599 66,144 3,443 P37 ARS 265 ,035 
Winnipeg, Man........ 716 26,206 40,116 2,530 117,454 197 ,524 
Montreal East, Que.... 19 3,471 6,688 4,376 90,553 LES eS 
Port Colborne, Ont... . ae 2144 5,075 2331 71,926 103 , 794 
Kitchener; Ont.......; 156 13,344 20,807 1,107 52,645 97,599 
Edmonton, Alta....... 195 7,368 Vie 742 702 68,515 93,361 
heaside sOnt esc 552. Ry 47 9 ,963 19 ,583 S24 63,106 89 , 889 
Saris Ont shame oe 43 6,297 12,760 S247 47 , 868 88 ,986 
Calgary, Altace Yan. 216 6,673 11,082 1,698 56,067 87,601 
EondoneOnte 2s 6s 240 13,733 21,702 205 35,744 82,455 
OshawaOntarcs Gs ss. $1 7,962 16,175 875 54,077 80, 262 
St. Boniface, Man..... 55 3,453 5051 478 61,805 80,034 
New Toronto, Ont..... 27 7,084 13,801 1,207 40,713 79 ,983 
Onuebec) Queens ase 333 17,047 WE OPTIS 2,759 38,939 79,981 
Peterborough, Ont..... 85 OOD 14,254 829 43 ,090 67,961 
Wiellandy.Ont? 3:3) oases 51 8,518 15,726 Sse 27,616 64,345 
St. Catharines, Ont.... 94 9,351 16,630 1,003 KYAUP ETE 61 , 830 
Brantiord sOnts sc eons 123 12,245 19,812 1,102 27,093 58,689 
Pratl Gaia kses race 17 4,284 9 482 5,214 28,939 58,130 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. . 48 5,790 11,656 33401 29 , 842 56,360 
Three Rivers, Que..... 73 6,989 ja iGyl 4,334 25,040 51.°431 
Niagara Falls, Ont..... 62 6,325 11,674 4,226 18,837 51,429 
Longueuil, Que........ 19 5,093 11,633 334 14,818 51,194 
Ottawa Ont sce wees 203 9,413 15 ,030 1,003 2 e250 50,362 
Shawinigan Falls, Que.. 41 5,220 9,488 SS 20,862 48,277 
oi RachineOuelse feiss 39 <a O O07 12,813 780 16.233) 46,746 
New Westminster, B.C 100 5,209 9,160 568 23,867 44 563 
Saint, John. NBs seis 116 4,387 6,852 785 28,861 43,780 
i Sherbrooke, Que....... 87 8,050 11,226 786 19 ,097 42 ,573 
| Ela latent Sap ein. aces 116 7,135 12,988 581 18,486 42,075 
| Repinay Sask: t5 iii aniae 108 3,150 SATs! 977 26,483 39,912 
Saskatoon, Sask....... 86 2,319 We oy fea) 425 29,878 39 ,049 
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. Employment in Manufactures 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics compiles each month statistics of 
employment, payrolls and man-hours in manufacturing as well as in certain 
non-manufacturing industries, information being obtained from establish- 
ments employing 15 or more persons. In view of the concentration of 
factory employment in the larger enterprises, the coverage of total workers 
in these industries in the monthly surveys is particularly high. In the first 
nine months of 1947, returns were received from an average of 9,210 manu- 
facturers, employing an average staff of 1,037,000 men and women, whose 
weekly salaries and wages averaged $37,229,000. 


A brief review of the situation in the post-war period shows that, imme- 
diately after V-J Day, the employment index for manufacturing, at Sept. l, 
1945, was 198-6, or 14 p.c. below the figure at Oct. 1, 1943, the wartime 
peak.’ During the reconversion period, the index continued to decline, until 
the post-war minimum of 179-9 was reached at Jan. 1, 1946. As a result of 
the pent-up demand at home and abroad for manufactured articles, an upward 
movement soon became evident, although there were marked changes in 
the distribution of the workers reported in manufacturing. At Sept. 1, 1947, 
the index stood at 203-3; this was 76 p.c. above the figure at the outbreak 
of the War, although it was 12 p.c. lower than that at Sept. 1, 1943. 


With the exception of the seasonal decline at Jan. 1, which was below 
normal for that time of year, recorded employment in manufacturing 
increased steadily during the first nine months of 1947, normally a period of 
seasonal activity. The index averaged 197-1, compared with 184-4 in the first 
nine months of 1946. The early part of 1947 was relatively free of labour- 
management disputes, while the strikes that were called had a less serious effect 
upon the general situation than those in the preceding year. Another favourable 
factor in the period under review was the greater availability of material in 
most industries. 


Of the total employees reported by manufacturers participating in the 
monthly survey at Sept. 1, 1947, 238,638 or 223 per 1,000 were women, a 
proportion considerably smaller than that of 236 per 1,000 workers, indicated 
12 months earlier. In the year, the reported number of men increased by 
10-3 p.c., while the number of women rose by only 3-1 p.c. The indicated 
changes in the proportion of workers of the two sexes have been accom- 
panied by geographical shifts in the distribution of employment in’ manu- 
facturing since the end of the War.. Thus such industries in the Maritime 
Provinces, Quebec and British Columbia employed at Sept. 1, 1947, smaller 
proportions of the Dominion total of factory workers than were indicated 

at Sept. 1, 1945, while in Ontario there was an increase in this comparison. 


The index of aggregate payrolls has followed the same general trend 
as that of employment during the post-war period, although the increase 
was relatively greater, due to upward revisions of wage-rates in many indus- 
tries and establishments. The average weekly earnings of salaried employees 
and wage-earners employed by the co-operating manufacturers were $37.15 
at Sept. 1, 1947, compared with $32.71 at Sept. 1, 1946, and $32.03 at Sept. 1, 
1943. The average hours worked by hourly-rated employees in manufacturing, 
which had stood at 42:7 in the week of Sept. 1, 1946, were given as 42-3 
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hours in the week of Sept. 1, 1947, when the hourly earnings averaged 82-2 
cents, an increase of 11:6 cents as compared with a year previously. 


Monthly Indexes of Employment in Manufactures, 1942-47 


(1926 = 100) 

Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Vani tetl Sei ata we OL et 487 RIMs 2193651 2267 4Al 219s foie BO? O11 902 
Reb Ac de Comey a a hes Bia TOL IDE LT OO FS on AS de ASIST > 103.50 
Mae hee ey ks Ach eee eaane W105 oF io 29Sud D265" |) 2143) la 189 s6r 1 104s 
Atak tetas yo Jae Oy eee UN 5199 FA 2S» te 4205-5) fe BAD Oc|s “$84%O. 1 105.5 
Rifle vet tae Win. aa Cee heer. e202 S522 2G0 Ns 223-2 210 OAM eSOre |e fO5a8 
Tinewh wae. ek be ete hots $2051 en 224 1829 3> 10909-0711 R184-% 1407-0 
oes ete de oes tae Pes thea JOO IS. ew F2655 1. 225-BS ibs 207-2 | CPST? |=. 200-6 
Aare vider. is Heer ca Cre th Ree ede 212 4 AED Ree) 226 Oe DOde 1a) TS4. 90 20065 
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Transportation 


Communications 


i iasaceas and ever-expanding means of trans- 
portation by land, air and water have characterized the development of the 
distributive agencies of Canada’s economy. Indeed, in some aspects of this 
advance, such as the transport of freight by air in the northwest, Canada 
has pioneered. The following treatment shows that the country is abreast 
of the times not only in transportation but also in the means whereby 
distributive facilities are made more efficient. 


Steam Railways 


It would be difficult to over-estimate the importance of the railways in 
the building of Canada and to-day, with its relatively small population thinly 
distributed along the southern strip of a vast area 4,000 miles in length and 
its extensive external and internal trade, a large and costly transportation 
system is a necessity. 

One of the first great undertakings to engage the attention of the Dominion 
of Canada after Confederation in 1867 was the building of a transcontinental 
railway to link the east and west. Surmounting tremendous difficulties, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway was completed in 1885 and the vast hinterland of the 
Canadian west was opened for settlement. The wheat boom during the period 
1900-13 brought prosperity and rapid economic expansion and precipitated 
another era of railway development. Two other transcontinental systems, the 
Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific (with the government-built 
National Transcontinental) were built, and total Canadian railway mileage 
increased from 18,140 in 1901 to 30,795 in 1914. 

Construction continued in the war years and during 1914-18 nearly 
7,500 miles of railway were opened to traffic, bringing the total up to 38,252 
miles. Much of the financing of the Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk 
Pacific lines was aided by the Federal and Provincial Governments guaran- 
teeing the interest and principal of their debentures. Immigration was stopped 
by the War, traffic in the Western Provinces did not develop as anticipated, 
and these two railways and also the Grand Trunk Railway, which was con- 
structing the Grand Trunk Pacific, soon were unable to meet their interest 
payments. A commission was appointed on whose advice the Federal Gov- 
ernment took over these railways and amalgamated them with the Govern- 
ment-owned railways, some of which had been constructed as a pact of 
Confederation. The resulting Canadian National Railways had a total mileage 
in 1923 of 21,805 miles, including mileage of the Grand Trunk lines in the 
United States; this mileage had grown to 23,437 by 1946. 

The Provincial Government of British Columbia also took over a bank- 
rupt railway (348 miles) and the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
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jointly took over the Northern Alberta Railway (923 miles), which had been 
under private ownership but was unable to continue operations. The Province 
of Ontario built and operated a railway (574 miles) primarily for colonization 
purposes. Thus, the publicly operated railways in Canada are a combination 
of lines, some of which were constructed for political reasons or colonization 
purposes and some taken over from private companies faced with bankruptcy. 

As a group these railways have not been prosperous: the Canadian 
National Railways earned a surplus only in 1926 and 1928, and in the five war 
years 1941-45, inclusive. During the period 1923-46 the net result was a cash 
deficit of $470,379,800 exclusive of capital losses of $89,292,974. These losses do 
not include any interest on advances by the Federal Government to meet oper- 
ating deficits, which were charged against the system up to 1937. — 

With the outbreak of the Second World War, industrial production 
increased rapidly and freight traffic of the railways showed corresponding 


New equipment in service 
on Canadian railways. 
The streamlined bedroom- 
buffet lounge car and 
rest-room facilities are 
especially designed for 
the comfort and conveni- 

ence of the passenger. 


increases. Passenger traffic showed even larger increases. The table below 
shows railway data for 1928, the pre-war peak year; 1933, the lowest of 
the depression years; and 1942-46, years affected by war and post-war condi- 
tions. Since the end of the War, passenger traffic has declined more rapidly 
than freight traffic, due mainly to the influence of the motor-bus and private 
automobile which were unrestricted in 1946 by gasoline and tire shortages, 
although new motor-vehicles were still insufficient to meet the demand. 


Summary Statistics of Canadian Railways, 1928, 1933, 1938 and 1942-46 


Freight Dassen E Gross O ; 
: gers m- : perating 
Year oe é Carried! ployees berating Expenses 
Tons No. No. $ $ 
LOD R ety oohemta ce 41,610,660,776 | 40,592,792 187,710 | 563,732,260) 442,701,270 
LOSS ee Slee ate, OOD 594 200) ie 19) bi e103 12T 923270, 218), 270 2355105. 108 
LOS Son ee ea el le LOROo 4 O90 109501 ZOL OT 1 106 127,747 | 336,833,400] 295,705,638 
OAD eer eres | OOm 53), 950) 000) 477596. 002 157,740 | 663,610,570] 485,783,584 
LOLS n ae ee ora OS, 9151 OF 45 000m 1 51755840) 169,663 | 778,914,565) 560,597,204 
10a ae. aes OO 92S, O18. 9928 fF 60NSS5n 950 175,095. | 796,636,786] 634,774,021 
104 Sree i ee ee | O91 34-9) 0942918 15S 4074845 180,603 | 774,971,360] 631,497,562 
LOAGII ere OS OLOn 25d (O22 WA S84 O50 defi, 180,383 | 718,510,764] 623,529,472 


1 Duplications included. 


The trend toward amalgamation of railways during the past half-century 
brought with it the elements of monopoly and possible over-charge, and it was 
considered necessary to set up an authority to control freight and passenger 
rates as well as other matters relating to construction and operation of rail- 
ways. This control is in the hands of the Board of Transport Commissioners. 


Electric Railways 


Widespread changes in urban transport systems have been taking place 
in recent years. Electric street railways, at one time the sole type of convey- 
ance, have been replaced or supplemented in many Canadian cities by the 
motor-bus and the trolley-bus, while a large number of interurban electric 
lines have been abandoned. At the end of 1946, electric cars were in operation 
in 22 Canadian cities, compared with 43 in 1926. In many cases, the same 
transportation company has remained in operation, using motor-buses instead 
of electric cars, but in a considerable number of cities in Ontario and Western 
Canada the transportation services are owned and operated by the municipali- 
ties. Windsor is at present the largest city where buses, exclusively, are oper- 
ated. Trolley-buses are in use in Montreal, Toronto, Kitchener, Winnipeg, 
Calgary and Edmonton. 

Equipment owned by companies or municipalities operating electric rail- 
ways in 1945 included 3,512 electric passenger cars, 1,454 buses and 67 trolley- 
buses. Passengers carried by these vehicles reached an all-time high in that 
year, numbering 1,316,572,000, an increase of 5-1 p.c. over 1944. Electric cars 
carried 83 p.c. of the traffic, motor-buses 16 p.c. and trolley-buses 1 p.c. 


Roads and Highways 


Construction of roads suitable for motor traffic has been one of the 
principal items of provincial expenditure during the past 25 years. The 
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Federal Government has built roads in National Parks and has granted sub- 
sidies to the provinces, first in 1920 and again as an unemployment relief 
measure in 1930-39, but has not constructed any rural roads outside Dominion 
lands. 

At the end of 1945 there were in Canada 131,453 miles of surfaced roads 
and 420,562 miles of earth roads. Of the surfaced roads, 113,991 miles were 
gravel or crushed stone, 14,826 bituminous surfaced and 2,513 portland cement 
concrete. 

The expenditures for 1945 amounted to $84,164,757, including $28,350,266 
for construction of roads, $3,829,461 for construction of bridges, $45,748,872 
for maintenance of roads, $3,231,073 for maintenance of bridges, $20,045 for 
footpaths and sidewalks, and the remainder for general expenses. 


Motor-V ehicles 


The number of motor-vehicles registered in Canada reached a high point 
in 1946 at 1,622,463. The previous peak of 1,572,784 was recorded in 1941, 
after which the restrictions of wartime caused a reduction in the number 
of passenger cars in use, though registrations of commercial cars and buses 
increased each year throughout the war period. However, in 1946 the number 
of passenger vehicles, 1,234,006, had almost reached the 1941 figure, while the 
number of commercial cars, 364,078—including 355,095 trucks, 5,788 buses and 
3,195 miscellaneous vehicles—continued to increase. Motor-cycles in 1946 
numbered 17,163 as compared with 14,477 in 1941. 

Provincial revenues from motor-vehicle registrations amounted to 
$31,856,824 in 1945, a figure slightly higher than that for 1941. 

The following table shows the number of motor vehicles registered in 
the different provinces during the war period. 


Motor-Vehicles Registered, 1938-46 


V ear) |PeE le aNeoe Ne Beh Que Ont Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Canada! 
1938....} 7,992/51,214)37,110|205 , 463/669 ,088} 88,219/109 ,014}107, 191]}119, 220/11 , 394,853 
1939....| 8,040/53 ,008/38, 116)213, 148/682,891] 88,864/119 018/113, 702)122 ,087/|1, 439,245 
1940....| 8,070}57 , 873}39 , 000/225 , 152/703, 872} 90,932}126,970/120, 514/128 ,044||1 ,500, 829 
1941....} 8,015/62, 805/41, 450/232 ,1491739,194) 96,573)131,545)126,127/134,499]1,572,784 ~ 
1942....] 7,537|58,872)37, 758] 222 ,622|715,380| 93,147}130,040]125 , 482/132 ,893]1,524,153 
1943....} 8,032/59,194|/40, 205|222 ,676|691,615] 93,494)133,839]127,559}134,691/11,511,845 
1944....} 8,412/57,933)39,570)224,042|675 ,057| 93,297|140,992]127, 416)135,090/11 , 502 ,567 
ae 8 , 835/56, 699/41 ,577|228, 681/662, 719} 92,758]140, 2571130, 153|134, 788||1, 497,081 

946.... 1,622,463 


9, 192/62 , 660/44, 654/255 ,172|711, 106|101 ,090 PAD AUG ee: 150,234 


1 Includes registrations in Yukon. 


Motor-Carriers——Motor-buses and motor-trucks have increased steadily 
in importance in the transportation field, providing as they do freight and 
passenger service between numerous localities, both with and without railway 
facilities. During the war years rationing of gasoline, tires and motor-vehicles 
restricted the service considerably. The heavy short-haul traffic of employees 
to and from munition factories, air fields, etc., obscured, in the statistics, the 
curtailment in interurban traffic, but in 1946, when buses began to be more 
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The Nipigon River Bridge on Highway No. 17, Northern Ontario. 


plentiful and rationing was abandoned, vehicle-mileage of inter-city and rural 
transit systems showed an increase of 14:7 p.c. over 1945 mileage, while the 
number of passengers increased 6°7 p.c. 


Statistics of Motor-Carriers, 1942-45 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 


Investments in land, buildings and 


CO UMC CR tenets ie Ts ice tae monet $ 1 49 940,584! 54,186,461} 59,400,753 
Revenues Ae seer em ee ok etew, ahs $ | 67,527,491!| 76,020,555! 81,707,604} 88,157,490 
Equipment— 

PRICK 6 yeas By atin ee ee eee sages No. \ 8 419 f 7,037 6,772 6,486 

"Lractoraseili-trailerses << ge: eee Say Y 2,069 2,063 2,063 

Pralers £26 62.3 Fon er eee ag LZ 974 1,103 PSA: 

IBTISES hin Santas. ole Ghee eee es 2,529 2,992 3,104 Se 
Passengers; carbied ss aoe ae ae ** 1147 ,599 ,000|221 ,012 ,000|234, 809 , 000/239 , 858,000 
Freight—inter-city and rural........ton| 10,866,000} 11,144,000! 9,605,000| 10,853,000 

1 Not available. 
Ship ping 


Canadian shipping is divided into two classes: (1) foreign service, and 
(2) coasting service. The first is subdivided into: (a) seagoing, i.e., between 
Canadian ports on the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans and on the St. Lawrence 
up to Montreal, and ports in other countries, including fishing at sea; and (b) 
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inland, 1.e., between Canadian and United States ports on the Great Lakes and 
connecting rivers. The second is service between Canadian ports, including | 
fishing in Canadian waters. : 

Shipping statistics are collected only from ports at which there is an official 
of the Customs and Excise Division of the National Revenue Department, and 
consequently do not include shipping on Mackenzie River, Lake Winnipeg, etc. 


Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports, 1938-46 


Foreign Service! Coasting Service Totals 
Year S|] 
Tons Tons Tons 
No ; Register No. Register No. Register 
TOSS2 Ni cea 42,582 |} 45,603,055 75,537: 444714834 118,119 90,074,889 
LOSO SN aoe 43,601 | 44,775,116 73,386 | 45,386,457 116,987 90,161,573 
b O4Q28 oie, Meas 3 46,241 | 46,666,396 TSC QI2 TT 4453615232 124,453 91,027,628 
194 Tere Tee 25,122 | 32,579,900 | 79,951 | 50,471,166 105,073 83,051,066 
TOA eee ia eae oll ye ONL OS sole ol e400 77,592 | 48,111,082 103,795 79,563,482 
LILY EA Ke aoe One Da 24,066 | 25,640,763 73,366 | 43,990,764 97 ,432 69,631,527 
LOS oe cutie ats tae, 22,901 | 26,345,562 65,066 | 40,300,778 87,967 66,646,340 
LO 448 fe My eg 23,786 | 28,356,681 64,999 | 43,776,497 88,785 72,133,178 
10453 Sh aig ies os 24,431 | 29,655,984 65,410 | 48,098,201 89, 841. TATSASNSS 
1OAGCE rg atae 26,461 | 30,367,071 67,014 | 45,559,014 93,475 75,926,085 
i 
1 Sea-going and inland international. 2 Year ended May 31. 3 Calendar year. 
| Harbours | 


Facilities provided for the co-ordination of land and water transportation 
at Canada’s many ports include docks and wharves, warehouses for general 
cargo, cold-storage warehouses, harbour railway and switching connections, 
grain elevators, coal bunkers, oil storage tanks and, in the chief harbours, 
dry-dock accommodation. Eight of the principal harbours—Halifax, Saint 
John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, Vancouver and Churchill 
—are administered by the National Harbours Board, seven others by com- 
missions that include municipal as well as Federal Government appointees, 
and the remainder by harbour masters directly under the authority of the 
Department of Transport. 


The “Abegweit’, 
world’s largest 
ice-breaking train 
ferry, in service 
between Prince 
Edward Island and 
New Brunswick. 
The largest all- 
welded vessel ever 
built in Canada, 
the ‘“Abegweit”’ 
has a capacity of 
19 railway freight 
cars, 60 aufomo- 
biles and 950 
passengers. — 


Montreal Harbour, which provides extensive facilities to ocean-going vessels, including 
105 berths, 26 transit sheds, 4 grain elevators with a total capacity of 15,000,000 
bu., and cold-storage warehouse capacity of 3,000,000 cu. ft 


Canals 


There are six canal systems under the Department of Transport, namely: 
(1) between Fort William and Montreal, (2) from Montreal to the Interna- 
tional Boundary near Lake Champlain, (3) from Montreal to Ottawa, (4) 
from Ottawa to Kingston, (5) from Trenton to Lake Huron, and (6) from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Bras d’Or Lakes in Cape Breton. These canals have 
opened to navigation from the Atlantic about 1,890 miles of waterways. Under 
the Department of Public Works or other authority are minor canals and locks 
that facilitate local navigation. 
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A Trans-Canada Air Lines DC-3 over Quebec City This type of aircraft is used by T.C.A. 
for transcontinental flights. 


The Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River form one of the busiest water- 
ways in the world. More traffic passes up and down the Detroit River than 
any other waterway and the traffic through the canals at Sault Ste. Marie 
in 1929 reached a total of 92,616,898 tons, more than through the Panama 
and Suez Canals combined. Due to heavy war requirements for iron ore this 


traffic was increased to a new peak of 120,200,814 tons in 1942. In 1946 the 
total was 91,740,696 tons. 


Civil Aviation 
Canada is to-day well supplied with airports and aerodromes scattered 


throughout the country and is in a position to meet the expansion of aviation 
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that has resulted from war and post-war developments. During the war 
years 207 airports and aerodromes for Western Hemisphere operations and | 
other war purposes were constructed or improved by the Department of 
Transport under the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan. These were 
additional to the 45 airports, aerodromes and emergency landing fields pre- 
viously owned and operated by the Department. 

Under the post-war reconstruction plan, the Department of Transport 
has retained what airports were required. Municipal airports which were 
taken over during the War have been returned to the respective centres 
and some of the surplus aerodromes have been made available to muni- 
cipalities that had not previously been air-minded. 

The airports, airfields and anchorages in Canada are classified as follows: 


Department of Transport airports (land) and airfields.... 143 
Other Federal Government airports (land and water), 

PER MON Sica ied, ATOR BOOS iss Aare ewer dd Gch MWe ulmi Muwehn ieee 68. 
Provincial air services airports (water) and anchorages. . 23 
Municipal airports (land and _ water), airfields and 

APC TIO LDCS. aaa ee Te eee aca A Se ge RE te ib pan Oe 62 
Private airlines airports (land) and airfields............. 19 
Private airlines airports (water) and anchorages ........ 4:0 
United States Army Air Forces airports (land) and air- 

FL ese eg, Sak ERECT RMN Tiny Nosy Ait boat ake Mok couse a oer SR eb Le eee 3 
Private, «miscellaneous and, unlicensed soe ek. 260 

BE CPP ME TSE Ota ace eta eT Laas In Boned abel er cy eae 2a colo lteia caulee amaabar areal 618 


Indicative of the expansion of private and commercial flying with the 
lifting of all wartime restrictions, some 29 active flying clubs, employing 105 
aircraft were in operation in 1947. The clubs, members of the Royal Flying 
Clubs Association, represented a membership of 3,277. During the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1947, a total of 4,497 instructional flying hours were recorded by 
these clubs. In addition to flying clubs organized on a non-profit basis, 29 
commercial flying schools were in operation, employing 96 aircraft. Student 
pilots enrolled in flying clubs and commercial flying schools in the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1947, numbered more than 1,500. 


Civil Aviation Certificates and Licences in Force, January, 1946, 
and July, 1947 


In Force | In.Force 
Type Nariel July 31, || Increase 
1946 1947 
Privatelair pio tance sts er ee Mie AET neki iane Pia hra an las bbs ree 389 1,431 1,042 
Commercialjandstranspontpilotiseesnsete son cele clee 1,038 2,338 1,300 
Airport. tratic* con troly OniCebneaae canelcnscetenete coach fl cus ecahereiane 7/3 116 45 
FATE CN SIN EO ys Ao ues ol arse es oneal Miers Head cle gabere Mee crater ti ake 962 a Be 475 
Registration of aircraft— > 
PPV ACO ro ee eT AA Ee ats EE NE ORE craig: OL MMa ale et An Te 14 177 163 
COMMEFCIAILA Ser eit ae oe eae re ee AIT Ie Dae oee oredehe aloe 367 1,442 1,075 


Government Air Policy—The Government’s air policy, as outlined in 
1943, stated that Trans-Canada Air Lines would “continue to operate all 
transcontinental systems and such other services of a mainline character as 
may from time to time be designated by the Government” and that Trans- 
Canada was “the sole Canadian agency which may operate international air 
services”. Secondary services would be left to private enterprise. 
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The Air Transport Board was created in 1944 in lieu of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners to advise on questions of general policy in con- 
nection with air transport, to investigate and recommend the establishing of 
new air routes, and to license all commercial air-transport services. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines.—Trans-Canada Air Lines has been in operation 
since 1937. The Trans-Canada Air Lines Act was amended in 1945, increas- 
ing the capital from’ $5,000,000 to $25,000,000 and providing authority to 
create corporations to operate and maintain air services under contract 
with Trans-Canada Air Lines. Trans-Canada Air Lines is now operating 
over a total of 6,511 miles of air routes in Canada, including routes to New 
York, Chicago, Cleveland, Duluth, Seattle and to Newfoundland, and 3,030 
miles across, the Atlantic between Montreal and Prestwick, Scotland. Another 
transatlantic service between Montreal and Shannon, Ireland, commenced in 
the autumn of 1947. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines carried 305,442 revenue passengers (exclusive 
of the Atlantic service) in 1946 as compared with 183,121 in 1945 and 158,884 
in 1944; 2,325,977 lb. of mail as compared with 3,429,232 lb. in 1945 and 
3,739,105 lb. in 1944; and 1,043,713 Ib. of air express as compared with 950,323 
lb. in 1945 and 856,016 Ib. in 1944. T.C.A. now utilizes 50 aircraft. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines.—Canadian Pacific Air Lines consolidated 
into one organization a number of independent commercial operators that 
had been chiefly engaged in servicing the mining industry in northern Canada 
including Canadian Airways Limited, Arrow Airways Limited, Ginger Coote 
Airway, Prairie Airways, Mackenzie Air Services, Yukon Southern Air 
Transport Limited, Dominion Skyways Limited, Quebec Airways, Wings 
Limited, Starratt Airways and Transportation Company. 

The component companies of Canadian Pacific Air Lines flew 6,813,907 
revenue miles in 1946. This compares with 5,373,403 miles in 1945 and 
5,984,602 miles in 1944. Passengers carried totalled 175,461 in 1946, 125,110 
in 1945 and 104,166 in 1944. Freight transported totalled 16,514,741 lb. in 
1946, compared with 9,419,556 Ib. in 1945; and mail carried amounted to 
1,722,733 lb. in 1946 compared with 1,253,537 Ib. in 1945. 


Independent Air Lines.—AIlthough many of the principal operating com- 
panies have been absorbed by C.P.A., there still remain independent organiza- 
tions in this field. Maritime Central Air Lines operates a mail, passenger 
and express service between Moncton, Saint John, Blissville, Summerside, 
Charlottetown and New Glasgow; the M. and C. Aviation Company operates 
a licensed air-mail, passenger and express service from Prince Albert to 
northern Saskatchewan points. There are also the Northern Aifways 
Limited, located at Carcross, Yukon, and Leavens Bros. Air Services Limited 
at Toronto. 


Non-Scheduled and Charter Operations.—A large portion of commercial 
flying in Canada is made up of non-scheduled and charter operations and by 
June 30, 1947, some 200 licences had been issued to operators coming under 
this classification. Scheduled operations are, for the most part, confined 
to the populated and industrialized areas where air transport is an adjunct 
to other transportation facilities. In the great hinterland of Canada, the 
aircraft is the only means of rapid and safe long-distance travel. 
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The installation of air navigation aids along established air routes into 
the far north with terminals at Dawson in the Yukon; Aklavik at the 
mouth of the Mackenzie River; Coppermine on Coronation Gulf and Goose 
in Labrador, have facilitated the use of larger types of aircraft and have 
made both regular and charter carrier services faster and safer. 

Revenue passengers carried by scheduled, non-scheduled and charter 
operators in the first four months of 1947 numbered 180,864 as compared 
with 147,804 in the same period of 1946; freight carried amounted to 10,932,083 
lb. as compared with 5,687,194 lb. These figures do not include passengers 
and goods carried to and from foreign countries. 

Five operating certificates have been issued to foreign scheduled services 
flying into Canada: four to United States air lines and one to British Overseas 
Airways Corporation with Canadian terminal at Montreal Airport, Dorval. 


Trans-Atlantic Air Service—The first flight of the Canadian Govern- 
ment Trans-Atlantic Air Service between Canada and Great Britain took 
place on July 22, 1943. From then until Mar. 31, 1947, this service carried 
8,370 passengers, 215,000 Ib. of goods and 2,403,500 Ib. of mail. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, operating under the name of Trans-Canada 
Air Lines (Atlantic), is now flying ten round trips per week between 
Prestwick and Montreal, and between Shannon, Ireland, and Montreal, using 
North Star aircraft. These aircraft are a Canadian development of the 
original DC-4, using British Rolls-Royce engines. 


Canoes for use in Northern Canada being loaded on aircraft at Edmonton, Alta. 


A T.C.A. hostess 
serving — refresh- 
ments to passen- 


4 


gers. 


The northern route, either by way of Gander, Newfoundland, or Goose, 
Labrador, is followed during the summer months. Treaty agreement with 
Newfoundland requires that all transatlantic services, with the exception of 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, shall use Gander, weather permitting. 

By treaty agreement with Portugal, T.C.A. has the right to land in 
the Azores, should weather conditions make the operation of the northern 
route undesirable. 


The radio-communications system for transatlantic air operation, with 
headquarters at Moncton, N.B., is operated by Trans-Canada Air Lines, 
as agent for the Department of Transport. 

The Canadian Meteorological Service now has stations at both Gander, 


Newfoundland, and Goose, Labrador, as well as at Montreal, which are largely 
for transatlantic operations. The Dominion-wide radio range system extends 


from Montreal through intermediate points to both Goose and Gander. 


International Civil Aviation Organization.—In accordance with the 
provisions of the Interim Agreement, the first Interim Assembly of the 
Provisional International Civil Aviation Organization was convened at the 
city of Montreal, on May 21, 1946. At this meeting, Canada (Montreal) 
was chosen as the permanent seat of the organization. Since that meeting, 
the Interim Council and Air Navigation Committee have been in almost 
constant session. 


Technical experts from member states were brought together at divi- 
sional and regional air navigation meetings for the purpose of preparing 
standards and procedures for the safe and efficient operation of international 
air service. Up to June 30, 1947, there were 15 such meetings: 10 were 


held at Montreal, Canada; one at Washington, U.S.A.; one at Paris, France; 


one at Cairo, Egypt; one at London, England; and one at Melbourne, 
Australia. 


Canada was represented at all of these meetings, with the exception 
of the regional navigation meetings: held at Paris and Cairo, and_ sent 
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more than 50 delegates who were representative of all phases of aviation. 
These meetings prepared the ground for the first assembly of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, which was convened at Montreal on 
May 6, 1947. 

The Canadian air regulations are being amended, where necessary, to 
conform with the International Civil Aviation Organization in all matters 
having a bearing on international aviation. 


Telegraphs 


Six telegraph systems are operated in’ Canada, four in conjunction with 
the railways, one by the Dominion Government and one small system that is 
owned and operated independently. One United States company uses lines 
across Canadian territory; one private Canadian company operates a wireless 
system; and three cable companies, in addition to the telegraph companies, 
operate cables from Canadian stations. In all, there are 22 cables between 
Canada and England, Azores, Australia, New Zealand, Newfoundland, St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, and Bermuda, and two cables between North Sydney 
and Canso, N.S. 


These systems have 395,545 miles of telegraph wire in Canada, 5,436 
miles outside of Canada, and 32,813 nautical miles of submarine cable between 
Canada and other countries. Multiple circuits normally produce 844,558 miles 
of channels for telegraphic use. During 1946 a total of 18,441,841 telegrams 
and. 1,845,539 cablegrams, excluding messages between foreign countries, were 
handled by these systems. 


‘ Telephones 


There were 3,151 telephone systems in Canada in 1945, with 6,333,761 
miles of wire and 1,848,794 telephones. The estimated number of conversations 
during the year was 3,210,280,400 or 1,736 per telephone. The transfer from 
manually operated telephone switchboards to automatic has continued, although 
it has been somewhat restricted by scarcity of equipment since 1941. In 


Switchboards ina long- 
distance telephone 
centre. 


The economic problem 
of making telephone 
service available in 
remote areas was 
solved recently in the 
Laurentian village, of 
Lac Superieur by the 
installation of a sys- 
tem that utilizes pow- 
er wires to carry the 
telephone current. The 
illustration shows the 
testing of the equip- 
ment that superim- 
poses the relatively 
weak telephone cur- 
rent on the power 
circuit. 


1945, 56 p.c. of all telephones were dial telephones; 93 p.c. of these were in 
urban centres of over 10,000 population, where they comprised 78 p.c. of 
the telephones in use. 


Radio 


On Feb. 9, 1932, the Judicial Committee of the Imperial Privy Council, 
to whom the matter had been reported, ruled that the control and regulation 
of radio-communication rested within the jurisdiction of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. The enactment of the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Act of 1932, by 
which power was vested in the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission 
to control and regulate radio broadcasting in Canada, followed. At this time 
the Commission was without a transmission system of its own but proceeded 
to carry out its responsibilities under the Act in regard to the control of 
privately owned stations. The nucleus of a nationally owned system was 
secured in 1933 on the acquisition and operation by the Commission of three 
stations of the Canadian National ‘Railways at Moncton, Ottawa and 
Vancouver. The present Canadian Broadcasting Corporation succeeded the 
Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission in 1936. 


The responsibilities of the CBC as laid down in the Canadian Broad- 
casting Act of 1936 are to formulate regulations controlling the establishment 
and operation of networks, the character of any and all programs broadcast 
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in Canada and the proportion of time that may be devoted to advertising 
in broadcast programs. 

All radio stations in Canada come under the Department of Transport, 
Radio Division, for technical administration including frequency, operating 
power, etc., and are licensed by this authority. 

At Apr. 1, 1947, there were operating in Canada 120 standard broadcast 
band stations, of which 11 were Canadian Broadcasting Corporation stations 
and 109 privately owned stations; also 33 short-wave stations, of which 25 
were Canadian Broadcasting Corporation stations and eight privately owned 
stations. 


The number of radio receiving sets in Canada is probably not far below 
3,000,000, or about one for every four persons in the population. Private 
receiving licences number about 1,800,000, many of which cover more than 
one set. New receiving sets, impossible to purchase during the later war 
years, are now on the market in considerable quantity. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—With the return to peacetime con- 
ditions, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has been able to resume 
work on its plans for national coverage which were determined in 1936. A 
new 50 kw. transmitter is being built near Lacombe, Alta., and a site for a 
similar 50 kw. transmitter has been chosen near Carman, Man. Both trans- 
mitters will operate in clear-channel frequencies under the provisions of the 
North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. The power of Station 
CJBC, Toronto, is to be increased to 50 kw. and CBJ, Chicoutimi, Que., to 
10 kw. When present construction operations are completed, the CBC will 
have 13 amplitude-modulation stations—seven of them with 50 kw. transmitters 
—providing service to nearly all the people in Canada. 


The CBC has been active in the development of frequency modulation. 
Two experimental FM transmitters have been in operation at Montreal and 
a third at Toronto, and arrangements are being made to establish FM trans- 
mitters at Ottawa, Winnipeg and Vancouver. CBC engineers are also making 
an intensive study of television to determine the conditions under which it can 
best be introduced in Canada, and observers have been sent to the United States 
and Great Britain to note latest developments in this field. 


Organization of the CBC.—The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is 
operated as a national public service. Policy is determined by a Board of 
nine Governors who act as trustees of the national interest in broadcasting. 


A youth program 

being broadcast 
over a_ private 
commercial _ sta- 
tion. 


The nerve-cenire of 
CBC’S Toronto 
studios—the mas- 
ter contro! room: 
38 programs can 
be controlled si- 
mulianeously on 
this “board’’. 


The Governors are appointed by the Governor General in Council for three- 
year terms, and the Chairman is required to devote his full time to perform- * 
ance of his duties. They are chosen to give representation to the main 
geographical divisions of Canada and various facets of Canadian life. Direc- 
tion of policy, day-to-day operations, and management of the system are the 
responsibility of the General Manager and Assistant General Manager. 
Revenue is derived from an annual licence fee of $2.50 paid by listeners, and 
income from commercial operations. | 


As constituted under the Act, the CBC is designed to operate in the 
public interest. It is responsible to Parliament as a whole through a Minister 
of the Crown and from time to time the work of the Corporation is reviewed 
by a special Committee of the House of Commons. 


Operations —The CBC operates all radio networks in Canada; the 
Trans-Canada and Dominion Networks serve English-speaking fisteners 
from coast to coast, and the French Network serves French-speaking listeners 
in the Province of Quebec. The Networks are made up from 11 CBC-owned 
and 101 privately owned stations located across Canada. The Trans-Canada . 
has a maximum outlet of 62 stations; the Dominion a maximum of 37; and 
the French Network a maximum of 13. For occasional broadcasts of national 
interest the three networks are joined to form the National Network. In 
addition to these outlets, the CBC has pioneered in the development of 
low-powered repeater stations, which operate automatically with the Network, 
in remote areas of Canada. French-speaking listeners in northern Quebec 
and on the western prairies are served by short-wave stations, and another is 
used to reach listeners in the northern coastal regions and interior of British 
Columbia. 


Short-wave receiving stations are maintained at Dartmouth, N.S., at 
Ottawa and Toronto, Ont., mainly for the reception of British Broadcasting 
Corporation transmissions. In order to improve reception from Australia and 
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points in the Pacific area, a new short-wave receiving station is being built at 
Point Grey, near Vancouver, B.C. As noted above, CBC FM transmitters 
are operating at Montreal and Toronto. 


Program Service and Development.—During the year ended Mar. 31, 
1947, 59,705 programs were broadcast, taking up 17,843 hours of broadcast 
time, on the three CBC networks. Of the total hours, 80-6 p.c. was non- 
commercial service, an increase of 514 hours over the previous year. The CBC 
originated and produced 78:4 p.c. of all network broadcasts, private stations 
originated 2-3 p.c. and the remaining 19-3 p.c. were made up of exchange 
programs from the British Broadcasting Corporation and United States 
networks. 

Light and semi-classical music occupied the greatest number of hours, 
followed in order by news, dramatic and feature productions, classical music, 
agricultural programs, informative talks, educational and religious programs. 
Children’s programs, broadcasts of sports events and sports résumés took up 
the remaining network time, in that order. 

Network broadcasting in Canada is made more complicated by the fact 
that the Dominion lies across five of the world’s time zones. In order to bring 
news broadcasts and other programs to listeners in each of the time zones at 
suitable hours, CBC administrative, program and engineering headquarters and 
newsrooms are maintained at Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 
Decentralization also makes it possible for CBC producers to cater to varying 
tastes in the five regions, and to employ and develop local talent. The emphasis, 
however, is on national radio, with the objective of supplying a good balance 
of entertainment and information to a nation-wide audience. 


Educational Programs.—A large portion of broadcast time is devoted to 
programs of an educational nature for both children and adults, in English 
and French. Each year the CBC presents a series of National School Broad- 
casts including, during the 1947-48 season, a complete dramatization of Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet, with specially composed music. In addition, the CBC 
co-operates with Provincial Departments of Education in broadcasting special 
programs related to the courses of study in provincial schools. School 
broadcasts on the CBC French Network are heard under the title Radto- 
Collége. Programs of an educational nature for adults are presented in a wide 
variety of discussion-forums, commentaries, talks and semi-dramatized 
programs. 


CBC International Service.—Since its inception in February, 1945, the 
CBC International Service has expanded until now the Voice of Canada is 
heard abroad in ten languages. Built and operated on behalf of the Canadian 
Government, the transmitters of the International Service, located near 
Sackville, N.B., send out the strongest signal heard in Europe from North 
America. During the meetings of the General Assembly in New York, the 
United Nations continued to use the CBC transmitters for 90 minutes daily, 
directing reports to Czechoslovakia, Russia, Turkey, Norway, Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, Poland, France, Greece and Egypt. ; 

Operations during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1947, involved 3,275 
hours of broadcasting, made up of more than 10,000 program periods. In 
addition to areas already served, it is planned to begin regular transmissions 
to South Africa in the near future. 
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The Post Office 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1947, mail volume showed continuous 
expansion and gross postal revenue amounted to $86,400,951, an increase of 
$2,637,945 over the previous fiscal year. Money orders payable in Canada 
were issued to the value of $321,728,206 and those payable abroad to the value 
of $7,829,498. Post offices in operation on Mar. 31, 1947, numbered 12,033. 

Much was done in 1946 and 1947 to restore and improve international 
mail services which had been disrupted or impaired during the war years. 
The Canadian Post Office was represented at the Congress of the Postal 
Union of the Americas and Spain, held at Rio “de Janeiro, Brazil, in the 
summer of 1946; at Lake Success, N.Y., later in the year, when the subject 
of closer international mail relations between the Universal Postal Union 
and the United Nations Organization was discussed; and also at the Twelfth 
Congress of the Universal Postal Union held at Paris, France, in the late 
spring of 1947. Previous to these conferences, there had been no meetings 
of representative Postal Administrations since the summer of 1939. 

The immediate result of the first of the above-mentioned meetings was 
that Canadian air-mail postage to many countries was reduced by 50 p.c., 
and in some cases by more than that amount, effective Nov. 1, 1946. This 
reduction was made possible because the Congress had confirmed the estab- 
lishment of an air-mail unit of weight of 5 grammes, which enabled Canada 
to base its international air-mail postage rate on the quarter-ounce weight 
unit in place of the half-ounce. 

During 1946-47, parcel-post service was restored and improved to numer- 
ous countries overseas. Just before the 1946 Christmas mailing season the 
20-lb. maximum-weight limit on gift parcels, including those containing food, 
to the United Kingdom was restored. British authorities also agreed to 
remove the wartime restrictions which had limited the quantity of any one 
food mailed in a parcel and the frequency with which such parcels could be 
sent to an addressee. 

Following negotiations with the Postmaster General of the United 
Kingdom, parcel-post rates were considerably reduced, effective Jan. 1, 1947. 
To encourage the mailing of parcels of food to individuals in the United 
Kingdom, steps were taken, in co-operation with the British postal authorities 
to provide for their quick handling through the customs overseas. A yellow 
label, affixed by the mailer, certifies that the parcel is from a private individual 
and contains only bona fide, unsolicited gifts of food. 

New air-mail routes were opened in 1946-47 and frequencies increased 
both on a national and international scale. Services were extended to several 
countries in Europe and Asia, including Germany and Japan. In October, 
1946, transatlantic air-mail service between Dorval Airport, Montreal, and 
Prestwick, Scotland, and London, England, was increased to daily in each 
direction. A special delivery service for both air mail and surface mail 
between Canada and the United Kingdom became effective on Apr. 1, 1947. 

During 1946-47 improved air-mail schedules were also effected over the 
main trans-Canada air-mail system, including a fourth direct flight daily 
(each way) between Toronto and Vancouver. New services linked Canadian 
centres with Chicago, Washington, Seattle and other United States points, 
and there was considerable air-mail development in the Maritimes, Central 
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Canada and the West. Air stage-service was further extended along the 
eastern shore of Hudson Bay. On July 1, 1947, Sault Ste. Marie and Fort. 
William, Ont., were included on the main trans-Canada air-mail route when 
the “Great Lakes” short route was inaugurated between Toronto and Win- 
nipeg; Swift Current, Sask., and Medicine Hat, Alta., were also placed 
on the system. 

Miles flown with mail in 1946-47 reached the peak of 20,104,976, but 
the weight of mail carried by air was 5,626,241 compared with 7,473,152 in 
1945-46 and 8,224,230 in 1944-45. The drop in volume is accounted for by 
the tapering off in the volume of military mail. 

Miles Flown Mail Carried 


Year ended Mar. 31— No. lb. 
10.59) yee ge Ae BUS seed so yap corre AIS OR ee aeas 3,711,987 1,822,399 
LO YEG Be Tee Sees il ah RY Ae cay Oe wet BMD eee Ree ee aye SEO9. 257 22350. 72 
14 RR ra eg 5 cen NO as fy ier A Os ane Rr 8,330,121 2,842,367 
DAD eRe es eee ay NORE YY AS rete n ga LIGIER: (aihcl © abe bea se 10,021,579 3,541,625 
A DASH Seta ah cea TT wired evo aden teat ease ete Mianevals 10,799,670 5,373,021 
A ren Meee tee Sh nce s fads teica a PRO rma ee Akane 12,799,218 7,220,554 
A OAS Mee hoe c terete Te rat ted ctipiaiallnce, diene Pee 13,581,053 8,224,230 
TOAG ee air Rea Aen teint) Nis he Shon eal op isl ote 15,215,816 7,473,152 
i ES PU fare iy tA a ATE EIS hie Sa ea Mi Ua ARE 20,104,976 5,626,241 


The Post Office commemorated the centenary of the birth of the inventor 
of the telephone, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, with a special 4-cent stamp 


issued on Mar. 3, 1947, the first day cover service being given at Brantford, 


Ont., his former home. The philatelic demand for this issue broke all records. 
On July 1, 1947, 80th Anniversary of Confederation, a special ‘‘Citizenship” 
4-cent stamp was issued. A 4-cent stamp will be issued Jan. 15, 1948, to 
commemorate the marriage of H.R.H. the Princess Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Edinburgh, and H.R.H. Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh. 


Domestic Trade 
Prices and Price Control 
Cost of Living 


‘(Gm exchange of commodities produced from the 
mines, forests, rivers and seas, and processed in the factories, together with 
the services for which people pay, collectively come under the designation 
of domestic trade. This, together with prices and the cost of living, is a 
measure of the nation’s internal economy. 


* Domestic Trade 


The diverse resources of the various parts of the country have led to a 
vast exchange of products and the task of providing goods and services where . 
they are required for consumption or use by a population of 12,582,000, very 
unequally distributed over half a continent, accounts for a greater expenditure 
of economic effort than that required for the prosecution of Canada’s great 
volume of foreign trade, high though the Dominion ranks among the countries 
of the world in this field. 

Domestic trade is broad and complicated, including as it does the trans- 
portation and distribution of goods within the country through the medium 
of railways, steamships, warehouses, wholesale and retail stores, and other 
agencies. It also includes all services such as those performed by doctors, 
hospitals, theatres, schools, banks, insurance companies, and innumerable 
others. All such activities, even if not productive of material goods, add sub- 
stantially to the national income. 

Unfortunately, owing to the many ramifications of domestic trade, its 
statistical measurement presents great difficulties. Nevertheless, some idea 
of its extent may be gathered from the fact that, in 1946, the national income 
arising from productive operations was estimated at $11,417,000,000, while 
the value of domestic exports was $2,312,000,000 in that year. 


Merchandising and Service Establishments 


Every ten years, a Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments 
is taken, which embraces the fields of wholesale and retail trade as well 
as that of service and repair establishments catering to the public needs. 
Comprehensive surveys such as these provide complete analyses of the opera- 
tions of establishments in each of these fields. The latest complete census 
was that for 1941. 

The magnitude of the task of covering such a wide range of business 
activity precludes any attempt to repeat the surveys annually. Current 
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A freight train leaving Mink Tunnel on the north shore of Lake Superior, Ont. 


information is prepared, therefore, through the medium of partial surveys 
designed to afford some indication of trends in business and to examine 
certain significant aspects of the operations when the occasion justifies. 


Wholesale Trade.—Whaolesale trade, for census purposes, has been taken 
to include all agencies of distribution between the producer on the one hand 
and the retailer, or industrial or other large user, on the other hand. It does 
not include manufacturing plants, so that those goods which reach the retailers’ 
shelves or the consumer directly from the producer do not enter the wholesale 
picture. But it does include manufacturers’ sales branches or offices operated 
at locations apart from plants. In addition to regular wholesalers (including 
exporters and importers), agents, brokers and commission merchants have 
been included, as well as assemblers of primary products, such as co-operative 
marketing associations, grain elevators, and city or country buyers of primary 
products. The wholesale census also includes the bulk tank stations operated 
by distributors of petroleum products. It should be noted, however, that 
many of these types of wholesalers transact business with other wholesalers, 
with the result that the total volume of business transacted by ‘all types 
contains duplications to the extent of this inter-trading within the field. 

Of all the various types of wholesalers included in the Census, the 
group designated as “wholesalers proper” constitutes the main distribution 
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channel for consumer goods to retail merchants. From among these regular 
wholesale merchants, nine lines of trade, including the principal consumer 
goods, have been selected to provide a measure of current trends in wholesale 
trade. The trades on which the composite index of wholesale sales is based 
are: automotive equipment, drugs, clothing, footwear, dry goods, fruits and 
vegetables, groceries, hardware, and tobacco and confectionery. 

; Between 1941 and 1946, the general index of wholesale sales rose 72 p.c., 
while the index for 1946 was 19 p.c. higher than that for 1945. Trends in 
all individual trades were up between 1941 and 1946, although the degree 
of increase in dollar volume varied considerably. Between the years 1941 and 
1946, sales of wholesale dealers in fresh fruits and vegetables increased 122 
p.c. A high level of purchasing power together with certain price increases 
contributed somewhat to this rise. With new motor-vehicles withheld 
from the market, the necessity of maintaining those already in operation 
was no doubt a factor in raising the dollar volume of sales of automotive 
parts and equipment to a level 112 p.c. above that for 1941. On the other 
hand, staple commodities, such as dry goods, clothing and groceries, which 
were under more rigid price control and were more limited in supply, showed 
smaller though substantial increases in dollar volume of sales throughout the 
war years. The result of the lifting of price controls and some improve- 
ment in supply was evident in the sales of these trades in 1946 when the 
increases over the preceding year were greater than in any other year since 
1941. Sales in the hardware trade, which showed only a moderate gain 
of 37 p.c. between 1941 and 1945, increased 31 p.c. between 1945 and 1946 
as more hard goods and builders’ supplies became available. 

Indications are that the 1947 level of dollar sales will be higher again 
than that for 1946, although the margin of increase is narrowing. Cumulative 
sales for the first nine months exceeded those for the corresponding period 
of 1946 by 10 p.c. The greatest gains over 1946 were registered in those trades 
which had experienced least expansion during the war years, namely, dry 
goods, hardware, groceries and clothing. Fruit and vegetable wholesalers’ 
sales dropped 6 p.c. below the high peak of 1946, while a gain of 7 p.c. 
was registered by wholesalers of automotive equipment. 


Retail Trade.—The final stage in the distribution of consumer goods is 
effected through a great number of retail stores, ranging in size from small 
stores with meagre daily takings to large enterprises whose sales are reckoned 
in millions of dollars. The trend toward large-scale merchandising started 
early in the present century when larger individual establishments, chiefly 
of the department-store type and associated in some cases with extensive 
mail-order business, came into being. This was followed by a rapid expansion 
in the chain-store type of distribution which was the outstanding development 
during the 1930’s. 

Results of the Census of Merchandising for 1941 showed a total of 
137,331 retail stores with sales of $3,440,901,700. These stores provided 
employment for 297,047 full-time employees in that year, of whom 188,658 
were male and 108,389 were female. Salaries and wages paid to these 
employees amounted to $289,379,500. In addition, 95,561 part-time employees 
received $25,058,000 in wages. In 1941, department stores transacted 11 p.c. 
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of the total retail trade of the country, including their mail-order business. 
Chain companies, whose operations extend into many of the 118 kind-of- 
business classifications used, accounted for 19 p.c. of all retail trade. 

The impact of war had affected merchandising to only a slight degree 
in 1941, although it had increased consumer income to the point where sales 
volume was rapidly expanding. Control measures and restrictions, which 
became numerous and extended over many commodities during subsequent 
years, did not bring about any decline in retail trading. The diversion 
of certain materials to war production was a deterrent to expansion in a 
few fields; radio, household appliance and automobile dealers experienced 
a substantial contraction in their sales for quite some time. Nevertheless, 
in spite of increased income-tax rates and the withdrawal of large segments 
of consumer income as war savings in the form of Victory Bonds, the general 
direction of retail trading moved constantly upward during the entire war 
period. The main purpose and result of control regulations was to ensure 
as equitable distribution of the available goods as possible. 

By 1945, the volume of retail business had reached $4,591,885,000 and 
was one-third higher than at the time of the 1941 census. Chain-store sales 
in that year were $877,896,000 and remained at 19 p.c. of the total, although 
the number of individual outlets has tended to become reduced. The following 
table shows the relative expansion in sales that took place between 1941 and 
1945 for the major groups. 


Retail Store Sales, by Kind-of-Business Groups, 1941, 1944 and 1945 


19411 19442 19452 
Group pears 
Stores Sales Sales Sales 
No. $ $ $ 
ISRGYOYG tae pee oa RL i a ar acter NT 48,468 786,247,300 |11,017,541,000 | 1,110,314,000 
Country ‘generally ae is aera le Tale nO 167, 214,747,800 321,308,000 354,684,000 
General merchandise............ 3,794 525,971,000 654,954,000 722,804,000 
PATIPOMOtAV EG Bee oh ols che etl o oe cells 16,867 594,719,500 351,942,000 424,301,000 
AD parel ht aaches Salo Soe ee 12,601 295,211,600 397,458,000 435,894,000 
Birildingematerialsena.<.. soe sne ee 5,801 174,203,400 247,723,000 281,418,000 
Furniture—household—radio......] 3,498 118,356,900 107,056,000 123,520,000 
Restaurants. . oe Are ee WL ES) ce meh aL 131,181,000 202 , 463 ,000 210,465 ,000 
Other retail ‘stores (including 
Second-hand) ewe oe ae lh Don DOF 600 , 263 , 200 822,706,000 928,485 .000 
Totals, All Stores..........| 137,331 | 3,440,901,700 | 4,123,151,000 4,591,885,000 
1 Census results. 2 Estimates. 


Relaxation of wartime restrictions began early in 1945, even before the 
termination of hostilities. By the end of 1946 most of them had been removed, 
but controls affecting distribution were not completely discarded until Novem- 
ber, 1947, with the termination of sugar rationing. 

The transition stages from a wartime to a peacetime economy did not 
disturb the prevailing direction of retail trade. Employment has continued 
at a high level throughout the post-war period, some rise in wage levels 
has come about, family allowance payments and gratuities have helped to 
swell the fund of consumer purchasing power. These factors, coupled with 
the accumulated demand for numerous products which were scarcely obtain- 
able during the War, enabled retail trade to extend its advance through 1946 
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and at an accelerated rate. The greatest expansion in recent periods has taken 
place in sales of radio and electrical stores, automobile dealers, hardware 
and furniture stores. 


Official estimates of the total retail ‘trade of Canada in 1946 are not 
yet available. On the basis of material presently at hand, it would appear 
that dollar sales were in the vicinity of $5,475,000,000 for that year, an 
increase of about 20 p.c. over 1945. In the first nine months of 1947, the 
rate of increase moderated slightly, results for fourteen trades revealing 
an average increase of 10 p.c. over 1946. If the current margin of increase is 
sustained through the remaining three months of the year, volume of sales 
should approximate $6,000,000,000 during 1947. Emphasis continues to be 
concentrated on durables to some extent, although other consumer necessities 
such as apparel and food continue to share in the expansion of retail business. 
Only in those trades that specialize in the sale of luxury or semi-luxury goods, 
such as jewellery, candy and furs, have sale declines become evident in 
recent months. 


Retail Services.—In addition to the retail! merchandise stores in operation 
in 1941, there were 49,271 service establishments with total receipts of 
$254,677,900 recorded in the results of the Census of Merchandising and 
Service Establishments. These figures cover a wide range of establishments 
of various types located generally in the retail marketing sections of urban 
areas and whose revenue represents receipts from services rendered rather 
than from the sale of merchandise. Professional services, transportation 
services, and services related directly to the building trades, masonry, plumb- 
ing, etc., are not included. The provision of amusement and personal services 
of various kinds forms a large proportion of the total. Figures estimated 
for the years 1942 to 1946 reveal an expansion in motion-picture theatre 
attendance and receipts. There were 227,538,798 paid admissions in 1946, 
while box-office receipts amounted to $59,888,972. Dominion and provincial 
amusement taxes amounted to an additional $15,052,994. 


Chain Stores.—Chain stores captured a slightly larger share of the total 
trade in 1945 than they obtained in 1944. The proportion of chain store 
sales to total sales increased from 18-8 p.c. in 1944 to 19-1 p.c. in 1945. 
There were 426 chain companies operating 6,725 stores in Canada in 1945 
with sales of $877,895,900, whereas 1944 totals showed 435 companies with 
6,829 stores and sales of $774,088,400. Included in these chain figures are all 
retail organizations operating four or more retail outlets, excluding depart- 
ment stores which are classified as independents regardless of the number of 
stores they operate. 


Co-operative Associations 


During recent years Canadian co-operatives have expanded in many 
directions and the movement has been strengthened by provincial and national 
federations and international affiliations. The various co-operative wholesales 
in Canada have joined to form Interprovincial Co-operatives Limited to 
facilitate interprovincial co-operative trading in preducts of the various 
provinces. Five large co-operative wholesales in Canada belong to National 
Co-operatives Incorporated of the United States, whose main business is in 
dairy equipment, farm, household and automotive chemical preparations. 
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A modern self-service groceteria. 


Co-operative Business Organizations—In 1946 there were more than 
1,900 co-operative associations in Canada with total assets amounting to 
$163,467,434, of which the depreciated value of plant and equipment was 
$46,775,158. The members’ equity amounted to $92,455,174, consisting of 
paid-up share capital of $19,580,322 and surplus and reserves of $72,874,852. 
This was an increase of $8,681,023 in members’ equity over 1945. The relation 
of members’ equity to total assets increased from 49 p.c. in 1945 to 57 p.c. 
in 1946, accounted for by a decrease in grain on hand with an offsetting 
decrease in bank loans. Working capital increased from $40,725,825 in 
1945 to $45,680,016 in 1946. 


The value of farm products marketed during the 1945-46 crop year was 
$454,564,927. This was a decrease of $46,000,000 from the previous year 
which had been the record year to date. The value of grain and seed marketed 
co-operatively fell about $64,000,000 as a result of the small grain crop in 1945. 


There was little change in the proportion of farm products marketed 
co-operatively. It is estimated that about 28 p.c. of the main farm products 
was again handled by co-operatives at some stage of the marketing process. 
During 1946, 1,080 associations reported the marketing of farm products and 
1,446 associations purchased merchandise and supplies for their members. 
The value of supplies handled was $95,603,311, an increase of more than 
$14,000,000. This increase in purchasing occurred in all provinces. 


In 1946 there were 545 consumers’ co-operative stores with 166,030 mem- 
bers and retail sales of $45,893,742. 
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Credit Unions.—This is a form of co-operative banking which was intro- 
duced in to the Province of Quebec in 1900 and spread to the other provinces 
from 1930 onwards. In 1946 there were 2,422 of these co-operative credit | 
institutions throughout the Dominion with a membership of about 690,000. 
Total assets were over $187,000,000 and during 1946 loans were made in 
excess of $53,000,000. Quebec leads all provinces in the number of such unions, 
membership and assets. It is estimated that the credit unions in Canada are 
about equally urban and rural. 

In Quebec these “caisses populaires” are an extremely important factor 
in the rural economy, since loans are made mostly to farm people for 
agricultural purposes. In that Province over 900 caisses lent approximately 
$30,000,000 to members in 1946. — 


Insurance.—Mutual fire insurance is one of the oldest forms of co- 
operation in Canada. At the end of 1945 there were over 400 such mutuals 
with insurance at risk amounting to $1,554,000,000. Net losses paid in 1945 
amounted to over $3,000,000. The Co-operative Life Insurance Company, 
recently organized under the Saskatchewan Life Insurance Act, is the first 
venture into the field of life insurance. 


Miscellaneous.—At the end of 1945 there were 2,368 co-operative tele- 
phone systems in operation across Canada with an investment in excess of 
$21,000,000 and 99,851 connected telephones. Other services are now being 
provided in a co-operative way, including housing, lodging and boarding 
facilities, transportation and funeral services. Perhaps two of the most 
important recent developments of this type are the county medical services 
in Ontario and rural electrification in Quebec. Co-op. Vegetable Oils Ltd., 
organized several years ago by the sunflower growers at Altona, Manitoba, 
commenced crushing operations in March, 1946, and during its first season 
produced over 5,000,000 Ib: of sunflower seed oil and meal and more than 
1,000,000 1b. of linseed oil and meal. 


* Wholesale Prices 


The general wholesale price index (1926=100) stood at 72:3 in August, 
1939, and at 130-8 in August, 1947. This represents an increase of 81 p.c. 
for the War and immediate post-war periods. The index is strongly affected 
by the increase in wholesale prices of Canadian farm products, which rose 
from the relatively low point of 58-4 in August, 1939, to 120-0 in August, 
1947, an increase of 105-5 p.c. 

The index includes approximately 500 articles, each of which is priced at 
several sources. The articles are largely basic commodities, produced by 
Canadian farms, mines, forests, fisheries and manufacturing industries, 
although a considerable number of semi-manufactured and finished goods are 
also included. Weights used correspond to the importance in domestic mar- 
kets of the various items marketed, whether they are imported, exported or 
for domestic consumption. 

The nine-year increase of 81 p.c. in the Canadian wholesale price index 
compares with a United Kingdom increase of 97 p.c. and a United States 
increase of 101 p.c. for the same period. 
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Monthly Index Numbers of General Wholesale Prices and Wholesale 
. Prices of Canadian Farm Products, 1946 and 1947 


(1926 = 100) 
General Canadian General | Canadian 
Year and Month Wholesale Farm Year and Month Wholesale Farm 
Prices Products Prices Products 
1939 November.......... 111-6 113-8 
EMULEULS tears yn ly a leteteyen: 72-3 58-4 Decembers ses wee 112-0 113-9 
1946 19471 
RPAINELAT Vrs sotenet SBOE eye ote 104-6 109-6 AMUATY Sa ene ae aon 114-2 114-4 
He DEUATY ae See aise cou: 105-3 110-3 MebEWdanyessc Ae Sok. 118-1 115-5 
INDATCH : eens eeedie, 3 Sec 105-6 110-3 IVA Keas Rel aaa ae core uae ta 120-4 116-4 
POET towers cit soe teat 108-4 110-7 JAG sy al fe See ee eRe 422-9 116-9 
IM TEAR ter ea oe Se 109-0 1 ba cae! OANA ( ini ae ee ie 125-3 118-5 
MTU TLOYR Ts mustang Me 109-3 112-7 PUM Cee We Ace uceeok. 127-8 119-2 
RT oaces soar crocs’. [ova here 109-7 113-8 PUL yisst ene ds eee 129-1 120-1 
PNUICETSE sweet cyte & ae, test 109-3 111-5 IRAN C US Ceictcnee eee stele 130-8 120-0 
Septembern.. Hane te. 109-2 110-9 September? ).)..4.. 0% 133-8 120-4 
October puter ec ie: 111-0 113-3 OCUODEE nets aa 139-3 122-9 


1 Subject to revision. 


* The Period of 


Price Decontrol* 


Under the general price ceiling established in December, 1941, and adminis- 
tered by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, the prices of most goods, 
important services and rentals were frozen at the levels prevailing in the 
basic period Sept. 15-Oct. 11, 1941. While a few commodities were at first 
exempt from control, it was eventually found necessary to establish maximum 
prices for most of them. As the stabilization program developed, standardized 
specific prices replaced individual basic-period price ceilings more and more 
and, as the number of price adjustments, increased at the manufacturing level, 
a standard method of controlling price increases at distributive levels was 
evolved. For a wide range of commodities maximum wholesale and retail 
percentage markups over costs were established. 

As far as practicable, the same price-quality relationships, and the same 
proportionate volume of production in each price range as in the basic 
period were maintained and as far as possible scarce goods were fairly 
distributed among the various regions and the dealers within those regions. 
Rationing, allocation of materials, direction of production, and other controls 
were also necessary accompaniments to price control. 

Higher costs, the inevitable result of the War, were to some extent 
offset by higher volume of sales and various cost-reducing measures designed 
to keep down the prices paid by consumers, and were partly absorbed by 
producers, importers and distributors. In some cases subsidies were paid or 
price increases were authorized. 

It was recognized that price and related controls were temporary measures 
that had to be relaxed and removed as promptly as the emergency condi- 
tions which brought them into being were alleviated and corrected. October, 
1946, to October, 1947, comprised by far the most important period in 


* The operations of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and problems of the war years 
have been discussed in previous editions of this Handbook. 
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decontrol and readjustment.* By the beginning of that period substantial 
progress had already been made in the withdrawal of controls and_ the 
readjustment of the economy to post-war conditions. 

The pace of this development was considerably accelerated in the sixth 
year of price control. Canadian production reached very high levels and 
many shortages were overcome. All circumstances were not favourable, 
however, and it was recognized that in some cases decontrol would be 
followed by price increases. Nevertheless, it was felt that there was little 
justification for indefinitely prolonging controls that isolated the Canadian 
economy from conditions abroad, particularly in the United States where 
the long expected decline in prices had not materialized. 

The first decontrol step during this period was taken on Jan. 13, 1947. 
By that time disruptions arising from industrial disputes in both the United 
States and Canada in 1946 and from the cessation of United States price 
control in November, 1946, had subsided. Further major steps followed 
in April, June and July, and finally on Sept. 15, 1947, price ceilings were 
lifted on the majority of the remaining goods and services still under control. 

The action of Sept. 15 reduced the list of articles still under the price 
‘ceiling to a very small number of key or very scarce items. The principal 
commodities included sugar, molasses, dried raisins, currants and prunes, 
meat and meat products except poultry,j wheat, feed grains (whether whole 
or ground),+ the principal oil-bearing materials (flaxseed, sunflower seed 
and rapeseed), the more important oils and fats except corn oil and olive 
oil, soaps, primary iron and steel products, tin and alloys containing more 
than 95 p.c. tin. Among services, price control was retained on the supplying 
of meals with sleeping accommodation for a combined charge (except when 
supplied by employers to employees), on manufacturing processes performed 
on a custom or commission basis and entering into the production of goods 
still under price control and on custom or commission packing charges for 
goods still under control. 

The principle underlying the removal of subsidies was that it was clearly 
undesirable to maintain subsidies that were offsetting cost increases, which 
showed little indication of declining in the immediate future. At the same 
time the process of reduction and removal had to be a gradual one. The 
paring down of subsidy commitments went on continuously during the year 
and after Sept. 15 practically the only remaining items eligible for subsidy 
were oils and fats for the manufacture of soap and shortening. 

Among those eliminated were the subsidies on butterfat for the manu- 
facture of creamery butter and on milk entering into the production of 
cheddar cheese. These were withdrawn on Apr. 30, 1947, and superseded by 
price increases which in the case of butter also included an allowance for 
other increased costs of production. Another important food subsidy can- 
celled during this period was the drawback that, since 1942, had been paid to 
maintain the price of wheat to millers and other processors at the basic- 
period level of 773 cents per bu., basis No. 1 Northern in store at Fort 
William. There was clearly no prospect of an early return of wheat prices 


* Authority to continue needed emergency controls until approximately Mar. 31, 1948, 
was embodied in the Continuation of Transitional Measures Act assented to May, 1947. 


7} On Oct. 22, 1947, ceiling prices were removed on meat and meat products except lard 
and tallow and on barley, oats and screenings. 
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to such a low level and it was considered no longer justifiable to continue 
to hold flour prices by subsidizing wheat prices to a depression level. This 
subsidy was therefore cancelled on Sept. 15, and at the same time ceiling 
prices were removed on flour and bread. 

The important textile subsidies were also removed. In January, 1947, 
all remaining wool subsidies were cancelled, by February virtually all rayon 
subsidies had been withdrawn and in the same month the base price of raw 
cotton for subsidy purposes was again raised. Generally, the reduction or 
removal of these subsidies necessitated price adjustments on yarns, fabrics 
and, eventually, finished goods. In the case of cotton goods, maximum prices 
of imported fabrics were raised in line with the new domestic ceilings and 
import subsidies were correspondingly reduced. Various cotton goods were 
declared ineligible for import subsidies on Apr. 30, and again on June 2 
at which time the subsidy base price of raw cotton was again raised. Finally, 
on Sept. 15, all remaining textile items (except used bags) were released 
from the price ceiling and cotton subsidies were cancelied. Inventories of 
subsidized cotton goods were such that prices were not expected to rise 
above the old ceiling levels for some considerable time. 

A great many other commodities were affected by the removal of sub- 
sidies or by reduction in trading losses in cases where the goods were bulk- 
purchased. These included molasses, rice, coffee, cocoa and cocoa products, 
corn products, bindertwine, hides and skins, coal, petroleum, tin and antimony. 

A substantial number of important price adjustments occurred in the 
course of the year. Many of these were the result of the removal of sub- 
sidies and trading losses as described above. Increased costs other than 
those arising from subsidy changes were reflected in other adjustments; in 
many cases higher labour costs were a factor. In the case of some products 
normally exported in large volume, such as copper, lead and zinc and pulp 
and paper products, consideration was given to the wide spreads between 
domestic and export prices as well as to the financial position of the producers 
concerned. There were also adjustments designed to maintain or expand the 
production of needed commodities. The items on which price increases were 


A Great Lakes freighter, carrying a load of grain from Fort William, discharges its cargo 
at Port McNicoll, Ont., for rail shipment to the seaboard or to eastern flour mills. 


authorized included beef, pork, lard and shortening, tea and coffee, sugar, 
restaurant meals, wheat, oats and barley, leather and footwear, hardwood 
flooring, softwood lumber, coal, refrigerators, stoves and furnaces, motor- 
vehicles, nails, steel and steel scrap. 


The remaining supply and distribution controls associated with the 
stabilization program were gradually withdrawn and after Sept. 15, 1947, 
only a few important ones were left. Rent and eviction controls continued 
in effect and sugar rationing was maintained. Export controls were retained 
to prevent an undue drain of scarce goods to external markets and thus avoid 
the forcing up of domestic prices of these goods to high world levels. 


The Board’s policy of equitable distribution governing goods in short 
supply was further modified in January, 1947. Moreover, the coverage of 
this control was continually diminishing, since goods released from price 
control automatically ceased to be subject to it, as also did those goods 
which were no longer in short supply. Regulations respecting the extension 
of credit to consumers were also withdrawn in January, 1947. In the textile 
field, the production directives designed to secure the largest practicable 
output of essential garments, were terminated at the end of 1946 with the 
exception of a few which were continued until Mar. 31, 1947. The program 
under which each discharged service man received priority in the purchase 
of a civilian suit was wound up late in 1946. 


Probably one of the most important changes was the removal of meat 
rationing on Mar. 27, 1947. The rationing of meat imposed for the second 
time in September, 1945, involved a whole mechanism of control from the 
slaughtering of the live animals down to the distribution of meat to con- 
sumers, and was an expensive and difficult operation from both the stand- 
point of Government administration and the task imposed upon commercial 
slaughterers, meat distributors and consumers. It was particularly important, 
therefore, not to prolong it any longer than was absolutely necessary, and 
in March it was decided to discontinue the rationing of meat at the consumer 
level and substitute a modified type of control to maintain meat exports to 
the United Kingdom. The regulations requiring Tuesdays and Fridays to 
be observed as meatless days in public eating places were retained for a 
time. In June, however, they were relaxed to permit the serving of weiners 
at exhibitions, fairs, picnics and similar gatherings, and they were completely 
withdrawn on Aug. 15, 1947. 

The termination of butter rationing was announced on June 9, 1947. 
Butter production was then at its seasonal peak and stocks were improving. 
In these favourable circumstances it was decided to release butter from 
price control and discontinue rationing. A number of other controls affecting 
dairy products had been withdrawn in April—those prohibiting the sale of 
whipping cream, limiting the monthly sales of cream distributors and con- 
trolling the disposition of cheddar cheese. 

While sugar rationing remained in effect, the ration was considerably 
liberalized both by actual increases and by the derationing of preserves. 
Canned fruits were removed from the list of rationed preserves in December, 
1946, followed shortly by maple products, corn and cane syrups, and in June, 
1947, by jams, jellies, marmalade and honey. Sugar supplies began to improve 
rapidly in the spring and early summer as an exceptionally good Cuban 
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Freight yards at Winnipeg, Man., the “gateway to the West”. 


crop was harvested. The consumer ration and the allocations to industrial 
and other quota users were substantially increased. In addition, three pounds 
of sugar was added to the individual canning allowance, bringing it to 13 
pounds per person for the 1947 season. Extra sugar was also allocated 
to commercial fruit canners. 

Important changes in rental and eviction controls occurred during 1947. 
While the scarcity of accommodation remained acute it was necessary to 
make some progress: toward decontrol and to alleviate where practicable 
certain cases of particular hardship resulting from the operation of controls. 
For the first time since rent control was imposed, general increases were 
authorized in maximum rentals of both housing accommodation and com- 
mercial accommodation. 

In the field of commercial accommodation, controls were revised in 
March and June and after these changes freedom of bargaining prevailed 
with respect to a substantial proportion of commercial space. Furthermore, 
it was announced by the Minister of Finance in June, 1947, that the Govern- 
ment did not propose to maintain rent and eviction control over commercial 
accommodation beyond the expiration of the Continuation of Transitional 
Measures Act, Mar. 31, 1948. A measure of financial relief was extended 
to landlords of commercial accommodation in March, 1947, when provision 
was made for an increase of 25 p.c. in maximum rentals provided a two- 
year extension of the lease was agreed upon by the landlord and the tenant. 

Controls respecting housing accommodation also underwent substantial 
change. In April, 1947, provision was made for a 10 p.c. increase in maxi- 
mum rentals of housing accommodation provided the landlord was willing 
to give the tenant a two-year extension of the lease. An additional 10 p.c. 
was available upon application for sub-letting by the tenant, and subject to 
certain conditions. The basis for the adjustment of anomalously low rentals 
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was also broadened and liberalized in April, 1947. The rental increase allowed 
at this time was not applicable to housing accommodation newly built or 
reconverted since Jan. 1, 1944, since the basis of maximum rentals on new 
buildings took into account the increase in construction costs. 

On some types of housing accommodation controls were completely 
removed. Thus, in March, rentals of rooms in holiday resort boarding houses 
and hotels were decontrolled, and in the following month rent control was 
terminated on all hotel accommodation. Then, in June, both rental and 
eviction controls were lifted on all new houses, apartments, duplexes and 
other self-contained buildings completed on or after Jan. 1, 1947. This was 
considered a desirable step to alleviate the shortage of accommodation by 
encouraging the construction of new housing for rental. J 

Eviction controls affecting housing accommodation were modified in 
some respects. Thus, in March, 1947, steps were taken to provide relief 
to those landlords of housing accommodation who had incurred hardship as 
a result of the freezing of leases on such accommodation in July, 1945. 
Landlords of housing accommodation purchased between Nov. 1, 1944, and 
July 25, 1945, were allowed to apply for permission to recover such accom- 
modation. The tenant might oppose the application and the Court of Rentals 
Appeal, in making a decision, would give consideration to the relative needs 
of the landlord and the tenant. Similar but more extensive action was taken 
in August when provision was made for the relief of certain landlords of 
tenanted dwellings who with their families were suffering grievous hardship 
as a result of being restrained by eviction controls from occupying their 
own homes. The term “grievous hardship” was given a narrow interpreta- 
tion and, in cases where the landlord’s application was granted, a special 
order was issued by the Board requiring the landlord to refrain from 
selling or renting the accommodation for a period of one year. 


* Cost of Living 


By December, 1947, the Dominion Bureau~of Statistics’ cost-of-living 
index had moved up to 146-0. This represented a price increase of 46-0 
p.c. over the average cost in the five pre-war years (1935-39) of a typical 
urban wage-earner family budget of that time. If the price increase of this 
budget were reckoned on the August 1939 base, when the index stood at 
100-8, it would amount to 44°8 p.c. 

The cost-of-living index budget does not represent a minimum standard 
of living; it is a budget based upon actual living expenditure records of typical 
wage-earner families. The index measures price changes only. Increases in 
quantities consumed are not taken into account. Items that have gone up a 
great deal in price, as have many articles of food and clothing, are averaged 
with articles that have not gone up’so much, such as rent and electric light 
and carfare. But the correct amount of importance is given to each of these 
items. The weights to be attached to them were determined by a very care- 
ful study of urban wage-earner family expenditures, undertaken in 1938. 


Quality deterioration is carefully watched by a full-time staff of field 
representatives who report their findings regularly. If an article now lasts 
only half as long but costs just as much as heretofore, this is counted as a 
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doubling of price. Articles in short supply, especially those in the lower price 
ranges which have disappeared entirely, are similarly accounted for. For 
example, if a set of dishes which formerly cost $6-95 is now unobtainable, 
the field representatives obtain the next cheapest price, say $8:95, and this is” 
counted as a price increase and given its due representation in the index. 

One hundred and fifty of the most important articles of consumption are 
‘priced each month. Each one is priced in several cities (from 10 to more 
than 60 cities in the case of foods), and in several stores in each city so 
that more than 60,000 individual quotations enter into the calculations. 
Although a considerable proportion of these quotations is collected directly ? 
by field representatives a careful check of all price records is made after 
reports are received in the main office and before the tabulation stage of 
index calculation is reached. 


° 


Index Numbers of Living Costs, 1939-46, and by Months, 1947 
(Av. 1935-39 = 100) . 


Fuel Home 
Year and Month Food Rent and Clothing | Furnish- | Sundries Total 
Light ings 

[O30 es aeray eM aNi e We 100-6 103-8 TOD Dee 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-5 
LDA One ee hss ees 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 105-6 
TOAD SR 5S OR 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 111-7 
1S 9 AA Oa pale y 112-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 117-0 
AOA Se ets ae Me 130-7 111-5 112-9 120:°-5 118-0 108-0 118-4 
OA Wee pete ens ohe 131-3 111-9 110-6 25 118-4 108-9 118-9 
(OBR ern Lies 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 119-5 
TA OA Ge rene s 9 nose. 140-4 PDE, 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 123-6 
1947— 

PPAMMUIAIVe Sete, .Occe 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 127-0 
Mepruary.ccc.t...% 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 LAS 25 127:°8 
IM Gengel Nes oee Rea ee 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 128-9 
ENGOG Ts tee ce 151-6 113-4 109-1 - 136-9 137-2 116-3 130-6 
IVa yacite cots ayy heels 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116-8 133-1 
ADE GVO, (eur eae en ae Sih 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 134-9 
ative os aevers mc 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 Life? 135-9 
IATIR USE) teat cake oe 160-6 117-8 118-6 145-5 143-7 117-2 136-6 
September...... 165:3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117-5 139-4 
Octopekesien.tyes Le ess 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 142-2 
November....... 173-6 119-9 122; <0) 157-0 151-4 118-2 143 -6 
December ...... 178-7 119-9 120-3 159-3 154-9 119-8 146-0 


The “Princess No- 
rah” unloads sup- 
plies at Banfield 
cable station. 
Many British Co- 
lumbia coastal 
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Foreign Trade 


International Payments 


(Sse wartime position as the world’s third 
largest foreign trader was maintained during 1946 and 1947, with the total 
value of her 1946 trade in excess of $4,200,000,000 and with 1947 imports 
and exports approximating $5,000,000,000 in total value. 

The growth and development of Canadian foreign trade to such a high 
level is a result of the combination of unique geographic and economic condi- 
tions. Canada is richly endowed with resources of a specialized nature. The 
development of these resources has required enormous capital investment which 
is profitable only when the resources are exploited on the largest possible 
scale and the initial costs can be offset by mass production. In normal times, 
Canada can sell wheat in competition with other parts of the world not only 
because of the industry and ability of the farmer but also because of the 
capital invested in railways, shipping and farm machinery. These facilities 
could not be economically employed without the intensive development of the 
wheat industry and without continued high production. The pulp and paper 
and base-metal industries have required similar heavy capital investment in 
plant, transportation facilities, and hydro-electric developments. A popula- 
tign of twelve and a half million people could not begin to absorb the total 
production of these specialized industries, and it is only by exporting that 
efficient low-cost production of these basic commodities can be maintained. 


At the same time, Canada is not self-sufficient in many commodities 
required by modern industry or in commodities that have come to be 
regarded as essential to a high standard of living. The table on p. 190, 
listing principal imports, indicates the wide variety of articles that are pro- 
duced, if at all, in insufficient quantities to meet domestic demand. Coal 
and machinery, automobiles and parts, cotton and wool, oil and gasoline, 
sugar and fresh fruits, tea and coffee, all are used in quahtity by Canadian 
industry or needed to fill the wants of the Canadian consumer. These com- 
modities are paid for by the sale of Canadian goods abroad. ; 

The maintenance of a large volume of trade is therefore of two-fold 
importance to Canada. It is only by exporting on a large scale that she can 
obtain the economies of large-scale production and maintain employment in 
the export industries, and her needs for the many goods that cannot be pro- 
duced in Canada can be satisfied only if sufficient Canadian products are 
sold on the international market to pay for the imports. Government and 
private business have, since the War, been co-operating to adjust the flow 
of Canadian goods abroad and foreign imports to Canada in order that 
Canada’s international balance of payments may be kept within bounds. 
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Canadian potatoes going aboard a cargo-liner 
for shipment to the United Kingdom. 
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Imports, Exports and Total Trade of Canada, 1926-4 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Exports 2 
rXCess: 
Year Imports 22a Seg Se oe Imports (—) 
Domestic | Foreign Total : Exports (+) 
Produce Produce : 

MODs Rees Hossetee 6 ute 1,008-3 1,261-2 15-4 1,276-6 2 ,284-9 + 268-3 
OD omiananphar ose on sewss 1.087-1 1,210:-6 20-4 1,231-0 2,318-1 + 143-9 
TO QST 5. Myre heared ADD 2S: 1,339-4 24-4 1,363-8 2,586-14 + 141-5 
LODO UE Bre ran Fre a ie 1,299-0 1,152-4 25-9 1,178-3 DAT 3 — 120-7 
LOS O Re een erase iat tie eka 1,008-5 863-7 19-4 883-1 1,891-6 — 125-4 
OST A ween erry akan 628-1 S877 11-9 599-6 15227-7 => 28-5 
WO SD aloes eet Peer 452-6 489 -9 &-0 497-9 950-5 a 45-3 
TOSS pars aise jemi! per 401-2 529-5 6-0 535e5 936-7 + 134-3 
LO SASH coasts arin Meee 513-5 649-3 7-0 656-3 1,169-8 + 142-8 
TOSS Wee, Roe Pata eats 550-3 725-0 12-9 737-9 1,288-2 4+ 187-6 
AS Ol unk, Were at tecset tie 635-2 937-8 12-7 950-5 1,585-7 + 315-3 
OS ines fetta eho 808-9 997-4 14-7 1,012-1 1,821-0 + 203-2 
EOS Sit ae een ainee 677-5 837-6 11-1 848-7 1,526-2 + 171-2 
TOON Seer oh sarees 751-1 924-9 11-0 935-9 1,687-0 + 184-8 
TO AOS Ay ee ite h 1,082-0 1,178-9 14-3 1193-2 DDS: + 111-2 
OA Ase tah Wht he cteohy 1,448-8 1,621-0 19-5 1,640-5 3,089 -3 + 191-7 
LOA DU ane AO avs maen oes 1,644-2 2, 363-8 DAE Dr SOO sD 4,029-7 + 741-3 
14S oe pelea woe ae We eyo yo | DZ OTM 29°8 3,001-3 4,736-4 +1,266-2 
DD BAe ee om ataiy ale 1,758-9 3,440-0 43-1 3,483 “1 5, 242-0 +1,724-2 
A IS ee aac e sh captee 1,585-8 3) 2183 49-1 3,267-4 4,853-2 +1,681-6 
TOA Cee barons. 1592723 Doky, 27-0 ere 3 Joe)? 4,266-4 411-9 
1947 (7 months)... 1,483-5 1,565-0 19-8 1,584-8 3,068-3 + 101-3 


Exports 


Details of the composition and destination of Canada’s exports over various 
periods of time will be found in tables on succeeding pages. The decline of 
exports in 1946 from the previous year was due to the abrupt cessation in 
the shipments of war materials, which was only partially compensated for 
by the reopening and expansion of peacetime trading channels. On gthis 
account, it is more reasonable to compare 1946 and 1947 exports with the 
aggregates in the years before the War than with the inflated wartime figures. 
Exports in 1946 were valued at two and one-half times the 1939 total; 1947 
exports have been running at about three times the 1939 level. 


‘Although Canada’s export trade since the end of the War has been 
running at a much higher level than anything experienced prior to 1939, the 
composition of the goods shipped abroad has remained relatively stable. His- 
torically, primary products have always dominated Canadian export trade 
and, to this day,. the greater part of goods shipped abroad from Canada fall 
into that general category. From the list of principal exports at p. 186 it 
will be seen that ten of the first eleven principal products exported in 1946 
were products of Canadian farms, forests, fisheries or mining and metallurgical 
industry. These same eleven commodities, in a slightly different order, were 
likewise the first eleven items in the 1939 list of principal exports, and also 
leading exports for the first seven months of 1947. The continuing importance 
of this small group of primary products is emphasized by the fact that these 
eleven items made up 57 p.c. of total exports in 1939, 56 p.c. in 1946 and 
60 p.c. in the first seven months of 1947. 


Despite this dominance of the primary commodities listed in Canada’s 
export trade, the products of Canadian manufacturing industries during and 
since the War have been sold abroad on an unprecedented scale. Exports 
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of farm machinery in the first seven months of 1947 alone were nearly four 
times as great as in the calendar year 1939. Shipments of electrical apparatus 
and machinery in 1946 and 1947 have been running about six times the level 
of 1939. Locomotives and railway cars, a negligible item in export trade 
before the War, were exported to the value of $50,000,000 in 1946. 


The geographical alignment of Canadian export trade is similar to the 
pre-war pattern, with the United States and the United Kingdom the principal 
buyers of Canadian goods. Their relative importance to the total, however, 
has declined somewhat since 1939, falling from 77 p.c. in that year to 64 p.c. 
in 1946 and to 63 p.c. in the first seven months of 1947. The shift has taken 
place primarily in the direction of increased exports to Europe, due in part 
to the credits granted by the Canadian Government, and in substantial increases 
in exports to Latin America. 


Canadian exports to the United States in 1946 aggregated $888,000,000. 
Of this total, forest products made up over one-half; in fact, exports of one 
item, newsprint paper, to the United States were valued at $225,000,000. 
Exports to the United Kingdom in the same period exceeded $597,000,000, 
two-thirds of which were food products, with lumber, newsprint and base 
metals also shipped on a large scale. 

European countries formed the group third in importance in 1946, and 
comprised principally countries whose purchases from Canada were financed 
largely by Canadian loans or credits or by UNRRA. Relief and rehabilitation 
needs dictated the type of commodities shipped to these countries. It is there- 
fore not surprising to find food leading the list of exports, although industrial 
machinery, railway equipment, clothing and base metals were also in great 
demand. 

Fourth in importance were the shipments to countries of the British 
Empire, other than the United Kingdom, the total value of which exceeded 
$300,000,000. South Africa, India, British West Indies, Newfoundland, Austra- 
lia and New Zealand are the principal Empire buyers of Canadian goods. 
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Exports to these countries were well diversified and represented a broad cross- 
section of Canadian export trade. The natural Canadian exports of food, news- 
print and lumber predominated, but manufactured goods were shipped in 
quantity, with railway locomotives and cars, automobiles and textile products 
constituting important items. Exports to Latin America, although the last of 
the groups in dollar value, were an important source of hard currency to 
Canada. The total value of exports exceeded $90,000,000, with Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Venezuela and Mexico ranking in that order. Newsprint, wheat, flour, 
trucks and rubber products figured prominently in the exports to this area. 

The same general geographic pattern of trade was maintained in the 
first seven months of 1947, although some minor changes should be noted. The 
proportion of goods shipped to the United States dropped from 38-4 p.c. in 
1946 to 36:0 p.c. in the first seven months of 1947; the corresponding United 
Kingdom proportions showed an increase from 25-8 p.c. to 27:0 p.c. Ship- 
ments to Europe fell off slightly, as the loans and credits were used up and 
UNRRA exports ceased, to be replaced in part only by the recovery of normal 
commercial channels of trade. Exports to Empire countries other than the 
United Kingdom and to Latin America increased slightly in proportion to 
the total, with the greatest relative increases shown in shipments to the 
Union of South Africa, Australia, British West Indies, New Zealand and 
Argentina. 

The following table shows the percentage changes in exports, in regard 
to degree of manufacture, from 1926 to 1946. The percentage of partly and 
fully manufactured exports has increased greatly in this period. 


Exports, by Stage of Production, 1926-46 


(Values in Millions of Dollars) 


Raw Partly Fully or Chiefly 

Materials Manufactured Manufactured es 

ry ota 

tf ear! So ta = ee Value 

PLCS 1PAXCSE (on RCs) Of 
Value Total Value Total Value Total 
Exports Exports Exports 

HODG ens 594 46-1 189 14-7 506 39-2 1,289 
1927 He: 45-9 183 14-7 490 39-4 1,245 
1928 Wisk 46-9 189 15-5 459 37-6 1210 
1929 649 48-0 195 14-5 507 Sic i730" 
1930 395 36-4 213 19-6 478 44-0 1,086 
1931 295 37-8 134 17-2 352 45-0 782 
1932 DAS 37-8 87 15-4 264 46-8 563 
19OSS ee 201 42-7 67 14-2 203 43-1 470 
1934 209 36-2 124 21:5 244 42-3 SUG 
1935 234 35-7 137 20-8 285 43-5 656 
1936 259 34-1 178 23°3 324 42-6 761 
1937 374 38-2 220 V9 Os 384 39-3 978 
1938 DAT 28-4 269 27°5 430 44-4 977 
1939 231 27°8 PRIA 26-6 379 45-6 831 
19391 274 29-6 247 26:7 404 43-7 925 
1940 261 22-1 337 28-6 581 49 -3 1,179 
1941 322 19-9 AD 7 26-3 872 53-8 10200 
1942 300 12-7 488 20-6 1527 66-7 2,364 
1943 519 17-5 498 16-7 1,955 65-8 2,971 
1944 764 22:2 488 14-2 2,188 63-6 3.440 
1945 858 26:7 536 16:6 1,824 56-7 S248 
1946 603 26-1 Se. 22-1 1g KS 4 51-8 PURSN LA 


1 Figures for 1926 to 1939 are for the years ended Mar. 31; those for 1939 to 1946 are for 
calendar years. 
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Exports, by Leading Countries, 1939 and 1945-47 


Note.—Countries arranged in order of importance in 1946. 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


Country 


Wihited: Statesera, «scda ont MORE eS cae ERE Aine 
United Kingdom........... aN 
EUTAN COPE eee Se eR ORee LLM ee te cathe oa ane 


BCLALUT Meee US SPL we lee, Bes thee eas te, 
Beiter shane tichieterat epee coticeae verter: te eee, nik hee Foca 
Chinas leer ede : 


Basile meee Nee She EE ok Des aha toes Bite 


INOP WA, Ant ots. IRA at ek de EP come oe eT te 
ML Titi acne ete eee or eae Mactan awe nici sili 
RAISS TA. PNR A eas tee cota ene ae a SET heme ere a 


BS EV DOs hee tele oie, Seo, se) glean Sas Aah Ee 
PAT OTUETICU IN se eine Gn ator ceeds ss ydumewser o ale reps, Bote te ath 


VTP OSTA VIA eises ae aes ch a cw ap ART, ese eas 
NWOMEZIIGIAE Speer Sich fic tig apka a Snes AMS ats 
IMFexdCOw sn =. ments A ERS 12 one Bohan ROE CME craic 


Golomiptase asc ks See Pi MND, PAU Uk Aer 
Philippine Islands........ Rea acre 
Swat Zetia nite eas ieoe eyes ce omer iateeaean is 
OtherBritish- Wiest Indiess-oe. ho. eee 
Hire geeks Patt Rede SSAA Stee st Oe ERA 


British: Guiana Wee ho ee. hers Pee se Cok 


Germany....... ete 8 faeey tes art fet a patentee 
INetherlandsiBastelndies ston. i4s lees ens 
Bar DAC OS isbn el oat A RE eae RA Cadets 
Gil py ae Maes Sak ee Troe 2 teat cn Oe ae aC em 
Pearse ee ond Sey ts EDs fo each emcee aeotete ie arse 


Pedigreed cattle 
travel from Can- 
ad@ to Argentina 
by aircraft. 


1939 


380 , 392 
328 ,099 
6,973 
17,965 
7,261 
5,166 
2,636 
8,506 


1945 


1,196,977 
963,238 
76,917 
Ss 9S 
34,618 
307 , 461 
6,573 
40,515 
O2 220 
397910 
16,748 
9,249 
89,470 
7,842 
16,433 
58 , 820 
19,102 
14,404 
36,417 
6,003 
Pie At 
4,053 
8,165 
OLE 
25.563 
4,169 
16,908 
2001 
Die NEY} 
10,922 
6,865 
14,278 
6,418 
Pest ss 
856 
4,750 
4,535 
4,740 
99 


1946 


887,941 
597,506 
74,380 
68 , 633 
63,626 
49 ,046 
42,915 
38,229 
38,194 
33,883 
24,602 
22,001 
20,387 
19,267 
19,140 
iL OS 
16,110 
15,500 
15,086 
14,039 
12,030 
11,086 
10,536 
9,871 
9,739 
OF ss 
8,945 
8,930 
8,901 
8,636 
8,341 
7.956 
7,109 
6,867 
6,833 
6,205 
5,270 
4,671 
4,362 


1947 
(Seven 


Moaths) 


564,113 
422 ,083 
41,331 
45 ,343 
28,913 
21,815 
22,206 
26,846 
SOLAS 
S122 
13,538 
11,243 
22,245 
13,829 
Ai Sih 
4,360 
16,328 
10,514 
7,622 
19,211 
4,532 
8,294 
6,675 
8,415 
3,617 
10,964 
SPW, 
6,410 
7,931 
7,Q69 
6,968 
10,154 
‘ 6,408 
5,417 
3,655 
5,740 
3,836 
2,928 
32136 


Exports, by leading Countries, 1939 and 1945-47—-concluded 


(Thousands, of Dollars) 


1947 
Country 1939 1945 1946 (Seven 
Months) 
BOF TAA sie ee EN Ne Ie Nests er Ai othe en 1,369 20511 3,805 3,148 
PNUUS Pir Tea Nea Rl: ns et es Bi eral Ae Won ate Sal Weir 1 2 3,679 Vi23 
(CSGSULeUNAT ee abe MANE ck a ABR LCE Pius opt SOMME AR ES 957 2,562 Si SG) 2,620 
PALES CIMC yt fee, dem Nea er Re eR caus meee ter oi eae 230 2 , 866 SOOn 3,773 
Totals, Above 43 Countries......... 878,681| 3,153,153) 2,248,722) 1,598,489 
Grand Totals, Domestic Exports..... 924,926| 3,218,331) 2,312,215) 1,565,033 
BritisnsEoOuiityles wee Mee ie oor ae ee 430,806] 1,486,848 904,701 656,464 
Boreign iCOuntHeSs accu: eae aris eae 494,120) 1,731,483] 1,407,514 908 , 569 
1 Included with Germany. 2 Less than $500. 
Principal Exports, 1939 and 1945-47 
Note.—Commodities arranged according to value in 1946. 
(Thousands of Dollars) 
1947 
Commodity 1939 1945 1946 (Seven 
Months) 
INjeWSpl ile DADCEAATS i chakis ote ee edcee 115 , 686 179,451 265,865 192,214 
VHT Sevier YBa te UU ns itarerent rg ere ies ye 109,051 475,787 250,306 161,764 
INTC AES NA Sone ee RT ah eae dg otter ote ea Te nde es 37,445 166,974 128,936 66,126 
WHT CAIC HT OUI scene tine olay eeu opal. Rene eaten 16,378 97,855 XO A/S)S) 121,389 
Planks wan dpOardsee nt nave anti ol pee alee 48,829 98,935 125,391 106 , 867 
Wood pulp eno: . tees Biogen eee Bas See ore 31,001 106,055 114,021 97 , 969 
LOS) Ofc Ea os Pe i eR aCe Ma Oa RR ce TN Did ad 80,224 86,486 44,125 
AW tOMODMeSiaiel thu ClGucis utyenswse e eeelene © aie DS Sit 206,795 57,194 47,871 
PALI UMOAA NTT. cts. 2d, *, Lacstuas Maecenas. antes 25,684 133,567 56,030 36,468 
INTICISEI ES, sp. petien Maeve ae Eee EM ea ete 57,934 54,778 555205 34,830 
MBS DD CTE A ae ele bape tan re ee, Ch rat RR 40,232 40, 860 37,005 30,058 
Vehicles, other than automobiles and trucks.. 407 51,242 Ses: 6,506 
Fertilizers, Chem ical een een ee ae ae IRS Yo 9,179 30,428 32,108 20, 333 
Rea EWS ee i abe Ne a, Maite eae Ale Beaty 14,130 29,924 30,928 17,314 
Giltslanddonationsy s/s sno ncn iere rte Nil B9r 420 30,163 6,908 
AVA TW CU Ces i ie ONS bee NAL VR Pi oe NG RMN sat De 7,914 22,977 29,650 Ie ATES 
Bncinesvatids boilers: ane wei eee oa ieee 259 22,654 28,764 14,561 
PAUL WOO ones ko cote cheese ehet eae ee ae 11,901 23,882 28,731 14,818 
Farm implements and machinery........... 6,975 20,196 28 , 662 25,006 
AUN OR Nae Reaat SAT OPENS ce SIDS ee er ee San uig it eal 9,922 20,373 27,769 17, 847 
US ISA cee uae Aimar et oka tahoe case oR EL eee eae ee ee 311 44,120 Q2On0 U2 18,607 
YASH ESTOSS kt 4 tiie RON fie Oa eee arena, SEMIN 14,365 22,184 24,481 18,2901 
(DAES iesc ehuiy archi. CHC Tey Meme E eae yes an Wee 4,142 A7 ,660 23,108 10,078 
Cheese PRS cnkra ca: Dil einen: ol eee 12,249 27,909 21,948 1.52? 
Automobile: pats vat, htemre i atom aR oneal 2,992 93,852 21-110 11,766 
Mectical: apparavucteaw nce oer ate ae S29) 60,957 20,939 11,818 
\ioolancd mantiactinesiae yantts = letters 1523 19,559 18,945 4,785 
SULpPS alld sVESSCl Sie santa ces Mie Loe feed ages 486 15,591 18,822 6,503 
Cattlevre ss cir wa Sate Lc Ret aE NS CNEL 155,353 12 257 18,015 7,586 
VEE a ays Len eet Ne WE Soe Pipe ht al det Ne iA See 9,850 OF 77. 16,846 17,187 
Machinery, except. PATIL AA Ss icy eens aus ae ees 10,873 19 , 869 15,535 D2 LO 
Biatinumsconcentha tesr smn et ce ean ornare 6,137 13,298 15,409 7-,931% 
Ferro-alloys; pigs, ingots; ithons...... . skies «te 5,168 19,431 12. S13 15h 
EX DEACIV CS 24 th Oe Ae rene hele Ra Eee ise chen eer 4,568 12) 153 12,182 8, Q89 
Meneersvand) plywoodSaaen ta ke tke aie caine 1,609 12,365 12,026 10,926 
SHIN GIES WGOC iets tials Rae een eee Sn225 8,001 ALT 2 tt 11,380 
INE RF OCESS ECE alse ayer utah te ba ne BR Ola ere ees 3,295 12,985 10,677 6,014 
Cotton andumanittactunes ast user ae ci ae 3,536 10,141 LORS 51 6,013 
Settlers wetectska jae nae ats ee ee eee DES? 5,366 OF le 5797 
BATLOV Sele Wk Eee ehhh ck VAS Thc ne 7,882 24.101 9,688 991 
Weather manufactured: 4.9. emt et. ewes 1,248 3,748 9,282 4,707 
vp ples fests. eh cee rem Ptors os deed Seon nets 5,853 3,457 9,282 3,483 
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Canadian-built trolley coaches on their way to Bogota, Colombia. 


Imports 


On pp. 189-190 will be found tables showing Canada’s imports in recent 
years by principal commodities and by countries. Totals for 1946 and for 
the first seven months of 1947 indicate a much higher level of imports than 

- existed prior to the War. The 1946 figure of $1,927,000,000, and the agegre- 
gate of $1,484,000,000 for the first seven months of 1947, may be contrasted 
with average annual imports of $685,000,000 in the 1935-39 period. 

The volume of imports into Canada is closely related to the level of 
national income and domestic prosperity. In 1946 and 1947, with national income 
at a level close to the peak of the war years, and with the wartime restraints 
on spending largely eliminated, consumer spending reached an all-time high. 
This increased demand for goods was reflected in the import figures, for 
not only were consumer goods of foreign manufacture in great demand but 
the pressure on Canadian manufactures in turn resulted in larger imports to 
meet their requirements. The rapid increase in prices that occurred also 
had a considerable influence on the totals, and in making comparisons with 
previous years, due allowance should be made for this factor of price inflation. 

The United States continued to be the chief supplier of Canadian imports 
and in 1946 73 p.c. of Canada’s total purchases abroad came from _ that 
country. In 1947, despite the increased availability of goods from other 
countries, the proportion of United States goods in the import total increased 
to approximately 78 p.c. The list of imports from the United States covers a 
very wide range of products; for most of the items in the table of principal 
imports on p. 190 the United States is the main, and in some instances the 
only, source of supply. 
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British Columbia 
apples arriving in 
Singapore. 


As will be evident from the table, commodity imports may be divided 
into four principal groups: (1) fuels for industry, heating, power and trans- 
portation; (2) semi-manufactured goods for further processing; (3) capital 
goods for agriculture and industry; (4) goods ready for final consumption, 
mainly foods and manufactured consumer goods. The largest increases 
have occurred in imports of cotton fabrics, fresh fruits, coal, farm implements 
and machinery, industrial machinery and raw cotton, although there are few 
commodities in the 1946 and 1947 list that are not much higher in value than 
in 1939, 


Imports from the United Kingdom in 1946 were valued at $141,000,000 
(excluding Canadian military equipment returned from the United Kingdom). 
This represented an increase in dollar value of approximately 16 p.c. over 
1945 and 14 p.c. over the 1935-39 average. Imports from the balance of the 
Empire amounted to $139,000,000, also an increase of 6 p.c. over the previous 
year. The principal countries, with the chief items of imports from each, are 
listed below :— 


Country . Value Item 
$’000,000 
} Wegieliliaityns wis) cua Sigg osee ee eich ant: 27-9 Jute fabrics, tea, rugs. 
USCHAl IA elt sebum sedate 19-8 Wool, raisins, rabbit skins. 
BritishiGuianasy see 12-2 Bauxite ore, sugar. 
ING WeZ alates Uh nied eae 12-0 Wool, sausage casings. 
i) AINA CARTS Us cent men Vall AA As 10:5 Sugar, bananas, rum. 


Latin American imports, valued at $126,000,000 in 1946, showed the 
greatest relative increase of any of the groups, 45 p.c. higher than 1945 and 
a six-fold increase over the 1935-39 average. 
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Trends in 1947 show no pronounced changes, with the exception of the 
very large increase in dollar value of imports from the United States, approxi- 
mately 57 p.c. higher than in the same period of 1946. Commercial imports from 
the United Kingdom in the first seven months increased 34 p.c. over the 
first seven months of the previous year. The 1947 increase in imports from 
other Empire countries arose principally from the revival of trade with 
British Malaya and a 50-p.c. increase in imports from India. Latin American 
imports in the first seven months of 1947 increased by 15 p.c. over the corre- 
sponding period of 1946, with heavy imports of vegetable oils from Argentina 
and crude petroleum from Venezuela. Canadian purchases in 1947 from 
European and other foreign countries showed large percentage increases, 
although the dollar value of such purchases was relatively small. 


Imports, by Leading Countries, 1939 and 1945-47 


Notse.—Countries arranged in order of importance in 1946, 
(Thousands of Dollars) 


1947 
Country 1939 1945 1946 (Seven 
Months) 

lnited’ Sta tes Lae et Seek ale ai Miah Sve” 496,898] 1,202,418] 1,405,297] 1,149,822 
WU mitedi sinc dOmibnee co. oe Pee URE At en a esa 114,007 140,517 201,433 102 ,346 
Bertishtlydia, gains rere, es HR Rca tN « 9,808 30,568 D Tox oiiil 23,644 
VEN GZUTC laiew segs teeta eS ee che pertain ei) oe ha ee 1,943 17267 26,886 23,994 
PAIS CL Alitalay ays Ae ce arian oT ee een es i Raphi ty Phe Shes 11,269 17,180 19,754 9,915 
LOMAS sac hea eae To NG a pl ee ac oe 17 8,017 SSSI: 5,106 
VIER ICO SS Sis CP ae sce ee Tee ah on Soke edt 479 13,508 14,610 7,887 
PSE SOTEMMAIS colt peat Rea Meio eaaa ok ae toon oP 4,406 71,833 14,372 9,862 
TEEV ALS Ra Be Deh Sieh i Ras OR AS ae A ake aa eee A 1Gsat iia 7,601 14,018 6,874 
CUD ASS etek OAS eae Fn MOT Ee RE Re eter 889 Tee, 13,228 10,134 
British iatia te cae enibhe etwas whe Ao nce 6,891 9,338 12 AS 7 Sie hale/ 
INewsAZealand en: satis te arian ae Gia aot 4,266 9,276 11,956 6,925 
SWATZOELATIONS tc: fe toin ea ye dae etree DS nel To OM 3,459 7,863 11,149 7,084 
MICA TIN AT CA er ati een ee tae EN ot Res Ae 4,357 9,273 10,484 3,218 
OLOMUD Tae err ee AEN Ne cot ee eee eee © 55,437. 11,678 9,708 5,994 
INiewiotuneadlan dey eater sete ye pee ote Min ssa 1,955 16,600 9 , 268 3,188 
BEGrISh SOU thea Stel Cases cusetueisen eres ead ee 3,991 8,433 7,892 1,633 
anh) Oman Gorm ee ae ed ee eta cream is 16 6,201 aT 3,099 
Straits Settlementshso5. th acters ee 13-145 Nil So aL 11,180 
Barbados ine pareeer Siueia sey eames eens a are 3,874 5,466 5,548 5,784 
GOVE OAS Cece Mente otc ee ead he ee ne 251 6,367 S384 5,079 
INGER AGT es Mh te ces: amet he eel, wes ear, pre aees 54 3,422 4,772}: 1,653 
IAT COR ASR eA LT Ret tes ena  Aaa SR Sete Urea Fo 6,027 273 4,610 5,120 
SDAIN Mey caine URE Ne nr ean Doe erat eet aay aes, 663 4,353 4,484 2,004 
BCLS Teme, bask ecu een coh eee ent OWS heat Mh 6,778 380 4,429 6,371 
SIM GAGs een Lar ee are oe OE Tee SB 2,668 SrA Oil 4,137 4,139 
EEN LONE VN RY Seater dee oe eM PERI en MANA n 3,562 5,682 Seo 6,158 
SMe tes 8 pea ey tess a teat 2) PAR PON eS ey ON RATE, 2,289 1,093 3,681 1,610 
BLitisnybast Athi cases core eae Uae ee ee 2.626 1,539 3,603 S252 
Netherlands: Westwindiesst ks. etic oe 270 830 3,186 3,480 
ERT LORE eer Ae kgs eee PR ONL, tA tack cee hes DS HUG 1,607 Syt2s 1,671 
(Guientenia arn ene ee, Meth eas. ea hee A Ade 164. iD aug haee 2,928 5,539 
Wea yn Mees Sin Act hea et SORA Un, Fee CORRES Rays 2,354 J 2,704 28309 
Nether landsin na... eee ana niece aseos. cepa ene 3,795 401 2,497 1,843 
Sal vad Or tes eee ed ha oie oe ea at doekahecaese anes 45 1,502 2,428 N27: 
Ta Oya dats FR SE Maes, tems MN hs neta Ae ae DLO 1 DASIA 1,845 
POUT Calian Jo eos rieks Cel ari. eat Meme Cephiy on A both a A 275 1,658 2,188 800 
PHilippiderislands. eee a enwie, wae ote ee 451 1 2,058 6,494 

Totals, Above 38 Countries.......... 726,043] 1,570,037} 1,906,513) 1,463,659 

Grand Totals, Imports.............. 751,056] 1,585,775] 1,927,279) 1,483,548 
BreitishuGountries: 2-g55 aan. Ew Mier eek whet 188,901 271,668 340,501 196,914 
POLE COUMETICS Jeo aig mete eee ape 562,155] 1,314,107) 1,586,778) 1,286,634 


1 Less than $590. 
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Principal Imports, 1939 and 1945-47 


Notre.—Commodities arranged in order of importance in 1946. 
(Thousands of Dollars) 


1947 
Commodity 1939 1945 1946 (Seven 
Months) 
Machinery: ‘excepteaiarm sn 42,829 92,781 130,287 116,422 
Coal ee Sricka rep h Mesn ee latest tameeee nS 41,579 102 ,432 120,354 71,632 
Retroleunrieruden Ps! Avra. eet ees Getan eet 39,677 12417 89,547 67,910 
Ertntsfreshiy. Ot gia ere ates ait Rie eb 15,384 61,338 69,587 32,007 
Farm implements and machinery........... 20,917 50.,435 68,352 61,972 
AUEOMODHE Darts ct cise We ee a ieee ne oar 25, 308 67,855 66.453 54,815 
GoLron sta DrTCsoe we eure te eee eee oe he an Pee ae 10,935 34,944 54,163 58,853 
Rotliine=mahlisprodmets. tine 3 ieee es eae 32,334 55,049 So WAT 43,702 
Miectticaliapparatus-nacc on uate cee eae 135-752 43,052 47,788 40,665 
Cotton’ awe see ois 2 el Saleh Dame eee 16,425 39,153 42,812 37,210 
SUS ar FOr REN In eye ee Cena Reh aon ea 20,226 28,950 32,416 22 414 * 
AU EOMIO Dies ae Lee bee de een ON mie oe 15 Or 4,876 31,702 39,876 
hookssandrphintedumatteiaus .aeee ee as 155152 21,445) 30,737 18 ,040 
Pagines and@boilersanoee fick ons Oe Ee 7,606 28,040 29.462 23,946 
POUT SSB cage cee re ee odie Dare Mies RN Baga at TPOOS 215205 27,292 12,444 
Vegetablesitinesiy aw. \uet s.r ieee ee aay 6,151 21 252 25,748 16,743 
Glasstandiclacswarern i nee vn te ben. i Seton 7,915 16,098} 237258 aR Al i 
WiOOLTaDEICS eateries Reon a ee, Oe 10,408 14,194 20,115 17,125 
INTUES wexCep tCcOCOMMES.. oS aka ween ne mettre 3,508 1S 25 1 19,140 8,573 
IEW OLS) Gam Vata ial PRA ht hc erm neces cate nats! Gone gee 2 8,654 13-376 18,834 TS) Le 
NMO OLE LAW Ii oR TOR ena Ju pete re commen weg us en Ng 4,509 125-327 18,707 10,858 
Glayvvand*clay, prod Wets sae seu tga) Ue pce hee 13935 13,681 TW PEAS: 13/577 
COsee ee ee ON tar ates Psat ene ad Op ha Mp ae Mn al 4,603 9,156 16,162 8,270 
Osi wveveta blew wx. Nadine ie ea ees co Mae ds OMT Es 9,415 11,479) _ 15,062 13.560 
CASON AU ee, ce Gone hone Soe ee hana al AT oe 7,998 OAS sat 14,911 9,798 
StONeLaNGypTrOCMUe ES mien ane ke ek, eee US hacia 7612 9,888 14,676 9,636 
PULP Ecbal Di ECCS ap Ret Tobe Lt Sris a a are eer Tas 4,014 11,039 14,474 Lot 
Bruns cid ecipat an rey Nia Zee toe ae Nate oe, De25 TWA 13,921 8,518 
Scientific and educational equipment........ 4,762 9,216 13,820 10,196 
Rubber, fully and partly manufactured...... So Sil 8,154 AS iedides) 8,364 
SVMCMEtICEEESTITS Ais ey pale typ tans! Nanas Pome ON Ny NG 1,700 7,632 13,681 10,649 
Bevetages, aleconolteac germs. cha ete pawoa’ eiaa 6,540 8,292 12911 6,566 
WicodrinantitactuLediteans: a teen Wee 4,659 8,483 11,467 10,928 
Noils, tops, and waste, wool......... Pats Pa hae 6,072 6,875 ee Las 6,740 
WOKE PAS eee Ue rele WS ae Re i a a a EN 3,916 11,368 10,888 5/520 
LS eRe eM apt eM cnt se Rn Le ta ot: Me Sah eae Tae 10,091 17,729 i0,208 10,876 
OOS EU Acar 0 ME APY S Vattil: RL aR eb Marines gman DST F 7,945 10,135 TS 
Artis clal-cili fabnicg meter eee ema 2,024 8,410 9,833 10,281 
ECLA Lipa aos tial) Wieaen: awasiden iV! INMopa 5 MCR tas 55550 16,001 9,448 6,604 
Pamts atid Varnishes: beck eee thaw aie 4,662 8,660 9,437 7,594 
Drugstandtnedieines i vines seas tean heme 3,989 9,440 9,371 7,814 
Dyeing and,tanning materials... 2.2 y¥..0 Je: 6,257 8,297 9,209 6,138 
(SOEL OTH VATS pas Mos eee a Parte uy Wee tacos 33057 7,208 9,197 10,827 


Canadian Balance of International Payments 


All of Canada’s commercial and financial transactions with other countries 
are summarized in statements of the Canadian balance of payments. These 
statements focus attention upon the exchange and financial problems arising 
out of Canadian trading relations with other countries. The geographical 
directions and the characteristic unbalance in the flow of Canada’s inter- 
national trade with different countries and currency areas have led to distinct 
patterns of trade. Canadian exports are predominantly to the British 
countries and to other overseas countries, and imports are mainly from the 
United States. Thus there is a customary lack of balance in Canada’s trade 
with the United States in which Canadian imports normally exceed Canadian 
exports. At the same time the predominant movement of Canadian exports 
to the United Kingdom and Europe gives rise to another dominating charac- 
teristic in Canada’s accounts with the rest of the world, a large excess of 
exports over imports with overseas countries. This pattern of trade in which 
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Passing under Jacques Cartier Bridge, Montreal, inbound from London, is the ‘“Beaver- 
lake’’, one of the Canadian Pacific’s fleet of four fast cargo-liners which maintain an 
express freight service between Canada and the United Kingdom. 


exports are predominantly to overseas countries, and imports are mainly from 
the United States, did not in pre-war periods give rise to special problems 
of financing because surplus income from exports to overseas countries could 
be freely converted to cover Canadian purchases in the United States. It did 
lead, however, to close relationships between the Canadian dollar and sterling 
and the United States dollar because of the normal dependence on sales of 
sterling to produce United States dollars to cover Canadian expenditures in 
the United States. 

The degree of unbalance in Canada’s accounts with the two larger areas, 
the sterling countries and dollar countries, has been accentuated in the post- 
war period by the abnormal reconstruction needs of Europe and the slow- 
ness in recovery throughout the world compared with the more rapid recovery 
of the United States, and the dependence upon sources of supply in that 
country. 

Because of the commercial and financial problems arising during the 
recent war and continuing in the post-war years the Canadian balance of 
payments must be divided into distinct divisions. These divisions are the 
balance of payments between Canada and the Sterling Area, which covers all 
British countries except Canada and Newfoundland and_ several foreign 
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nations as well, and the balance of payments between Canada and the rest 
of the world with which Canada’s dealings are on a United States dollar basis 
and finally, that portion of export trade with other foreign nations which in 
recent years has been financed out of export credits or by other special means. 


Before the War the surplus receipts which Canada normally had from 


export trade with Britain could be used in meeting Canada’s own deficit from 
current expenditures in the United States. This was possible because the 
sterling income from exports to Britain was freely convertible into United 
States dollars. But since 1939 Canada’s sterling income has no longer been 
freely convertible into United States dollars, consequently there is the need for 
special methods of financing exports to Britain. There is also the need for 
providing for exports and aiding in reconstruction during the transitional 
years in the case of many other allied nations whose economies were adversely 
affected by the War. Without the credits received from Canada for financing 
exports, these countries would have insufficient current dollar resources to 
meet expenditures in Canada. During the War, Mutual Aid was the principal 
form of financing abnormal exports. Later, the loan of $1,250,000,000 to 
the United Kingdom and Canada’s export credit program under which export 
credits of $594,000,000 had been authorized to the end of 1946 became the 
principal special method of financing overseas purchases in Canada. In 
addition, considerable amounts of exports from Canada have been financed 
out of Canada’s contribution to UNRRA. Because of these special arrange- 
ments, very large proportions of Canadian exports to overseas countries have 
been financed by the Canadian Government. 


In 1946, Canada had an excess of $458,000,000 of exports of goods and 
services to all countries over imports of goods and services, but the credit 
balance with overseas countries was much greater than this balance with all 
countries because there was at the same time a large deficit in Canada’s 
current account with the United States. The credit balance from trade with 
all overseas countries amounted to $1,061,000,000 in 1946, while the current 
deficit with the United States was $603,000,000. But almost all of the credit 
balance with overseas countries was financed by loans and advances by the 
Canadian Government, which, together with official contributions of relief 
and aid, totalled about $969,000,000. The latter form of aid made up 
$107,000,000 of this government financing of exports, the remainder being dis- 
tributed as follows: drawings on loan to the United Kingdom, $540,000,000, 
net interim advances to Sterling Area, $112,000,000, and net export credits 
and advances to countries receiving export credits $210,000,000. 


The large Canadian deficiency with the United States which reached 
record proportions: was mainly met by increases in net indebtedness to the 
United States. These changes in position took the form of a reduction in 
Canada’s official reserves of gold and United States dollars of $263,000,000, 
and capital inflows of various kinds of $103,000,000. The remainder of the 
deficit with the United States was met by $227,000,000 of gold and convertible 
exchange received from overseas countries. As a result of these diverse changes 
during 1946 there was a net outflow of capital from Canada of only $351,000,000, 
this being the balance on current account after excluding official relief. Thus 
while Canada acquired foreign assets in the form of loans extended to over- 
seas countries, these were partly offset by the reduction in Canadian assets 
in the United States, and by increases in liabilities to the United States 
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Dollar Area. While the balance of Canadian indebtedness to all countries 
was therefore reduced, there were appreciable changes in the composition of 
Canada’s external assets and liabilities. 


One of the principal changes which occurred in the current account of 
the balance of payments in 1946 was the re-emergence of a current account 
deficit with the United States of unprecedented size. Canadian payments for 
goods and services purchased in the United States exceeded receipts from all 
sales of goods and services to that country by $603,000,000. A substantial 
growth in Canadian imports from the United States accompanied by a decline 
in receipts from exports was the principal factor contributing to the current 
deficit. The high levels of income in Canada, rising prices in the United 
States, and improving supplies of merchandise in that country following the 
rapid reconversion from wartime to peacetime production, were at the back of © 
this substantial increase in Canadian imports. Canadian incomes were at 
record peacetime levels. All the main factors contributing to gross national 
expenditure were exceptionally high—with a large program of private invest- 
- ment and heavy consumption, combined with a current account credit balance 
and with government expenditures which continued to be large during the 
reconversion and rehabilitation period. While the rise in imports with the 
United States was very great, there was also a large decline in receipts from 
exports, mainly due to the virtual end of sales of war supplies, and to the 
decline in sales of grain, which had been large in 1945 and earlier years. 


But, accompanying the growth of the merchandise deficit with the United 
States, there were heavier expenditures for other current purposes as well. A 
great gain in Canadian travel to the United States followed the end of the 
War with improving transportation conditions, more leisure, higher incomes 
and improving supplies of merchandise. This was enough to offset practically 
all of the gain in United States tourist expenditures, with the result that 
the balance of receipts from the tourist trade in 1946 was just about the 
same size as in 1945, even though United States expenditures in Canada 
increased very greatly. At the same time much larger withdrawals of 
dividends by United States parent companies from Canadian subsidiaries 
led to a notable growth also in the net payments of interest and dividends 
to the United States. Withdrawals of earnings accumulated during the War 
and higher corporate incomes contributed to this rise in income payments. 
The merchandise deficit also made for larger net payments on freight account 
by Canada. Although there was some decline in ocean shipping costs paid to 
United States operators of vessels, there were important increases in inland 
freight on rail shipments, while Canadian revenue from inland freight carrying 
Canadian exports to the United States declined. Other current payments to 
the United States were also heavier and net exports of non-monetary gold failed 
to rise in value. 


Tourist Trade 


Canada’s tourist trade during 1947 compared very favourably with that 
during 1946. Poor weather conditions experienced during the first half of the 
year were not conducive to travel, but new records were established in July 
and August. The number of tourists who entered the country by automobile, 
bus, boat and aircraft was well in excess of that in all pre-war years, though 
slightly fewer entered by train in 1947 than in 1946. Over 1,600,000 foreign 
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Trout fishing, Maligne Lake, Jasper National Park, Alta. 


automobiles, principally from the United States, came into Canada on tourist 
permits as compared with the previous record of 1,492,000 entering in 1946. 
Increased production of passenger cars in the United States contributed 
substantially to the volume of motoring tourists. 

The millions of short-term visits in both directions across the International 
Boundary, while not of great importance financially, are invaluable in the 
interests of international friendship and harmony. The number of such 
visits from the United States, encouraged by lower prices of numerous com- 
modities in Canada, soared to new heights in 1947. Probably 23,000,000 persons 
crossed the border into Canada, but over three-quarters of them remained for 
only a day or so. 
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On the other hand, with the removal of travel restrictions, a larger number 
of United States citizens visiting Canada in 1946 and 1947 came from distances 
farther removed from the International Boundary. There was a notable 
increase in the entries from California, New Jersey, Connecticut, Florida, 
Texas and many other States during those two years. Before the War, nearly 
half of Canada’s. visitors came from the northeastern States, principally New 
York and Pennsylvania; about one-third were residents of States bordering 
on the Great Lakes, mainly Michigan; and the west coast States supplied the 
bulk of the remainder, or about 12-5 p.c. of the grand total. 

One of the basic reasons for United States tourist travel to Canada 
is to visit friends and relatives. It is estimated that no less than 5,000,000 
United States citizens are connected with Canada either by birth or marriage. 

In addition to the goodwill and friendly social relations that the tourist - 
trade brings, the monetary returns contribute an important entry on the 
credit side of the national ledger—both as an impetus to employment, con- 
sumption of products and services, and as a source of United States dollar 
exchange, since the bulk of tourist receipts are from visitors from the United 
States. Such visitors contributed $216,100,000 of the total of $222,700,000 in 
1946. Receipts from overseas travel, which are normally less than one-tenth 
of the total, dropped to negligible proportions during the War. In 1946, despite 
abnormal conditions of travel, overseas traffic began to resume significant 
proportions and in 1947, aided by a fast-growing transatlantic air service, it 
will probably regain its pre-war position. 

The balance of payments on travel account between Canada and all 
countries for the years 1937 to 1946 is given in the following statement. 
While returns are not yet complete for 1947, it is apparent that new records 
of tourist expenditures in Canada and of expenditures of Canadians travelling 
abroad will be established. 


Year Credits Debits Net 
(Millions of Dollars) 
LOGUE ce Riese Se ARON AMA es leak 2a Pa, tae a 166 87 +79 
LOS SE Rane SPUN ye ws Suet ee tia Lactate 149 86 +63 
1,93 ONS Peas they sb e ohtey EN L ee IS eMP Ue, NES gt the sin a 149 81 +68 
NOB ON cae totyettat, Magia ney my Re moo tc bar Nesep eesceta dali 105 43 +62 
OA NE eens 4 Reese eer. welt ctetausits seaeiuer Giem, weed hans 111 21 +90 
LODE erika waetts era nice ae oy soho anaes eas ts a 82 27 +55 
AO Sk cha ets aena ee biary aeccne OEMS eMC IN ae oe Sate Tae 89 Sil Son 
LOA Pert eealccths UN ten Mate, Se raRe te cuca t taki caste ae 120 60 +60 
EOS dete ere Meta S omade hs eee SU os eA Ane 166 83 +83 
OA Oe ee pe ones car sl hg, eRe pee en. tin ae D2S, 135 +88 


An analysis of expenditures of travellers to Canada from the United 
States classified by means of travel, illustrates the recovery from the effects 
of wartime restrictions. 


Means of Travel 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
(Millions of Dollars) 


PSMITOIM ODILG Ss aac eh Sener es 54-0 26-0 17-0 24-4 56-9 98-0 
Ra TUE tee iach lich 3 bcos Mae Behe tas aan ee 28-0 32-0 49-0 =O) <2 64-3 61-4 
Boatatee hee 7-0 4-0 6-0 7-9 13-0 17°3 
WMhrough- DUS i wk ete acy ato, ol 7-0 6-0 5-0 6:3 12-9 15:8 
ESITCEAT UT ie ec ohaeh |Meat Me crepe Ne 3-0 3-0 3-0 3-2 5-6 10-3 
Other (pedestrian, local bus, etc.)..... 8-0 8-0 7-0 oS 10-6 13-3 

SO TINLS Akt a tnd ite Oe GS 107-0 79-0 87-0 116-6 163-3 216-1 
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Construction 


‘us exigencies of war curbed activities in all phases 
of peacetime construction. A shortage of houses developed and the remedy- 
ing of this and other construction deficiencies is necessarily a lengthy process. 
This chapter treats of the progress made and the means employed to bring 
about normal conditions in the industry. 


* Government Assistance 
to the Industry 


There are three Acts of Parliament in efféct at the present time under. 
which it is possible to obtain help from the Federal Government for the 
purpose of building houses: The National Housing Act, 1944; the Farm 
Improvement Loans Act;.and the Veterans’ Land Act. The first two are 
outlined below, together with a statement on the work of Wartime Housing 
Limited, a Crown company created in 1941 to erect temporary homes for 
rental purposes in order to relieve housing pressure in congested areas. The 
Veterans’ Land Act is dealt with under the Chapter on Veterans Affairs, p. 66. 

Efforts to meet the housing deficit and to set higher standards call for co- 
ordination on a national scale. To provide that co-ordination, Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation, a Crown company, was incorporated by Act 
of the Twentieth Parliament (December, 1945). Its purpose and functions 
are, briefly: (a) to administer the National Housing Act, 1944; (b) to 
provide facilities for the rediscounting of mortgages by the lending institutions ; 
and (c) to.administer the Emergency Shelter Regulations. 

As a result of consolidation of the Federal Government’s operations in 
the housing field, the Corporation also directs the activities of Wartime 
Housing Limited and, in addition, the non-farm or small holdings operations 
carried on under the Veterans’ Land Act are referred to the Corporation. 


National Housing Act 


The National Housing Act, 1944, was the third general housing Act to 
be proclaimed in Canada. The first, the Dominion Housing Act, 1935, was 
superseded by the National Housing Act, 1938, which in turn was followed 
by the present Act. The National Housing Act covers virtually the entire 
housing field. 


Joint Loans.—Loans are made jointly by the Corporation and approved 
lending institutions to prospective home-owners or to builders of houses for 
sale to occupants. Houses must be constructed according to sound, prescribed 
standards. Loans to purchasers of houses built under the Integrated Housing 
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Filling and grading 
a road-bed. The 
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A stretch of road 
being surfaced 
with asphalt. 
Thousands of miles 
of Canada’s high- 
ways are bitu- 
minous-paved in 
this manner. The 
machine, fed by 
tilted truck in the 
rear, is adjusted 
to lay down an 
asphalt blanket of 
required thickness. 


Plan or by builders for sale at a price approved in advance by the Corporation 
are based on the following percentages of lending value: 95 p.c. of the first 
$3,000, 85 p.c. of the next $3,000 and 70 p.c. of the remainder. In computing 
loans for the purchase of houses without a fixed sale price, the percentages 
are: 95 p.c. of the first $2,000, 85 p.c. of the next $2,000 and 70 p.c. of the 
remainder. Twenty-five per cent of the money borrowed is furnished by the 
Corporation ; interest payable by the borrower is 44 p.c. per annum, calculated 
semi-annually. Term of the loan may be up to 30 years. Payments of principal, 
interest and taxes are made in monthly instalments comparable to rent. Joint 
loans may be made for rental-housing projects on much the same terms, except 
that the loan must not exceed 80 p.c. of the lending value and that the maximum 
term is 30 years. . 

In the first seven months of 1947, a total of 6,650 units were financed 
under the joint loans section of the Act, involving $31,955,500, or an average 
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loan per unit of $4,805. These figures compare with 5,597 units, involving 
$25,396,080, or an average loan of $4,537 per unit in the same period of 1946. 


Loans to Limited-Dividend Housing Companies.—Loans may be made 
directly by the Corporation to a limited-dividend housing company to assist 
in the construction of a low-rental housing project. Such loans may be for 
90 p.c. of the lending value of the project at an interest rate of 3 p.c. per 
annum. Their period of amortization may be extended to 50 years. Life 
insurance companies under Dominion jurisdiction are authorized to invest up 
to 5 p.c. of their Canadian assets in a low- or moderate-rental housing project, 
and are guaranteed a net return of 24 p.c. per annum on such investments. 

In 1945, several life insurance companies operating in Canada joined 
together and formed a mutual institutional holding company in the name of 
Housing Enterprises of Canada, Limited. Through limited-dividend operating 
companies, Housing Enterprises is building rental housing in some 35 cities 
involving the construction of approximately 3,300 units. It is expected that this 
program will be completed in 1947. : 


Loans to Primary Producers.—-The Corporation is authorized to make 
direct advances to mining, lumbering, logging and fishing companies in out- 
lying ar€as to assist in providing homes for their employees. Loans are made 
to, or are guaranteed by, the company concerned; the term of the loan may 
be as long as 15 years, the rate of interest is 4 p.c. and the company cannot 
earn on its investment in the nousing project more than 4 p.c. interest. 
The maximum loan is 80 p.c. of the lending value. 


Farm Loans.—Loans may be made on the following terms to assist in 
the construction of houses on farms; (a) where a farm is clear of encum- 
brance, a loan wil! be the least of $5,000, the cost of building the house, or 
two-thirds of the appraised value of the farm; (D) where a farm is already 
mortgaged, a loan will be the least of $8,000, the aggregate of the cost of 
building the house and the amount necessary to discharge all encumbrances 
on the farm, or two-thirds of the appraised value of the farm. The rate of 
interest is 44 p.c.; the term of the loan up to 20 years. 


Home Extension Loans.—Loans may be made by banks or approved 
instalment credit agencies for home improvement and home extension pur- 
poses. These loans are intended to assist home-owners to finance additional 
dwelling units in existing houses. They bear interest at 5 p.c. The section 
dealing with home improvement loans 1s not in force owing to the shortage ot 
building materials. 

Home Conversion Pian.—One of the first measures designed to help 
relieve the housing shortage, the Home Conversion Plan, was established by 
a series of Orders in Council beginning with P.C. 2641 of Apr. 1, 1943. 
These gave the Government authority to lease buildings in certain cities, to 
convert them into multiple housing units and to sublet them to suitable tenants. 
Conversions completed total 260, providing 2,108 housing units. 


Integrated Housing Plan.—The purpose of the Integrated Housing Plan 
is to encourage the building of houses for sale, preference being reserved for 
veterans of the Second World War and their dependents. The main features 
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of the Plan are: (a) a predetermined maximum sales price; ()) priority for 
materials; (c) a Government guarantee to purchase in the event of non-sale ; 
and (d) sales preference to veterans. 


Research and Community Planning.—-The Corporation is authorized to 
deal with the investigation of housing conditions and measures to be taken 
for their improvement, the preparation of plans of low-cost homes, public 
education on the subject of community planning and all other aspects of 
research of this kind. 


Slum Clearance.—The Corporation has taken over administration of the 
National Housing Act in full, except for grants for slum clearance. In this 
instance, the Corporation advises the Minister of Reconstruction and Supply, 
but the grant itself is made by the Minister. However, slum clearance is not 
considered to be opportune at the present time. The need for shelter is too 
great to permit the destruction of living accommodation of any kind. 


Land Assembly.—Because of the shortage of serviced land in almost 
every Canadian municipality, approved lending insitutions are now enabled 
under the National Housing Act, but only with approval of Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation, to purchase raw land to be used for housing 
development and to install the necessary services such as roads, sewers and 
water. The price of the land to the builder or home-owner will be fixed to 
assure that the home-owner receives full benefit of the economies effected 
by this method of land assembly. 


Wartime Housing Limited 


Wartime Housing Limited, a Crown company, was formed in the spring 
of 1941 to build houses for families and living accommodation for single 
men and women employed in essential war industries. To the end of 1944, 
17,218 houses had been completed, together with 200 other buildings such as 


staff houses, schools, community halls, etc. Many of these latter units have 


now served their purpose and have been disposed of through the War Assets 
Corporation. . 

With the return of service men the demand for housing increased tre- 
mendously. The low-cost rental field opened by the veterans’ needs was too 
great for ordinary handling and the construction activities of Wartime 
Housing Limited was renewed. The first veterans’ housing program was 
started in 1944 and by the end of August, 1947, a total of 28,445 units had 
been constructed and occupied in 133 projects across ‘Canada. Other units 
were under construction. 

Each municipality in which these veterans’ houses are built co-operates 
by providing a fully developed lot for $1. Wartime Housing pays, in lieu of 
taxes, amounts of from $24 to $30 per annum for each house plus $1 per house 
for street lighting. Rentals are from $22 to $40 per month. At the end of 
an agreed period, the municipality will be permitted to buy the houses at 
$1,000 ‘each. 


Farm Improvement Loans Act 


The Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944, is designed to provide short- 
term and intermediate-term credit to farmers. Under its provisions, the 
Federal Government authorizes the chartered banks of Canada to make 
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Modern homes in Victoria, B.C. These are typical of homes being built in the rapidly 
expanding suburban areas of other cities. 


loans over a three-year period and up to $250,000,000 under a 10 p.c. Govern- 
ment guarantee against loss. The maximum of an individual loan is $3,000, 
the interest rate is 5 p.c. simple interest, and the repayment periods are from 
one to ten years, depending upon the amount borrowed and the purpose for 
which the loan is obtained. The Act restricts loans to farmers. 

There are two broad aims behind this legislation, the first of which is 
the improvement and development of farms. Loans will be made for the 
installation of modern, labour-saving equipment, more and better live stock, 
and for other improvements necessary to maximum farm production. The 
second is the improvement of living conditions on farms, such as the provision 
of electrification, refrigeration, heating systems, water systems, and all those 
things that make for comfort and convenience in living and that do so much 
to eliminate drudgery for the farm housewife. 

There are seven classes of Farm Improvement Loans: (1) purchase of 
agricultural implements; (2) purchase of live stock; (3) purchase of agri- 
cultural equipment or installation of a farm electrical system; (4) alteration 
or improvement of a farm electrical system; (5) fencing or drainage; (6) 
construction, repair or alteration of, or addition to, farm buildings; and (7) 
general improvement or development of the farm. 

As at July 31, 1947, 29,808 loans had been taken out under this Act 
for an amount of $22,581,424. 
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* Construction Statistics 


Housing.—In 1945, as a result of increasing emphasis on the urgent need 
for shelter, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics initiated a series on new 
residential buildings and dwelling units completed in Canada. Reports on 
new residential construction were obtained from municipal offices of 623 
municipalities, covering housing construction from Jan. 1, 1945. This group 
of municipalities includes all metropolitan areas, urban centres of 5,000 
. or over population, and a further selected number chosen on the basis of 
scientific sampling technique. On a population basis the sample of incor- 
porated localities covers approximately 66 p.c. of the Dominion total—85 
p.c. of the urban population and 36 p.c. of the rural population. 

During 1946 completions of new dwellings were 41 p.c. above completions 
in 1945. The percentage of completed single-dwelling units was larger than 
the preceding year. | 


Dwelling Units Built, by Type, 1945 and 1946 


Urban Rural! Total 


Type ————— — 

1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 

No. p.c. No. No. p.c. No. No. pc. | No. 
Single dwellings........../28,051} 68-0/17,189}22,406| 86-0/}15,492|I50,457 75-0/32,681 
Semi-detached or double..| 1,532 3-7] 1,168 926 3-6 632|| 2,458 3-6} 1,800 
ROweOm tekrace, 5 woanin ni. 359 0:9 208 151 0-6 OG, 510 -8 DRGIS) 
IDaplex: teen sami Le ae 1,636 4-0] 1,688 112 0-4 206|| 1,748 2-6] 1,894 
AION Ves ca SE eee 669 1-6)" 1,032 21 G-1 12 690 1-0] 1,044 
Apartment orfat....... 5.1 1,944 4-8) 2,551 234 0-9 414] 2,208 3-3) 2,965 
Others, ows cel are a ae eo LO 3°+6 916 994 3°8 250)| 2,504 3-7] 1,166 

Conversions and reconver- 

SIONS fee ee ee ee ¥, 5366 134125, 33:7) 1s 204. 6 645|| 6,740} 10-0) 5,982 
Motalssiceee. 41,267) 100-0) 30,089] 26,048) 100-0) 17,678) 67,315) 100-0) 47,767 


1 Includes provincial unorganized areas as well as Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Residential Construction, by Type, 1945 and 1946 


1946 1945 
Type + |---— 

No IGS No. IEA, 

Wroodsirame and wood sidingpmiee a. tae ee ell aoe LO) 68-3 237025 63°5 

Wood frame and brick veneer... ....060....4-4. 4,807 8-8 4,011 11-0 

Wiooduttame and ‘sticcoondath! ses oe oe 6,559 11-9 4,387 12-1 

Cinder or cement blocks and stucco............. 1,629 3-0 731 2-0 

SOLLGERIMASONEY Shore pens Ble SRS eA tie per eek aR 1A 27, 2-6 1,108 3-0 
Solid sorickita see AE ee Ser ong pe tee SMa ee 1,891 3-4 1,797 Si Oi4 

AHEORELP UY. DES st isi MLC eis Sue ee crepes hitaez bare etait teed: 2:0 £2241 3-4 

LO tal ssi ee eth dee Hee 54,937 100-0 36,280 100-0 

SUltMerscOtLaces:.....% nan an een “att RRL. ieeaeeene ae 1,568 — > 903 see 


About 34 p.c. of the dwelling units built in 1946 were constructed in the 12 
major metropolitan areas containing 32 p.c. of the population of the Dominion. 
There were fewer dwelling units per building in 1946 than in 1945, both in 
the metropolitan areas and in the country as a whole. 
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Comparison of Dwelling Units and Buildings in12 Metropolitan Areas, 1946 


Dwelling 

Metropolitan Area Dwelling Units Buildings Units per 
Building 

No pic. No p.c No. 
VIET ee eens Pe VR Ea Ce eee 935 1-4 632 1-2 1-48 
SAG OMNA adds ae Reon eras 413 0-6 239 0-4 TAG: 
WMNCHESMittnielid vas koe er ee tat BZAS) 1-8 578 1-0 2-04 
INFONCKCAL: Sheen smn sherk oes 3,956 5:9 2,524 4-6 1-57 
OECAW a Ee ees RAS re eae 1,608 2°4 1,331 2-4 1-21 
SLOLONTO. Fee eck, ht Rind eG eee 4,447 6-6 3,988 7°3 WON 
Elamilton. shee ase tet rsek 689 1-0 565 1-0 1-22 
HON COM recs ves hu etetens eickee: 852 1-3 616 1-1 1-38 
WAT SOGM dee cae ae kee 814 lien, 728 113 1-12 
WHI De Sire. tterin hots cece Noe eaves 2,417 3-6 1,928 35 1-25 
WANCOUVEL = with ethene ee 4,923 6-7 3,448 6:3 1-31 
ATC COLI attr cis ane aera ce ets gee een etn 964 1-4 748 1-4 1-29 
Totals, 12 Metropolitan 

ATCA. Gitte ache Oech DPA IING 33-9 17,325 31-5 1-32 
Totals, Canada........... 67,315 100-0 54,937 100-0 1-23 


All Construction.—The value of work performed by the construction 
industry in Canada in 1946, according to reports received from 23,793 general, 
trade and sub-contractors, municipal authorities, the Harbours Board, and 
Federal and Provincial Government Departments amounted to $868,661,403. 
This represented an increase of 59-8 p.c. over the total for 1945. 

Construction in Ontario, which accounted for over 40 p.c. of the total in 
1946, increased by 60°5 p.c. over 1945. Quebec accounted for about 26 p.c. of 
the total in 1946 and showed an increase of 50:2 p.c. over 1945. British 
Columbia and Yukon increased 87:5 p.c. in the same comparison. 


Statistics of the Construction Industry, 1939-46 


Darasns Salaries Cost of Value of 
Year, Province and Group einnioked and Wages Materials Work 
B20 ¥: Paid Used Performed 
No. $ $ $ 
3 Ore a Dealt Pep cunteed fee ic kia a Roa RS ene 148,414] 153,442,443] 189,497,342] 373,203,680 
OA) pone heeds cite ae RP ca tee erty, 149,830] 180,229,498] 267,228,786] 474,122,778 
TO AN Puen ex rasAr tie ep eben teal aN) coed 2 aS 176,358] 235,631,781] 370,188,739] 639,750,624 
OAD! seers. co eee Coe eed 8 Nan Sra Ae 175,267) 262,043,471] 324,732,380] 635,649,570 
OAS \eSeeo ria We te Baa, aes neoke Debs 155,300} 246,836,035] 278,888,384] 572,426,551 
TMS aS 5 Baty Ih oe nae anda 4 Balen Pe a 123,892] 197,703,984] 200,801,042] 449,838,059 
“AIOE NCBA a te RE Tha OA WORRY eran ate eo Nt Fa 146,530) 233,991,454) 275,621,996} 543,579,833 
1946 274 Ve ie ay eee SE note er aah ae a 198,851] 344,893,057} 459,965,741] 868,661,403 
1946 
Beincemeawara, loland saanerkrentece 541 833,780 1,415,018 2,381,620 
INOValSCOtld seem or ioe irae ia 12,577) 18,118,652] 19,104,088} 40,858,319 
INGwoIbrulnswicker. st ohaccar hie 7,340 Te B79 | 1553515512 v2 7 (Oe dO 
OUCDE CE. Maen Ser ee Ee HE eee: 53) 802 90,604,720 1247 258 Rod 22 Sees 
OECAT ION er ata tuceeee he moe sie ee Ne 76,870| 138,664,306} 184,351,191] 347,616,749 
IMANTEODA Sie ache Oo ye Ee ena 8, 868 15,428,929} 23,526,454) 43,462,500 
Saskatchewallar ss) si teea feta gts 59991" 1030935 7242 -15),,.421 703). 29, 2777215 
Albertans cape ote ae ate oe Rise 10,207| 18,068,674) 26,402,440} 51,573,396 
British Columbia and Yukon....... DDS Sa 415 7505 L425 2)159) 598-100), 148206 
Contractors; puilderst etes.. so. 2. 165,518) 295,282 ,864| 426,800,935) 775,452,420 
MITINICIDAlIETESIO:, iba hoe a eet wee 195505 19,438,388 12,526,339} 34,082,081 
Harbotlt Commissionses asc 2.0.00. 2. 660 1,139,705 532,777 1,797,187 
Provincial Govt. Depts............ 15,427) 20,972,861) 15,220,591) 43,943,196 
Dominion-Govit.-Deptsesa..p ek 4,741 8,059 , 239 4,885,099} 13,386,519 
la) 
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The value of residential construction, which accounted for 22-3 p.c. of 
the total building construction, showed an increase of 54:3 p.c. over the pre- 


vious year. 


The value of other building construction increased by 82-6 p.c. 


in the same comparison, jobbing trades in connection with building by 46:8 


RCs, 


while engineering increased by 48-9 p.c. 


The number of persons employed in the industry increased from 146,530 
to 198,851, while salaries and wages rose from $233,991,454 to $344,893,057. 


Values of Construction, by Types, 1944-46 


204 


was completed and put into operation in September, 1947 


Increase 
Type of Construction 1944 1945 1946 or Decrease 
1945 to 1946 
$ $ $ $ 
Residentialy..4 cr vos tee lees ce 83 9927-360) 125.524, 346] 193. 6205880) -685102.534. 
PASELCUCION als leita tea ae ete eae 21,005,720) 30,449,556] 48,623,956) +18,174,400 
(GQ OMMenCIal a.m fe heccs Amer t aks een ns 29,233,965} 42,873,383] 88,081,972)|445 208,589 
Industrial (includes factories, ware- 
houses, mine buildings, etc.)..... 71,131,759} 82,800,022} 151,305,541]|\+68,505,519 
Other (includes armouries, barracks, 
han cars. Cts). eee: saseees 15,001,136 6,445,275 8,769,191)}+ 2,323,916 
Totals, Building Construction | 220,299,940} 288,092,582) 490,407,540) +-202,314,958 
Streets, niohways, (eter as hee 68,381,994) 78,585,511) 110,861,127)|+32,275,616 
Bridges, watermains, sewers, dams, 
RESCLV OTS ELC. eet teteh eee oes 22,020,560) 27,427,629) 46,069,313), +18,641,684 
Electric stations and transmission 
Whakecte wae haste eS Esa et mera, UN Uk hats 19,919,488) 24,704,582) 48,952,056)+24,247 ,474 
Docks, wharves, piers, etc.. a 5,819, 364 7,693,748 7,226,246] — 467 , 502 
Other engineering (includes landing 
fields, parks, canals, dredging, 
pile driving, CECH ee ee Aa eers 36,982,396) 20,496,195] 23,381,995]+ 2,885,800 
Totals, Engineering 
Construction.......:....| 153,123,802} 158,907,665) 236,490,737] +77,583,072 
PASSCONGLUIONIN Gator ace Sale ee tees 513,683 952,690 2,039,877||+ 1,087,187. 
BIACIAV AITO Ie ta, 5 eee eG Rtas 1,811,055 2,220,631 2,891,622)/+ 670,991 
Carpentry: worl Nie suse el een Bal fOr 243 4,478,934 6,266,898/+ 1,787,964 
Commercial refrigeration.......... 1,589,733 1,498,645 2,279,357) + 780,712 
Concreting and cement work....... i OW SISIS: 2269 5342 3,557,533]]+ 1,288,221 
ECU BICA AV OTIC. WN at iau ten ee een 9,279,276] 14,192,659} 20,881,652/|+ 6,688,993 
PIGVATOKS hy SELVICE. 1 aos ena 2,722,284 3,384,424 5,589,845) 2,205,421 
TERCAV ALM Cena iise) Hare ae uA caeey ent ea 1,288,359 1,704,024 1,960,159) + 256,135 
EU GORITIS CH ree: Pihioeeie ee ionean Mele Fe 965 ,064 1,061 , 667 1,723,436]/+ 661,769 
Glasstandelazine: vais ser et ee 1 O70, 540 1,084,288 1,808 , 563); + 724,275 
d_athing, plastering and stucco...... 1,505,376 1,895,120 2,687, 108)] + 791,988 
Masonry and stone work.......... 244,857 353,628 816, 766)| + 463,138 
Ornamentaltironiworkines .ce es 242 ,436 274,164 768, 506] + 494 , 342 
Painting and decorating........... 10,937,163) 12,611,152] 17,503,072/+ 4,891,920 
Plumbing, heating and sanitary 
engineerMme eee, en Nc. eae 24,460,765} 29,295,962} 43,990,329)|+14, 694,367 
Roofine sheet metalus ence 1,045,041 1,758,835 2,618,415+ 859,580 
RooGtue call OENer are cee ee ee 3,536,472 4,209,906 5,544, 855+ 1,334,949 
Sheet metal work, other thas roofing 3,524,171 4,013,399 6,331,509/+ 2,318,110 
Sprinkler installation WA Pe le ann, aN MELE 660,460 1,269,521 1,460,891} + 191,370 
DSiructural steelwork: ion.) eee ee 1,710,662 1,600,345 1,987, 364|| + 387,019 
Tiling, marble and terrazzo........ 953,238 1,236,601 1,766,240)/+ 529,639 
Weatherstripping and insulation.... 3,447,242 4,409 ,072 5,146,336) + 737 , 264 
Wrecking and demolition.......... PLSD ODT 469 , 490 1,297,548) + 828,058 
Wimspeoihied (yvis 2 anette. era em aetna 97,677 Boom LA 845 , 245]/-+ 510,128 
Totals, Building Trades..... 76,414,317 96,579,586) 141,763,126] +45, 183,540 
Grand Totals........... 449 ,838,059| 543,579,833) 868,661,403) +325,081,570 
> 


A sixteen-foot penstock being erected for No. 2 unit of the 
Decew Falls power development. 


This unit of 70,000 h.p. 


Building Permits.~—Since 1940 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
collected monthly statistics showing the anticipated cost of building represented 


by the permits taken out in 204 municipalities. Building permits in 1946 


registered an increase of 95 p.c. compared with 1945. 


Building Permits Issued by 204 Selected Municipalities, Classified by 


Types and by Provinces, 1946 


Nore.—Additions include alterations and repair. 


Type of Construction Pabel N.S. N.B Que. Ont. 
> $ $ $ $ 
Residential/stcsicecec ce 44 94,350] 4,192,860] 3,372,353] 49,828,131|° 77,170,996 
New construction..... 83,500} 3,358,801] 2,907,850} 45,131,490] 69,826,625 
Additions, etc........ 10,850 834,059 464,503 4,696,641 SESE 
DNS witUeIOnales sro Mene ee 125,000 450 ,043 241,500} 10,050,133 6,611,429 
New construction.... a 297 , 210 204,100 5,432,100 3,985,210 
Additions, etc......\. 125,000 152,833 37,400 4,618,033 2,626,219 
Wonmmercialvascscew stn: 221,900} 2,362,919) 2,356,853} 29,116,171]. 40,849,350 
New construction..... 164,850)" 125065262) 1,571, 003)" (22,352,789), 20, 590145 
INdGitIONSseLCu os Sle 57,050 856,657 785,850 6,763,382! 13,259,205 
Nan cirstrial Metoer ri wh areet a 42 10,000 364,025 441,947| 21,619,619) 24,761,238 
New construction..... 10,000 281,900 413,000} 15,944,580} 15,243,595 
Additions. etcy tastes. — 82,125 28,947 5,675,039 9,517,643 
Othenrpwildingy, a ase — 72,940 24,900 1,201,274 5 Oe A oe 
New construction..... — 425110 23,700 742,338 498,714 
Additions: €tei.. <0. — 830 1,200 458,936 628 , 440 
Totals, All Permits.... 451,250| (7,442,787 6,437,553) 111,815,328} 150,520,167 
New Construction... 258,350 5,516,283 5,119,653 89,603,297} 117,144,289 
Additions, etc....... 192,960 1,926,504. 1,317,900 22,212,031 33,375,878 
Man. Sask. Alta. BAe Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ 
RVeSid ential wae kee 10,320,776) 11,619,902] 18,612,875] 25,479,064] 200,691,307 
Wew construction.....] 9,708,426] 10,645,913] 17,334,208) 23,736,512] 182,733,325 
INGATEIONS "eC LCanea ne 612,350 973,989] 1,278,667 15,742,552 17,957;,9824 
TrSttUEEION Aalst .8, ie 097522522 23:7) 800) eZ, 108, S00 881,829]) 23,663,825 
New construction..... 894,025) 1,040,300) 1,870,781 695,121] 14,418,847 
AC GItI ONS). SUCreare tata a 103,200] 1,097,500 298,085 186,708||, 9,244,978 
Gommercial in ete ee 3,824,200) 3,730,746} 7,511,830} 10,291,412] 100,265,381 
New construction..... 2,298,600] 2,461,775) 5,496,129 5,257,082] 68,691,634 
INGCIEIQNG EECA at anos 1252 55,600) Ot 268. O7E 2 ONS 7.02 5,041,330) 31,573,747 
PCS tian eect Neg nk ose 1,062,240 394,927} 1,050,241 5,051,386) 54,761,623 
New construction..... 769,550 314,412 820,839 3,731,976) -37 , 529,852 
Nd ditionss CtGw so mu 292,690 80,515 229,402 1325 Ad Ol et 2 ot era ral 
Othenu building ape es 104,900 1315572 395,138 1,156,684 A ITA 562 
New construction..... So 11S 119,905 294 ,923 931,957 2,768,762 
PAditions; (etch... 255 19,785 11,667 100,215 224,727 1,445,800 
Totals, All Permits....| 16,309,341] 18,014,947) 29,738,950 42,866,375) 383,596,698 
New Construction...| 13,755,716) 14,582,305) 25,816,879 34,345,648) 306,142,420 
Additions, etc....... 2,553,025 3,432,642 3,922,071 8,520,727 77,454,278 


Railways.—The expenditures of railways on maintenance of way, and 


structures and equipment are not included in the figures of the construction 


industries given at pp. 203-204 and are therefore summarized here. For steam 
railways, expenditures for these purposes in 1946 amounted to $215,606,439 
as against $213,826,233 in 1945. For electric railways the total for 1945 was 
$14,543,278 as against $12,824,535 in 1944. Expenditures on new lines of steam 
railways totalled $3,512,581, and additions and betterments showed a _ net 
expenditure of $35,342,456 in 1946, compared with a total of $26,662,342 in 1945. 
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Labour 


toons labour is protected by law and the organi- 
zations that labour has itself set up or called into existence. This chapter 
treats of working conditions, the number of strikes and lockouts that take 
place, wage rates, hours of labour, and unemployment figures. 


Legislation 


Both the Parliament of Canada and the Provincial Legislatures have 
enacted laws for the protection of workers in their place of employment. 
The Dominion and Provincial Departments of Labour administer these and 
other labour laws but special boards are responsible for workmen’s compensa- 
tion statutes and Mines Departments administer the Acts protecting miners. 

Co-operation between the Dominion and the Provinces before and during 
the War has resulted in fairly uniform principles being applied throughout 
Canada for the settlement of industrial disputes. Financial assistance from 
the Dominion has stimulated vocational training and apprenticeship in all 
provinces. 

The Government of Canada provides unemployment insurance through 
a nation-wide system of employment offices which are concerned with both 

~the payment of claims and the placing of workers in jobs. The Dominion 
regulates working conditions of its own employees and provides compensation 
for them in case of accident during employment. Observance is required of 
specified wage-and-hour conditions by contractors for Dominion public works 
and equipment and supplies. Dominion laws govern employment on railways 
-and in the mercantile marine, permit peaceful picketing, and prohibit employ- 
ment on Sunday except under Certain conditions. The Dominion Government 
provides, too, facilities for the purchase of annuities up to $1,200 a year per 
individual (see p. 59). 

In all provinces, except Prince Edward Island where there is little indus- 
trial employment, there are laws for the inspection of mines, factories, shops, 
and other work-places and for the regulation of wages, hours of work, 
employment of women and children, apprenticeship and workmen’s corn- 
pensation. Laws have also been enacted to protect freedom of association, to 
require employers to bargain with the representatives of employees or with 
trade unions and to prohibit any strike or lockout until after an inquiry. 
Prince Edward Island in 1945 enacted laws to promote collective bargaining 
and to prohibit the employment in industry of children under 15 years of age. 


Labour Organizations 


Before the middle of the nineteenth century there were in Canada only 
a few local unions of craftsmen. After 1850, organization was stimulated 
by increased industrial activity and by the marked progress of the union 


~~ 
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movement in both Great Britain and the United States. The recently formed 
national unions in the United States, beginning with the printers and mould- 
ers, began to accept the “cards” of Canadian union men seeking work in 
that country and the Canadian unions took in United States craftsmen. The 
next step was for the Canadian local unions to affiliate with the national 
unions.’ Thus began the “international unions”, the Canadian membership of 
which makes up so large a part of Canadian trade unions. At the present 
time, the majority of local trade unions are branches of international organi- 
zations, either craft or industrial, with headquarters in the United States. 

Trade unions in Canada are now divided into four principal groups: (1) 
those affiliated in Canada with the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and in the United States with the American Federation of Labor; (2) those 
affiliated with the Canadian Congress of Labour and in the United States 
with the Congress of Industrial Organizations; (3) those unions in the 
Province of Quebec that are linked with the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour; and (4) the railroad brotherhoods of men in train and 
‘engine service in the United States and Canada. 

At the end of 1946 there were 831,697 union members reported to the 
Department of Labour, an increase of 120,580 over the 1945 figure. During 
the calendar year 1945 there had been a decrease of 13,071 in the number 
of union members due mainly to the drop in employment in certain large 
war plants. The increase during 1946 reflects, to some extent, the conversion 
of some war plants to peacetime production, but a large part of it was the 
result of more active organizing work in certain industrial groups such as 
“wood and wood products” and “foods”. The number of local unions in 
Canada increased from 4,329 in 1945 to 4,635 in 1946. 

According to the reports submitted by the headquarters of the national 
and international unions, supplemented by reports submitted by the Con- 
gresses and Federations of unions and also by independent local unions, there 
were, at the end of 1946, 356,121 members of unions affiliated with the 
Trades and Labour Congress, 314,025 affiliated with the Canadian Congress 
of Labour and 70,367 with the Canadian and Catholic Federation of Labour. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—Reports from trade unions indicated 
little change in the percentage of unemployment among their members during 
1946, the average for both that year and 1945 being 1:4 p.c. The only years 
since the record was begun in 1919 which showed a lower percentage of 
unemployment were 1943 and 1944 when wartime production was at its peak. 
At the end of June, 1947, reports from 2,409 local branches of labour organi- 
zations, of which the total membership was 468,269, showed 3,961 or 0-8 
p.c. as unemployed; on the corresponding date in 1946 the percentage was 1-3, 
but increased to 1-5 at the end of the year. The highest level of unemployment - 
indicated by union returns was at the end of 1932 and the beginning of 1933 
when the percentage was 25:5, while the period of lowest unemployment was 
the summer of 1944 when the percentage was 0°3. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Improvement in industrial relations in 1947 as compared with 1946 was 
indicated by the strike statistics for the first eight months of the year. How- 
ever, the time-loss for this period was greater than for the full twelve months 
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Completed sections of trackwork being assembled in the yard of the shop before being 


moved fo final location. 


of any other year in the record except 1919 and 1946, in each case the first 
year following the end of war. The year 1946 had been marked by an 
unusually large number of strikes of exceptional length involving relatively 
large numbers of workers and resulting in a time-loss of more than 4,500,000 
man-days. The corresponding figure for 1919 was 3,400,000 man-days. More 
than 80 p.c. of the 1,580,000 days of lost time in the first eight months of 
1947 was due to a strike of coal miners in the Maritime Provinces. By 
far the most important single cause of strikes in 1947, as in 1946, was the 
demand for increased wages, often linked with demands concerning other 
conditions. The number of strikes during the eight-month period in 1947 
was 146, and the number of workers involved 52,823. For the similar period 
in 1946 the number of strikes was 180 and the number of workers involved, 


127,417. 


Collective Bargaining and Industrial Disputes-——-The Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, 1944, were designed to facilitate collective bargaining 
and to aid in settling disputes. Made under the War. Measures Act and 
retained by the Continuation of Transitional Measures Act, they apply now 
only to transport and communication agencies extending beyond the bounds 
of any province and to such industries as may be declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada. Other industries are within the 
scope of somewhat similar laws enacted by the provinces. 

Employers are required to negotiate with the properly chosen repre- 
sentatives of their employees. The National and Provincial Labour Rela- 
tions Boards, except in Prince Edward [sland, each representing employers 
and employed equally, provide machinery for certifying such representa- 
tives where there is a difference of opinion, and for a conciliation officer 
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or conciliation board to assist the parties in coming to an agreement. Pendme¢ 
settlement in Saskatchewan, and in case of failure to agree in the other 
provinces, for an additional 14 days after a report of a conciliation board 
has been received by the parties, there may be no strike or lockout. 


These laws forbid, too, any interference by an employer with a trade 
union or an employee organization, refusal to employ a person because he 
is a member of a union or employee organization, and intimidation with a 
view to preventing a worker joining or refusing to join a trade union or 
employee organization. ‘ 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 


Index numbers of wage rates, compiled by the Department of Labour, 
show the general movement of wage rates for the main industrial groups 
as well as for individual industries, but cannot be used to compare rates 
in one industry with those in another. The statistics are average straight-time 
wage rates or average piece-work straight-time earnings and therefore do not 
include overtime or other premium payments. From 1930 to 1933 there was 
a considerable decrease in wage rates, but increases have been general each year 
since that time. During the period 1939-46, the rise in wage rates amounted 


to 54:6 p.c. 


Index Numbers of Wage Rates for Certain Main Groups of 
Industries, 1901-46 


(Rates in 1939=100) 


x Manu-| Con- | Water | Steam | Electric .. |General 
Year |Logging Ne oe tae= struc- | Trans-| Rail- Rail- Sms Aver. 
2 M8) turing tion port ways ways Be agel 
LOI 27 |S 1) 4 47-4 61-2 = 35-3 43-9 33-7 32-8 = 38-1 
1905.5. 57-0 49-5 58-7 == 42-8 44-7 36°5 37-7 == 43-1 
1910...| 64-0 54-0 62-5 = 50-9 48-4 44. 44-0 — 49-9 
POT tales Od el: 58-7 66-2 50-1 59-4 54-0 49-8 50:2 = 53-2 
1920...] 142-5 | 113-3 | 102-9 | 102-4 | 106-0 | 105-2 | 108-2 99-7 92-2 || 107-0 
192 Seo 95D 96-1 93-3 92-3 99-8 90-4 91-2 96-4 89-1 93-8 
1930005 9725 97-4 93-9 O55. tad Or DED a OOsORis 10223 94-7 99-9 
LOSS eh Visio 95-0 92-6 87-0 93-6 81-1 90-1 94-3 93-0 88-4 
1936. <: 80-9 95-1 94-9 89-1 94-2 82-4 90-1 95-2 93-8 90-0 
LOS 7s. 93-9 95-6 99-1 96-1 96-9 92-0 96-0 97-8 98°5 96-7 
1938...} 101-8 | 100-0 99-6 99-2 99-2 99-1 | 100-0 99-4 99-7 99-6 
1939...; 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 |} 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 |} 100-0 
1940...;| 104-9 | 102-1 | 102-8 | 104-3 | 104-5 | 105-2 | 100-0 | 103-9 | 101-3 |} 103-9 
19410...) 114-0 | -109.-4-) 1412-25)-115.-2.) 111566) 143-321 109-45) 109-4) 106-4. || 113-7 
1042 Pee I252 9% LASR 1 Ate ADS Si TES OMI Oo. Sal AO ae DSS eet 2 sede De S 
1943...|] 143-1 124-8 123-1 136-8 127-7 138-8 125-5 121-2 121-9 || 133-7 
1944 eee n- 146.41 >|) 146-08), #25220) 14154 120 O14 IDS 5 1251 ht 22 A 1 SiO 
19452 alos 33 146-2 128-2 146:-5 IGswbe ae 144-6 | 125-55! .126-6)} 125-6 |) 141-8 
19462. .| 168-2 146-5 SAVE 161-0 143-1 162-3 142-3 139-7 125-2 154-6 
1 Includes laundries. 2 Preliminary. 


In 1946 the standard working hours ranged usually from 44 to 55 in 
textile mills, 40 to 48 in clothing factories, 44 to 48 in pulp and paper mills, 
44 to 55 in paper products, 44 to 60 in woodworking plants, 44 to 55 in 
metal products plants, 44 to 55 in boot and shoe factories and 45 to 50 
in rubber factories. In logging, a:10-hour day was common in all provinces 
except British Columbia. The eight-hour day prevailed in construction 
in cities, on steam railways and in mining. 
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Towards the end of 1944, a statutory 48-hour week became effective in 
Ontario, as it had been in British Columbia for some years. In 1946, how- 
ever, British Columbia adopted a 44-hour week, and the next year Saskatche- 
wan stipulated that no person could be employed for more than 44 hours 
unless an over-time rate of time and one-half was paid. These statutes exempt 
a few classes and permit exceptions to be made by the administrative 
authorities. 


Vocational Training 


The Training Branch of the Department of Labour is responsible for 
the administration of the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, which 
makes available to the provinces moneys for various types of training under 
certain conditions. Agreements between the Federal and the Provincial 
Governments set out the conditions to be observed. The Director of Training 
at headquarters is assisted by a Regional Director in each province. An 
Advisory Council representing workers, veterans, employers, etc., advises 
the Minister on policy and procedure in connection with training projects. 

The Youth Training Agreements, concerning young people between 16 
and 30 years, have been renewed with all provinces, and the Dominion appro- 
priation of $500,000 is distributed among them, expenditure being shared 
equally by the Federal and Provincial Governments. Financial assistance 
is provided for university students and nurses; in addition, thousands of 
young people, particularly in rural areas, have benefited by training applicable 
to agricultural pursuits. 


An acetylene - water 
torch removes buckles 
or dents in the plates 
of a_ sleeping car 
under construction. 
This is one of the 
many time-saving 
gadgets developed 
during the War. 


Employee - training 

makes jobs more 
interesting and 
provides opportu- 
nities for — self- 
development. 
Many key indus- 
tries are appre- 
ciating the bene- 
fits of providing 
such training for 
their staffs. 


There are Apprenticeship Acts in all provinces. In seven provinces 
apprenticeship training in skilled trades is aided by the Federal Government 
under agreements that have been in effect for nearly three years. In these 
provinces over 11,000 apprentices were registered on June 30, 1947. The 
funds made available by the Dominion have been used to provide class training 
of a practical and technical nature. The bulk of the class training is carried 
out in the building trades and motor-vehicle repair trade. 


The training of industrial supervisors and foremen is being carried out 
in three provinces. Under the present plan the provinces pay one-half of 
the costs of this training. 

The training of industrial workers over 16 years of age, who have pre- 
viously been gainfully employed and are unable to obtain employment in 
the occupation for which they are qualified, has not developed to any great 
extent up to the present time. This type of training was provided for in order 
to expedite the conversion of war industry into peacetime employment. As a 
result of the high level of employment there has not been any great demand 
for training under this plan. 

Vocational and technical training on the secondary school level is being 
assisted in each province for a ten-year period. A $10,000 annual grant 
is made to each province and, in addition, if the province appropriates an 
amount equal to the Dominion contribution, a sum of $1,910,000 is avail- 
able to the provinces each year. This amount is divided in proportion to 
the population in each province between the ages of 15 and 19 years. On 
the same basis, a special Dominion contribution of $10,000,000 has been 
allotted for capital expenditures incurred prior to Mar. 31, 1949. 

The vocational and pre-matriculation training of former members of 
the Armed Forces has been the largest task of Canadian Vocational Training 
during the past year. Enrolment from the inception of the program to 
Sept. 30, 1947, totalled 130,000. The peak of veterans’ training has now passed. 
Courses have been amalgamated in most provinces and several training centres 
have been closed. In many instances, the equipment that was used in the 
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training centres has been taken over by the provinces for educational purposes 
and many members of the veteran training staff are now in the employ of 
the provinces. In this way a permanent benefit to vocational education has 
resulted. 


Employment in 1947 


At Sept. 1, 1947, industrial employment reached a new height, according 
to data reported by establishments employing 15 or more persons in the 
following industrial groups: manufacturing, logging, mining, transportation, 
communications, construction and maintenance, services (hotels and_ res- 
taurants, laundering and dry-cleaning plants) and trade; the index 
(1926=100) was then 192-9, compared with the previous peak of 190-5 
at Dec. 1, 1943, when war activity was at its height. The index of employ- 
ment for the first nine months of the year averaged 184-6, as compared 
with 170-3 for the same period of 1946, 182-4 in 1943, and 110-9 in 
1939. Labour relations during the first nine months of 1947 were more satis- 
factory than in the same period in the preceding year, when industrial dis- 
putes had had a serious effect upon the situation; the strikes that were called 
during the months under review did not have such a far-reaching effect on 
the economy as a whole. At the same time, shortages of material in many 
industries were greatly alleviated. 

The appreciably upward trend of employment during the first nine 
months of 1947 is clearly depicted in the chart on p. 214. <The seasonal 
recession at Jan. 1, though substantial, was below the average for that month 
in the past 26 years. The index remained fairly constant until June, when 
it began to climb. The expansion in employment then indicated was greater 
than at June 1 in any other year since 1941, and considerably exceeded 
that noted a year earlier, when industrial activity had been seriously affected 
by labour-management disputes. Between June 1 and Sept. 1, 1947, the general 
index of employment increased by 4:6 p.c. 

In the first nine months of 1947, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
tabulated data from an average of 17,590 of the larger employers, with an 
average working force of 1,900,000 persons, whose weekly salaries and wages 
averaged $67,659,000. The increase of 8-4 p.c. in the index of employment 
in the period Jan. 1-Sept. 1, 1947, over the same months in 1946, was accom- 
panied by an increase of 20-7 p.c. in the index of aggregate weekly payrolls. 
The much greater rise in the latter index than in that of employment resulted 
largely from the payment of higher wage rates in many industries and estab- 
lishments, although the loss in working time occasioned by industrial disputes 
in 1946 seriously lowered earnings in that year. The per capita weekly figure 
in the months under consideration was $35.59, exceeding by $3-57 or 10 p.c. 
the average in the same period of 1946. The latest figure is the highest in 
the record of six years. m 

Industrial activity generally was high in all provinces at Sept. 1, 1947, 
when employment exceeded that reported at the same date in 1946. Especially 
large gains were made in Ontario, British Columbia, and the Prairie Prov- 
inces; the indexes for these provinces were also well above those indicated 
when wartime activity was at its peak, at Oct. 1, 1943. Although employment 
in the Maritimes and Quebec showed marked expansion during the past 
year, the increases were not enough to bring their indexes to the 1943 level. 
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The improvement noted at Sept. 1, 1947, as compared with a year earlier was 
general in all of the principal cities. The expansion was particularly marked 
in Quebec, Hamilton and Windsor. In the case of the latter two cities, 
industrial disputes had greatly affected the situation at Sept. 1, 1946. 

The index of employment in manufacturing in Canada as a whole increased 
by 8:6 p.c. during the period under consideration, while there was a gain of 
13-5 p.c. in recorded employment in the non-manufacturing industries, taken 
as a whole. The variation in these rates of increase resulted in a more normal 
distribution of non-agricultural employment as between the two classes than 
has existed since the early years of the War. 


Distribution of Persons in Recorded Employment in Manufacturing, 
Sept. 1, 1939, 1943, 1946 and 1947 


Industrial Group 1939 1943 - 1946 1947 
Purablemmanutactured-coods-. eae ere ce Feil | mabe ys, 1 56:7 45-2 46-4 
Non-durable manufactured goods............... SON 41-7 52-5 51-0 
Centraleelactric Stations. +>. ae we Se bce att ae ae 3-1 1-6 WS) 2:6 

All Manufacturing Industries........... 100-6 100-0 100-9 109-0 


There were pronounced increases in employment in all industries at 
Sept. 1, 1947, as compared with one year earlier. In the case of manufacturing, 
the index showed an advance of 8-6 p.c. in comparison with the same period 
in 1946, when employment generally, but particularly in the manufacturing 
industries, was greatly affected by labour disputes and resulting material 
shortages, within this large group of industries. A noticeable shift in the 
distribution of the workers brought about a closer approximation of the pre- 
war distribution of recorded employment as between thé heavy and the light 
manufacturing classes than had been indicated for many years; the trends 
in this respect can be clearly seen in the above table. It is nevertheless 
noteworthy that establishments in the durable goods industries employed 
in 1947 an appreciably larger proportion of the total workers reported by the 
co-operating establishments than in 1939. This is an indication of Canada’s 
growing industrial capacity and the continued heavy demand for new equip- 
ment and machinery as well as for replacements unobtainable during the War. 


Employment at res 1, 1947, in all non-manufacturing industries, with 
the exception of mining, reached an all-time maximum for that time of year 
and each of these industries showed a marked gain over Sept. 1, 1943, when 
war activity had neared its peak. Although the expansion was still impeded 
by a shortage of labour, the index of employment for logging was higher by 
25 p.c. than at Sept. 1, 1946, standing at 241-9. The continuing demand for 
pulp and paper and lumber products ensures an unusually active winter. 


The number of employees reported in the construction industry increased 
during 1947, in spite of continued shortages of labour and materials in certain 
areas. The index advanced by 26-4 points in the year, to reach 178-7 at 
Sept. 1, 1947. Expansion in employment in mining and transportation was 
not as great as that in other industries in the 12-month period. The situation 
in the former industry was greatly affected by the dispute in the Maritime 
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coal mines during the period February to May, 1947. Employment in com- 
munications, trade and hotels and restaurants and dry-cleaning plants showed 
further improvement, reaching all-time highs during 1947. 

Statistics showing the sex distribution of persons in recorded employ- 
ment have been collected monthly since Feb. 1, 1946, replacing the sem1- 
annual inquiries of 1945 and 1944, and the annual returns for 1943 and 1942. | 
At Oct. 1, 1944, 261 of every 1,000 persons in recorded employment in the 
eight leading industries were women. By Sept: 1, 1947, this’ ratio had | 
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Rotary drill operators 
screwing in another 
length of pipe as the 
oil well is deepened. 


declined to 208, as the shift from industry to the home continued. The decline, 
although extending to all groups, varied in extent from industry to industry. 
Manufacturing, communications and trade, in which major expansions in the 
number of women workers had been shown during the war years, were the 
industries in which the ratios declined most noticeably in 1947. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, providing a co-ordinated pro- 
gram of unemployment insurance and employment offices, is administered 
by an Unemployment Insurance Commission, consisting of a Chief Commis- 
sioner and two Commissioners (one appointed after consultation with 
employees and one after consultation with employers). 


All employed persons are insured unless specifically excepted. Exceptions 
include certain employments, such as agriculture, fishing, domestic service, 
which present difficult administrative problems, workers paid weekly who 
are employed at a rate of more than $3,120 a year, and those paid monthly 
or semi-monthly who are employed at a rate of more than $2,400. 


On June 30, 1947, the number of registered employers with insured 
employees was 178,572 and the number of insured persons 2,736,177, 


Contributions to the Unemployment Insurance Fund became payable 
on July 1, 1941. Employers and their insured workers make contributions 
according to a graded scale, but in the country as a whole they contribute 
approximately equal amounts. The Federal Government adds one-fifth of 
the total amount contributed and, in addition, pays the cost of administration. 
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War veterans who enter employment are deemed to have been in such employ- 
ment throughout the period of their war service and contributions are paid 
on their behalf by the Government. 


Rates of contribution and benefit under the Unemployment Insurance - 
Act are related to the insured person’s average earnings over the two-year 
period preceding the date of his claim. Weekly rates of contribution and 
selected weekly benefit rates are set forth in the table below. Contributions 
are made (usually) by means of the employer attaching a stamp in the 
employee’s book. The stamp combines the employer’s and employee’s shares 
(the employer then deducting the employee’s share from his earnings) and 
the weekly stamp is perforated so that it can be divided into six equal parts 
for the purpose of recording contributions for periods of less than a week. 
The daily rate of contribution is one-sixth of the weekly rate. 


The daily rate of benefit for an insured person without a dependent is 
34 times, and for a person with a dependent 40 times, the individual’s daily 
average contribution in the two years immediately preceding the date of his 
claim. Daily benefit rates are adjusted to the nearest five cents. The weekly 
rate is six times the daily.rate. The weekly rates of benefit presented in 
the table are calculated on the assumption that the beneficiary has con- 
tributed at the corresponding rate shown in the table during the preceding 
two years. 


Weekly Rates of Contribution and Benefit under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act 


Weekly Weekly 
Contributions Benefits 
Denomi- 

Class Earnings in a Week nation Person 
-Em- Em- Stamp P 8'€ | or More 
ployee ployer <tsoe Depend- 

ents 

$ $ $ > $ 

0) Less than 90 cents daily (or under 

UGEV.GAES: OL ae Oates ee teen ee de 1 0-27 0-27 1 1 
1 S25 -4O0tO7b! fico os eae ais 0-12 0-21 0-33 4-20 4-80 
2 Dies LOS Or O!e en ern eae 0-15 0-25 0-40 5-10 6-00 
3 TIO GOs On ul OOM eee nea 0-18 0-25 0-43 6-09 7-20 
4 $12) OOstor G14 99 ne es ed, mean 0-21 0-25 0-46 7-20 8-40 
5 $500. Colo 9 9u ee ee ha 0-24 0-27 0-51 8-10 9-60 
6 $2000 to: $2599. li ase en 0-30 Q-27 0-57 10-20 12-00 
7 $2 Or OOZOLenlOnesme hee ieee 0-36 0-27 0-63 12-30 14-40 


1 Workers in this class make no contributions and are not eligible for benefit. They may, 
however, accumulate benefit rights on the basis of employer contributions. 


From July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1947, $474,951,926 was deposited in the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund. This amount included contributions from 
employees, employers and the Government, with interest. Employer and 
employee contributions to the fund were $372,340,576 and Federal Government 
contributions $74,470,263. 

From the first date on which claimants could qualify for benefit, Jan. 27, 
1942, to June 30, 1947, the amount paid in benefht was $91,537,870. In this 
period, 1,162,298 initial and renewal claims were received by insurance officers 
for adjudication, 904,358 of which were allowed, 248,727 not allowed, and 
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9,213 were pending. In this period the number of appeals by claimants to 
Courts of Referees and the number of cases referred to such Courts. by 
insurance officers was 43,541, of which 29,579 were disallowed. 


Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
by age Groups and Sex, as at Apr. 1, 1946. 


(Based on 10 p.c. Sample) 


Age Group Male Female Age Group Male Female 
‘ No. No. No. No. 
Under20iae sha tar 740) NOD DOE GSU 5 Osan aie ie ete 205 ,070 34750 
20RD O tr hike a et 329,520 ANSTO MO AOL 6 oo me oe 11975, 300 9,850 
SOS OV kero 343 , 700 118,540 || 70 or over ...... 215700 1,010 
Ad Orr raven Ciecaeee 276,460 75,840 || Not given ...... 88,260 29,350 
All Ages...,. 1,493,780 634,920 


National Employment Service 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission operates a free employment 
service under authority of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940. 

In the first eight months of 1947, Employment Offices received 1,055,898 
applications for employment, were notified of 1,077,196 vacancies and effected 
511,488 placements. During the same period of 1946, 1,302,785 applications, 
1,232,723 vacancies and 560,177 placements were reported. 


The need for speed and 

accuracy in compiling 
records of commer- 
cial and _ financial 
houses has developed 
a class of skilled oper- 
ators who, with the 
aid of modern ma- 
chines, make labour 
more efficient and so 
help to raise the 
standards of living 
for all. 


National Accounts 


Public Finance 


Se governments have existed, no topic has pro- 
duced more controversy than that of taxation and government expenditures. 
As shareholders in the national business, Canadians should know the sources 
of revenue, their national expenditures and what progress is being made. 
In this chapter the national income and Dominion and Provincial revenues 
and expenditures are presented. 


* National Accounts 


Net National Income at Factor Cost and Gross National Product at 
Market Prices.—Estimates of gross national product and expenditure and 
national income indicate the tremendous expansion that has taken place in the 
Canadian economy since 1938. The gross national product was $11,417,000,000 
in 1946; in 1938 it was only $5,141,000,000. National income is estimated at 
$9,464,000,000 in 1946 and $3,972,000,000 in 1938. It must be noted, however, 
that this expansion reflects increases in prices as well as in the volume of 
production of goods and ‘services. 


Gross national product is defined as the market value of all goods and 
services produced by the labour, capital and enterprise of Canadian residents 
in a specified period, in this case a year, measured through a consolidated 
national accounting of all costs involved in their production. These costs 
include factor costs, that is, salaries, wages, interest, rent and profits and, in 
addition, indirect taxes less subsidies and depreciation and similar business 


Two operators 
bend a steel en- 


fit the cylinder of 
a postage-stamp 
printing press. 


graved plate to — 


charges. The aggregate of salaries, wages, interest, rent and profits by itself 
is known as net national income at factor cost or, more briefly, national income. 
Thus national income tneasures the aggregate earnings of residents of Canada 
from current production of goods and services. Salaries and wages combined 
with military pay and allowances accounted for 63 p.c. of national income in 
1938 compared with 57 p.c. in 1946. 


Investment income, that is, corporate profits before tax, government trad- 
ing profits, interest and rent, rose from 17 p.c. of total national income in 
1938 to 20 p.c. in 1946. Net income of agriculture and other unincorporated 


business, a mixture of labour income and investment income, was 20 p.c. of 
the total in 1938 and 23 p.c. in 1946. 


Net National Income at Factor Cost and Gross National Product at 
Market Prices, 1938-46 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946! 


Salaries, wages and supple- 
mentary labour income.| 2,476) 2,565] 2,922) 3,555) 4,219) 4,703) 4,869} 4,859] 5,113 


Military pay and allow- 
NCES VW rtas 1a wee seionabs 9 32 193 386 641 910] 1,068] 1,132 315 
Investment income....... 687 TO ele DOM AS Ole teil Chale h2 Ol ion HOO ee Leo tli ede Sites 
Net income of agriculture 
and other unincorpor- ; 
ALTE .DUSINESS siete fe 800 OOM OO Ten. 123)" 1696) Ae oOo 1904S a eet od: 


Net National Income at 
Factor Cost.......... 3,972| 4,274) 5,236| 6,544! 8,273) 8,941) 9,596) 9,644| 9,464 


A CGR SW woe ci Oe en 630 726 826| 1,048] 1,073] 1,126) 1,123) 1,000) 1,204 
Depreciation allowances 
and similar business 
COSES2 Brice hoe 560 582 655 ho5 900 929 881 792 803 
Residual error of ‘estimate 
for reconciliation with 


following tablets. 2. ..; —21 —1 +23 +56) +241) +248) +220) +178 —54 
Gross National Product 
at Market Prices..... 5,141! 5,581| 6,740) 8,403] 10,487] 11,244) 11,820) 11,614) 11,417 
1 Preliminary. 2 Includes an estimate Orn capival outlay charged to current account” 


which has also been included under ‘‘Gross home investment in plant, equipment and hous- 
ing’ in the table on p. 222. 


Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices.—Gross national expendi- 
ture is defined as the market value of all goods and services produced by the 
labour, capital and enterprise of Canadian residents, in a year, measured 
through a consolidated national accounting of the sales of these goods and 
services, including changes in inventories. Thus it measures the same total 
as gross national product but in a different way. Incompleteness or incon- 
sistency of available statistical sources, however, is necessarily reflected in a 
difference between these aggregates when they are measured independently. 
The difference between the totals obtained by measurement of gross national 
product and gross national expenditure is divided equally under the heading of 
“Residual error of estimate” in the two tables. 
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Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices, 1938-46 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946! 


SS ee ee ne fn, ee os 


Personal expenditure on 
consumer goods and ser- 
VICES Ae eat ee 3,714) 3,817) 4,334) 4,979] 5,508} 5,822) 6,235] 6,782) 7,495 

Government Expendi. 

ture— 

War—Goods and _ ser- 
vices, excluding Mu- 
tual Aid, etc.. 36 70 549| 1,129) 2,222] 3,096] 3,410] 1,876 672 

War—M utual BAN ae 
UNRRA and 1 Military 
Relief.. — — — —} 1,002 518 960} 1,041 187 

Nbnlware forte ok ae 685 690 633 647 661 685 735 841 974 

Gross Home Investment— 
Plant, equipment and 


OU SIT Ocema eee ane 576 554 713 995 931 828 756 865] 1,241 
UMVEMLOLICSs wis ke ee 7 329 368 218 333) —42)| —83| —294 475 
Exports of goods and ser- 
VACeSt Rint dbo anil LS9 | 1440) St 7922 458-2 S472 3, 443153, JOON. OOo 
Imports of goods and 
services. . | —1,257] —1,328] —1,626] —1,967| —2,275} —2,858] —3,539| —2,895| —2,850 


Residual error of ‘estimate 
for reconciliation with 
preceding table........ +21; — —23 —56| —242} —248) —220} —178) +53 


Gross National Expendi- 
ture at Market Prices} 5,141} 5,581} 6,740] 8,403] 10,487) 11,244| 11,820) 11,614| 11,417 


! Preliminary. 2 See footnote 2 of preceding table. 3 Includes grain held by 
the Canadian Wheat Board. 4 Excludes Mutual Aid, UNRRA and Military Relief. 


Gross national expenditure can be divided into four main components : 
(1) Consumer expenditure; (2) Government expenditure; (3) Gross home 
investment; and (4) Net foreign expenditure. 

Consumer expenditure (personal expenditure on consumer goods and 
services) comprises expenditure of Canadian residents on consumer goods and 
services as ordinarily understood except that expenditure on housing is 
excluded and added to gross home investment. Other consumer durables such 
as automobiles and refrigerators are included in consumer expenditure. In 
1938-consumer expenditure thus defined was $3,714,000,000 or 72 p.c. of gross 
national expenditure. In 1946 the figure was $7,495,000,000 or 66 p.c. of gross 
national expenditure. 


_ Government expenditure was $721,000,000 in 1938 or 14 p.c. of gross 
national expenditure; in 1946 the figure was $1,833,000,000 or 16 p.c. of gross 
national expenditure. The 1946 figures reflect a substantial decline from 1944 
when government expenditure was $5,105,000,000, or 43 p.c. of gross national 
expenditure. It should be noted that these figures include only government 
expenditure on goods and services. Government outlays for goods and services, 
family allowances, war service gratuities and similar items are excluded by 


~ 


definition. 


Gross home investment includes expenditure on new machinery, residential, 
commercial and industrial construction, as well as net changes in inventories. 
In 1938 the figure was $583,000,000, while in 1946 it had risen to $1,716,000,000. 


Exports of goods and services were maintained in 1946 at the high level 
of $3,170,000,000. In 1938 the corresponding figure was $1,359,000,000. 5 
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- Transfer Payments to Per- 


Sales to consumers, to business, to government and to foreigners include 
the value of goods and services imported from abroad. In so far as imports 
are the product of the labour, capital and enterprise of foreigners and not of 
Canadian residents, they must be excluded from gross national expenditure. 
This is accomplished by subtracting the value of current imports of goods 
and services from the preceding items. Thus only the net foreign balance on 
current account is included in gross national expenditure. In 1946 imports 


of goods and services were $2,850,000,000 and in 1938 $1,257,000,000. 


Personal Income and Its Disposition——Personal income is defined as the 
sum of current receipts of income of persons, whether in cash or in kind. 
Personal income differs from national income in that it excludes all current 
earnings not paid out to persons, such as undistributed profits and government 
trading profits, and includes receipts that have not been earned in the course 
of production, that is, transfer payments. Personal income increased from 
$4,031,000,000 in 1938 to $9,383,000,000 in 1946. 

In 1938, 3 p.c. of personal income was paid in direct taxes, 92 p.c. was 
spent on consumer goods and services, and 5 p.c. was saved (including net 
changes in farm inventories). In 1946, the proportions were 8 p.c., 80 p.c. 
and 12 p.c., respectively. The percentage of personal income saved in 1946 
marked a decline from 19 p.c. saved in the war years 1943 and 1944. 

The disposition of personal income falls logically into three main groups. 
A portion is taken in taxes by government. Direct taxes on personal incomes, 
succession duties and the personal share of motor-vehicle and other licences, 
permits and fees, are included here. A portion is spent on consumer goods 
and services. Expenditures on consumer durables such as refrigerators and 
automobiles are included here but expenditure on housing is excluded. The 
third portion is saved. Personal saving is reflected in a change of the various 
assets and liabilities held by persons. 


Personal Income, by Sources, 1938-46 
‘ (Millions of Dollars) 


Source 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 


Salaries, wages and sup- 
plementary labour in- 
COIMGRE olin ic a oe ee Qe AVG 27565) 2, 922137555) 4,049) 45 703) 4,869) 4.859) =o. 1 13 

Deduct: Employer and 
employee contributions 
to social insurance and 
government pension 


funds AES ee SN Te RAE aha —33 —35 —38 —68| —111) —125}| —134| —136} —145 
Military pay and allow- 
AIICOS Ci rrcse eh ar eee 9 32 193 386 641 910} 1,068) 1,132 SHS 


Net income of agriculture 
and other unincorpor- 
ated-DUSIneEss. sha 800 OOL A OO TAT 223115 696) 1.605), 1890451742)" 2 aot 

Interest, dividends and net 
rental income of persons OL 553 594 618 683 717 765 805 833 


sons— 
_ From government...... 263 250 225 198 227 217 264 ieee ale HOS} 
Charitable contributions 
of corporations....... 5 6 7 10 12 12 11 12 13 
Personal Income....... 4,031] 4,272) 4,904) 5,822! 7,367} 8,039] 8,747| 8,967| 9,383 


1 Preliminary. 
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Disposition of Persona! Income, 1938-46 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946! 


Personal Direct Taxes—? 


[nicome taxes wane ys 62 61 91 239 433 631 TTA 733 it 
Succession duties....... 32 28 23 30 37 38 40 47 44 
Miscellaneous.......... 31 32 34 28 24 28 25 25 26 

Totals, Direct Taxes.. 125 124 148 297 494 697 836 805 781 


Personal expenditure on 
consumer goods and 
SCTVICES tise db eek lo ale) W4eS OI 4e S34) 45079) SSR 508) 155 o 22h (On 25014 Osea titoe 


ELSON ALISA VATS mma eee 192 334 422 546} 1,365} 1,520) 1,676) 1,380) 1,107 


Personal Income...| 4,031] 4,272} 4,904) 5,822) 7,367| 8,639) 8,747) 8,967| 9,383 


1 Preliminary. 2 Actual collections in the current year reduced in the case of income 
taxes by the estimated refundable portion which has been treated as savings. Miscellaneous 
direct taxes include the personal share of motor-vehicle and other licences, permits, and fees. 
3 Estimated residually by deducting personal direct taxes and personal expenditure on goods 
and services from total personal income. 


* Public Finance 


This section presents public finance statistics for all levels.of government 
in Canada—Dominion, Provincial and Municipal. It should be noted that the 
revenue and expenditure tables exclude inter-governmental transfers, subsidies, 
and payments from the Dominion to the provinces under the Dominion- 
Provincial Taxation Agreement Act. In addition, the revenues and expendi- 
tures are shown on a “net” basis, shared-cost contributions of other govern- 
ments, institutional revenue and certain other sales of commodities and services, 
and interest revenue being treated as offsets to corresponding expenditures. 
Also, since both ordinary and capital expenditure are included, amounts 
provided for debt retirement have been excluded from the table of expenditures 
to avoid duplication. 


Combined Revenues and Expenditures——Combined revenues of all govern- 
ments exclusive of inter-governmental transfers amounted to $3,016,000,000 


for 1944, or over 292 p.c. of the 1939 total of $1,033,000,000. Expenditures, . 


however, increased during this period to $5,459,000,000 for 1944, equal to 444 
p.c. of the $1,231,000,000 total for 1939. In the same period the gross national 
product rose from $5,581,000,000 in 1939 to $11,820,000,000 in 1944, when it 
amounted to 212 p.c. of the 1939 figure. A comparison of the index of change 
in these three factors (using 1939 as the base year) which reflect the rapid 
expansion and acceleration in governmental finances as a whole, as well as 
in the general economy of the country, during the first four years of the 
War, is as follows :— 


Gross 4 - 
National R oti E oe j 
Nesaiier el 1€S “xpendrtures 
TOS OF ELEC Rh bette cee hie he ene oe 100 100 100 
OA A gee ce ei HY eee ee eee | 151 196 189 
OA SRE AN 7 ts Bae MMR ea! ey 188 261 381 
OE Tie | WE Ce oy 0 Se area ate oe MR 202 301 448 
LOA Aree RS TAME Nee ellie. tte wae DAes 292 444 
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Prior to the War, the revenues and expenditures of Provincial and 
. Municipal Governments together exceeded those of the Dominion. In 1939, 
revenues of the Dominion accounted for only 46 p.c. of the combined total, 
while in 1944 they represented 80 p.c. of the total; and expenditures of the 
Dominion correspondingly changed from 46 p.c. of the total for 1939 to 88 
p.c. of the total for 1944. This is accounted for by. the fact that the burden 
of financing Canada’s war effort fell upon the Federal Government, while 
expenditures of the other Governments decreased slightly. At the same time, 
the aim of the Federal Government was to finance as large a part as possible 
of the cost of carrying on a total war effort out of current revenues. 


The period from 1939 to 1944 also brought about a change in the relative 
weight of various Dominion revenues. In the year 1939 the greatest single 
source of revenue was the general sales tax ($137,446,000), followed by 
customs duties and other import taxes ($106,819,000), and corporate income 
taxes ($77,920,000). However, in the year 1944 personal income tax had 
become the greatest source of revenue ($672,755,000), followed by corporate 
income taxes ($617,709,000), customs duties and other import taxes 
($214,502,000), and general sales tax ($209,390,000). 


Comparative Dominion, Provincia! and Municipa! Revenues, 
Selected Years, 1933-44 


Norte.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31. Inter-governmental 
transfers, subsidies and payments under the Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement Act 
are excluded. Source: Comparative statistics of Public Finance prepared for the Dom- 
inion-Provincial Conference on Reconstruction. 


Provincial and Municipal 


Year Dominion |__ Fe ee ne Total 
Provincial | Municipal | Total 
; Revenues 

$ ’000 $ 7000 $ ’000 $ 7000 $ 7000 
HOS ore, hea Maree ae hee 278,181 1352052 294,068 427,320 705,501 
I A Aaa a ar ar Sa 460,544 221,397 304,161 525,558 986,102 
OS OR iy ey eae ciae Rae 480 ,027 236,223 316,964 553/187 13 0S352"4 
VT OY15 | I Ee Se ath aide ee ee 1,389 ,433 301 , 842 331,206 633,048 2,022,481 
TAR dared oe mrp nen oa DD Seo 240,098 330,748 570,846 2,696,591 
OES IS Bo eee se os hay PSI MV 9 4h 250,646 340,690 591,336 3,113,750 
1044 LE FE cer orl a bipek tare oe 2,402 ,447 262,269 351,148 613,417 3,015,864 

\ ¢ Percentage Distribution 

1933... 39:4 18-8 41-6 60-5 100-0 
ICO 577 (fee Re Li 46-7 22-4 30-8 53-2 100-0 
INOYGIS E AN SIN gee Beane art 46-4 22-8 30-6 53°5 100-0 
1/0401 I RE se 68-6 14-9 16-3 31-3 100-0 
1942.. Xs 78-8 8-9 1212 21-1 100-0 
1943... oe 81-0 8-0 10-9 18-9 100-0 
1944... “ 79+7 8-7 11-6 20-3 100-0 


* Index of Change (1939=100) 


ISR ee rfc desks 57-9 56-4 92°7 7122 68-2 
1937., 95-9 93-7 95-9 95:0 93-6 
1939... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1941.. 289-4 {9727 104-6 114-4 195-7 
1942. 442-8 101-6 104-3 103-1 260-9 
1943... 525-4 106-1 107-4 106-8 301-3 
1944... 500-5 111-0 110-8 110-9 291-9 
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Comparative Dominion, Provincial and Municipal Expenditures 
(Capital and Current), Selected Years 1933-44 
Norte.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31. Inter-governmental 
transfers, subsidies and payments under the Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement 


Act are excluded. Source: Comparative statistics of Public Finance prepared for the Dom- 
inion-Provincial Conference on Reconstruction. 


Provincial and Municipal 


Year Dominion! Total 
Provincial | Municipal | Total 
Expenditures 

$ 7000 $ ’000 $ ’000 $ 7000 $ ’000 
NOG Bi Bas Me ee Vg, oo 389 ,587 218,864 eM TRO 520,634 910,221 
AOS GAC Ry ae ihe, Nenreyate rely Ses 444 599 359,689 296,288 655,977 1,100,576 
ROBO ROS & PAE fiona rere yaes 571,198 354,883 304,580 659 , 463 1,230,661 
OA AAR RIES coupe « 1 718.787 311,260 292,517 603,777 2 S22 004 
OE: ay A PA A AGE rs 4,102 ,441 293 ,637 295,128 588,765 4,691,206 
OAS ie Fad seek thene lark hohe 4,907,475 300, 997 300,579 601,576 5,509,051 
1 Oa ee 4,803,049 339,531 316,825 656,356 5,459,405 


Percentage Distribution 


193357, 42-8 24-1 S3cel bf G2 100-0 
LD Sefee ae A ee acs ach Me renee s 40-4 32-7 26-9 59-6 100-0 
1939... 46-4 28°8 24-8 53-6 100-0 
Bee Slaten entedcaue Pare eceat 74-0 13.4 12-6 26-0 100-0 
OA ONE Ne tons dicays Rha Ges 87-4 6:3 6-3 12-6 100-0 
1943.. 89-1 5-5 5-4 10-9 100-0 
1944.. 88-0 6:2 5:8 12-0 100-0 
Index of Change (1939 =100) 
1933. 68-2 61-7 99-1 78-9 Be ABN) 
193 T7128 101-4 97-3 99-5 80-4 
1939... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1941.. 300-9 87-7 96-0 91-6 188-7 
1942. 718-2 82-7 96-9 89-3 381-2 
1943.. 859-2 84-8 98-7 91-2 447-6 
ABP es Ea ae ee SN ae bert cet 840-9 95°7 104-0 99-5 443-6 


1 Includes war expenditures. 


Combined Debt.—As shown in the table on p. 227, the combined total of 
direct and indirect debt (exclusive of inter-governmental debt) of all govern- 
ments in Canada amounted to $18,591,201,000 at the close of their fiscal years 
ended nearest to Dec. 31, 1944. Large increases in the Dominion debt as a 
result of war. financing have overshadowed reductions in both provincial and 
municipal debt. However, this increase has been largely in bonds outstanding, 
and represents additions to internal rather than external debt, as the Dominion 
was able to finance the War during this period without recourse to the issue 
of foreign-pay bonds. Dominion direct and indirect. foreign-pay bonds have 
declined by more than $750,000,000 in the period 1940-44, largely as a result 
of the repatriation of sterling issues. | : . 

Buoyant revenues resulting in over-all surpluses, together with curtailed 
capital expenditure programs, necessitated partly by wartime restrictions, have 
made it possible for Provincial Governments to reduce their outstanding debt, 
some by fairly substantial amounts. Sinailarly, the general curtailment by 
municipalities of capital undertakings and works requiring debenture financ- 
ing, and increased tax collections resulting from general improvement. in 
economic activity, have resulted in progressive reductions in municipal debt. 
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Combined Dominion, Provincial and Municipal Direct and Indirect 


Debt, 1942-44 


Note.—Figures for fiscal years ended nearest to Dec, 31. 


Item 1942 1943 1944 
$ ’000 $ °000 $ ’000 
Direct Debt— 
DOMINION aah Nira testa sos oleh alls arene re meee od hr dd see 8,676,110 | 11,784,569 15,104,888 
PFOVUCIAL tr ieee nee acct Todt are hayes eter etn Str races 1,892,182 123272223 1,805,770 
NEU ATCI Dales eines Sencee Santee ie Ns a ee ee eee 1,101,077 1,031,429 980,695 
SEO GAS esas eee nt teal es Ae ont an a le te 11,669,369 | 14,643,211 17), 8910-353 
Less Inter-governmental Debt............... 217,447 216,602 “248 , 686 
Combined Direct Debt............... 11,451,922 14,426,609 17,642,667 
Indirect Debt— 
DO GMION Seas tae pone yc eae Sa Ome ee lke ee 885,203 ~ $22,904 737 , 668 
TO VAT Clas Wie Moe cae ante a Rte B es Es ie he aR calle ah Le 189,980 192,310 189,180 
MAINT CHD alae ee teenth ote eet Apa Oe ioe 49 , 830 48 ,497 46,686 
Totals eee na Pie tes Fy Les IEEE 1,125,013 | 1,063,711 973,534 
Less Inter-governmental Debt............... 9555 56,541 25,000 
Combined Indirect Debt............. 1,065,458 1,007,170 948 534 
Grand Totals, Direct and Indirect 
Deh Geter tse hake ae, eet Oo OE DE 12,517,380 15,433,779 18,591,201 


Dominion Finance 


The Budget presented by the Minister of Finance on Apr. 29, 1947, 
disclosed, for the year ended Mar. 31, 1947, a surplus greater than the accu- 
mulated total of all previous surpluses. 


Despite the problems of reconstruction and transition, high levels of 
income and employment were maintained throughout the year and were 
reflected in the Dominion’s accounts. Revenues of the Federal Government 
were only slightly below the peak level attained in the previous 
_ year, although substantial reductions in income-tax rates 


had been 


Canada Savings Bonds, 
printed on high-grade 


rag paper, 
the press. 


made. 


roll off 


Ff 


Expenditures fell to about one-half the level of the previous year as” 
the heavy requirements for war, demobilization and reconversion purposes 
slackened off. ge 

One of the most interesting aspects of Dominion finance to the ordinary. 
citizen is the growth in the net debt of Canada and, in this regard, the — 
following table is of particular interest since it shows the trend from Con- ae 
federation down to the latest year, 1947. At Confederation the total net debt — 
of Canada was only $76,000,000 and represented $21-58 per head of ‘the 
population. The First and Second World Wars caused staggering increases ; e 
the net debt which was $336,000,000 in 1914 increased to $2,341,000,000 in — 
1921, or from $42-64 per capita to $266-37 per capita. By the end of the 
Recoud World War in 1946, net debt had reached the stupendous total of 
$13,421,000,000 or $1,092.95 per head of the population. 


Dominion Finances, 1868-1947 


Per Net Debt Net 
Dey Total eee Total Capita at Debt 
War 31a Revenue R rh i Expenditure |Expendi- End of 
ai .turel Year 
1868350. 13,687,928 3-90 14,071,689 4-01 TD OAS 21358 " 
(Roy) Bales aha 19,375,037 5-25 19,293,478 5:23 77, 706,518|© (21-0673 
ASS Tepe is eS 29,635,298 6-85 33,796,643 - 7-82 155,395,780 35): 935 
TEOL er Rees 38,579,311 7-98 | . 40,793,208 8-44 237,809 ,031 49-21 78 
POON set eee 52,516,333 9-78 57,982, 866 10-80 268,480 , 004 49-99 a 
POT ACT Gee 117 , 884,328 16-36 122,861,250. 17-05 340 ,042 ,052 47°18) as 
E2502) Fem Or miagar 436,292,184 49-65 528, 302,513? 60-12 | 2,340,878,984| 266-37 ae 
POS ce ie S0d67120- 435 34-48 441,568,413? 42;-S0\-'2.,201 611,937". 217-073 wae 
= Bes 
LOB OR Be as 502,171,354 44-57 553,063 , 0982 49-09 | 3,152,559,314| 279-80- ig 
POZO nat 562,093,459 49-39 680,793 , 7922 59+82° 1.3) 271-259-647) 287-43) ae 
TOA Tia ise. 872,169,645 75-79 11,249,601 ,4462} 108-59 | 3,648,691,449} 317-08 is 
1 Oot TOR 1,488,536, 343 127-73 |1,885,066,0552] 161-75 | 4,045,221,161| 347-11 - 
POA S Ca cote 2,249 496,177 190-44 |4,387,124,1182] 371-41 | 6,182,849 101) 523-44 a 
TOBA ot hes 2,765,481,945 240-34 |5,322,717,7372| 462-58 | 8, 740, 084,893] 659-57 9 = 
TO4S yen: 2,687,334,799 221-75 15,245 ,611,9242| 432-84 |11,298,362 ,018; 932 : 
LOA GBR es 3,013,185,074 245-37 |5,136,228,5052] 418-26 |13,421,405,449/1,092-95 
LOA otha 3,007 , 876,313 239-06 |2,634,227,4122| 209-36 13.047.756.548 1,037: 


1 Per capita figures for census years are based on census populations and for intervening ~~ 
years on official estimates. 2 Includes non-active advances to railways and transfers from — 
active to non-active assets. : 


Revenue from taxation accounted for 80-7 p.c. of total revenues in 1946-47 
compared with 73-1 p.c. in 1945-46. Non-tax revenues were slightly higher 
than in the previous fiscal year, while special receipts and credits declined 
by 35° 5 p.c. 

The drop in war, demobilization and reconversion requirements more 
than accounted for the decrease in total expenditures in 1946-47 as compared 
with the previous year. Ordinary expenditures at $1,236,234,650 increased by 
16:4 p.c. Important items included in that amount were interest on public 
debt, $464,394,876, compensation to provinces under taxation agreements, | 
$94,380,510, and family allowance payments $245,140,532. Capital expenditures 
increased from $4,508,240 to $11,200,247, and expenditures for government- 
owned enterprises from $1,333,417 to $10,681,863, mainly because of the deficit 
incurred by the Canadian National Railways in 1946. | ; 
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Summary of Total Revenues and Expenditures, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1943-47 


Item ; 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
$000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 
cs Revenues 
Customs Import'Duties... 060% 118,963 167,882 115,091 128,876 DET REISNS 
EXCISE? WIRES ete ae te evehaan ais 138,721 142,124 151,922 186,726 196,044 
Tmeomve sax ee Ee i oe eel 4 : 
Reieiial Defence Dua ei eS } 860,189] 1,036,757 GIS PSS 932,729 939,458 
Bixcess. Proits i axeik ei ae 434,581 428,718 341,305 426 , 696 442 497 
Srilacgd Don ane cama te age Ne eitie meee a 232,929 304 ,915 209 , 390 DIET 298 , 228 
War Naan Tax. Bolen iefhnas 94553 118,912 98,164 41,198 338 
Other taxes. Ey nee stray (OD Unoetc 186,784 237,503 260,997 273,886 313,741 
i fe ae 
Totals, Revenues from 
Fae CHO még ctu, a eae cet, 1 2,066,726) 2,436,811] 2,154,627) 2,202,358) 2,427,661 
INo@n-tax TEVENLICS. i she ee eke 116,079 1332233 145,471 160, 804 160,870 


Totals, Ordinary Revenues..| 2,182,799} 2,570,094] 2,300,098) 2,363,162) 2,588,531 


Special receipts and other credits. 66,697 195,388 387,237 650,023 419,345 
Totais, Revenues..... ei 249,496| 2,765,482) 2,687,335) 3,013,185) 3,907,876 
Expenditures 

Ordinary expenditures.......... 561,251 630,381 767 ,376| 1,061,902) 1,236,235 

Capital expenditures. . . } 3,276 De O22. 3,164 4,508 11,200 

War, demobilization and reconver- 

- sion expenditures (special). ..} 3,724,249] 4,587,023] 4,418,446} 4,002,949] 1,314,798 
Other special expenditures .....: 31,288 37,496 7,506 17,358 31,9263 
Government-owned enterprises.. 1,248 1,307 1,358 1,334 10,682 
Other CHarves wet Goeth tee ae 65,812 63,889 47,762 48,177 29 , 386 


Toes De Tes EI wae, 5,322,718) 5,245,612) 5,136,228] 2,634,227 
Deficits or Surplus.. .|--2,137,628|—2,557,236/—2,558,277|—2,123,043| -+373,649 


1Net after deducting refundable portion of the tax amounting to $50,000,000, 

- $115,000,000, $95,000,000, $5,000,000 and $24,000,000 in the fiscal years 1943, 1944, 

1945, 1946 and 1947, respectively. 2 Net after deducting refundable portion of the tax 

amounting to $20,000,000, $40,000,000, $124,500,000, $67,500,000 and $6,200,000 in 

the fiscal years 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946 and 1947, respectively. 3 Includes $20,562,264 
_for deficits in certain special accounts of the Canadian Wheat Board. 


The 1947-48 Budget.—-The Budget for the year ending Mar. 31, 1948, was 

' presented in Parliament on Apr. 29, 1947. The chief features of the Budget 

% were substantial reductions in the rates of personal income tax, to take effect 

from July 1, 1947, and the termination of the excess profits tax at the end of 

- 1947, (See p. 230.) 

After taking account of the tax changes, revenues for the 1947-48 fiscal 

year were estimated at $2,290,000,000. Expenditures were estimated at 
$2,100,000,000, and the prospective surplus at $190,000,000. 


Borrowings.—Total borrowings during the year ended Mar. 31, 1947, 
excluding the renewal of treasury bills, deposit certificates and short-term notes 
held by the Bank of Canada, amounted to $888,600,000. Of this total, 
$400,000,000 was obtained from an issue of four-year 1 p.c. bonds which were 
sold to the Bank of Canada and the chartered banks, and the balance from 
Canada Savings Bonds sold to the general public. 

Redemptions of funded debt, including the issues reconverted by the 
four-year bonds mentioned above, amounted to $1,042,000,000. 
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Income Tax.—The Income War Tax Act was introduced during the War 
of 1914-18 as part of what was known as war-tax revenue. However, it was a 
war tax in name only, for even before the outbreak of the Second World War 
it had become a permanent and important part of the taxation structure, 
and the chief means of raising ordinary revenue. 


In order to secure as much revenue from taxation as was desirable for 
the prosecution of the Second World War, the income tax base was broadened 
and the rates increased. By 1942 the minimum exemption for single persons 
had been reduced to $660 from $1,000 prior to the War and to $1,200 from 
$2,000 in the case of married persons. Rates of tax on income above these 
exemptions reached a peak in 1943, but a portion of the tax payable was 
made refundable after the War and, when the refundable feature was dropped 
in July, 1944, the immediate cash burden on individual taxpayers was reduced. 
A further reduction of 4 p.c. was made in 1945 and of 16 p.c. in 1946. A 
new general tax structure for 1947 was introduced in the 1946 Budget which 
raised the minimum exemptions to $750 for single persons and $1,500 for 
married, coupled with a reduced schedule of tax rates. A further reduction 
in tax rates became effective in July, reducing the tax burden for the whole 
of 1947 by approximately 32 p.c. from the preceding 1946 level. Although 
reductions of income tax have been made in each succeeding year since 
1943, the 1948 tax level still remains substantially above the pre-war 1939 
level. 

Before the outbreak of war the burden of income tax was shared by 
approximately 250,000 persons; this was expanded to about 2,546,000 by 
1946 and.is expected to decline to approximately 2,100,000 under the 1947 
schedule. The lowering of exemptions was, of course, the prime influence in 
expanding the body of Canadian income taxpayers but the higher level of 
employment and of wage scales also had an important effect. 


Substantially higher taxes were also levied during the War on business 
profits. The rate of corporation income tax was raised from a pre-war 15 p.c. 
to 18 p.c. in 1940. The main wartime medium for taxing business profits, 
however, was the Excess Profits Tax Act, 1940, which, when taken together 
with the 18 p.c. income tax, combined, in effect, to levy a 40 p.c. tax on 
all profit plus an additional 60 p.c. on excess profits. A portion of the tax 
on excess profits was made refundable to the taxpayer after the War. Effective © 
‘at Jan. 1, 1947, the tax on business profits was reduced to a straight corpora- 
tion income tax of 30 p.c. plus a tax of 15 p.c. on excess corporation profits. 
Wartime agreements with the provinces expired at the end of 1946 and new 
agreements came into effect on Jan. 1, 1947, whereby a 5 p.c. tax was collected 
on behalf of seven of the provinces. A 7 p.c. tax was levied by the two 
provinces remaining outside the agreement. The excess profits tax terminated 
on Dec. 31, 1947. 

Collections of individual and corporation income and excess profits tax 
for the taxation (calendar) years 1939 to 1947 are shown in the following table. 
These figures represent taxes collected in respect of income earned in the 
years enumerated and therefore differ from the table on p. 229 where revenues 
are shown by government fiscal years. 
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The Polymer Corporation plant at Sarnia, Ont., a Crown-owned company in which every 


Canadian has a stake. 


This Corporation was first established in 1942 to produce 


synthetic rubber for wartime use and has now expanded its oufput to include basic 


chemicals never before manufaciured 


in Canada. 


If produces the raw materials 


from which thousands of rubber and plastic articles can be made and has begun 
supplying utilities to the first of millions of dollars worth of private industries now 
under construction or soon fo be built in its area. 


Collections of Income and Excess Profits Tax, Taxation Years 1939-47 


Individuals and Individual Businesses 


Tax= 

ation jae 

Year Excess 

Income Tax Profits Total 
eax 
$ $ $ 

LO ZONE. 54,781,130 — 54,781,130 
1940...) 152,245,616 4,533,451} 156,779,067 
LO ATE te 32,9),333,. 512 10,148,521) 339,482 ,033 
1942...| 391,194,438 18,543 ,654| 409,738,092 
1943.0...) 825,781,811) 25,375,690) 851,157,501 
1944,..| 809,113,007 27,850,327) 836,963,334 
19451,..| 662,708,893) 24,850,993] 687,559,886 
19461,..| 582,137,856 5,567,628) 587,705,484 
OAT E ce 77,585,639 36,083 TI OLN eT22 


Income Tax 


$ 


90,498 , 381 
151,394,634 
224,471,245 
270,204,989 
278,507,805 
231,004,405 
236,358,608 
182 ,022 ,563 

19,516,761 


Corporations 


Excess 
Profits 
ma 


$ 


1025 SLUSH SLS 
DOD S71 LeloO 
396,478,331 
458,896,881 
431,502,987 
429,078,091 
277,940,113 


25,469,189 


Total 


$ 


90,498 , 381 
253,912,949 
476,842,405 
666,683,320 
737,404,686 
662 ,507 , 392 
665 , 436,699 
459,962,676 

44,985,950 


. 1 The accounts for these taxation years are not vet closed and the figures are therefore 


not coraplete. 


to the 1946 and 1947 accounts. 
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There will be a small change in the 1945 account and substantial additions 
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An engraver at the 


Royal Canadian 
Mint working on 
the dies for the 
Canadian Volun- 
teer Service Me- 
dal, which is to be 
distributed to 
the more. than 
1,000,000 men 
and women who 
served in the 
Armed Forces and 
Merchant Marine 
during the Second 
World War. 


Estimated Number of Taxpayers, Total Income and Tax Collected 
Thereon, by Income Classes, 1946 


Income Class Taxpayers Total Income Total Tax 
No. $ > 

Below $1,000. Pat alee eon ey haere 443 ,000 365,501,000 17,133,000 
PL OOO 72 OOO as te lcm emer ale ante 1,324,050 1,976,330,000 130,216,000 
2ROOO = 313: OOO xe cheno ate ee Won ces 542,825 1,284,044 ,000 129,110,000 

StOOO A OOO eae ALERT tats he olen 124,450 423,383,000 63 , 282,000 

A OOO 25: OOO iS or ies eo nie SR een 45,740 202,919,000 38,335,000 

Se OOOs1O: OOO Rs veers. tcl aes eros 57,770 385 , 883 ,000 97,066,000 

LOFODO ZS: OO Wri k se rei ots ot eiesned ck 15,490 215,855,000 83 , 462 ,000 
COV C1ASI DS OOO SE deren dena cee ea rds ech 2,484 113,201,000 65,819,000 
ROtals« Aacoae ee 2,545,809 4,967,116,000 624,423,000 


Estimated Number. of Taxpayers, Total Income and Tax Collected 
Thereon, by Marital Status and Number of Dependents, 1946 


Total Income 


Class Taxpayers 
Y etiGey A) 
No. 
Single, no dependents....../....... 954,400 
Single, one dependent.............. 54,043 
Single, two or more dependents...... 19,399 
Married, no dependents............ 587,980 
Married, one dependent............ 423,520 
Married, two dependents........... 294,616 


Married, three dependents.......... 142 ,524 
Married, four dependents........... 


Married, five dependents........... 14,093 
Married, six or more dependents..... 6,562 
Totals oe a 2,545,809 


$ 


1,286,063 ,000 


92,138,000 
51,011,000 


1,335,545 ,000 


962 , 228,000 
699 , 801,000 
341,938,000 
129,786,000 
42,837,000 
25,769,000 


4,967,116,000 


Total Tax 


196,905 , 060 
15,207,000 
11,650,000 

187,188,000 

103 ,998 ,000 
66,538 , 000 
28,250,000 
9,511,000 
3,034,000 
2,142,000 


624,423,000 
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Provincial Finance 


During 1945 (being the fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31; 1945), the 
provinces continued to show an improved financial condition as was the 
case throughout all the war years. 


Gross Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of Provincial Governments, 
by Provinces, 1943-45 


Note.—Figures are for provincial fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


Province 


| 


Gross Ordinary Revenues 


‘ 


1943 
$’000 
Prince Edward Island 2 ,9934 
Noval scotiat-pecaues 20,957 
New Brunswick..... 102703 
Ouebeet se vane pee ae 116,856 
@ntanto, (5D eye | 141,268 
Wain EOD anes tiaiers. chee 24,446 
Saskatchewan....... 37,454 
PAN DOE Gale cok hpi: 30,528 
British Columbia... . 44,496 
Totals? et 222502 435,771 


1944 
$’000 


2,564 
22, 920 
WZ, 373 

122,308 
140,627 
25,669 
Siew 
32,560 
47,295 


448 ,975 


Gross Ordinary Expenditures 


1945 1943 
$000 $’000 
2,904 2,972 1 
24,367 18,039 
19,454 15,029 
137, O17 106,180 
159 ,665 128,923 
28,259 20,025 
41,570 27,743 
40,651? 2221 
53,468 Silo 
507,955 378,790 


1945 


1944 
$’000 $’000 
2,907 3,203 
DOG Se 23,187 
LG SLS 18,9381 
118,306 122,929 
139,503 151,729 
20,641 22,628 
29 , 607 34,810 
25 ,002 28 ,034 2 
40,619 45 ,607 
414,155 451,108 


1 Fifteen months. 


2 Exclusive of cash collected re Debt Reorganization Program. 


The details of combined net ordinary and capital revenues for 1945 
show that the greatest single item of provincial revenues continued to be 
derived from the Federal Government, chiefly as a result of the provisions 
of the Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement Act, 1942. The greatest 
single item in the net combined ordinary and capital expenditures for 1945 
was public welfare. , 


Net Ordinary and Capital Revenues of Provincial Governments, 
1943-45 with Combined Details for 1945 


1945 1944 
Province 1943 1944 1945 Item REC sues: 
Amount] of of 
otal | Total 
$000 $'000 | $000 $’000 

Pere Te > ates ae 2,6171) 2,183] 2,529/Taxes— 
DU Rel hisee setae eee 16,937] 17,810; 19,207|| Corporation (arrears).... 903} 0-21) 0-20 
INGAIB ee us tr ASR ZA? 246))15+/ 605 |e Gasolinercs etree apt. es 58075 513 59/4255 

Income of persons 

(Quis s aera ee 99 ,997|103 , 281/117, 236 (@trrears) ac Moar 349} 0-08} 0-16 
OyoN ee Pe ioe sacral TA SAS STS S712 1329014 ey Retallsales tes over 20,827; 4-88] 4-76 
Succession duties....... 25,217) 5-90} 6-26 
Man 19N OOS DG32 51" 24) LOO (Other taxes.#i 5.00. 6 an 23,437| 5-49) 5-69 
Sask 30,931} 31,002] 34,992||Motor-vehicle licences.....} 31,800} 7-44) 8-32 
EEN Es | Saar ee ee Oe 25,920} 27,416] 34,4902/Liquor control........... 99,659] 23-33) 18-77 
Be re etre 39,019} 40,962] 46,057||Dominion of Canada...... 105,412] 24-67] 28-79 
Other revenue.:.......... 61,547} 14-41] 14-50 
Totals... .».| 366,623) 373,937| 427,226 LOtals iss loxer eet _..| 427,226| 100 -00)100-00 


1 Kifteen months. 
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2 Exclusive of cash collected re Debt Reorganization Program. 


aoe 


Net Ordinary and Capital Expenditures of Provincial Governments, 
1943-45 with Combined Details for 1945 


Nore.—Figures are exclusive of debt retirement. 


1945 1944 
Province 1943 1944 1945 Item PYOxss yes Ge 
Amount] of of 
Total | Total 
$’000 $7000 | $000 $000 
PSE clbsa) Mase eclors DAG LL OO i Oe SLOWS ISIALIONG eo vee nye oe 4,167} 1-09) 0-91 
IN Sees ere 13,429) 15,156] 18,401]/General government.......| 20,405} 5-33) 5-32 
INABA ee rae ae 12,137} 15,901} 17,352)/Protection to persons and 
PROPOUEV Moe akin tected oe rolete V7 4 dD S455 | ap teed 
Ques see ea 94,701/107 ,928/110,970)|Highways, bridges and 
Ones ae hae 1O2* 299113 “AS6NDAM Tele LeELICS<2 a eee hee: 78,306) 20-47] 18-28 
Public welfare oe kt 84,887) 22-19] 21-57 
MEA Tite Pi aeact ee 144 OS) 142572) £6: OSS Galcation tasrusnesenn an ors 71,978) 18-81} 18-11 
Sask ZOE QOD? TOG 21 poo LWAGEICULULE*, 2 to nese serene 14,064} 3-67) 4-55 
y Nila is Sa ae oat Gere 19,890] 22,623] 23,4802]Public domain..........:. 23,192} 6-06) 5-86 
1 ESA OWA Stren Cr ae 30% 905)>345.773i- 39 505i Debt chargest....5 sos Mente 56,959} 14-89] 16-79 
OCHET MS Sie otek see ie tee 11,248} 2-94) 3-90 
Totals.....| 310,184] 349,915] 382,617 "Total soccer 382,617)|100 -00/100-00 


1 Fifteen months. 
Program. 


2 Exclusive of payments and expenditures re Debt Reorganization 


rd 


Reference to the following table of debt statistics shows the variation 
between provinces as well as between provincial direct and indirect debt. 


Direct and Indirect Liabilities of Provincial Governments (less Sinking 
Funds), 1943-45 with Combined Details for 1945 


Province 1943 1944 1945 Item 1945 
6 
$000 $000 $000 $’000 
Direct Debt— Direct Debt— 
Babel ener cee or 9,118 9,667 10,415 Runded= debt yas os chs cee 1,641,663 
IN 2S eee Ne oe 88,859 86,400 93,204 Less Sinking Funds....... 195,062! 
N.B 93 ,397 93,403 99,128 SSS 
Omer dhie: 376,440 376,082 366,429 Net Funded Debt........ 1,446,601 
COXA a eae oe 666,757 646,715 639 ,547 Breasury bitlsm@ase a aecacte 210,149 
Wire Tatdeee awn 106, 320 99 , 897 94,122 Savingssdepostts mis. see 48,448 
Masia 196,907 205 ,441 194,463 Temporary loanssAx:.¢-2.. 25,790 
Alta. 148 ,543 147,519 159 ,042 TDUMECLO FEES esas fee ete ae Do oAG 
Be Graph etice 140,793 140,749 147,985 Accrued expenditure...... 18,238 
Accounts payable and 
other liabilities: 2an). 31,975 
Totals, 
Direct Debt) 1,827,134 | 1,805,873 1,804,335 Total, Direct Debt.....| 1,804,335 
Indirect Debt— Indirect Debt— 
dE) BD, B gees Rta 209 162 92 Guaranteed bonds........ 135,134 
INAS Rete ee 2,702 Q29 Dail Less Sinking Funds’...... 4,627 
INA IB ceectee esate. 203.3) 22256 1,866 ae 
QOUCA Teak: 30,107 36,814 38,157 Net Guaranteed Bonds.... 130,507 
SOTA Nt eee eee 122,888 127,734 117,705 Loans under M.I.A. Act... Sesien 
IVa tier yar Da HONS 2 534 De he Guaranteed bank loans.... 8,790 
Saskia ate. ¥ Wr LG 2G 1,824 1,852 Other indirect liabilities... 30,935 
Alta. 6,599 6,254 1,935 
BC ien eae ie st 8,797 8,877 8,908 : 
Totals, In- 
direct Debt] 192,310 189,181 175,549 Total, Indirect Debt..... 175,549 
Grand ‘ 
Totals....| 2,019,444 | 1,995,054 | 1,979,884 Grand. Total........).. 1,979,884 


1 Including 2,399,000 Sinking Fund held by the Nova Scotia Power Commission. 
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About one-fifth of total Provincial Government expendiiures is spent for public health 
and welfare services. Here personne! are at work in the main bacteriological labora- 
tory maintained by the Manitoba Government. This is typical of other Provincial 
Government laboratories where examinations are made to aid in the diagnosis of 
communicable diseases, etc., and where research into medical problems is conducted. 


The gross provincial bonded debt is still largely payable in Canada as 
has been the case since 1941. 


Gross Provincial Bonded Debt, Analysed by Currency of Payments, 


1942-45 
Payable in— 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$’000 $000 $’000 $000 
Sana darOnly-as8 sca: aie oe eines Caras 964,860 978,401 979 ,545 967 ,965 
Wondon (Hngland)onlys. vic Tee). 45,681 45,530 45,413 STAD 
- London (England) and Canada..... 27,477 25,609 20,214 16,214 
INGweeWOrk: ONLY ses lates 2 Meri ies 16,025 19,519 33,905 31,905 
ING WaAVonk and Canadasrce sane tite 371,907 348 , 835 355,426 353,205 
London (England), New York and 
(CENCE Ce SiN Ae A OT Ne ST A eae 265 ,943 261,652 238 ,963 230,423 
OEE Tat Rr ete Bert Sah aa HIE Ma 4,736 4,736 4,736 4,736 
TBCO 2 9 Eel Bene ages ay sh 1,696,629 1,684,282 1,678,202 1,641,663 


Municipal Finance 


Under the provisions of the British North America Act, the several 
provinces have jurisdiction and control over their respective organizations of 
municipal government. Requirements for incorporation vary among the prov- 
inces, but there is a distinct division of urban from rural. The former are 
classed as cities, towns and villages; the latter have various designations— 
townships: in Ontario, districts in British Columbia, municipal districts in 
Alberta; counties in New Brunswick, municipalities in Nova Scotia, parishes 
and townships in Quebec, and rural municipalities in. Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. In addition there are counties in Ontario and Quebec; these 
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include local towns or villages, and rural municipalities, which provide funds 
for county administration. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick counties are 
essentially rural municipalities. Some non-incorporated rural areas in Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta, Manitoba and Ontario are organized into ‘ ‘Improvement 
Districts’ administered by the Provincial Governments. In 1945 there were 
3,966 incorporated municipalities in Canada. 


Municipal Assessments and Tax Levies.—Municipal revenues in Canada 
are derived almost entirely from direct taxation, chiefly of real property. 
Tax levies increased from 1940 to 1945, while improved, economic conditions 
were reflected in an increase in tax collections, particularly in the Prairie 
Provinces. As a result, total taxes receivable and property acquired for 
taxes were reduced in this period. 


Municipal Revenues.—Municipal revenues for 1945 have been estimated 
at $364,600,000 of which $266,600,000, or 73:1 p.c. represented taxes on real 


The removal of snow and the mainienance of street traffic during the winter months consii- 
tutes a major problem for most Canadian municipalities. The illustration shows snow 
scrapers clearing Connaught Place in the 

heart of Ottawa's business district. The 

huge piles along the curbs are later 

loaded into trucks (as shown in the 

inset) and dumped. 


ie 


‘ 


Municipal Assessed Valuations, Tax Pees: Collections and Receivables, 
by Provinces, 1945, with Totals for 1940-44 


Total 
: Taxes 
Valuations Tax f 
ety . Receivable 
Year and ic any Tax aries Percentage and 
Province - aie! Levy aa of Levy Property 
y Levied Arrears) : meee 
Taxes 
$'000 ~ $’000 $’000 $’000 
pe@tcisiyeL O4 Oi eee ka A cme hay acess 7,703,973 270,437) 230,029 1 101-22 245 ,065 
BR OLALS TOA Airjet erp oie Bs in Looe 7,859,415] » 272,458] 237,6801 104-6 2 23/2133 
ERotalssl O40) 2 pe eink tr os we Seiden tae 7,892,698 2155, 983i =239 0103 105-02 208 , 406 
MPotalsy TOL aa eA le Le aR ss 7,906,826 278,697) 298,196 107-0 196,523 
EVO Dal getchOAany Ne RN ee Be sa eon 7,963,405 281,403} 257,188! 109-2 2 157,073 
1945 ; 
SEY AT de eatrom pest aes Ai Ree ey ha eae 14,865 Syhials 380 100-6 147 
INS ROS lene sony ol odhy Sota cies feats sr Leap Pa 193 ,620 10,046 10,217 101-7 3,619 
ING tt Re eve ark ses wee Pat a he a eee 184,406 6,709 6,545 97-6 Sei) 
ORE NNN ely BS ee ete aise 3 3 3 3 3 
COYaM aoe RTA Nes aI ea ein Maer Oy LO9062 108 , 163 110,003 101-7 DRA A oN) 
Ta Mise oe id aoe ooh seek mite AR Unt 451,851 19,907 21,666 108-8 10,441 
SAG es) Marne ea cn ele or geen gee Le 822,478 24,472 26,771 109-4 27,546 
DAME AI yd. Si haba PIE Ae OL 522,419 20,127 21,983 109-2 DSA 
BAG ch Menem geist mee a Gy A 420,156 20,824 21,145 101-5 AD a Ma Li 
WhOtals, LOSS calor) sts Sayers 3 3 3 8 3 
1 Excludes Quebec cities and towns. 2 Quebec estimated. 3 Information for 


Quebec not available for 1945. 


estate, $35,400,000, or 9-7 p.c. other taxes, and the remaining $62,500,000, or 
17-2 p.c. other sources of revenue, including provincial subsidies and Tax 
Agreement subsidies from the Dominion. . 


Municipal Expenditures.—Preliminary estimates indicate that the support 
of local schools represented the largest single item of expenditure in 1945, 
amounting to $95,300,000, or 27-3 p.c. of total municipal expenditure of 
~$349,100,000. Other services cost $182,600,000, or 52:3 p.c., and debt service 


_ charges and the retirement of debt $71,100,000, or 20-4 p.c. of the total. 


=f 
61 


ho 


FF 


In 1939, total expenditures were $329,038,000, 25-0 p.c. of which went for 
the support of local schools, 48:3 p.c. for other services, and 26.57 COE 


_ debt service and debt retirement. 


Bonded Debt and Other Direct Liabilities ——The rapid growth of munici- 
palities, together with increased demands and responsibilities for improve- 
ments, schools and other services, has resulted in the incurring of a heavy 
burden of debt, 
~~ Reductions in recent years have been due to general curtailment of capital 
undertakings requiring debenture financing, the extension of provincial control 


‘over municipal borrowings and the fact that the greater part of the total 


municipal debt is represented by serial or instalment-type debentures requiring 
yearly repayments of principal, While the benefits of debt reduction are of 
course manifold, certain expenditures have been sorely needed in many com- 
munities for the rehabilitation of existing assets and for new improvements 
necessitated by normal expansion and development. These were sacrificed 
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in the earlier years in the interests of the taxpayers and later, under wartime 
conditions, the policy of deferment was continued in order to free the financial 
market to the Federal Government for war-financing needs. 


Municipal Bonded Debt and Sinking Funds, Selected Years 1919-45, 
and by Provinces 1932 and 1945 


Gross Gross Bonded Indebtedness 
Bonded Total of of Municipalities 
Year Indebtedness} Sinking Province 
of Munici- Funds SSS SS SSS 
palities ! 19323 19453 
$000 $’000 . $000 $’000 
1919028: 729), (AS 2 DEES SES Ry coe ce a 2,129 3,102 
LOD S eee 1,015,950 2 INO, Ree ret ene 31,606 30,231 
POGOe 1,271,390 2 ING Bigeeeant irae ee ssa een DARI SS 23,610 
HOS Sel der 1,372,026 2. OF FOOS |B OUGs A aise patendea tel ae ase 463,614 4 
LOSS Sie 1,302,201 269-3 OR SOTME pe, | are oases oes 504,756 237,675 
FOS Oe 1,280,856 DTD AOVOR | NGA T er ok ENE nee 92,471 52,665 
LOAO Wee & 1,244,001 DSO SAS SASK: hier Ne ac evens 59,238 34,249 
LOA EC pe! 1,196,491 ZOIPASOR AltA hacia. St clei ncn 76,892 395521 
DAD ey. 1,136,897 DOS COGSF | MB Cry eee tekc ec eee ea ee 129 , 333 103,558 
OAS ees 1,074,462 254,864 eS RO 
OVS es ae 1,006,936 178,761 POCALS Lee feel oe 1,384,792 4 
LOA Sie ie 4 4 
1 Not entirely comparable due to incompleteness of data prior to 1939. 2 Sinking 
fund totals not available previous to 1934. 3 Debt for rural schools in the Maritimes 
not included. 4 Information for Quebec not available for 1945. 


Direct and Indirect Liabilities of Municipal Governments {less Sinking 
Funds}, by Provinces, 1943-45, with Details for 1944 


\ 


i Item 1943 1944 1945 Item 1944 
$000 $000 $000 $’000 
Direct Debt— Direct Debt—! 
| esl eal a Oe er 2,471 2,396 2/216 Debenture Debt.......... 1,006 ,936 
Ng escdand ne 21,761 20,396 18,864 Less Sinking Funds....... 178,759 
INS oh eerie 18,310 16,801 19520 54 ee 
Quest wins 467,149 455) Ao. 2 Net Debenture Debt...... 828,177 
Onteneons 263,094 241,879 22 APTA ‘hem porary’ loatsass: o.ucie 28,565 
Means ee. on 50226 46,509 43,444 Accounts payable and other 
Sackwe sues: 76,085 71,818 60 , 984 Wia Dilitdes ee aati aer uae oe ree 123,952 
Aiittate ain okt 51,659 48,280 48,452 SS ae 
| BARNES Ph eee SSeS 80,674 77,158 78,877 
Total Direct Liabilities 
Totals, (less Sinking Funds).. 980,694 
Direct Debt. .| 1,031,429 980,694 2 —_——__—_— ~ 
Indirect 
Debt— Indirect Debt— 
Pee ees 3 3 3 Guaranteed loans, deben- 
INE SA ericrets. 856 854 699 CULES; ‘ete sri Metab oe 54,719 
INGE ese oy 360 214 199 PesseSinicin Seed Sane. 8,033 
Ouse es 3,226 2,992 2 : 
Oita orrer 22,056 21,420 21,480 
iat bie 10,217 9 , 830 9,417 
SAS oe Paar 3 3 3 
AGA eo oe ayes 3 3 3 
Bis eek: 11,782 TRS 10 11,316 
Totals, In- Total Indirect Liabilities 
direct Debt 48,497 46,686 2 (less Sinking Funds) 46,686 
Grand 
TYotais...... 1,079,926 | 1,027,380 2 Grand Total........| 1,027,380 
1 Exeludes rural schools in the Maritime Provinces. 2 Information for Quebec not 
available for 1945. 3 None reported. 
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Banking 


Insurance 


{Ore banking system of Canada consists of the central 
bank, known as the Bank of Canada, which, in addition to acting as the 
Government’s banker, managing the public debt and having the right of 
note issue, etc., is also the banker for the privately-owned commercial 
banks whose ordinary business is that of making loans for businessmen and 
commercial purposes. This chapter treats of these banks and of the insur- 
ance business of Canada. 


* Banking 


Banking in Canada began to develop some of the features of a central 
bank system soon after Confederation. These in chronological order are :— 
(1) Central Note Issue, permanently established with the issue of 

. Dominion notes under legislation of 1868. 

(2) The Canadian Bankers’ Association, established in 1900 to effect 
greater co-operation in the issue of notes, in credit control, and in 
various other ways. 

(3) Central Gold Reserves, established in 1913. 


(4) Re-discount Facilities, made a permanent feature of the system in 
1923, provided the banks with a means of increasing their legal 
tender cash reserves at will. 


(5) The Bank of Canada, established as a central bank in 1935. 


The Bank of Canada.—Legislation was enacted.in 1934 to establish the 
Bank of Canada as a central or bankers’ bank. All of its stock is now vested 
in the Federal Government. The Bank regulates the statutory cash reserves 
of the chartered banks, which are required to maintain not less than 5 p.c. of 
their deposit liabilities payable in Canadian dollars in the form of deposits 
with, and notes of, the Bank of Canada. The Bank also acts as the fiscal 
agent of the Dominion of Canada and may, by agreement, act as banker or 
fiscal agent for any province. Bank of Canada notes, which are legal tender, 
will soon become the only source of paper money in Canada since the right 


of the chartered banks to issue or re-issue notes was cancelled on Jan. 1, 1945. 


The Bank of Canada is empowered to buy and sell securities in the open 
market; to discount securities and commercial bills; to fix minimum rates at 
which it will discount; to buy and sel! bullion and foreign exchange. Under . 
the Exchange Fund Order, 1940, the Bank transferred its reserve of gold to 
the Foreign Exchange Control Board in which Canada’s exchange reserves 
have now been centralized. At the same time the Bank of Canada’s statutory 
25 p.c. minimum gold reserve requirement against its note and deposit 
liabilities was temporarily suspended. 
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The Industrial Development Bank.—The Industrial Development Bank, 
which commenced operations on Noy. 1, 1944, is a subsidiary of the Bank of 
Canada but operates as a separate entity. Its function is to supplement the 
activities of the chartered banks and other lending agencies by supplying the 
medium and long-term capital needs of small enterprises; the bank does not 
engage in the business of deposit banking. The capital stock of $25,000,000, 
now completely paid-up, was subscribed by the Bank of Canada. In addition, 
the Industrial Development Bank may borrow up to three times the amount > 
of its paid-up capital stock and reserve fund, by the issue of bonds and 
debentures, thus providing total resources of $100,000,000. 


The following table shows the classifications of authorized and out- 
standing loans and investments as at Sept. 30, 1947. 


Loans and Investments of the Industrial Development Bank, by Provinces 
and Industries, as at Sept. 30, 1947 


: Author- Out- Author- Out- 
Province ized standing Industry ized standing 
$ $ $ $ 
_ Prince Edward Island Nil = Foods and beverages.} 2,395,100! 1,561,863 
INTOMARSCOtIA ss 4 Ave, 178,400 159,650]| Textiles and products] 1,781, 782{ 1,392,702 
New Brunswick...... 574,180 528,275] Lumber and wood} 5,706,499} 3,952,489 
Prodwets.2,. os sy we 
OWED CEN i oae sc Case 6,718,342] 3,778,335) Machinery and metal 
Products so ees 3) 115126" 2)57,65:,.396 
Ontario cs ene os a 8,121,650} 6,165,779] Building supplies, 
clay, glass and plas- 
Whanitobacie os. oo) . 904,196 656,225 PACS 8 Meecne pene erik ak 982,484 770,844 
j 5 Chemicals econ se 2,948,784 604 , 216 
~“Saskatchewan.:..<.5 201 , 300 161,496] Refrigeration...... ~ |o 4, 284, 073 949 ,965 
VAN) OYE ci o2 ia pi es a Seen 12663) 444 0130986 038i} Otheraie. o.). so: v2 oe 1,544,189) 1,332,530 
British Columbia and 
Gerritories.2% shee Chol 3964525 864,197 
Otals? van ss 19,758,037| 13,329,995 Totalsvinece a ae 19,758,037} 13,329,995 


Commercial Banking —While the aggregate supply of money is determined 
by the central bank, it rests with the chartered banks to provide the individual 
credit requirements of commerce and industry of the public generally. There 
are ten banks chartered under the Bank Act and only they, and two long-. 
established savings banks, in addition to the Bank of Canada, are legally 


entitled to call themselves “banks” or to use the word “banking” in con- 


nection with their business. 


The branch bank is perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Canadian 
system as it exists to-day, and for a country such as Canada, vast in area 
and with a small population, the plan has proved a good one. There has been 
no bank failure since 1923 and note holders have experienced no lossc- 
whatever since 1881. 


The ten commercial banks have over 3,000 offices spread out over the 
Dominion, many located in small villages which would be quite unable to 
Support an independent bank. The head offices of the banks neither take nor 
lend money—all the banking business is done by the branches, each branch 
enjoying considerable independence. But the fact that these branches are 
linked has a very important bearing on the country-wide economic situation. 
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Stringency of cash at one point may be met from another and deposits at 
one place not needed for local loans may be made available elsewhere. Also 
nation-wide information is available at all points. In addition to branches 
in Canada, many banks are represented in the international field. At the 
beginning of 1947, the different banks had among them 133 branches (not 
including sub-agencies) in other countries. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LIABILITIES TO ASSETS 
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Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks as at Oct. 31, 1947, 
with Totals for Selected Years from 1930 


NotEe.—Annual figures are averages from the respective monthly statements except in the 
case of the numbers of branches which are as at Dec. 31. 


Branches Liabili- aes 

in Total ties Liabili- 

Bank and Year Canada | Assets to Hoeh 
. and Share- DP, blic ties counts 
Abroad! holders te 


Total Loans Total 


CICS oy Lele seas ete >. | Deposit 
Liabili- | and Dis- Lia: 


bilities? 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
No. ’000,000] 000,000} ’000,000} ’000,000} ’000,000] *000,000 


Bank of Montreal 34 3. 2. 459 1,898 80 1,817 1,897 458 1,740 
Bank of Nova Scotia.... 301 714 36 676 712 258 628 
Bank of Toronto........ 187 383 20 363 383 116 346 
Provincial Bank of Can- 

AG aa ee cate Oe ee 131 141 6 135 141 38 134 
Canadian Bank of Com- 

MITERCO RS game a Ue ir Me nec 484 1,427 60 1,364 1,424 404 1,293 
Royal Banke ~ sense 639 2,106 75 2,030 2,105 574 1,888 
Dominion: Bank? 425.5. .% 125 361 17 343 360 140 323 
Banque Canadienne Na- 

tionale Mie eo eee 219 386 14 3M 1 385 136 363 
Imperial Bank of Canada 171 415 17 397 414 171 378 
Barclay’s Bank (Canada) 2 34 2 32 34 3 22 

Totals, Oct. 1947....| 2,718 7,865 327 7,528 7,855 2,298 7,115 

Totals, 1946........, 2,718 7,430 290 7,124 7,414 1,643 6,772 

Totals, 1945......... 2,619 6,743 282 6,439 6,721 1,505 6,160 

Totals, 1944......... 2,593 5,990 282 5,689 5,972 1,344 5,422 

Totals, 1943......... 2,589 5,148 282 4,849 5,131 1,334 4,592 

Wotals*1942. 02. 300: 2,642 4,400 281 4,102 4,383 1,370 3,834 

Totals, 1939......... 2,861 3,592 279 3,298 3,578 1,244 3,061 

Totals, 1935. .).....0..% 2,978 2,957 278 2,668 2,946 1,276 2,427. 

Totals, 1930......... 3,598 3,237 305 2,910 3,215 2,065 2,517 


1 As at Dec. 31 of previous year. Does not include sub-agencies which nunrbered 637 in 
1946, 2 Excluding inter-bank deposits. : 
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The primary function of the bank is to provide a safe repository for 
savings and surplus funds and to furnish credit for carrying on the business 
of the country. Credit is given in a variety of ways. Direct loans are made, 
the proceeds of which customers use for purchasing raw materials, paying 
wages and other operating expenses or for the purchase of goods for resale. 
Letters of credit are issued to finance the importation of goods. In this way 
the bank exchanges its well-known and acceptable credit for the less-known 
credit of its customers. Apart from the deposit and loan facilities provided, 
the banks render innumerable services to the communities in which they serve. 


Cheque Payments.—The amount of cheques cashed by the banks reached 
a peak in 1946, reflecting the active economic conditions obtaining during 
the war years. A continuous advance was shown year by year from 1938, 
the increase in 1946 over that year amounting to 124 p.c. Transactions of 
this nature amounted to $46,670,000,000 in 1929, the culmination of the 
previous major economic cycle, about 33 p.c. less than the $69,248,000,000 
recorded in 1946.. The total for the first ten months of 1947 was 6:7 p.c. 
higher than for the same months of 1946. 


Cheques Cashed at Clearing-House Centres, 1942-46 


Economic Area 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


$ $ $ > $ 

Maritime Prov- 

inces.........| 1,075,736,890] 1,243,762,861| 1,327,660,964 1,553,590,7538} 1,604,018,266 
QOuebee AS. . os 12,751,093,627|-15,373,881,025) 17,222,287,360| 19,309,332 ,983)| 20,749,359,813 
Ontario........| 22,136,164,250] 24,681,702,142| 26,902,944 ,561] 31,543,361,615! 30,401,955,884 
Prairre-Prov- 

inces.........] 6,722,376,622| 9,199,963,592/ 11,488,439,812| 11,562,164,231| 11,124,679,682 
British Colum- 

bia..........] 2,840,882,813] 3,297,405,107| 3,735,621,710] 4,416,363,574) 5,367,593,788 


Totals... .. |45,526,254,202/53,796,714,727|60,676,954,407| 68,384,813, 161/69, 247,607,433 


It is estimated that about 80 p.c. of Canada’s business transactions are 
financed by cheques, payments in notes and coin being of relatively minor 
proportions. Thus, the amount of cheques paid through the banks and charged 


- Bank records are 
kept up to date 
by the use of 
modern machines. 
These —_ machines 
can post 450 
items per hour 
in the ledgers, 
which are bal- 
enced daily. 


to deposit accounts is widely used as a measure of the volume of financial 
transactions. A record of such payments is available for the principal com- 
mercial centres for a period of more than 20 years. 


* Insurance 


Life Insurance.—The life insurance business was introduced into Canada 
by companies from the British Isles and the United States about the middle 
of the nineteenth century. By 1875 there were at least 26 companies com- 
peting for the available business in Canada, as against 41 active companies 
registered under the Acts of Canada and a few provincial companies in 
1946. Of the 41 active companies so registered, 28 were Canadian, 3 British, 
and 10 foreign. 


As a result of the adaptation of life insurance policies to the needs of 
the public and of the growing wealth of the country, the increase in the amount 
of life insurance in force has been remarkable. The life insurance in force 
in Canada in 1869 was less than $36,000,000 as compared with over 
$11,500,000,000 at the end of 1946, the latter figure including $281,000,000 
carried by provincial life companies and $17,000,000 by fraternal benefit 
societies. Thus the total life insurance in force in Canada at the end of 
1946 was approximately $934 per capita. The premium income from such 
business increased from $97,000,000 in 1920 to $230,000,000 in 1930, and 
to $299,000,000 in 1946, 


TOTAL LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA 
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Fire Insurance.—As at Dec. 31, 1946, there were 270 fire insurance com- 
panies registered under the Insurance Acts of Canada and doing business 
in Canada, of which 59 were Canadian, 73 were British, and 138 were foreign 
companies, whereas in 1875, the first year for which authentic records were 
collected by the Insurance Department, 27 companies operated in Canada— 
11 Canadian, 13 British, and 3 United States. The proportionate increase in 
the number of British and foreign companies from 59 to 78 p.c. of the total 
number is a very marked point of difference between fire and life insurance 
in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 


_ The enormous increase that has taken place throughout the years of 
record in the amount of fire insurance in force is due partly to the growth 
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Sun Life Building, Dominion Square, Montreal, Que. . 


of the practice of insurance; it is also important as an indication of the 
growth of the value of insurable property in the country, and thus throws 
light upon the expansion of the national wealth of Canada. In 1869 the 
‘amount was $200,000,000, by 1900 it had increased to nearly $1,000,000,000, 
by 1920 to just under $6,000,000,000, by 1940 to over $10,700,000,000, and 
by 1946 to over $17,000,000,000; with the business of provincial companies 
and the business in Canada of Lloyds added, the 1946 figure exceeded 
$19,000,000,000. 


-Casualty Insurance—Casualty insurance includes: accident (personal 
accident, public liability and employers’ liability) ; combined accident and 
sickness; aircraft; automobile; boiler and machinery; credit; earthquake; 
explosion; falling aircraft; forgery; guarantee (fidelity and surety) ; hail; 
inland transportation; live stock; personal property; plate glass; real 
property; sickness; sprinkler leakage; theft; weather; and windstorm. In 
1946 there were 273 companies transacting such insurance, of which 58 were 
Canadian, 72 British and 143 foreign. 


_ Of the classes of business mentioned those accounting for the largest 
and the most rapidly increasing premium income are automobile, personal 
accident and sickness (including combined accident and sickness), and per- 
sonal property for which the premiums written were less than $36,000,000 
in 1941 and over $66,000,000 in 1946. In the same period the premiums 

for all the casualty classes increased from $48,340,334 to $87,464,737. 
Premium income of provincial companies and Lloyds brings the total to 


$96,602,868. 
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Education 
Science 
Culture 


Bee education, under the British North America 
Act, was assigned to provincial control with few reservations. Indian schools 
have always been a charge of the Federal Government, as has education in 
the penitentiaries. The Federal Government has supported education in the 
Armed Forces, including such institutions as the Royal Canadian Naval 
College, and the Canadian Officers Training Corps, University Air Training 
Corps, University Naval Training Division and some Cadet Training. Ina 
more indirect way the interest of the Federal Government is observable in 
the educational work of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and National 
Film Board, etc., much of which is planned in co-operation with repre- 
sentatives of the Provincial Governments and intended for use in the schools. 
Otherwise each of the nine provinces by itself or through co-operation 
with other provinces administers its own school system. 


The Canadian public is taking an unprecedented interest in education, 
particularly in the extension of secondary education to that third of the 
products of primary schools that does not enter high school, and in the 
improvement of the curriculam, so that more than half of those who enter 
high school will not drop out before having completed their course. Voca- 
tional-guidance -directors have been established in most provinces, and 
vocational guidance is becoming an integral part of the high-school curricu- 
lum. Increasing reliance is being placed on the ‘composite high school’ in 
provinces other than Quebec, where there have always been more distinct 
types of schools—academic, technical, agricultural, etc. In the Maritime 
Provinces the location and construction of composite rural high schools is 
an important part of the recent reorganization into larger administrative 
areas. Although awaiting the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Education, Ontario has already organized half the Province into township 
areas for elementary schools, and had organized 39 larger high-school 
districts by 1946. Saskatchewan is well advanced with the establishment of 
large administrative areas and Alberta, where the larger areas were adopted 
several years ago, has been experimenting with dormitories and school 
buses. British Columbia has recently undergone complete reorganization 
into larger units. 


Teacher Supply.—The shortage of teachers, which became acute dur- 
ing the later war years, is still a major problem. Figures for 1946 show a 
return to teaching of about 2,000 of the 5,000 men who left the profession 
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Elementary school pupils learn the use of the jig-saw in a wood-working class. 


during the war years. But the number of teachers without the minimum 
professional qualifications normally demanded increased in 1946 to more than 
5,000 (or 1 in 10) in eight of the provinces (Quebec excepted). _ 


In the matter of salaries an average increase of about $100 yearly for 
each of the three preceding years was maintained in 1946, making an average 
salary of $1,308 for all teachers, men and women, in the eight provinces. 
The changes of the war years substantially reduced the disparity between 
country and city salaries. In 1939 the teachers in one-room rural schools 
received an average salary of $607, while city teachers received $1,613; 
in 1946, rural teachers in the corresponding group were paid $1,181 and 
city teachers $1,926. But rural teachers continue to be a comparatively transient 
group, the majority moving from one school to another (or out of teaching 
altogether) every two years or less. The average tenure of city teachers 
by comparison is about. ten years. 


To aid the teachers who have returned after an absence from the 
profession and to help those who are doing their best with little knowledge 
and less preparation, the Departments of Education have tried various expe- 
dients. Special supervisors have been appointed. Inspectors and superin- 
tendents have been requested to stress supervision. Institutes are held, library 
books are made available, and permit teachers have been encouraged to take 
summer-school training or to enter Normal Schools. 2 


Exchange of teachers is being carried out under an interprovincial 
committee of the Canadian Education Association. For the year 1947-48 about 
40 exchanges were arranged between provinces, 64 between Canada and 
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the United Kingdom, and 4 between Canada and the United States. The 
Canada-United States Committee on Education, set up in 1944, has assisted 
or encouraged the operation of international workshops for teachers, exchange 
of teachers, lecturers, students, correspondence, and educational films and 
broadcasts. It has attempted to discover what Canadian students learn of 
United States history and what United States students learn of Canadian 
history. Its report shows that, with few exceptions, United States writers 
of history texts have not felt obliged to deal in any significant way with the 
history of Canada. Canadian text-books devote more space to United States. 
history, but fail to deal adequately with Canadian-United States relations. 


Health and Education.—The results of physical examinations necessary 
to obtain men for the Armed Forces drew attention to the substantial per- 
centage of Canadian youth who could not meet the required standards for 
mental or physical health. Attention has consequently been focused increas- 
ingly on physical education and mental hygiene in the schools. 
= The Canadian Education Association and Canadian Public Health 
Association, with financial support from the Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association, have set up a National Committee for School Health Research. 
The Minister of Health and the Minister of Education for each province 
have appointed a Provincial Committee for School Health Research. Pre- 
liminary surveys have revealed unsatisfactory conditions in a large proportion 
of the rural schools. 

The use of health-teaching aids varies greatly from school to school and: 
leaves considerable room for improvement. Perhaps the organizing of Junior 
Red Cross Branches has been the greatest single factor in the encouragement 
of healthful living habits and interest in health services. The St. John 
Ambulance Association has also promoted health teaching. 


Education of Exceptional Children.—The meeting of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children was held at Ottawa in 1947. This has added 
impetus to the work of providing services for those children who are not 
able to benefit fully from the usual classroom instruction, the deaf, blind, 
crippled, or otherwise handicapped, mentally retarded and mentally bright. 


Pupils in a_ tech- 
nical high school 
receiving their 
first lesson on 
connecting up sfa- 
tors of alternating 
current mofors. 


In Canada there are eight schools for the deaf in addition to a number 
of special classes in the larger cities. Some 1,171 pupils were enrolled in 
the schools for the deaf in 1944, while several hundred others benefited from 
similar instruction in special classes. In the schools for the deaf, pupils 
may learn to enjoy music, dance, play games, become skilled workers, become 
socially minded and in every way be prepared to take their place in the outside 
world. The correction of speech defects is emphasized in many Canadian 
Normal Schools, and specially prepared teachers conduct speech-correction 
‘classes for those who stutter, lisp, or have other impediments. 

Those who have imperfect vision or who are totally blind provide an 
equal challenge to educators. The provinces have established six residential 
schools where some 500 pupils learn Braille, participate in regular school 
classes, learn trades, and become socially competent. After long diligent 
practice, many gifted blind pupils attain proficiency in music and piano- 
tuning, but the majority learn home economics, weaving, basketry, woodwork, 
broom-making and allied trades. Supplementing these schools is a number 
of sight-saving classes for pupils with partial vision, both in the schools for 
the blind and in some city public schools. 

Handicraft and other opportunity classes are provided for students who 
are not suited-to the usual academic courses. While it is often assumed that 
the bright are capable of looking after themselves, a number of classes for 
gifted children have been in existence for ten or more years in Canada. 

Classes are also established for pupils of normal mentality who are 
crippled, or confined.in hospitals or sanatoria. Institutional classes are 
organized for children in shelters, orphanages, etc. Home instruction classes 
are undertaken by visiting teachers for pupils who are confined to their homes 
for periods up to three months and orthopedic classes for crippled or other- 
wise disabled children. Others are held for custodial cases of delinquents in 
reform and industrial schools. 

Correspondence courses are now available in all provinces which supple- 
ment formal education in regularly organized classes. They were first intro- 
duced to provide instruction for children living in rural districts who were 
qualified but unable to enter high school. Later they were extended for pupils 
in elementary grades. Recently the number in use has increased greatly. 
Unqualified or partially qualified teachers use them as lesson helps, or the 
pupils follow them and get what assistance they can from a_ supervisor 
where no teacher is available. 


Adult Education.—More than 96 p.c. of adult Canadians are literate, in 
the sense of being able to read and write. But there has been increasing 
recognition in the past few years that mere literacy is not enough, that 
there must be provision for citizenship education in adult years, and several 
Provincial Governments have recently established adult education agencies. 
Some of these operate as a branch of the Department of Education, others 
as independent boards financed by public money. In other provinces, inquiries 
have been proceeding with a view to comparable developments. The move- 
ment is assisted in all provinces by the services of the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education. 


Higher Education—The academic year 1946-47 represents the peak year 
for enrolment of ex-service students. Some 40,000 veterans were registered 
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A group of first-year university students in Aris hear a lecture on psychology. 


in special courses and the regular sessions of the universities. Applications 
for training had to be made within 15 months of the date of discharge. 
This focalized the entrance date of a large majority of trainees within the 
period 1946-47. With the exception of a few authorized deferments, it is 
estimated that more than 95 p.c. of the candidates who applied for education 
benefits had been accommodated in various schools and colleges by 1947. 

The humanities and social sciences, after experiencing a considerable 
slump during the years of the War, report higher registration. This is due 
in some measure to overcrowding in the schools of engineering, medicine 
and science, but in part, too, to the work of veterans’ counsellors. 


Subjects of study cognate to the problems of industrial relations record 
increased enrolment at both under-graduate and post-graduate levels. In 
1947, the Canadian Social Science Research Council called a conference of 
university personnel concerned with teaching and research in these fields. 
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Instruction for the most part is centred in the Departments of Economics 
and Psychology, but a few of the universities have Departments or Institutes 
of Industrial Relations. 

University teacher-training courses have regained and exceeded the pre- 
war levels of enrolment. Schools of nursing report capacity enrolment, 
and there has been some increase in the number of theological students. 

Extensive school construction programs, accompanied by wide-scale cam- 
paigns for increased capital funds and larger government grants, are under 
way. It is estimated that at least $30,000,000 will be required for essential 
building during the next ten years. A major part of this sum is for medical and 
science buildings. Some $10,000,000 is to be spent for new library buildings 
or extensions, and a substantial sum for recreational and cultural facilities. 


Summary Statistics of Education, 1945 


Type of Schooi or Course Institutions Pupils Teachers | Expenditure 
No. No. No. $ 

Provincially Controlled Schools 
Ordinary and technical day schools. . 31,644 1,997 , 883 78,167 
Evening schools......... Rene h. Ryans 400 68, 238 —— 

Correspondence courses..........6.+ 9 34,292 — 160,192,284 
SPCC SECHOOIS at aecre ee teu we hee 24 4,811 464 
INonmal SCHOOLS at arenes ee hs Seat 85 : 7,952 911 |) 

Privately Controlled Schools— ; 
Ordimary day2schoolss.. ssssst. ao ise 784 101,122 5,748 |\ 7 731.000 
Business training schools........... 173 29,478 1%3°\5 Datei) 

Dominion*Indiane Schools oe ee oe, 337 16,438 415 ZeA5SS Ot 

Universities and Colleges— 
Preparatory: courses: ©. 2 je se 56 25,059 1,652 | 
Courses of university standard...... 160 59,114 6,078 24,900 ,0C0 
Other courses at university......... 221 26,719 — |) 

CANS ier septate ie re hee Bee 33,691 2,371,106 94,208 194,978,895 


1 Affiliated institutions additional to classical and junior colleges included under institu- 
tions of university level. : 


Science and Research 


The war years demonstrated in the most forceful manner the importance 
of scientific research in the life of the modern nation, its necessity in fact for 
survival. The principal lesson to be learned from these and earlier years has 
been expressed by one writer, Professor J. B. Brebner, as follows: ‘Canada 
needs to detect, train, encourage, and retain every scholar she can find, for 
they will constitute the principal group who will keep Canada up with a 
rapidly changing world, who will bring Canadian brains and experience to 
bear on Canadian problems, and who will pass on to youth and to the 
nation at large the vital tradition from the past”. 

There has been considerable evidence of desire to apply the lesson in 
the past two years. From the employer’s standpoint the action of the Federal 
Government in establishing in 1946 a Royal Commission on Administrative 
Classifications in the Public Service may be cited. To attack the problem 
from the side of training, the National Conference of Canadian Universities 
established a Committee on Post-Graduate Training in 1945. In June, 1946, 
the Bureau of Technical Personnel in the Department of Labour launched 
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| an inquiry, on instructions from a Committee of the Cabinet and with the 
iy assistance of an. Inter-departmental Advisory Committee, on requirements 
throughout Canada for professionally trained persons in the next five years. 

The field of scientific research in Canada is exceedingly. broad. Certain 
Federal and Provincial Government Departments, as well as many private 
industrial concerns, maintain trained permanent scientific staffs for investiga- 
tion and research in their own fields. The universities have shown great 
initiative in research, but with the limited facilities at their disposal the 
task of carrying their discoveries to a conclusion is not always easy. However, 


Government and industrial laboratories are often able to pick up where the 
universities leave off. A special field of research is also covered by such 
institutions as the Ontario Research Foundation, the Banting Research 
Foundation and the Rockefeller Foundation. 


The ‘Shopmobile’ carries ma- 
chine-shop facilities and_in- 
__ struction to rural schools in 
Nova Scotia. Each unit accom- 
_ modates twelve pupils at 
_ one time and each class 
receives half a day’s in- 
_ struction per week during 
the school year. 


The National Research Council—The National -Research Council, 
founded in 1916, to provide a central organization for the conduct of research 
on problems of national scientific interest, has grown steadily. In November, 
1947, the staff comprised over 2,300 persons, half of them scientists, and 
laboratories included the main building at Ottawa (Physics, Chemistry and 
Applied Biology), Aeronautical and Hydrodynamic. Laboratories on the 
Montreal Road, the Atomic Energy Project at Chalk River, and the Prairie 
Regional Laboratory at Saskatoon. A Maritime Regional Laboratory is to 
be established at Halifax. 

The Division of Medical Research, continuing activities organized during 
the War, is sponsoring fundamental medical research through grants and 
fellowships in Canadian medical schools. The Division of Building Research 
is working closely with the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
in a comprehensive program of investigations designed to improve housing 
and to promote the knowledge and best use of building materials. To serve 
the smaller industries in the provision of technical advice on materials and 
processes, a Division of Information Services has been created in which the 
work of the Research and Development Branch of the Department of Recon- 
struction and Supply, including their field staff of some fifty district repre- 
sentatives, has now been merged. 


Direction of the Council’s activities is carried on by the President, two 
Vice-Presidents and seventeen other members of the National Research 
Council. Ministerial responsibility for the Council’s work is vested in the 
Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research, of 
which the Minister of Reconstruction and Supply is Chairman. 


Encouragement of scientific research on a national basis has been one 
of the continuing functions of the National Research Council of Canada. From 
its inception the Council has maintained a system of post-graduate scholarships 
for the assistance of brilliant students who have shown promise of research 
ability: These scholarships have also provided a measure of aid for the 
development in Canada of trained scientific personnel to meet the academic 
and industrial needs of the nation in the prosecution of fundamental and 
applied research. More than 1,800 graduate research workers have been 
trained by this means. ; 


A further measure of assistance has been through financial grants-in- 
aid to heads of science departments in Canadian universities, who have been 
enabled thereby to provide facilities for research that holders of post- 
graduate scholarships and other advanced students could do in various fields. 


Co-operation of the National Research Council with Canadian indus- 
trialists has led to the deyelopment of new industries for the production of 
essential metals and the improvement of processes in existing plants. Close 
and satisfactory relationships thus established have created a valuable liaison 
between industry and science. 


_The Social Sciences and Humanities—The Social Science Research 
Council was created in 1940 to improve the liaison among those doing research 
in the several fields and to promote research in various ways. Such associa- 
tions as the Canadian Agricultural Economics Society, the’ Canadian Com- 
mittee of the International Geographical Union, the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs, the Canadian Education Association, the Canadian 
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Atomic energy development, Chalk River, Ont. The President of the National Research 
Council has described this development as “the most heart-warming” of Canadian 
scientific achievements since 1939. It is the biggest thing Canada has done alone 
and has “set the seal of manhood on Canadian science”. 


Psychological Society and the Royal Society of Canada endorsed the project. 
The Council in its last report stated that its activities had been marked 
by an increasing concern with the major problems of the academic world, 
particularly in the universities where research has been hampered by the 
heavier teaching loads necessarily imposed on professors by the post-war 
demand for university training. Then, too, it has become very difficult to 
accommodate all those students who wish to take advanced courses. A 
co-ordinated effort is being made with the Canadian Universities Con- 
ference and the Humanities Research Council to deal with these problems. 
An expansion of graduate work in institutions across Canada is anticipated, 
an expansion that should increase the possibilities for effective research in 
such subjects as political science, sociology and anthropology. 


~The Humanities Research Council was organized in 1942 to strengthen 
the position of the humanities in higher education. Its constitution envisages 
an ad hoc body of active research scholars, representative of as many dis- 
ciplines and universities as possible. There are now sixteen members drawn 
from the staffs of fifteen universities who have, with aid from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, directed an extensive survey of the conditions of the humanities 
in Canada. Its report, which deals with the position of the humanities in 
secondary education and at various levels in the universities, indicates a need 


for concerted effort on the part of Canadian academic institutions if the 


traditional standards of culture are not to be impaired. 
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Public libraries in Canada are primarily urban institutions. In cities of 
over 10,000 population about 92 p.c. of the people have some measure of 
library service; in smaller urban centres the proportion is 42 p.c. While only 
5 p.c. of the rural population is at present provided with library service, the 
recent interest being shown in rural library service provided by regional 
and travelling libraries promises to alter this situation in the near future. 

In the larger centres the main libraries areiconducted as municipal institu- 
tions usually by a board appointed by the city or town council. The more 
numerous smaller libraries are conducted by voluntary associations. Small 
provincial grants are given to libraries of both types in most of the provinces, 
but not in New Brunswick, Quebec and Manitoba. There is a provincial 
centre for the direction and encouragement of public-library development in | 
the Public Libraries Branch of the Ontario Department of Education, and 
in the Public Library Commission of British Columbia. This seems to be 
one of the most effective means of assisting the library movement; public- 
library service is more complete in Ontario -and British Columbia than in 
the other provinces. Prince Edward Island now possesses a centre in the 
headquarters of its provincial library, and Nova Scotia in its recently founded 
Regional Libraries Commission. The Province of Saskatchewan has under- 
taken extensive reorganization of the libraries and a program of regional 
libraries is in process of development. 

The circulation of books in Canada is confined to about 40 p.c. of 
the population and averages about five books per person per year. It is 
estimated that about one-quarter of the patrons of libraries are children, which 
is approximately the same proportion that school enrolment bears to the total — 
population of the country. 

An analysis of the circulation of non-fiction books indicates that, among 
communities of different size, persons living in the larger communities read — 
more philosophy, and those living in the smaller communities more religion. 
Sociology and the arts are studied to a greater extent in the larger com- 
munities (except where there are regional libraries), while the smaller 
centres are high in literature, history and travel. Biography is popular every- 
where; next to travel books, it is on the whole the most popular class of 
non-fiction. . 


Creative Arts 


The National Gallery.—The work of the National Gallery has many 
facets. It plays its part in adult education as well as co-operating with 
primary, secondary and college systems of instruction. ‘i 

Over a period of more than 40 years, it has been assembling a per- 
manent collection representative of what is best in both ancient and modern 
styles. The collection is useful for the improvement of arts and industrial 
design. : 

The Gallery is not merely a repository. It assembles and circulates 
exhibitions, no less than fifteen being on tour at one time. Art galleries, 
schools, community centres, and other responsible organizations draw upon 
it as the source of many of their offerings to the public. Loans to small 
and new museums are also made. ; 
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Written lectures, illustrated by lantern slides, have been prepared for 
use in schools, colleges and local societies; reproductions of paintings with 
notes on appreciation have been made; there are classes for children at the 
Gallery itself and exhibitions of children’s work are features of the Gallery’s 


program. Public lectures are given at Ottawa and occasionally lecture tours 
are arranged in other parts of the country. 


yelve thousand students from 
30 centres of the United States 
ind Canada gathered aft 


An artist and expert wood carver 
at work in a Nova Scotian crafts 
centre. 


2 

School broadcasts on Canadian art were inaugurated in 1945 in co-opera- 
tion with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and films dealing with 
Canadian painting have been made in collaboration with the National Film 
Board. Silk screen prints, made at the Gallery and distributed widely, have 
made some Canadian works of art known in many parts of the world and 
these, together with other reproductions, are in considerable demand in 
Canadian schools. 


The Gallery also helped to organize the magazine Canadian Art, an 
important channel for publicizing the work and methods of Canadian artists. 

In all these ways the National Gallery has fulfilled the terms ‘of its 
charter in caring for its collections and in “the encouragement and cultiva- 
tion of . . . artistic taste and Canadian public interest in the fine arts, the 
promotion of the interests generally of art in Canada”. 


The Canadian Arts Council.—The Canadian Arts Council was estab- 
lished in December, 1945, following briefs to the Special Committee of the 
House of Commons on Reconstruction and Re-establishment by constituent 
associations. Among other things the briefs pictured a Canadian society in 
which the arts would become more closely integrated with the life of the 
Canadian people. 

It was proposed to establish “a government body to promote a national 
cultural program and provide music, drama, art and film services for all 
our people” in order to remedy a situation in which the people do not benefit 
from the arts, and whereby the artists function in such a narrow field “that 
they are forced into activities unsuited to their talents”. Other proposals 
considered improvement in industrial design, housing and town planning. 
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The following list of the sixteen bodies constituting the Cotiticil gives 
some idea of its breadth of interest :— 

The Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 

The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 

The Sculptors’ Society of Canada 

The Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour 

The Canadian Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers 

The Canadian Group of Painters 

The Canadian Society of Graphic Arts 

The Federation of Canadian Artists 

The Canadian Authors’ Association 

Le Societe des Ecrivains Canadiens 

The Music Committee 

The Canadian Society of Landscape Architects and Townplanners 

The Dominion Drama Festival 

The Canadian Handicrafts Guild 

The Canadian Guild of Potters 

The Arts and Letters Club. 


Mass Media of Communication 


Radio.—There are in Canada about three million radio receiving sets, 
or about one for every four persons in the population. Private receiving 
licences number about 1,800,000, many of these covering more than one set. 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation—A broadcasting system may 
be a powerful national instrument for education in the broadest sense. In the 
department of public information and adult education it utilizes such forms 
as talks, commentaries, interviews, forum and discussion programs, either 
in documentary or semi-dramatized educational form. Subject-matter may 
range from amusing yarns to discussions on world government, from modern 
art and Canadian literature to home economics and popular science. Broad- 
casts are in French or English and are intended for various groups of 
listeners. The CBC also carries international exchange programs and a 
number of commercial programs. The CBC has two national networks 
and provides coverage for most of Canada. Several stations have been oper- 
ating with increased voltage during the past few years. 


The operations of the CBC are given in more detail at pp. 161-163. 


The producer-director of the CBC 
drama series ‘Stage 48” speaks 
to the cast from the control 
room during rehearsal. 


J 


Motion Pictures.—There were 1,477 motion picture theatres operating in 


Canada in 1946 with box office receipts (including amusement taxes). 


amounting to $74,941,966 for the year, or $6-15 per capita of the population. 
The average admission price was 32-9 cents, allowing for 19 shows per capita. 


The National Film Board.—The duties of the Board, which consists 
of two Cabinet Ministers, three members of the Civil or Defence Services 
and three members outside the Civil Service, are: to advise on Government 
film activities, to co-ordinate National and Departmental film programs, to 
direct the distribution of Government films in Canada and abroad, and to 
co-ordinate and develop information service to supplement this distribution. 
Its primary duty is to present the Canadian scene, at home and abroad, in 
documentary films, still photographs and related graphic materials. Through 
these media, Canadians will be encouraged to learn more of the work and 
ways of their fellow citizens, and of Canada’s relationship to other nations. 
In Canada the Board’s films are distributed through 325 theatres, where 
they are seen by more than 2,000,000 people each month, and through 160 
rural circuits, 155 film libraries and 200 community film councils to a monthly 
audience exceeding 5,000,000. Outside Canada, films are distributed through 
the Board’s offices and through Canadian trade and diplomatic representa- 
tives and other agencies to 40 countries, in six different languages. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1947, the National Film Board completed 
214 film productions. The post-war emphasis is on educational and cultural 
films, based on domestic subjects. 


The Press——There are nearly 100 daily newspapers published in Canada, 
counting morning and evening editions separately. The circulation of English- 
language dailies is reported to be approximately 2,400,000 and French- 
language about 550,000. There are also 4 Chinese and 2 Yiddish dailies 
published in Canada. 


French daily newspapers have, as would be expected, a wide circulation 
in the Province of Quebec and some of the larger of these papers have been 
established in the Province for over 60 years. Ten of the 11 French-language 
papers are published in that Province, the other being in the adjoining 
Province of Ontario. Over 93 p.c. of the total circulation of the English 
and French dailies is in the urban centres of 20,000 population or over. 

Weekly newspapers have a somewhat wider circulation; only 61 p.c. of 
the stated circulation of weekly English-language newspapers is in cities of 
20,000 population or over and about 77 p.c. of the French-language weeklies. 

Foreign-language newspapers are more generally published as weeklies 
or semi-weeklies. In 1946 these newspapers had a stated circulation of about 


200,000, Ukrainian papers accounting for 65,000, German 32,000, Yiddish 


28,000 and Polish 15,000. 
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DISTANCES BETWEEN PRINCIPAL POINTS IN CANADA.* 


Nors.—Generally, the distances given are tlie shortest by railway. 


A knowledge of distances in miles between principal poinrs constitutes very useful information in these days of wide travel, but when an attempt is made to 
compile such data difficulties are at once encountered. Railway distances are the logical choice, even though road distances are of increasing interest to a vast body of 
travellers by automobile and are a useful alternative Railway distances represent usually the shortest practicable land distances between two points and even to-day 
the bulk of freight and passenger traffic is by rail. Again, distances by air (sometimes called ‘bee: ne’ distances) are only useful in practice to those who travel by air. 
This is a growing phase of transportation, ‘of course, but has not yet assumed such proportions that its tabulation should displace the more usual one. Again, it is 
not a difficult matter to estimate air-line distances from a map made to convenient scale, whereas the ordinary reader is not able to obtain railway distances easily. 

Even though it be decided to adopt railway distances as most useful, it is necessary to decide whether the mo: travelled route between two places or the shortest 
railway route should govern. In the tables given below, the distances between points are the shortest distances by railway and not necessarily the most travelled routes 
or the routes by which main trains travel. They are compiled principally from the railway time tables. The main table includes the capital of each province and some 
of the main shipping points chosen principally, but not altogether, by population; the subsidiary tables include distances of local importance. Included in the distances 
from Charlottetown is the distance lean Borden to Cape Tormentine, over which the trains are transported by ferry; similarly, the train ferry distance between Mulgrave 
and Point Tupper is included in the distance from Halifax to Sydney. In the main table all the distances from Victoria include the distance travelled by boat from 
Victoria to Vancouver. However, wherever possible, railway distances only are used. In certain distances from Three Rivers and from Quebec it is possible, by the 
use of ferries, to travel by shorter routes than those given in the tables, the rail route only being taken in these cases. 

Where boat routes are given, the best approximation of the distance travelled is used. 

The evel distances used are not necessarily the straight-line distances between points, but are the distances over the routes usually travelled by aeroplanes 
in good weather. 
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A Message from the 
Prime Minister 


of Canada 
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ority vote ina national 

ref eatin on nly 22, e enter Confed ation. 
An official d wa in 
October to work out the precise ‘eis Gftinion with the Cana 

dian Goyernment. The terms of union were signed in Ottawa 

nber 11 by the authorized representatives of Canada 

undland. The terms of union have to be approved 

ssion of Govern 


"athe @ ite of union on SEE v 
sain 31, 1949. 
s the tenth provir 
L acl comp! onfederation. Representativ 


Newfoundla k pe onference in Quebe 
in 1864, when the consti 
nation were laid and the door was 


The people f Canada will, 1am , welcome the 
new partner in Confederation. The peoples of New: 
foundland and Canada are in many ways already one 
people. For the most part they have sprung from 

kindred stock; they ha ind them the great 
traditions of liberty and democra f respect for the 

g f s and observance 

of the rule of Taw Mo Canada and New- 
foundland have co-ope in their common 
nd lived’ side by side as friendly 
ighbours in peace. Together, we may look for 
ward to building an even greater nation, to pre: 
tively the ideals and institutions 
we both cherish, and to providing for 

our children a greater measure of welfa 


Prime Minister. 


Ghe Year is 1497 


Jou AND Sepastian Casor 
leave Bristol, England, on a 
voyage of discovery to the 
New World. 


— 


St. John's Harbour, 
Newfoundland, 1948. 


—Courtesy, N.F.B. 
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This Reproduction of the Cabot Painting, by Harold Goodridge, a Newfound 
lander, that hangs in Government House, St. John’s, Newfoundland, depicts John 
Cabot on @ of his departure from Bristol in 1497. The central figure to the 
left of the Royal Standard is King Henry VII of England, under whose Royal 
Commission the Cabot discoveries were made, surrounded by high dignitaries of 
Church and State. 

The picture is the property of the Newfoundland Historical Soctety and has 
been reproduced in this Handbook by permission of that Society. 
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©Ghe Year is 1497 


JOHN AND SEBASTIAN CABOT 

| leave Bristol, England, on a 

| voyage of discovery to the 
New World. —> 


St. John’s Harbour, 
Newfoundland, 1948. 
—Courtesy, N.F.B. 


This Reproduction of the Cabot Painting, by Harold Goodridge, a Newfound- 
lander, that hangs in Government House, St. John’s, Newfoundland, depicts John 
Cabot on the eve of his departure from Bristol in 1497. The central figure to the 
left of the Royal Standard is King Henry VII of England, under whose Royal 
Commission the Cabot discoveries were made, surrounded by high dignitaries of 
Church and State. 


The picture is the property of the Newfoundland Historical Society and has 
been reproduced in this Handbook by permission of that Society. 


Courtesy, Dr. Burke, President, Newfoundland Historical Society 
Harold Goodridge, Esq., Artist 
and the Department of External Affairs. 


Photo by Ruggles, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
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Foreword 


Oue “‘Canada’’ Handbook Series was initiated nineteen years 
ago to supplement the field of the Canada Year Book by offering 
to teachers and pupils in the public schools and to Canadian 
citizens generally a brief and attractive record of current economic 
conditions at a price within the reach of all. The Year Book is 
primarily a detailed reference work and is not designed to meet the 
need for a popular publication medium of this kind. 


The growing popularity of the Handbook and the numerous 
special editions and reprints that have been required, by Govern- 
ment Departments and outside sources to meet their special needs, 
attest to the soundness of the original plan and to its value. 


The past two decades have seen expansion of the national 
economy in every direction and, since a considerable proportion of 
space in the Handbook is allocated to illustrations, the editorial 
task of giving a well-balanced presentation in a publication of this 
size and at low cost becomes more difficult each year. Currently 
many thousands of copies are being distributed abroad through 
our Diplomatic and Trade Commissioner Services and it is desir- 
able for this reason alone that the Canadian economy should be 
explained fairly completely and that appropriate feature material 
should be included. 


This year the frontispiece marks the recent decision of 
Newfoundland to enter the Canadian Confederation, an event that 
it is expected will be consummated in March, 1949, 
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Minister of Trade and Commerce 


Orrawa, January 1, 1949 
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Prefatory Note 


Ou IS Handbook has been prepared and edited in the Year 
Book Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
material that has, in the main, been obtained from the 
different Divisions of the Bureau. In certain special fields 
information has been kindly contributed by other branches 
of the Government Service. 


The Handbook is planned to give a balanced picture of 
the general economic and social structure of Canada, the 
weight of emphasis being placed from year to year on those 
aspecis that are currently of most 1mportance, since there 
is not space to deal adequately with all. Chapter material 
has been brought up to date as at the time of going to press. 
Special articles deal with ‘‘Canadian Petroleum Production 
and Outlook’; “Citizenship and Canadian Unity’; and 
“Canada’s Interest in the Alaskan Fur Seal’’. 
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Canadian asbestos going aboard S.S. ‘Manchester Guardian”, bound for the United Kingdom. Most of Canada’s 
production of asbestos is exported. For the first Jen months of 1948 588,507 tons were produced as 
compared with 538,689 tons in the corresponding period of 1947; exports during the 1948 period 
totalled 563,786 tons, up from 521,145 tons exported in the similar 1947 period. 


Introduction 


Economic Conditions 


at the Close of 1948 


Cee year 1948 was one of the 
most Prosperous in Canada’s history. 
Resources, both human and material, 
were more fully occupied in the pro- 
duction of goods and services to meet 
the every-day needs of people at 
home and abroad than ever before. 
The employment of the labour force 
approached the upper limit, placing 
a handicap upon further advance in 
the volume of production. 


Foreign Trade 


The lack of balance.in Canada’s 
international trade—the main source 
| of weakness one year ago—has now 

The Right Honourable C. D. Howe, M.P. been partially adjusted. A marked 
Minister of Trade and Commerce improvement has taken place but a 
sound basis for world trade has not 
been entirely restored. The main obstacle which faces Canada’s trading 
operations with most countries is still the lack of Canadian dollars or con- 
vertible exchange to pay for needed goods from this country. A real 
effort was made in 1948 toward closing the undesirable gap in the trade between 
Canada and the rest of the world. Owing to the fact that the favourable 
_ balance with Britain was decidedly excessive under conditions of transition, 
a part of the remedy was a reduction of exports from this country. Imports 
from Britain in the first nine months of 1948 rose more than $84,200,000 
while domestic exports receded $26,500,000 over the same period of 1947. 
Taking re-exports into consideration, the active balance dropped by over 
$111,000,000. The adverse balance with the United States, including the net 
exports of gold, dropped from $646,000,000 in the first nine months of 1947 
to about $178,000,000. 


The teamwork displayed between British exporters and the two Govern- 
ments to facilitate the flow of goods to Canada is most impressive. British 
producers and merchants have exerted themselves to hasten deliveries and 
make their goods more marketable kere, and shipments to Canadian importers 
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have been greatly accelerated by the encouragement of the British Govern- 
ment. The issue of import permits for British goods has been liberalized as 
a contribution toward the solution of exchange difficulties. Nevertheless, 
despite this general improvement, Canada’s overseas export position had 
entered a more critical phase at the close of 1948. Owing to the tight exchange 
position, British policy was directed to limiting still further her purchases 
from Canada for important basic commodities. But there is nothing in the 
present movement that does not confirm the rule that the sale of goods in 
the British market has been one of the most important contributions to 
Canadian prosperity. ; ; 

The desirability of maintaining the greatest possible trade with the United 
States must also be stressed. The steady decline in Canada’s holdings of 
United States dollars in 1947 arose from the inability of Canada’s customers 
abroad to pay for their purchases with gold or other readily negotiable currency. 
The steps taken late in that year to alleviate the stringency, by restricting 
imports and facilitating the movement of Canadian goods across the Border, 
resulted in a 10 p.c. decline in imports and a 40 p.c. increase in exports. These 
restrictions will be lifted on Jan. 1, 1949, in regard to all foodstuffs excepting 
processed fruits and vegetables, and certain items of domestic equipment. 

United States interest in the- Canadian economy will tend to increase, 
due in part to their greater dependence on the raw materials and industrial 
resources of outside countries. The investment of United States citizens 
in Canada amounts to about $5,000,000,000, four times as much as in any 
other country and equal to the total United States holdings in Europe. New 
direct and indirect investments are being made by private corporations and 
individuals on a larger scale than before the War but confidence in Canadian 
securities will continue in that capital market only if sufficient reserves of 
gold and United States exchange are accumulated. 

A far-reaching change in world trade patterns is in process. To fit 
into the altered situation Canada will have to make adjustments, particularly 
in finding new outlets for export products. For the foreseeable future, 
Britain will continue to provide Canada with a limited though valuable and, 
it is to be hoped, continuing market for staple agricultural products and the 
United States, by means of the purchases for Europe’s benefit, will help 
not only to stabilize the Canadian economy but progressively to alleviate the 
dollar stringency. The existence of unprecedented deficits in the international 
transactions of most countries is characteristic of the post-war world, but a 
definite betterment in Canada’s position was achieved during 1948. 


Capital Expansion 


The general level of prosperity was due largely to expansion in capital 
expenditures which were greater than in any other year. Expenditure on 
plant and equipment is a strategic factor in the national economy. As a 
part of the money spent in this connection is handed on to employees who 
then disburse a large proportion for the necessities of life, the generating 
influence cannot be measured by the original expenditure alone. Such 
expenditures are estimated at more than $4,250,000,000 for 1948. Prices 
and wage rates had a bearing on the amount of this expenditure and the 
outlay reflected, to a certain extent, the increase in cost compared with the 
preceding year. The physical amount of plant and equipment built, however, 
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’ The Canadair factory is 

: one of the largest air- 
craft plants in Canada. 
When its war work 
ended, this plant under- 
took for the Government 
the development of 
aircraft suitable for 
military and civil trans- 
port services. 


A fleet of 22 Canadair Fours, manufactured at Montreal, will soon be in service on Britain's 
global air system and another fleet of four on the Canadian Pacific Airlines Pacific 
service from Canada to Australia and the Far East. This aircraft is now standard 

CA equipment. 


also showed expansion. Construction companies found it easier to obtain 
materials and labour, but the Canadian and world-wide shortage of steel 
affected many forms of new investment. 


Housing expenditures were considerably greater than in the preceding 
vear allowing for the completion of 80,000 units. The housing shortage has 
been accumulating since the end of the major economic cycle in 1929 and 
during the war period, 1939-45, the construction cf dwellings for civilian use 
was almost at a standstill. Production of certain building requirements 
increased greatly during the year but delayed deliveries in other lines were 
still a disconcerting influence. 


The iron and steel industry occupies a strategic position, being the main 
influence in supplying producers equipment and durable goods of many 
descriptions. The output of steel and pig iron was from 8 to 9 p.c. greater 
in the first ten months of 1948 than in the same period of the preceding year. 
The increase of employment in the primary steel industry at nearly 11 p.c. 
suggests a slight recession in production per man-hour. Expenditures for 
machinery and equipment alone amounted to $1,290,000,000. Household 
utilities and passenger cars are again flowing freely to the home market and 
the demand in these lines is still strong despite high prices. 


The modernization and expansion of capital equipment during the 
past three years has greatly broadened the nation’s potential for raising the 
standard of living above the present high levels. Immediate prospects are 
excellent as shown by the rise of 31 p.c. in contracts awarded during the 
first 11 months of 1948. 


Production 


The value of production reached an all-time high during 1948 and 
volume was greater than in the preceding year. Developments of the year 
lessened somewhat the intensive world demand for goods, and consumers in 
the home market discovered that a considerable number of commodities 
were in ample supply to meet their needs. 


Agriculture.—Farm income established a record, reflecting in part 
the generally higher prices. Favourable weather during the growing season 
resulted in a more bountiful harvest than in 1947 and there was a ready market 
both in Canada and abroad for practically the whole output at prices assuring 
an excellent return to Canadian farmers. The wheat crop at 393,000,000 bu. 
was about 56,000,000 bu. higher than in 1947. The 1948 crop and the carry- 
over as of July 31 was placed at about 469,000,000 bu. and the portion available 
for sale will be disposed of to better advantage than the 1947 crop, the British 
contract calling for 140,000,000 bu. 


Live-stock feeds of most kinds were reasonably plentiful favouring a 
heavy production of dairy and meat products. The harvests of oats and 
barley were 28 p.c. and 9 p.c. higher, respectively, than in 1947 and the crop 
of most other grains was considerably heavier. 


The production of cheese suffered because of the heavy domestic demand 
for other dairy products and the British contract was not entirely filled. 
Canadian per capita consumption of beef and pork has risen sharply in recent 
years. Export control of cattle and beef was lifted in the late summer, 
restoring the United States market after a lapse of six years. The 1949 
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British contract for 50,000,000 lb. of cheese at 30 cents per lb., exclusive of 
transportation charges, is unchanged from last year. The arrangement for 
bacon and pork is reduced by 35,000,000 lb. to 160,000,000 Ib., the price 
E remaining the same as in 1948. The reduction in the agreement for eggs 
from 74,000,000 doz. to 46,000,000 doz. may be offset by the partial removal 
of restrictions on exports to other markets, and at least a part of the price 
reduction may be absorbed by economies in operating and processing. 


Mining.—Consumption of products from Canadian mines domestically 
and abroad has been marked by an upward long-term trend accompanied by - 
an industrial growth that shows promise of continuing well into the future, 
since large areas are still rebuilding their economy following the destruction 
caused by the War. Rearmament, depending upon the scale of operations, 
threatens to impose a strain on the supply of metals and minerals. 

Due to marked increases in the output and prices of most products of 
the mines, a considerable advance in the value of mineral production was 
achieved in the year under review. 

The Yellowknife gold camp in the Northwest Territories has developed 
rapidly, affording an excellent example of how mineral development can 
open up outlying areas and pave the way for settlement. The Leduc and 
Lloydminster oil fields are contributing greatly toward the petroleum-product 
requirements of the Prairie Provinces. Additional mineral prospects 
include the titanium-bearing deposits of ilmenite in the Lake Allard area of 
Quebec, and the extensive undeveloped iron-ore deposits near the Quebec- 
Labrador boundary offer to foster the expansion of heavy industry on a 
widespread basis. No other industry has promoted such a degree of expansion 
in the north as has mining. The problems that mining engineers and oil 
men have faced and solved have been most perplexing and difficult, 
but they have opened the doors to an understanding of the extent of the 
resources that lie underground. Exploitation of these resources has scarcely 
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begun and much the greater part of mineral-bearing territory has not even 
been surveyed or examined. 


Manufacturing.—The marked expansion in the production of manu- 
factured goods has been outstanding during the period from 1938 to the 
present. The output was more than doubled during the year of maximum 
war production compared with any pre-war year. The only interruption 
in the upward movement during the latest ten years occurred in 1945 and 
1946. The volume of production and the workers employed in manufacturing 
plants were at slightly higher levels in 1948 than in 1947. Industrial con- 
cerns, in large measure, were relieved during the later year of the great operat- 
ing difficulties encountered during 1947 in the procurement of raw materials 
and components and the 1948 rate of production must be regarded with 
satisfaction in view of the urgency of consumer needs. The marked rise in 
the prices of manufactured goods in the past 20 months confirms the intensity 
of demand. 


Manufacturing tends to promote the most efficient utilization of the 
nation’s resources. Increasing manufacturing production linked to efficient 
operation will retard the upward trend in selling prices and can contribute 
toward solving the problem of the lack of balance in international trade. 


Employment.—A most encouraging feature of the economic picture 
is the high level of employment. The labour force now exceeds 5,000,000 
and the numbers of unemployed are reduced to very small proportions. 
Reports from Employment Offices indicate that employers are rather less 
willing than formerly to employ temporary help, with the result that there is 
a general decline in labour turnover. However, placements by the Employ- 
ment Service continued active throughout 1948; for example, during September 
16,700 persons per week received jobs. Registrations during the year were 
heavy among immigrants and new entrants to the labour force. 


The position with respect to strikes and lockouts was substantially 
better, the time lost in the first ten months of 1948 having been 62 p.c. less 
than in the same period of 1947. 


The paid workers were a larger proportion of the population in 1948 
than at any other time since the inception of the statistics at the termination 
of the First World War. The proportion, at slightly more than 26 p.c. 
compared with 16:5 p.c. in 1933, indicates the more favourable conditions 
arising from the satisfactory utilization of human resources. Assuming 
that the productivity of labour has been approximately maintained, the 
real per capita output of Canada was greater in 1948 than at any other time 
in a quarter-century. 

In the first ten months of 1948 Canadians received in salaries and wages 
a total of $5,879,000,000 which is an increase of 15 p.c. over the same period 
of 1947. The average weekly rate at Nov. 1, 1948, in the eight main industrial 
groups was $42-16 against $37-79 on the same date of the previous year. 
The rate has been mounting steadily since before the War. 


Retail Trade 


The outlay of consumers for goods and services is the largest component 
of the national expenditure. The total consumer outlay for 1947 was nearly 
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$8,900,000,000 and available evidence points to a further increase in 1948. 
The gain in retail sales was 11 p.c. over the first nine months of 1947 but price 
increases affecting a wide range of commodities were a potent factor in the 
extent of the advance. 

A closer balance between demand and supply was discernible in 1948. 
Consumer demand was checked by the persistent advance in prices at the 
retail level. Demand is now less urgent and more discriminating for semi- 
durable goods. High-priced merchandise sold less readily as the year pro- 
gressed and some industries encountered growing difficulty in disposing of 
the output at the anticipated prices. Weaknesses may be expected to spread 
because of consumer resistance and the saturation of particular markets with 
surplus goods. ‘There is still reason for concern about the danger of further 
increases in many lines particularly where domestic, defence and foreign 
demands overlap. 


Prices 


As a counterpart of the prevalent prosperous conditions, commodity 
prices have advanced without important interruption since the termination of 
the War. The advance of the latest two years has been without precedent in 
Canadian price history; the wholesale index, rising 35 p.c. in 20 months, was 
only 3-1 p.c. less than the maximum reached shortly after the First World War. 


T.S.S. “Prince George” passing under Lions Gate Bridge, Vancouver, on June 10, 1948, on 
her maiden voyage to Skagway, Alaska. She was built on Canada’s west coast and 
designed especially for service to Alaska via the famed Inside Passage of the North 
Pacific Coast. 


As a buyers’ market is substituted for a sellers’ in one sector after another, 
the general upward trend of prices will be curbed. Memories of previous 
price collapses and of depression have created a spirit of caution in the business 
community despite the prosperity of recent years. There never has been a 
prosperous period of substantial magnitude in which speculative buying 
has been kept within such narrow limits. The caution of consumers in 
making purchases of some lines in ample supply is a deterrent to further price 
advances in those commodities but, as regards major price changes, much 
depends on the movement of world prices, particularly those of the United 
States. Also the price levels will depend to a large extent on international 
relationships. 


Finance 


Dominion Expenditures.—The grand total expenditure of the Federal 
Government was more than $996,000,000 in the first seven months of the year 
ending Mar. 31, 1949, about 7 p.c. less than in the same period of the previous 
fiscal year. The surplus of nearly $534,000,000 was larger than anticipated. 
However, increased expenditures in the early months of 1949 may have to 
be met, including the repayment of the refundable portion of income taxes 
and provision for defence plans with stockpiling of essential materials, 


The post-war aim of fiscal policy has been a long-term counter-cycle 
program to ensure full employment of all the factors of production. The 
corner-stone of such a program is an adequate volume of permanent invest- 
ment. During post-war years large increases in private investments and 
consumer expenditures have replaced the government spending of the war 
years as the main influence in the maintenance of a high income level. So 
long as the indicated policy continues it will entail greatly increased govern- 
mental expenditures during times of depression when private investment 
tapers off. These may be financed by taxation surpluses accumulated during 
‘prosperous years and thus the normal reaction to depressed economic con- 
ditions can be prevented or at least considerably modified. The plan assumes 
the abandonment of annual budget balancing in favour of an approximate 
balance over the period of a complete business cycle. 


Banking.—The increase in the money supply of Canada has recently 
slackened its pace after advancing sharply from 1942 to 1946. The average 
for the first nine months of 1948 was less than 6 p.c. greater than in the same 
period of 1946. This limited advance in the means of payment has had 
a restraining influence on the price structure. 


As the Canadian banking system makes a major contribution to national 
economic progress, it is a matter of satisfaction that the structure has been 
readjusted to meet the post-war requirements of business and industry. A 
marked increase has been shown in commercial lending while the proportion 
of the holdings of government securities to assets has declined: In the three 
years 1946-48 the amount of commercial loans has risen by 54 p.c. to more 
than $2,011,000,000 including loans to business, industries and primary 
activities, while the ratio of holdings of government securities to assets has 
dropped from 50 p.c. to 40 p.c. This indicates the flexible realignment of 
the major elements of banking resources to the rapidly changing requirements 
of the chief sectors of the national economy. 
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Wheat harvesting in Western Canada. 
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Canadian Petroleum 
Production and Outlook’ 


Canadian Petroleum in Relation to World Supply 


Cetra ebns has been brought into a position of world 
prominence on account of the relatively cheap methods by which it can be 
transported, the ease with which it can be converted to power and the efficiency 
with which it can be used for fuel. It has, therefore, become of vital import- 
ance in highly industrialized countries with the result that within the past — 
few years the demands for it have grown so enormously that the supply has 
been inadequate in spite of expanded production. In 1947 Canada produced 
7,729,483 bbl. of crude oil or slightly more than 8 p.c. of the amount consumed. 
The remainder, consisting of 69,828,000 bbl. of crude oil and 16,268,000 bbl. 
of petroleum products, was imported. Thus the availability of petroleum 
in the world’s markets, particularly in the Western Hemisphere, is of great 
importance to Canada where consumption is now about 270 gallons per 
capita per year. 


In the past Canada’s main imports of petroleum came from the United 
States where an excess of oil was previously available for export. In 1947, 
however, imports into that country were about equal to exports and it is now 
recognized that in the near future the United States will become a net import- 
ing country. This has not come about by declining production because in 
1947 production in the United States exceeded the yield of the peak war year 
of 1945 by 423,700 bbl. a day and by September, 1948, this had risen another 
99,500 bbl. to a record daily production rate of 5,525,000 bbl. The increase 
in demand, however, has surpassed the discovery rate with the result that 
to-day the United States is using more oil than the entire world used in 1938. 
The increase in the production rate confirms the belief that the United States 
has not yet reached its maximum yield but the presently developed fields are 
‘ now producing at or very close to their maximum efficient rates and there is — 
no excess available crude oil productive capacity. 


In 1947 the total oil production of the world amounted to 3,004,424,000 
bbl. or 8,231,000 bbl. a day (World Oil, July 1948). According to the 
Director, Oil and Gas Division, Washington, the proven crude oil reserves of 
the United States are about 21,000,000,000 bbl. or 31-6 p.c. of the world’s 
proven reserves of 70,400,000,000 bbl. This is oil capable of production 
through wells which in the United States in 1947 yielded 1,920,026,000 bbl. 
or 63-9 p.c. of the world yield. Venezuela with 11-3 p.c. of the world reserves 
yielded 14-5 p.c. of the total world production. Thus in the Western Hemis- 
phere, which has 47-5 p.c. of the world’s developed oil reserves, 42-8 p.c. are 
in the United States and Venezuela and these two countries in 1947 produced 
78-4 p.c. of world oil supply. Canada with only about 0-3 p.c. of the world’s 


* Prepared by Dr. G. S. Hume, Chief, Geological Survey of Canada, Department of 
Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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developed reserves uses 3-1 p.c. of world production. It is thus apparent 

if in the future Canada cannot draw more heavily on the United States for . 
oil imports these will probably have to come from Venezuela, the only other 
large source in the Western Hemisphere. In 1947 Canada imported 69,828,000 
bbl. of which 38,909,000 bbl. came from the United States, 27,797,000 bbl. 
from Venezuela and the remainder from Colombia, Trinidad and Mexico. 
The amount received from Venezuela has greatly increased in recent years. 


The Eastern Hemisphere has 52-5 p.c. of the world’s proven reserves. 
Of these 42-3 p.c. is in the Middle East and 7-4 p.c. is in the U.S.S.R. with 
only 2-8 p.c. in other Eastern Hemisphere countries including all Europe and 
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the Far East. The Middle East oil is little developed and in 1947 there were 
only 211 producing wells in contrast to 428,522 wells in the United States. Thus 
at a comparable stage of development, in view of the indicated reserves of 
the Middle East, it is altogether likely that the reserves in the Eastern 
Hemisphere will greatly exceed those in the Western Hemisphere. 


Thus in the world to-day there are only two areas with large oil production 
in excess of local requirements. These are the Caribbean area of the Western 
Hemisphere, in which the main excess supply is in Venezuela with a present 
production of 1,300,000 bbl. a day, and the Middle East in the Eastern Hemis- 
phere, where the potential supply is enormous, far exceeding any other area 


in the world but from which production in 1947 was only 303,829,000 bbl. 


or at the rate of 832,400 bbl. a day. It is generally conceded that under 
conditions of stability the Western Hemisphere is capable of supplying its oil 
requirements for may years to come but vigorous search for new supplies 
is needed to keep reserves at a safe level. Economic methods of obtaining 
oil from oil shales and other sources are being investigated and already 
synthetic plants to convert natural gas into oil products are under construction 
in the United States. 


The Oil Situation in Canada 


Eastern Canada.—Canadian oil resources are very unevenly distributed. 
More than 99 p.c. of the proven reserves are in Western Canada east of the 
mountains. Early oil operations, however, were mostly confined to Eastern 
Canada. Drilling began in Ontario in 1860 and prolific production followed. In 
New Brunswick in 1859, interest was aroused in an area east of the Petitcodiac 
River and four wells were drilled. These‘were followed by seven more wells 
in 1876-79 and beginning in 1901 a further drilling program resulted in the 
completion of 78 wells, a number of which, however, were rather shallow. 
Several thousand barrels of oil were produced. The development of the 
present Stony Creek field, west of the Petitcodiac River, began in 1907. 
In the Gaspe Peninsula of Quebec attention had been drawn to the oil seepages 
as early as 1836 but actual drilling operations were not attempted until 
1865-66 and small quantities of oil were produced. The drilling program 
was greatly expanded in 1889 and more than 50 wells were completed. A 
small refinery to handle the few thousand barrels of oil that were produced 
was built in 1900-01. All operations ceased in 1902 but sporadic drilling 
activity has continued throughout the years culminating in the exploration 
campaign now being undertaken. 


The area undoubtedly has favourable structural conditions for the 
occurrence of petroleum but it has yet to be demonstrated that among the 
petroliferous succession of strata there are beds with sufficient porosity to 
form reservoirs capable of yielding copious supplies of oil. Also there are 


undoubtedly favourable sedimentary conditions in Nova Scotia and New 


Brunswick and an exploration program has been proceeding in the area between 
Moncton and Sussex. Attempts to find oil on Prince Edward Island ceased 
in 1945 when a well drilled from a pier in Hillsborough Bay near Governor 
Island was abandoned in salt beds at a depth of 14,696 feet without having 
reached the possibly productive formation. 


In 1947 imports of crude oil for refining into the Maritimes and Quebec 
were 4,158,107 bbl. from the United States, 21,656,171 bbl. from Venezuela 
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and 2,636,476 bbl. from Colombia, Trinidad and Mexico, a total of 28,450,754 
bbl. This oil is transported by ocean tanker either to Canadian refinery 
ports or to Portland, Maine, whence a 12-inch 234-mile pipe line with a 
capacity of 60,000 to 70,000 bbl. a day runs to Montreal. It is reported 
that by the construction of an additional 20-inch pipe line when steel becomes 
available the capacity will be increased to 175,000 bbl. a day. 


Production of oil in Ontario has continued since 1858 when oil was 
produced from shallow wells. After the completion of the Drake Well in 
Pennsylvania drilling into the bedrock in Ontario opened up a number of 
oil fields with the result that for a time production exceeded consumption 
and, as the wells could not be controlled, a considerable amount of oil was 


wasted. By 1894, however, production had reached a peak of 829,104 bbl. 


and since that time there has been a decline to the present production of 120,000 
to 130,000 bbl. a year. The search for natural gas in Ontario in recent years 
has been more intense than the search for oil but small new oil fields continue 
to be found. ‘There is no possibility that any large discoveries sufficient to 
meet requirements will be found. 


In addition to a domestic production of 130,135 bbl. in 1947, Ontario 
refineries imported 21,192,461 bbl. of crude oil from the United States, 
5,952,463 bbl. from Venezuela and 421,601 bbl. from Trinidad and Colombia. 
Oil comes to the large Sarnia refinery by pipe line from the United States and 
the supply is now partly derived from Venezuela through tanker shipments to 
Atlantic ports. The imports of crude oil into all Eastern Canada in 1940 


were 35,852,940 bbl. whereas in 1947 they were 56,017,279 bbl., an increase 


of more than 56 p.c. in seven years, indicative of the increased consumption of 
oil products that is still continuing. ; 


The Prairie Provinces.—Recent developments in the Prairie Provinces 
indicate that for this part of Canada self-sufficiency in petroleum requirements 
is now in sight and indeed an excess may become available for use elsewhere. 
The greatest search for oil that Canada has ever experienced is now taking 
place in Alberta. Sedimentary strata occupy a basin of marine deposition 
extending from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic Ocean in the vicinity of the 
Mackenzie River delta. In the United States in Texas, New Mexico and 
the northern Rocky Mountain States many oil fields have been found within 
this sedimentary basin in relatively moderately folded beds and similar 
favourable conditions occur in Canada where intensive exploration is now 
being undertaken and where such fields as Leduc and Norman Wells have 
already been found. It is anticipated, therefore, that present developments 
are only the beginning of what, it is hoped, will develop into a major oil- 
producing area. 


For many years after its discovery in 1924, the Turner Valley field in 
the foothills, 40 miles southwest of Calgary, was the principal producer. 
The original drilling in this field took place in 1913-14 but the deeper limestone 
productive zones were not reached at that time. From 1924 to 1936 the 
production was altogether light oil or naphtha recovered from natural gas 
which was largely wasted. Subsequent to 1936 the greater part of the pro- 
duction was light-gravity crude oil from depths of 6,500 to 9,000 feet. The 
peak production of the field was reached in February, 1942, when a maximum 
yield of more than 29,000 bbl. was obtained. Since that time production 
has declined to less than half that amount. Turner Valley was the main source 
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of oil in Canada during the War of 1939-45 and in order to maintain as high 
a productive capacity as possible the Federal Government, through a Crown 
Company, sponsored the drilling of 22 wells in a part of the Turner Valley 
field that was then regarded as commercially uneconomic. Twenty-one of 
these wells were successful and production has been better than originally 
anticipated. The wells are still yielding oil and their accumulated production 
is now more than 1,500,000 bbl. The search for extensions and new productive 
zones in Turner Valley has been continued throughout 1948 and it now appears 
that a new phase of development is commencing in the north end of the field. 


The search for oil throughout the Prairie Provinces was vigorously 
maintained during the War and several new oil fields were discovered. Since 
the War the search has been intensified and a large expansion in development 
has occurred. New fields discovered include: Vermilion in 1939, East Taber 

in 1942, West Taber in 1944, Conrad in 1944, North Princess in 1944, South 

Princess in 1946, Lloydminster with renewed activity in 1943 leading to 
intensive development beginning in 1944, Leduc in 1947 with the Woodbend 
extension both in the Devonian and Cretaceous in 1948, the gas-distillate 
Pincher Creek field in 1948, the Armena and Redwater discoveries in 1948, 
of which the results as yet cannot be fully assessed although Redwater is 
undoubtedly of major importance. In addition to these petroleum develop- 
ments several new natural-gas fields were found and one greatly extended 
while a very important gas- -distillate field was opened up at Jumpingpound 
in 1944, 
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Canada’s first fluid catalytic cracking unit, the most impressive of four major units added 
to Imperial Oil’s Montreal East refinery in 1948. The new unit will increase the pro- 
duction of higher octane gasolines and other petroleum products. 


Among the new fields the discovery of Leduc and the expansion. of 
Lloydminster have had a most beneficial effect on increased production in 
1948. These fields are complementary in that Leduc produces light crude 
oil capable of refining into high-grade light products whereas the Lloyd- 
minster production is heavy asphaltic-base oil best suited for lower-grade 
petroleum products, asphalt and fuel oil. The two oils, therefore, largely 
supplement one another in supplying products needed for the Prairie markets. 
Both fields have continued to expand rapidly and for July, 1948, production 
of oil from Alberta was 33,369 and Saskatchewan 3,096 or a total of 36,465 bbl. 
a day with imports of crude oil from the United States for Prairie refineries 
dropping to 460,885 bbl. or an average of 14,860 bbl. a day. This is a very 
considerable improvement compared with July, 1947, when imports of crude 
oil for the Prairie Provinces were 638,200 bbl. or an average of about 20,600 
bbl. a day. It is altogether likely, therefore, with continued expansion 
particularly in the Leduc and Woodbend fields that domestic production 
will be adequate for the Prairie market by the end of 1948. 


The Leduc and Woodbend discoveries occurred at a most opportune 
time when the demand for oil was increasing and the production was showing 
a gradual decline. Not only has exploration for petroleum been greatly 
stimulated but the Leduc-Woodbend field gives promise of becoming a 
major producing area with recoverable oil from present proven acreage 
estimated to be considerably in excess of 100,000,000 bbl. and may be even 
more than 200,000,000 bbl. The oil occurs in two zones in Devonian lime- 
stones at depths of 5,100 to 5,400 feet. An interesting feature of this field 
is that the lower zone is thought to be a coral-reef deposit. Drilling during 
the War under the Canol Project established the fact that production in the 
Norman Wells field of the Mackenzie River area also occurs in a coral reef. 
Coral reefs are known in the Devonian southwest of Great Slave Lake and 


Gas and oil products refinery, Turner Valley, Alta. 


Loading racks and tanks at an Alberta refinery. 


elsewhere in the Mackenzie District and it is not improbable, therefore, that 
between Leduc and Norman Wells in the area east of the Rocky Mountains 
other coral reefs may be found under conditions suitable for oil accumula- 


tion. ‘This together with favourable sedimentary conditions for the occurrence | 
of oil in the Cretaceous and other Mesozoic beds has given ground for the 


hope that, in the large area comprising the western part of the Prairie Provinces 
and extending into the northeast part of British Columbia, the southeast 
part of the Yukon and the basins of the lower Liard and Mackenzie Rivers 
in the Northwest Territories, there may be very extensive oil deposits. | 


In the late summer of 1948 drilling in the Redwater area, about 30 miles 
northeast of Edmonton, discovered a new oil field that gives promise of 
being of major importance. ‘The thickness of the porous oil-filled reservoir 
beds is 140 feet and the production of individual wells is, therefore, likely to 
be large both in daily and ultimate yield. The size of the field is not yet 
indicated by drilling but, based on presently known structural data, it will 
undoubtedly be quite extensive. Production from this field, together with 
that from other fields, is likely to lead to a surplus of oil in Alberta above 
local requirements. Plans for a pipe line to Regina are under way and 
time of construction will be dependent on the availability of steel pipe. 


The Pacific Area.—There are no oil fields on the Pacific Coast in Canada. 
The prolific Tertiary oil fields of California are in marine sediments but 
beds of equivalent age in Western Canada are mainly non-marine and the 
prospects of finding oil in them are not considered good. . Therefore all oil 
used in British Columbia is imported. On the east side of the Province a 
certain amount is derived from Alberta but the supply for Vancouver and 
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New Westminster refineries is derived wholly from foreign sources. Before 
the War this imported oil came exclusively from California. During the 
War, however, demands on California production became so great that it 
was necessary to import oil into British Columbia through the Panama 
Canal from Venezuela. After the War, California again became the source of 
nearly all imported British Columbia oil and there is no doubt this situation 
will continue as long as California can meet the tremendous demands that 


are being made on its supply. Production in California reached 951,000 bbl. 


a day in June, 1948, but some concern is being expressed that only for a 
limited time will the reserves be adequate to meet the greatly increased 
consumption unless more major discoveries are made. Thus the situation 
in British Columbia is not entirely satisfactory from the long-term viewpoint. 
In 1947 imports of crude oil into British Columbia were 6,261,415 bbl. from 
California, 188,433 bbl. from Venezuela and 63,719 bbl. from Colombia. 
This is equivalent to a consumption of 17,845 bbl. a day in 1947: in the first 
six months of 1948 this rose to 18,485 bbl. a day. 


_ The prospects for developing supplies of oil in the Peace River area of 
British Columbia are relatively good. Except for the Alaska Highway.this 
area is largely lacking in roads and much of it is difficult of access. In 
addition, local markets for oil products are insignificant so that an outlet, 
either southward to the Prairies where there is already a good supply or 
westward to the Pacific where there is a growing demand, would have to be 
found. In order that an outlet might be economically constructed to the 
west through a mountainous terrain a minimum reserve of not less than 
300,000,000 bbl. of oil would have to be proven. Thus the initial expenditures 


for exploration, discovery, development and outlet would be extremely large 


before any significant quantity of oil could be marketed. It is not surprising, 
therefore, under these conditions that even though the prospects in the Peace 
River area of British Columbia may be relatively good there has as yet been 
very little prospecting for oil. 


Another area in British Columbia that in the past has aroused some 
interest is the Flathead Valley in the southeast part of the Province. Oil 
seepages are present there, though under rather unusual geological conditions. 
Perhaps because of this, and owing to the fact that the only access by road 
is from the United States, the area has not received the attention it would 
seem to merit. 


_ The Northwest Territories.—During the War under the Canol Develop- 
ment Project, the Norman Wells field on the Mackenzie River, 90 miles south 
of the Arctic Circle, was greatly extended. The work was undertaken purely 
as a defence operation. Normally, it would have been quite uneconomic 
because of the remoteness of the field from markets and the lack of roads 
and other transport facilities. After the threat to the Northwest had passed, 
operations under the Canol Project ceased. 


This field was discovered in 1919 and a small refinery was constructed 
to produce petroleum products for local consumption from the yield of 
four wells. Drilling begun in 1942, however, revealed that a large part of 
the oil field is under the Mackenzie River between the east bank and Bear 
and Goose Islands, parts of which are productive. The total area of the 


field is about 4,010 acres of which 1,870 acres underlie the Mackenzie River 
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where ice conditions prevent the location of wells. Directional drilling may 
possibly drain 460 acres of the area under the River. It is estimated that 
36,250,000 bbl. of oil can be recovered. 


The oil in the Norman Wells field is derived from a coral reef in Upper 
Devonian sediments. The top of the reef limestone occurs at a depth of 
about 1,050 feet but as the reef is in a west-dipping succession of beds this 
depth increases westward to about 2,000 feet on Bear Island at the western 
edge of the field. Capacities of the wells are variable up to 1,000 bbl. a day 
but production was taken at moderate rates in accordance with good con- 
servation practices. Up to May, 1944, when the contract under the Canol 
Project ended, 64 productive wells had been drilled. 


Under the Canol Project a 578-mile pipe line with 10 pumping stations 
was constructed from Norman Wells to Whitehorse, Y.T. With the excep- 
tion of 140 miles of 6-inch pipe on the Whitehorse end, the line was 4-inch 
and capable of delivering 3,000 to 4,000 bbl. a day, which was not sufficient 
for an economic operation. Oil was put into the pipe line in December, 1943, 
and 971,854 bbl. of oil were delivered at Whitehorse before the cessation of 
operations in March, 1945. 


Subsequent to the Canol operations Imperial Oil, Limited, drilled 15 
wells in various parts of the Mackenzie Basin extending from Sans Sault 
Rapids and Mountain River in the north to Radstone River in the south, 
a distance of 160 miles. None of these wells obtained oil or gas and explora- 
tions have been suspended for the present time. 


A refinery at Norman Wells supplies local transportation and fuel-oil 
requirements and provides a supply of oil products for mining activities on 
Great Slave and Great Bear Lakes. Production from the Norman Wells 

field was 231,844 bbl. in 1947. | 


Athabaska Bituminous Sands 


Alberta possesses an enormous potential supply of oil in the bituminous 
sands of the Fort McMurray area. The world’s presently proven reserves 
of oil are about 70,400,000,000 bbl. and estimates of the amount of oil in 
the bituminous sands vary from 100,000,000,000 to 250,000,000,000 bbl. 
Only a part of this, however, would be recoverable under most favourable 
conditions and at present, although processes have been devised for the 
mining extraction and treatment of the bitumen, these are not yet considered 
to be economically feasible. 


The bituminous sands outcrop along the Athabaska River from 42 miles 
above Fort McMurray to 76 miles below it. Much of the deposit is covered 
either by glacial drift of variable thickness or in the south and southwest 
by the overlying Cretaceous formations. The bituminous sands are in the 
McMurray formation which has a maximum thickness of 225 feet. The 
sands, however, are impregnated with bitumen in varying amounts and clay 
and shale bands are interstratified with the sand bands. In some areas 
sands may constitute the greater part of the formation but in other places 
bands of clay form a high percentage of the deposit. 

During the War, the Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, 
drilled several areas of the bituminous sands to obtain accurate data on bitumen 
content. The best results were obtained in the Mildred-Ruth lakes area on 
the west side of the Athabaska River, 22 miles below Fort McMurray. It is 
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considered the proven and indicated bitumen in about 4% square miles of 
this area is 900,000,000 bbl. or sufficient for the continuous operation of an 
80,000 bbl. a day plant for 30 years. 


Research work is being continued on the Athabaska bituminous sands 
both by the Bureau of Mines at Ottawa and the Research Council of Alberta. 
During the War a pilot plant, owned by Abasand Oils but sponsored by the 
Federal Government, operated for a time on Horse River, near Fort McMurray. 
A plant, sponsored by the Alberta Government has been built by Oil Sands, 
Limited, at Bitumont, 50 miles north of Fort McMurray. This plant began 
operations in the late summer of 1948 in an effort to determine costs of mining 
and extraction based on hot-water separation but operated only for a short 
period. The data from pilot plant operations are needed to form the basis 
for consideration of the feasibility of commercial plans. 


Summary 


The vast area of Canada from Winnipeg westward to the Rocky 
Mountains and northwestward through Saskatchewan, Alberta, southeastern 
British Columbia, southeastern Yukon and the Mackenzie River Basin to 
the Arctic Ocean offers favourable prospects for further oil discoveries. 
Except along the southern fringe, much of this territory is difficult to explore 
by ordinary methods because of the lack of easy access. Transportation 
by tractor trains may make large areas of muskeg miore available in winter 
than in summer so that exploration methods will have to be devised to meet 
local needs. There is little doubt, however, that the whole area will be care- 
fully explored as the sedimentary sequence and structural conditions are 
such that further oil discoveries will almost certainly be made. Adequate 
base maps prepared by ground control of air photographs and geophysical 
surveys by modern methods will greatly assist the geological interpretation 
in the search for new oil fields. 


In addition, although oil from the bituminous sands of northern Alberta 
cannot be produced by presently known methods as cheaply as from wells 
in the known oil fields, recovery and refining technique is constantly being 
improved and there is no doubt that eventually methods will be devised 
which will allow the economic exploration of these deposits. 


amination while 
drilling a_ wild- 
cat well. 


The Peace Tower, Parliament Buildings, Ottawa. 


Citizenship and 
Canadian Unity 


(Ga is an outgrowth of man’s natural 

3 aptitude for association and co-operation in the 

social and political sense. It is not an innate quality but must be acquired 

by education, experience and training, and be superimposed on such inborn 

qualities as loyalty, unselfishness and willingness to subordinate one’s own 

desires to the common good. The words of Lowell, “‘Before man made us 
citizens, great Nature made us men’’, express this truth admirably. 


_ The essence of good citizenship is patriotism, that is, loyalty to and a 
deep abiding love of one’s country. Patriotism brings to a focus the finer 
individual qualities that work towards the best interests of the nation: it 
therefore makes for continuous improvement in the conditions under which 
the people live, and brings about the cohesion of all elements into a hard 
core of resistance when outside forces threaten the nation’s existence. Better 
citizenship is, in this sense, the precipitate of better human relations—a 
livelier sense of responsibility to our neighbours. 


Before 1947, Canadian citizenship was not recognized officially. Inter- 
nationally Canadians were regarded as ‘‘British Subjects domiciled in Canada”’. 
As a result of development in Canada’s status as an independent nation > 
within the Commonwealth, it became advisable to establish abroad a clear 
conception of Canadian citizenship which, at home, would also serve to 
bridge the gaps created by geography and racial descent. In 1921 legislation 
had been enacted to distinguish Canadians from other British subjects but, 
unfortunately, this served merely to complicate the issue by defining a 
Canadian National as ‘“‘a British Subject who is a Canadian Citizen within 
the meaning of the Immigration Act’’. There was, in addition, a Naturali- 
zation Act by which a foreigner could become a British subject, the result 
being that a person could discover how to become a Canadian National 
only by a study of the Naturalization Act, the Immigration Act and the 
Canadian Nationals Act. 


The Canadian Citizenship Act, which came into force Jan. 1, 1947, 
has cleared up many of these difficulties and uncertainties and established 
the right of Canadians to be officially recognized as such. Under its pro- 
visions all persons born in Canada automatically become Canadian citizens 
and cannot be deprived of their citizenship unless they themselves take 
definite steps to acquire another nationality. Immigrants who are naturalized 
in Canada become citizens and retain their citizenship so long as they remain 
here. Should they leave for prolonged periods and fail to report, their 
citizenship can be revoked after an absence of six years. Many other 
anomalies that previously existed have been cleared up. For instance, it 
was the rule, not only in Canada but in practically every other country of 
the world, that a married woman automatically acquired the nationality 
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Certificate nf Canadian Citizens 
ISSUED UNDER THE CANADIAN CEIIZENSHIP ACT 
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of her husband on marriage and lost the nationality which she possessed at 
_the time of the marriage. In process of time a number of countries, notably 
the United States, enacted legislation providing that an alien woman marrying 
a citizen of that country did not acquire the husband’s nationality auto- 
matically on marriage. The consequence was that a number of women lost 
their Canadian nationality but did not acquire the nationality of the husband 
and were accordingly left stateless. 


To remedy this situation, the Naturalization Act was amended in 1932 
to provide that a woman would not lose her nationality on marriage to an 
alien unless under the law of her husband’s country she automatically acquired 
his nationality. The Canadian Citizenship Act of 1946, however, is the first 
Statute in any part of the Commonwealth which provides that a woman is 
no longer a person under a disability but retains her Canadian citizenship on 
marriage unless she takes active steps to change it. 


The enactment of the new citizenship legislation does not ‘weaken 
Commonwealth or other international ties. Indeed, the Act has been followed 
as a model by other parts of the Commonwealth and at London, England, 
where legislation differentiating between British Subjects and Citizens of 
the United Kingdom and Colonies has been framed. 


The new conception of Canadian citizenship that the Act of 1946 has 
brought into being has meant a strengthening of the standards upon the 
basis of which certificates are issued. In the past, there was wide variation 
throughout the country in the interpretation of the requirements for naturali- 
zation certificates by the various judges who dealt with applications. . In 
some cases, applicants were turned down through lack of qualifications, 
though facilities had not been provided for their instruction. The Secretary 
of State of Canada is empowered by the Citizenship Act to take measures 
to provide facilities for applicants for certificates to receive instruction in the 
responsibilities and privileges of Canadian citizenship. 
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Immediately following the passage of the new legislation, the Secretary 
of State, in consultation with all the judges concerned, decided upon a 
minimum standard of qualification that would be acceptable. The definition 
of “‘good character’’, for instance, was not, as so often happened in the past, 
to be merely negative, such as ‘“‘absence of a police record”’, but was to be 
based on a positive showing of those qualities of character that would lead 
the applicant to be a decent, hard-working and law-abiding citizen. Again, 
“adequate knowledge of English or French’’ is now generally interpreted 
by the Courts to mean “‘actual ability to read simple Canadian newspaper 
reports’’; and a knowledge of Canadian history, geography, form of govern- 
ment and the means by which it is carried out is required. 


In conformity with the new conception of Canadian citizenship as 
defined in the Act, the form of oath of allegiance has been changed. Under the 
Naturalization Act it read as follows: 


“T (AB) swear by Almighty God that I will be faithful and bear true 
allegiance to His Majesty King George the Sixth, his Heirs and Successors, 
according to law. So help me God.” 


Under the new Act it is: 


“T (AB) swear that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to His 
Majesty King George the Sixth, his Heirs and Successors, according to law, 
and that I will faithfully observe the laws of Canada and fulfil my duties 
as a Canadian citizen. So help me God.” 


The Canadian Citizenship Act thus provides an underlying community 
of status for all the people of Canada. It should broaden their horizons 
and enable them to look out upon the world with a stronger feeling of national 
pride and confidence. Hitherto, there has been an inclination to claim 
nationality in terms of racial origin which has tended to hold Canadians 
apart rather than -bring them into unity. The new Act will serve to’ 
minimize the persistence of individual traits in the racial groups that make up 
the composite of the Canada we know and love. 


Yet the mere passing of an Act will not of itself bring these desired 
objectives into being: it only opens the door. Citizenship requires work— 
patient, persistent, hard work—contributed by each in his chosen field, if 
its fruits are to be fully enjoyed. 


Newcomers to 
Canada, care- 
fully selected 
from displaced 
persons camps in 
Europe, enter 
a new life and 
as future citi- 
zens have much 
to contribute to 
the economic 
and social life of 
this country. 
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Each year approximately 200,000 sons and daughters of Canadians 
become 21 years of age and thus reach full status as citizens. They have, 
in the normal course of their education, received a broad grounding in the 
fundamentals that constitute the Canadian way of life. To them will be 
passed ‘‘the torch, to hold it high” and if the home and the school have done 
their duty, the first loyalty of these young citizens will be to the country 
that gave them birth and provided the opportunity for the unfolding of 
their talents and the expression of their personalities in an atmosphere of 
freedom. 


In accepting their rights as citizens they will also know something of the 
commensurate duties and responsibilities that go with it and that public 
office is to be considered as a trust bestowed for the good of the country and 
not for the benefit of the individual or party. These young Canadians, 
supported and encouraged by the voluntary efforts of the social organizations 
that stand ready to help and guide them, are the main bulwark against 

subtle and insidious indoctrination from without, which, in our own time, 
has shown how effectively it can undermine the foundations of even well- 
established States. 


The problem of bringing to immigrants a greater appreciation of the 
meaning of citizenship is more complicated. Many newcomers to our shores 
are imbued with preconceived loyalties: our particular quality of citizenship 
can hope to replace these only through a stronger appeal. 


In the first place, it must be remembered that all immigrants come to 
Canada voluntarily and with a knowledge of the sort of people with whom 
they are casting in their lot. Most of them come prepared to embrace 

citizenship with us: they want to be Canadians and to participate in and 
contribute to our economic and social life. Often they have good reasons 
for renouncing old ties. If the loyalties of new arrivals are at first weak, at 
least their enthusiasms are strong, and the transplanted flower frequently 
develops latent possibilities that were not evident in its former environment. 


Secondly, assimilation of different racial stocks requires sympathetic 
effort on our side, as well as on the part of the immigrant. Whether or not 
these people become good citizens, instead of mere dwellers among us, depends 
upon the way we help them to become interested members of our communities. 
This responsibility is the heavier since, in the national interest, the policy 
of selecting our immigrants from among the most promising material has 
been decided upon. Fortunately, it is a part of the genius of the British 
and American peoples that they have the gift of successfully assimilating 
other stocks. In this way alone, has it been possible to build the strong nations 
that inhabit the countries of the Commonwealth and of North America. 


Training in citizenship and the sincere, whole-hearted acceptance of 
its responsibilities by young and old alike are among the best means of building 
up national unity and strength. Education for citizenship is most effective 
when undertaken voluntarily on both sides. Thus the Canadian Citizenship 
Council is representative of many national voluntary organizations doing 
similar work, church associations, community societies and groups, clubs, 
the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides—all are working unselfishly and most effec- 
tively in helping Canadians, as well as the immigrants who take up the threads 
of their interrupted lives among us, to become good members of society. 
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MOTTOES AND EMBLEMS 


Canada. 
Morro.—A mari usque ad mare (From sea to sea). 


EmBLEM.—Maple Leaf. 


Ontario 


Morrto.—Ut incepit fidelis sic permanet (As loyal she 
began so shall she [ever] remain). 


EMBDEM. —Winite William (Ont. Stat. 1937, c.26). 


Quebec 
Morro.—Je me souviens (I remember). 


EmBLEM.—Maple Leaf. 


Nova Scotia 


‘Morro.—Miunit heéc et altera vincit (One defends and 
the other conquers). 


Emsitem.—Trailing Arbutus (or Mayflower) (N.S. 
Stare LOG ly c. 10). 


(Concluded on back fold of this insert) 
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New Brunswick 


EmspitemM.—Purple Violet (Prov. Order in Council, Dec. 
1, 1936). 


Manitoba 
EmBLEM.—Crocus (Man. Stat. 1906, c. 29). 


~ 


British Columbia 


Morro.—Splendor sine occasu (Splendour without 
diminishment). 


Prince Edward Island 


Morrtro.—Parva sub ingenti (The small under [the 
protection of] the great). 


EmBLEM.—Lady’s Slipper (P.E.I. Stat. 1947, c. 15). 


Saskatchewan 


EMBLEM.—Prairie Lily (Sask. Stat. 1941, c. 8). 


Alberta 
EmBLeM.—Wild Rose (Alta. Stat. 1930, c. 38). 
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A Roumanian-born farmer taking the oath of allegiance before Chief Justice Thibaudeau 
Rinfret at the first official citizenship ceremony, Supreme Court, Oftawa. 


Since the Canadian Citizenship Act was passed, the Provincial Govern- 
ments have co-operated with the Canadian Citizenship Branch of the Depart- 
ment of the Secretary of State in providing special educational facilities for 
immigrant arrivals. The Citizenship Branch has undertaken to provide 
certain basic materials, including pamphlets for the information of new- 
comers who file with the Courts declarations of intentions to become citizens. 
On the other hand, the Provincial Departments of Education have, wherever 
possible, established instructional facilities in their geographic areas. Remote 
areas are covered by correspondence courses and travelling teachers. Immi- 
grants still more difficult to reach, such as those engaged in the primary 
industries of lumbering or mining, will receive instruction from teachers 
actually located in the camps. Such basic training is available to all new- 
comers for five years after their arrival in Canada. Thus, Canadian citizen- 
ship is not lightly given and must not be carelessly assumed. 

In the words of the Rt. Hon. W.L. Mackenzie King, ‘‘Whether we like 
it or not, the future of our country is wrapped up with the future of all 
countries. In this atomic age, the alternatives which face Mankind are 
universal destruction or unparalleled freedom. Canada will help to decide 
in which of these opposing directions Humanity will move. ... That is the 
largest opportunity and the heaviest responsibility of Canadian citizenship’’.* 

* Excerpt from an address delivered by the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, O.M., 


then Prime Minister of Canada, at the National Citizenship Ceremony, Supreme Court 
Building, Ottawa, Jan. 3, 1947. 
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Canada’s External Services 


ite Canada is one of the principal trading nations, 
its well being is dependent, to a high degree, on world trade and prosperity. 
An original member of the League of Nations before the Second World War 
Canada has always been a firm supporter of collective security as a way to 
peace. Support of the United Nations to-day is a corner-stone of its external 
policy. Canada’s interest’ in the proposed North Atlantic Treaty is one of 
planning with other free nations for a combined effort to preserve peace and 
restrain aggression. 


A Middle Power.—Canada’s development towards the stature ofa 
Middle Power is to-day shown in the added responsibilities undertaken in a 
world where the remotest nations are neighbours, and where shrunken 
distances are measured in terms of flying hours. In 1945, Canada signed the 
Charter of the United Nations at San Francisco, and has since taken an 
active part in the deliberations of the United Nations, Canada is a member 
of the Security Council, having been elected to one of the six non-permanent 
seats in 1947 and, until December, 1948, was also represented on the Economic 
and Social Council. 

In addition, many of the Specialized Agencies of thesUnited Nations— 
such as the International Labour Organization, the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the International Civil Aviation Organization and the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization—count Canada among their members. Through 
participation in these specialized agencies Canada has supplemented the 
work which has been done by its representatives on the Security Council 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, and its delegations to the annual 
sessions of the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

At the same time Canada has maintained its traditional associations 
with the other nations of the Commonwealth, and in 1948 was represented 
at meetings of Prime Ministers in London. 


Canadian Delega- 
tion to the United 
Nations General 
Assembly in con- 
ference at Paris, 
September to 
December, 1948. 


The East Block of the Parliament Buildings, Offawa, headquarters of the 
Department of External Affairs. 


The year 1948 marked the successful completion of the negotiations 
between Canada and Newfoundland leading towards the inclusion of New- 
foundland in Confederation. The importance of Canada in the strategic 
area of the North Atlantic will therefore be greatly increased. 


Military and Economic Development.—During the Second World 
War huge quantities of materials were made available without charge to the 
United Kingdom and other United Nations by a system of Mutual Aid 
similar to the Lend-Lease system of the United States. Canada also experi- 
enced a phenomenal industrial development, particularly in the production 
of munitions, mechanical military equipment, ships and aircraft. For two 
years it ranked as the world’s second largest exporter, four-fifths of its exports 
consisting of war materiel. 
Canada emerged from the War with an immensely greater productive 
capacity than in 1939; and as a relatively large creditor nation on current 
account. The reconstruction of Europe and the rebuilding of international 
trade are essential to Canada’s interests as a great trading nation and Canadian 
resources have been directed to this end as well as to internal reconstruction. 
By the end of 1948 Canada had made available over $2,000,000,000 in export 
credits and relief to its recent Allies, including a loan of $1,250,000,000 to the 
United Kingdom. ' Canada also actively supported the establishment of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the International | 
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Canada House, the 
office of the High 
Commissioner 
for Canada in 
London, England. 
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Monetary Fund, and took an active part in promoting the International 
Trade Organization of the United Nations and in working out the charter of 
the Organization which was drafted in Havana in 1947 and 1948. 


Growth of Canada’s Diplomatic Service.—The Department of 
External Affairs was established in 1909. The Washington Legation was 
opened in 1927. The Agent-General in Paris was elevated to the rank of 
Minister the following year and in 1929 a Legation was opened in Tokyo; 
but the development of the new service was halted during the depression 
years of the 1930’s. Only one further advance was made before the outbreak 
of war: in 1939, Legations were established in Belgium and the Netherlands, 
with the two missions served jointly by one Minister. 

The period of the Second World War was marked by a rapid extension of 
Canadian representation abroad. New missions were opened in all member 
states of the Commonwealth and in many foreign countries. The growth of 
the diplomatic service continued after the end of the War, with the recruit- 
ment of personnel returning from the Armed Forces. By the autumn of 
1948, diplomatic or consular missions were established in thirty-four countries. 


. ® 


The Canadian 
Embassy, Paris, 
France. 


p At present there are Embassies in Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, 

China, France, Greece, Italy, Mexico, The Netherlands, Peru, Turkey, the 

Le Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the United States. Legations are 

located in Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Norway, Poland, Sweden, » 
Switzerland and Yugoslavia. The Ambassador to Belgium is also accredited 

as Minister to Luxembourg. 


a Canada has High Commissioners in Australia, India, Ireland, New- 
" foundland, New Zealand, South Africa, and the United Kingdom. 
a The Canadian Consular service was first established during the Second 
Bt World War. Consulates-general are now located in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Lisbon. and Caracas. Consulates are maintained at Sao 
Paulo, Shanghai, Frankfurt, Boston, Detroit and Portland, Maine. 

Canada also has a Permanent Delegation to the United Nations in New 
York City; a Military Mission in Berlin and a civilian Liaison Mission in 
Tokyo. 


Departmental! Publications.—As part of its task of informing the 
public, both at home and abroad, which is interested in the development of 
external policy, the Department produces a number of publications. Of these 
the most important are the monthly bulletin External Affairs; the Annual 
Report of the Secretary of State for External Affairs; and the annual report, 
Canada and the United Nations. 

External Affairs, an official monthly publication of the Department, is 
designed to provide information on Canada’s external relations and on the 
work of the Department of External Affairs. It includes special articles 
and it also presents a current and factual record of the policies and actions 
of the Canadian Government in external affairs through the publication of 
official statements, speeches and press releases; summaries of international 
conferences; and reference information. 

The Annual Report of the Secretary of State for External Affairs gives an 
extended treatment of the work of the Department during the calendar year. 

Canada and the United Nations examines all aspects of Canada’s part in 
the deliberations of the United Nations during the calendar year.* 


* The above-mentioned publications are available from the King’s Printer and Controller 
of Stationery, Ottawa, Canada, on a subscription basis, as follows: External Affairs, 10 cents 
per single copy or $1.00 per year (students 50 cents); Annual Report, single copy 10 cents; 
Canada and the United Nations, single copy 50 cents. 
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Children enjoy a ride on a load of cordwood in a northern Ontario town. The modern 
homes in the background rival those in city suburbs. 
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Vital Statistics 


* Population 


Le 1604, 79 whites and an unknown number of aborigines 
inhabited the area now known as Canada. The manner of growth to a total 
population of 12,883,000 in 1948 appears to have been decidedly cyclical, 
the peaks of growth coinciding with important points in history—the 
American Revolution, the Irish famine, the building of railways, and the 
opening of the West. The two maximum points of absolute increases in 
modern times were in the periods 1841 to 1861 and 1901 to 1911. 


When the first census was taken in 1666, 62 years after the first settlers 
had been left at Ile Ste. Croix, there were 3,215 inhabitants, exclusive of 
aborigines. At the end of the seventeenth century the white population was 
approximately 17,000 and the actual increase was fairly constant for the 
next 70 years. In the decade of the American Revolution the number 
increased from 105,000 in 1771 to 150,000 in 1781. The coming of the 
United Empire Loyalists and their settlement in the Eastern Townships and 
along the upper St. Lawrence, Lake Ontario and the Niagara Peninsula in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century, opened up new areas and Canada 
began the nineteenth century with a white population of 362,000. The 
million mark was passed in 1831 and the period of the Irish famine brought 
the total to 2,300,000. When the first Dominion Census was taken in 1871 
Canada had a total population of 3,689,257. Since that date there has been 
a continuous measure of population growth by means of the decennial censuses 
and, beginning with 1906, of the quinquennial censuses of the Prairie 
Provinces. ‘ 


But it was within the first decade of the present century that the most 
spectacular expansion of the population of Canada took place. The out- 
standing feature was, of course, the opening of the West to settlement. 
The unorganized southern stretch of the Northwest Territories, ceded to 
the Dominion by the Hudson’s Bay Company soon after Confederation, had 
been traversed by the Canadian Pacific Railway between 1875 and 1885. 


But, though the western population had roughly doubled in each of the 


decades ended 1881, 1891 and 1901, it was only with the discovery of the 
wheat-growing potentialities of the prairies and the launching of a large- 
scale immigration movement after 1900 that western settlement became a 
factor of first importance. In the period 1901-11 immigration exceeded 
1,800,000 and, though at least a third of these were lost to Canada, it formed 
the chief factor in the gain of 34 p.c. which the total population registered in 
that period and which was larger than the relative growth of any other 
modern country during the same period. The movement was continued in the 
first three years of the second decade after which a recession set in. 


After the First World War immigration never again reached anything 
like its former levels and during the depression years of the 1930’s it was still 
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further restricted by Government regulations as well as by economic necessity. 
The population increase in the period 1921-31 amounted to 18-1 p.c. and 
in the decade 1931-41 to 10-9 p.c. Between 1931 and 1941 and even to some 


-extent in the previous ten years, the trend of movement of population was 


from the Prairie Provinces to Ontario and to British Columbia, the percentage 
increase for British Columbia in these two decades being higher than for 
any other province. Annual estimates since 1941 show the increase for 
Canada as a whole to be roughly 100,000 to 300,000 a year. 

The drift to the cities and towns in Canada has been strikingly apparent 
since shortly after the middle of the nineteenth century, a trend characteristic 
of virtually all western nations. The movement has been brought about 
largely by the expansion of manufacturing and service industries and by 
improved transportation and communication facilities. In 1871 19-6 p.c. 
of the population dwelt in urban centres, in 1901 the proportion had risen 
to 37-5 p.c. and to 49-5 p.c. in 1921. In 1941 it was 54:3 p.c. The attraction 
of industry for labour during the Second World War has accentuated the 
trend in more recent years. 

The sex distribution of the Canadian people has been characterized 
since early colonial times by a preponderance of males, although recently 
this condition has been greatly modified, especially after the rigid control 
of immigration following the First World War. From 1871 to 1941, for 
Canada as a whole, the proportion of males never dropped below 51 p.c. 
of the total population, whereas for Western Canada it varied between 53 p.c. 
and 59 p.c., the excess of males being more marked in the newer sections of 
the country. The 1941 Census showed more females in urban centres than 
males; of every 1,000 urban dwellers, 508 were females. 

In recent years a more pronounced general ageing of the population has 


become evident owing to the coincident cessation of immigration and a 


lower birth rate. In 1921 some 18-3 p.c. of the total population was from 
40 to 59 years of age; the proportion grew to 20-1 p.c. in 1931 and to 21-0 
p.c. in 1941. Persons 60 years or over represented 7-5 p.c. of the total 
population in 1921, 8-4 p.c. in 1931 and 10-2 p.c. in 1941. 

The Canadian population is made up of diverse races moulding themselves 
into a nation that takes its pattern from the land of their adoption. At 
the time of Confederation the largest individual British racial group was Irish, 
the Irish and Scottish together outnumbering the English by almost two to one. 
After 1881 the English predominated with Scottish in second place. At the 
time of the 1941 Census the numerical strength of the principal racial stocks 
was in the following order: French, English, Scottish, Irish, German, Ukrainian, 
Scandinavian, Netherlandish, Jewish and Polish. 

In Canada, English and French are the official languages. The 1941 
Census revealed 1,474,009 people speaking both, while 7, ee: 486 spoke 
English only and 2,181,746 spoke French only. 


Population Statistics 


The following tables give a picture of the Canadian population from 
various angles at the time of the 1941 Census. In the space available in 
this publication, the subject of population can be dealt with only very sum- 
marily. Since the 1941 Census does not reflect current conditions in post-war 


Canada, estimates of the population for 1942-48 are given at p. 46. 
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Population of Canada, Census Years 1891-1941 with Density, 1941 


NotTe.—The figures for certain censuses are not altogether comparable but the qualifi- 
cations are for the most part technical and are given in detail in the Census reports. 


Province 


or eee! Need ie tered 
Terri- ——_ -—— —— — —— —— — Sa: Mile 
tory 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 Miles 1941 
P.E.I...| 109,078) 103,259 93,728 88,615 88 ,038 95,047 2,184) 43-52 
N-S.,...] 450,396) 459,574! 492,338) 523,837| 512,846 577,962 20,743) 27-86 
N.B....| 321,263] 331,120] 351,889] 387,876] 408,219] 457,401 27,473} 16-65 
Que...../1,488,535]1,648, 898/2 ,005,776|2,360,510/2 , 874, 662/3 ,331,882| 523,860} 6-36 
Ont...../2,114,321/2, 182 ,947|2,527,292|2 , 933, 662/3,431,683/3,787,655| 363,282) 10-43 
Man....) 152,506}. 255,211} — 461,394! 610;118) 700,139} 729,744) 219,723 3-32 
Sask oi: an 91,279} 492,432) 757,510} 921,785] 895,992} 237,975 3-77 
Altay cs. ae 73,022] 374,295} 588,454) 731,605} 796,169) 248,800) 3-20 
A Cane 98,173} 178,657| 392,480] 524,582] 694,263) 817,861; 359,279 2-28 
Yukon.. oS 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 4,914; 205,346) 0-02 
N.W.T.. 98,967 20,129 6,507 8,143 9,316 12,028)1,253,438| 0-01 
Canada| 4,833,239) 5,371,315) 7,206,643/8,787,9491|10,376,786|11,506,655| 3,462,103) 3-32 


1 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy who were recorded separately. 


A public school in relation to a well laid out residential district of Regina, Sask. 


Halifax, Nova Scofia, Canada’s eastern gafeway. The excellence of the harbour, one of 
the finest on the North American Continent, was responsible for the foundation of the 
town of Halifax by the English as a military post in 1749. The harbour, open the 
year round, is 16 miles long from north to south with an average width of one mile 
and is capable of accommodating the largest liners. The city will celebrate its 200th 
anniversary in the summer of 1949. 


Rural Farm, Rural Non-Farm and Urban Population, by Provinces, 


1931 and 194] 


1931 1941 
Province or Rural Rural eS 
Territory ——_—_—_—_—___—_—_————_| Urban Urban 
Farm Non-Farm Farm Non-Farm 

Pe isan ace. A ke 54,963 12,690 20,385 50432 19,975 24,340 
INS oo be eee ae deen mele 173,965 107,227 231,654 141,182 169, 240 267,540 
INGBe eee LA ee MOV Oe 494 100,785 128,940 163,067 150,911 143 ,423 
Que ee NR ae Qe 743,598 317,458 |1,813,606 823,791 398,407 | 2,109,684 
OUD erro e e Pee, OO OOO) 550,141 |2,095,992 694,684 754,338 | 2,338,633 
IMUAT ate ces Ms es 254,302 129,868 315,969 248 , 684. 159,187 321,873 
SIGS EU Pe Oe eG Ra 561,407 69 ,473 290,905 513,279 87,567 295 , 146 
NACA rer ese aoe TA os |s S02 899 82,198 278,508 380, 693 108,890 306,586 
Be ere e Bol erap ae 100, 244 199,280 394,739 100,810 273,657 443,394 
Witkkony a2 the: ime e 74 2,796 1,360 42 3.075 1,797 
INI VV ai soa) ec eexs Nil 9,316 Nil Nil 12,028 Nil 

Canada........| 3,223,496 | 1,581,232 | 5,572,058 || 3,116,964 | 2,137,275 6,252,416 
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Urban Centres Having over 30,000 Inhabitants, 1931 and 1941 


NotTEe.—Populations for 1931 are those residing in the incorporated areas as of 1941. 


Urban Centre 1931 1941 Urban Centre 1931 1941 
and Province : and Province 
Montreal, Que....... 818,577 903,007) I dralifax Nis. wees 59,275 70,488 
Greater Montreal. ../1,023,158 |1,139,921 Greater Halifax.... 74,161 91,829 
fhoronitoy Ons; s4-sat. 631,207 667,457 || Verdun, Que........ 60,745 67,349 , 
Greater Toronto....| 810,467 900,491 |) Regina, Sask.... 5... 53,209 58,245 
Vancouver, B.C...... 246,593 275,353 || Saint John, N.B..... 47,514 San 
Greater Vancouver..| 308,340 351,491 Greater Saint John. 58,717 65,784 
"Winnipeg, Man.......]| 218,785 221-9005 Victorias Be Gis fe ane 39,082 | 44,068 
Greater Winnipeg...} 284,295 290,540 Greater Victoria.... — FS 258 
selamilton; Ont... 22%. 3 155,547 166,337 || Saskatoon, Sask..... 43,291 43,027, 
Greater Hamilton...| 163,710 176,110 || Three Rivers, Que... 35,450 42,007 
Ottawa, Ont. aa 126,872 154,951 || Sherbrooke, Que..... 28,933 35,965 
Greater Ottawa..... 175,988 215,022 || Kitchener, Ont...... 30,793 35,657 
Quebec; Que. si. 2.0. 130,594 1£50;-7 57 EL Ques. eer eek 29,433 32,947 
Greater Quebec..... 172,517 200,814 || Sudbury, Ont....... 18,518 32,203 
Windsor, Ont........ 98,179 105,311 || Brantford, Ont...... 30,107 31,948 
Greater Windsor....} 110,385 121,112 || Outremont, Que..... 28,641 30,751 
Edmonton, Alta..... 79,197 93,817 || Fort William, Ont... 26,277 30,585 
Calgary, wAltasiecie. 4. 83,761 88,904 | St. Catharines, Ont. . 24,753 30,275 
ondon; Ont si oes. VAST AS Ne 7S 264 Kingston: Ontin =... 23,439 30,126 
Greater London..... — 86,740 


piiibulion of Population by Sex and Age Groups, Census Years 


1921-4] 
1921 1931 1941 
Age Group PRB Rar VP Ea POAT PT Prey als toe ee eR 
Males Females Males Females Males | Females 

Under 10 years......} 1,062,053} 1,044,190) 1,115,679] 1,091,485) 1,062,995] 1,034,679 
BOI Osyears: crs ss 864,517 850,350} 1,068,180) 1,045,462) 1,121,516} 1,099, 396 
TAREE Ste a ni 698 , 593 699 ,050 873 ,698 823,768} 1,006,296 993,120 
Te CORSE RE baler ea ein 685,537 599,674 OME IANS 670,083 828,044 775,356 
Bet cb asiy ook 5% 923,335 438,780 669,276 562,034 681,119 630,572 
DOO a a AR ee 0. 343,266 298,974 466,492 389,214 591,100 507,496 
QUEER OES ere nase ie 217,012 194, 262 277,607 243,124 381,074 333,801 
TOOL ONE Aas te 123,742 123,352 173,682 171-015 228,392 231,699 

INCU SIVEN. ‘a ue.'s.. 2 11,588 9,674 2041 1,060 Nil Nil 
BILASeS eek 4,529,643| 4,258,306) 5,374,541) 5,002,245) 5,900,536) 5,606,119 

Leading Origins, by Provinces, 194] 
British ; ; 
Province Isles French |German poe Satie eae Jewish | Polish | Indian 
Races 

Beek ee oe 78,714 14,799 172 2 152 494 25 1 258 
ENE hats oct 445,178 66,260} 15,038 TUL AZ; SI SZ Oy OO 4m ay LOO ne pO. 25005. 
BNA Ngo 0, 5 276,758] 163,934) 1,394 O22 aie O20 ed SO en L228 233}. 1,939 
rine hos 452 ,887|2,695,032} 8,880} 8,006} 4,840} 2,645] 66,277) 10,036) 11,863 
CM Sis os 2,729,830} 373,990/167,102| 48,158] 27,225| 73,001} 69,875] 54,893) 30,336 
EAM YS 5 360,560 52,996} 41,479) 89,762} 32,620] 39,204} 18,879} 36,550] 15,473 
SYS) eae 397,905 50,530}130, 258} 79,777] 68,806) 35,894} 4,149) 27,902} 13,384 
Altay. ss 399 , 432 42,979! 77,721] 71,868} 63,494) 20,429} 4,164) 26,845) 12,565 
Beate siist 571,336 21,876) 22,407) 7,563 41,560) LEST eccoty 350 8,744) 24,875 


Canada, .| 5,715,904) 3,483,038] 464,682| 305,929|244,6032 212, 863| 170,241] 167,485) 118,316 


1 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. ‘Includes 37,439 Danish, 
21,050 Icelandic, 100,718 Norwegian and 85,396 Swedish. 
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Birthplaces of the Population, Census Years 1901-41 


Other British 


Foreign Born 


Year Canadian Born 1 
Pere U.S. Born Other 
No. Dic: No. p.c. No. Dice No. 
1901. ../4,671,815| 86-98} 421,051) 7-84) 127,899; 2-38) 150,550 
1911...45,619,682| 77-98) 834,229] 11-58] 303,080} 4-21) 449,052 
1921. ..]6,832,224| 77-75|1,065,448} 12-12] 374,022} 4-26) 516,255 
1931. ..|8,069,261| 77-76)1,184,830| 11-42} 344,574) 3-32) 778,121 
1941...]9,487,808] 82-4611,003,769| 8-72] 312,473) 2-72] 701,660 


p.c. 


2-80 
6:23 
5:87 
7-50 
6:10 


11 


Total 


Population 


No. 


Det SL 
7,206,643 
8,787,949 
10,376,786 


7000, O55 2 


1 Includes some hundreds of persons born at sea. 


not stated. 


2 Includes persons with birthplace 


Conjugal Condition of the Population, by Provinces and Sex, 194] 


Province or Territory 


Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 


Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 


Per- 
Single Married | Widowed | Divorced |manently Total! 
Separated 
MALES 
atte 29,828 175625 1,549 2) 202 49,228 
1735506) 10h 132 9,359 247 1,770) 296,044 
Veto 40052 85 ,093 6,695 197 1 1S HO 234.5097 
10275162), 591533 46,386 500 7,270)1,672,982 
993,265} 851,096 60,210 2,291 14, 105|1,921, 201 
209,939} 155,157 10,268 473 2,218] 378,079 
Pet | 2 2834297 -4:795 996 11,383 468 2,351) 477,563 
243,666) 168,469 10,594 801 2,891]) 426,458 
Spee LOS eZOS | a2 ORO 7 13,979 1,547 4,213] 435,031 
....| 3,322,827) 2,363,528} 170,743 6,569 36,201] 5,900,536 
FEMALES 

oa 24,748 17,473 3,401 . 19 178 45,819 
148,474) _ 109,513 21,544 268 2,115] 281,918 
Rese ap OSs AO et A oD 14,040 192 1,256} 223,304 
981,890} 581,569 85,425 646 9, 353]]1, 658,900 
876,215) 826,525} 142,731 2,865 18 ,039]1 , 866, 454 
176,458} 151,105 20,625 654 2), 818)| “354 1665 
Se el LO ad 7 Stl 2 18,965 381 2,414] 418,429 
£86, 215) 2161053) 5 vt7-968 717 2,850] 369,711 
be eg 165,064} 181,932 29,235 £748 4,878] 382,830 
....-| 2,907,741) 2,292,478) 354,378 7,463 43,936 5,606,119 


1Includes persons with conjugal condition not stated. 


Leading Religious Denominations, by Provinces, 194] 


2 Includes Yukon and N.W.T. 


Province 
or 
Territory 


United Greek 
Roman | Church | Anglican | Presby-| Baptist [Lutheran] Jewish | Ortho- 
Catholic! of terian dox 
Canada 
42,743 24,005 O47 39 las 124. 5,443 45 18 10 
188,944) 124,301 103,393) 474175) 89) 272 9,104 2167 347 
220,454 63,268 555055 15,382] 88,766 870 1,196 85 
2,894,621 100,196} 162,056] 56,086] 12,303 7,081| 65,683 12,040 
882, 369)1,073,425| 815,413] 433,708} 192,915] 104,111] 69,217) 28,383 
203,259 194,001 125,076} 43,073 LS 2O71 482913) 21S TTS QO rT EL 
243,734) 230,495 117,674) 54,856| 19,460] 104,717 4,076} 37,699 
191 , 343 193,664) 113,279} 68,910} 32,268) 84,630 4,052} 34,991 
113,282) 200,817} 245,531} 94,300). 29,780) 41,772 S239 5,198 
.| 4,986,552) 2,204,875) 1,751,188) 829,147) 483,592} 401,153] 168,367) 139,629 


1 Includes Greek Catholic. 


2 Includes Yukon and N.W.T. 
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Gainfully Occupied Males and Females, 14 Years of Age or Over, 
by Occupation Groups, 194] 


(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


Males Females 
Pepe non SiSuy eee Tctelane BA Go No PACs 
Sarvicat Active of Total? : of Total 
Service 
_ Agriculture et eee Be ues wre ie ee ete O45, 7 Or COL VSA7: 31-7 18,969 2d 
Fishing, trapping and logging......| 138,460 131,374 3:9 326 3 
Whining) QUATT YIN Gia. sib ole so eukeace 77,909 71,861 2-1 25 3 
Meantifactiring: s<niea. 9 bawdy. Ol Oo Oe 573,574 17-1 129,588 15-6 
Ons PEUCHIONI Asie se eet er eles ed 152333 202,509 6:0 339 3 
PECANS DOLLA GION. Ser.e octet DO 402 254,591 7-6 14,065 1-7 
Jui geo ee hana emerges Aaa PGES ae eh ae 292,910 273,059 8-1 82,020 9-8 
MInaNCe,;ANSULANCE fis o Fal sicvs oll bu08 33,104 30,576 0:9 816 0-1 
ET VACE BP e Mor Oiler ole Gi cero! Care ebiete Lh OO BON S16°313, 9-4 418,111 50-2 
Genial tavern tay s ce ote ies SiR Merete 204,666 182,823 5:4 155,208 18-6 
PR OULEL OR ate acy aga Sc « oh. 98 apes Dla O25: 251,889 7-5 113655 1:4 
Net Statedii ya. Mee .e ian Sas Paty 305 166 9,695 0-3 £718 042 
All Occupations........ ....| 3,613,045 | 3,363,111 100-0 832,840 | 100-0 


1JTncludes only males on Active Service with a gainful occupation prior to enlistment. 
2 Based on column 2. 3 Less than 0-05 p.c. 4 Does not include agricultural, fishing, 
logging or mining labourers. 


Huntsville, with its trim homes and tourist cabins, is the gateway to Onfario’s vast huriting 
and fishing hinterland. 


Buildings, Dwellings, Households and Families by Provinces, 1941 


Dwellings Persons per— 
Province |Buildings!|— House- | Families [ 
Occupied | Vacant | ~ holds aie FUER Family 

jee) SP (iG wees 19,719 20,236 753 20,432 19,590 4-70 4-65 4-19 
INES: tie oe ds LEASES 124, 396 3,840 | 128,641 123,561 4-65 4-49 4-04 
IN re oe 83,429 92,703 2,922 94,599 93,479 4-93 4-84 4-32 
Ques 436,012 | 650,838 | 14,321 | 663,426 | 647,946 5-12 5-02 4-53 
Ont oi 779,751 | 916,122 | 21,464 | 969,267 | 909,210 4-13 3-91 3-56 
Man......| 149,206 | 164,985 2,342 | 176,942 | 166,249 4-42 4-12 3-83 
Sasks.i = .-<|'4206,-291-,|- 209,820 6,465 | 214,939 | 190,137 4-27 4-17 4-13 
SN oe ete hp 185,585 | 195,574 4,040 |} 201,796 | 175,744 4-07 3-95 3-91 
Bre otra 2012012235295 5,861 | 236,047 | 199,383 3-66 3-46 3-36 

Canada. .|2,181,564 |2,597,969 | 62,008 |2,706,089 |2,525,299| 4-42 4-25 (3-94 


1 Used for habitation only. 


Annual Estimates of Population.—The exact number of the popula- 
tion of Canada given at ten-year intervals by the Census is supplemented by 
estimates for intervening years. These are essential for the calculation of per 
capita figures in production and trade, and particularly for use as a base in 
birth and death comparisons. At every census the previous post-censal data 
are adjusted to the newly recorded population figures. 


Estimates of the Population, by Provinces, 1942-48 


Year | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | 294 || Canada 


7000 | 7000 | 000 } ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ‘000 | ’000 | ’000’ | 000 000 


1042 ee oes 90 591 464 | 3,390 | 3,884 724 848 776 870 17 || 11,654 
TO AG Ne 91 607 463 | 3,457 | 3,917 726 842 792 900 17 || 11,812 
1944... 91 612 462 | 3,500 | 3,965 OZ 846 818 932 17) 1d 97 5. 
1945 Sos, 92 621 468 | 3,561 | 4,004 736 845 826 949 bef) |fa PAta MS) 
1946.... 94 612 480 | 3,630 | 4,101 PALE 833 803 | 1,003 24 |) 12,307 
OAT 94 621 491 | 3,712 | 4,189 743 842 822 | 1,044 24 |} 12,582 
1948.... 93 635 503 | 3,792 | 4,297 TST. 854 846 | 1,082 24 || 12,883 


Aboriginal Races 


Indians.—The Indians of Canada, whose affairs are administered 
by the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources, 
number 125,686 (according to a Departmental Census taken in 1944). The 
popular opinion that the race is disappearing is not in accordance with fact. 


Before the advent of the European, the number of Indians undoubtedly was 


larger, though there.is little reliable information on the subject. The trend 
during this twentieth century, however, has been fairly steadily upward. 
The distribution among the provinces and territories is as follows: Prince 
Edward Island, 266; Nova Scotia, 2,364; New Brunswick, 2,047; Quebec, 
15,194; Ontario, 32,421;, Manitoba, 15,933; Saskatchewan, 14,158; Alberta, 
12,441; British Columbia, 25,515; Yukon, 1,531; and the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, 3,816. These are the Indians under Federal administration. There 
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Almost half the 
Indians of Can- 
ada still depend 
on the trapping 
of fur-bearing 
animals for their 
livelihood. This 
Cree Indian has 
found a fox 
caught in one of 
his traps. 


_* are many others who, under the provisions of the Indian Act, have become 
enfranchised and have acquired the full status of citizenship; these have 
ceased to be Indians under the law. 


The rapid spread of settlement in Canada made it necessary to take 
effective measures to protect the interests of the Indians. As the various 
sections of the country were opened up, treaties were entered into whereby 
the Indians ceded to the Crown their aboriginal title and interest in the 
country in consideration of which the Crown agreed to set aside adequate 
land reserves, to make cash grants, provide per capita annuities, give assistance 
in agriculture, stock-raising, hunting, trapping, etc., as particular circum- 
stances might require, provide education for Indian children, and otherwise 
safeguard the interests of the Indian population. Accordingly, reserves 
have been set aside for the various bands of Indians throughout Canada. 
These are grouped for administration into Indian agencies, and the Indians 
located on them are under the supervision of local superintendents of the 
Department of Mines and Resources. In addition to the agent, the local 
staff usually includes a clerk, farming instructor, field matron, constable, 
stockman, etc., according to the special requirements of the agency. 


The total area of Indian Reserves was 5,570,778 acres as at Mar. 31, 
1947, 25-7 p.c. of which was in Alberta, 23-9 p.c. in Ontario and 21-8 Dic 
in Saskatchewan. Of the total, 232,185 acres were under cultivation, 
2,795,883 acres being uncleared, The Government has undertaken a number 
of special projects for the various sections of the Indian population in accord- 
ance with their needs, including fur development enterprises in selected areas, 
the promotion of handicraft, and planned agricultural operations. 


Educational work carried on by the Federal Government for the benefit 
of Indians is very extensive. In the school year 1946-47 there were 347 
Indian schools in operation with an enrolment of 19,622 and an average 
attendance of 15,641. Continuation and high-school work is taught in 
several of the day and residential schools and tuition grants are made for 
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An Eskimo mother receives 
instruction on the proper 
feeding of her child at a 
Mission Hospital at Pang- 
nirtung, N.W.T. 
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Indian pupils attending 
universities, Normal 
schools, technical schools \ 
and other institutions of 
learning. 


The Indian Health 
Services, under the jur- 
isdiction of the Depart- 
ment of National Health | ~ 
and Welfare, provide — 
hospitals, sanatoria, 
nursing stations, pro- 
fessional, medical and 
nursing personnel and 
auxiliary services, In 


the year 1946-47 the Indian Health Services employed 37 full-time physicians, 
92 nurses, 27 field nurses and matrons and a considerable number of physicians 
on a part-time basis. Surveys are made to detect diseases in their early stages 
and immunization programs are organized to combat preventable diseases. 


Under the Family Allowances Act 17,682 Indian families were registered — 
in February, 1947, some 49,301 children being represented. It is estimated — 
that approximately 3,000 eligible Indian children do not receive benefits — 
under the Act, owing to the reluctance of their parents to register. 3 


In 1946, the Federal Government set up a Special Joint Committee of a 
the Senate and the House of Commons to examine and consider the Indian — 
Act. This inquiry was continued throughout the sessions of 1947 and 1948. — 
The Indian Act is being revised in keeping with needs and conditions facing | 


the Indian population of Canada to-day. 


Eskimos.—Eskimos in Canada are found principally north of the 
tree-line on the northern fringe of the mainland and around the coasts of — 
many of the islands of the Arctic Archipelago and Hudson Bay. The 
total Eskimo population, at the time of the Census of 1941, numbered 7,205. 


Their social-political organization is a band or group consisting of two - 
or more families, each band containing an outstanding individual who acts 
as leader. Intercourse between bands ‘s limited mainly to contact with — 


those hunting or trapping in adjoining areas. 
movements of game and the changing seasons, 
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Each band, following the 
secures its livelihood in its 
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~ own district, which has no definite boundaries. The sea furnishes most of 
the needs of those living near the coast, while those living farther inland 
subsist mainly on the herds of caribou. Seal, walrus, arctic char (sea trout), 
- cod, caribou and white fox, the pelts of which they use in trade, loom largest 
in importance in their economy. | 


The commercial life of the Eskimos has taught them that the wishes of 
the individual must be subordinate to the welfare of the majority and this, 
together with their inborn good nature, has made them easy to deal with. 
The Government of Canada, through the Lands and Development Services 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources, has put forth continuous 
and unremitting efforts to preserve the natural resources of the country 
so that Eskimos may continue to be independent, self-reliant and self- 
supporting. Contact with them is maintained through permanent stations, 
at a number of which medical officers are located, by patrols of the Royal 

Canadian Mounted Police, radio-communication, the Canadian Eastern 

Arctic Patrol and by auxiliary motor vessels. Medical care and hospitali- 
zation of Eskimos, as is the case with the Indians, are functions of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare. 


Immigration 


Canada’s immigration policy, greatly restricted during the depression 
years, has been considerably broadened since the end of the Second World 
War. A program of selective immigration in numbers in keeping with 
Canada’s economic conditions and absorptive capacity is being followed. 
Skilled industrial workers, labourers and agriculturists are encouraged to 
come as are relatives of Canadian citizens or residents who have already 
established themselves in this country. By arrangement with the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, specially selected groups from displaced persons 
camps in Europe are admitted for employment at work that has been pre- 
arranged. This system, carried on with the co-operation of the Department 
_of Labour, has proved of tremendous importance in the assimilation of these 
newcomers. Security and understanding help should do much to develop 
in them an affection and loyalty for their new homeland. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1948, 79,194 immigrants entered Canada 
as compared with 66,990 in the previous fiscal year and 31,081 in 1945-46. 
Of the 1947-48 total, 44,788 were English, Scottish, Irish and Welsh from 
overseas, 9,034 were from the United States and 25,372 were from other 
countries. Comparable figures for the previous fiscal year were 20,162, 
11,410 and 7,604, respectively. 
The improvement in transportation services, both air and water, resulted 
in a marked increase in arrivals during the first part of 1948. From Jan. 1 
to Sept. 30, 91,207 immigrants arrived, a figure considerably higher than that 
for the whole of 1947. Of these, 34,588 were from the British Isles, an increase 
of 47-0 p.c. over the figure for the same period of 1947. A similar increase 
was recorded in arrivals from northern European countries. Of the 8,763 
_ Dutch immigrants who entered, about 6,600 came to Canada under the joint 
Dutch-Canadian scheme by which agriculturists and their families travel 
to this country with the ultimate aim of purchasing their own farms. 


Up to Oct. 31, 1948, 46,416 displaced persons had reached Canada, of 
whom 20,410 were admitted as close relatives of residents of this country. 
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More than 36,000 of the 41,000 applications received under this plan had 
been investigated and some 924 orphan children had been placed in homes 
throughout the country. 


Under the pre-arranged employment plan, 25,082 displaced persons had 
been brought out in response to requests from industries all across Canada, 
including: farmers, 3,024; family farm groups, 897; farmers’ dependents, 284; 
woods-workers, 3,599; textile workers, 383; domestics (married couples), 
250; female domestics, 5,712; miners, 2,263; garment workers, 1,922; garment 
workers’ dependents, 1,414; railway workers, 1,912; hydro workers, 1,911; 
building construction workers, 714; steel and foundry workers, 306; furriers, 
283; shoe workers 84; and other, 124. 


Figures for tourists who, although not immigrants, submit to immigration 
examination at the International Boundary and ocean ports, showed a total 
entry for the year ended Mar. 31, 1948, of 37,492,000 people, made up of 
23,305,000 visitors from other countries, 14,178,000 Canadians returning 
from trips to other countries, and 9,000 Canadians returning after residing 
in the United States. Comparable figures for the previous year were 20,622,000 
visitors, 14,065,000 returning residents, and 6,300 returned Canadians. 
The figures pertaining to Canadians returning from visits to other countries 
include persons who crossed and recrossed the Boundary frequently. 


Girls, who have come to Canada from displaced persons camps in Europe, being inter- 
viewed by officers of the National Employment Service. They are to serve as domestics 
in various Canadian centres for one year. 


* Vital Statistics 


Vital statistics for Canada—data concerning births, stillbirths, marriages 
and deaths—are published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under 


authority of the Statistics Act, 1918. 


As provided under this Act, and as | 


the result of two Dominion-Provincial conferences on vital statistics held at 
Ottawa, in June and December, 1918, a plan was devised whereby the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the vital statistics authority in each 


province would co-operate in the production of the national figures. 


Under 


this arrangement, while registration was to be carried out as previously 
by the provincial ‘authorities, the legislation of each province was made to 
‘conform in essential features—one of which was compulsory registration— 
to a model Vital Statistics Act adopted by the 1918 Conferences. 


Since the initiation of this collaborative national system, material 
progress has been made in modifying and improving registration techniques 
Of particular interest in this regard was the revision in 
1935 of the medical certificate of death which is an integral part of the death 
registration form. 


and procedures. 


Conferences on vital statistics held in 1943, 1944 and 1948 were attended 
by the provincial and federal officials, by representatives of other depart- 
Topics discussed 
at these conferences covered such widely diversified problems as: registration 
affecting Indians; interprovincial exchange of vital records; establishment of 
standards for delayed registration of births; definition of vital statistics terms; 
standards of certification; divorce and adoption records; and revision of the 
model Vital Statistics Act. 


ments of government and interested national agencies. 


The Dominion-Provincial Conference of 1944 had as its immediate 
objective the formulation of a speedy, accurate and efficient method of 
verification of the facts of birth of all children in Canada under the age of 16, 
required for the implementation of a national scheme of family allowances. 
The agreement arising out of this conference went into effect on July 1, 1945. 


Births, Deaths and Marriages, by Provinces 


Province 


Births 
19471 

Rate 

No. per 
M 
2,991 | 31-8 
19,265 | 31-0 
LEP TTI. GSO) 5) 
115,768 | 31-2 
108,851 | 26-0 
20,410 | 27-5 
Z32SS3 te 2. 
24,630 | 30-0 
26,283 | 25-2 
359,303 | 28-6 
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1926- 
30 
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Deaths Marriages 

Av. Av. 
19471 1926- 19471 1926- 

30 30 
Rate | Rate Rate | Rate 

No. per per No. per per 
M M M 

1,020 | 10-9 | 11-0 676 7:2 5-4 
6,009 9-7 12-4 5,861 9-4 6°3 
4,832 9-8 | 12-5 5,189 | 10-6 7-4 
33,669 9-1 | 13-5 || 35,496 9-6 6-9 
41,607 9-9 | 11-2 ||, 44,055 | 10-5 7-8 
6,773 9-1 8-3 CAMO Ord: (fees 
6,608 7:8 7-3 7,674 9-1 7-0 
6,539 8-0 8-4 8,796 | 10-7 8-0 
10,611 | 10-2 9-3 || 11,852 11-4 7°5 
117,668 9-4 | 11-1 | 127,311 | 10-1 7-3 


1 Preliminary figures. 
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2 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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This agreement also pro- 
vided for the establishment of a 
Vital Statistics Council which, 
in its annual sessions, functions 
as a clearing-house for prob- 
lems of registration and vital 
statistics, and which has been 
the means of increasing and 
consolidating the close co-oper- 
ation of the provincial and 
national vital statistics offices. 
It comprises one representa- 
tive for each province, one for 
Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories, and the Directors 
of the Health and Welfare and 
Census Divisions of the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics, with 
the Dominion Statistician as 
Chairman. 


Births.—From 1926 to 
1930 the number of births 
showed an upward trend, rising 
from 232,750 to 243,495. This 
movement was then reversed 
until 1937 when the number of 
births reached its lowest point 
at 220,235 )tne 19362 it ine 
creased again and in 1939 was 
229,468. Because of the grow- 
ing population, the rate of 
births per 1,000 population 
showed a steeper decline, falling from 23-9 in 1930 to 20-0 in 1937. In 1938 
it rose slightly to 20-6 and in 1939 it was 20-4. The influence of the War 
is reflected in the sharp increase that has taken place since 1939. In 1941 the 
number of births was 255,224 and the rate 22-2. The preliminary figures for 
1947 show 359,303 births and a rate of 28-6, the highest birth rate recorded 
since 1926. 

Wherever birth statistics have been collected, they have shown an excess 
of male over female births. No conclusive explanation of this excess has yet 
been given. Nevertheless it is so much of an accepted statistical fact that 
an accurate ratio of male to female births has become one of the criteria of 
complete registration. The number of males to every 1,000 females born in 
Canada in 1941-46 has varied between 1,057 and 1,067. 


Hospitalization and medical attendance at birth have increased greatly in 


recent years. In 1926-30 only 22 p.c. of live births occurred in hospitals, © 


while in 1946 the proportion was 68 p.c. 


Deaths.—The annual death rate in Canada averages less than 10 per 
1,000 population, which is fairly low in comparison with other countries 
of the world. 
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The ten leading causes of death accounted for about 75 p.c. of the total 
deaths in Canada in 1946. Diseases of the heart, considered as a group, was 
the most important cause and cancer second. The death rate from cancer has 
advanced almost every year from 1926 to 1946, the increase in that period 
being from 80-7 to 120-2 per 100,000 population. This increase in cancer 
deaths is rather misleading. It is due in part to improvement in diagnostic 
and X-ray techniques which enable the causes of death to be identified, 
instead of being attributed to other or unknown causes, but is mainly due to 
the ageing of the population. Pneumonia, which was in third place in 1926 
with a rate of 89-3 per 100,000 population, dropped in 1946 to seventh place 
with a rate of 46-1. 


Maternal Mortality.—The average rate for the five-year period 1926-30 
was 5-7 per 1,000 live births. Since that time there has been a marked 
improvement. The rate decreased to 4:0 in 1940 and reached the low figure 
of 1-5 in 1947. 


Infant Mortality.—In Canada during recent years this rate has shown a 
substantial reduction, falling from 102 per 1,000 live births in 1926 to 60 in 
1941 and 54 in 1942 and 1943. In 1947, the rate was 45 per 1,000, the lowest 
on record. 


Infant Deaths and Death Rates, by Provinces 


Infant Deaths under One Year Rates per 1,000 Live Births 
Province* |= ate : aS 
1926 1944 1945 1946 | 19471 1926 1944 | 1945 1946 | 19471 
12a Bp Wes Ree 123 102 102 97 135 70 45 45 35 45 
INAS an aigeraag ty 882 838 823 822 840 80 54 53 46 44 
INES et cetaracte 1,095 1,035 966 | 1,066 | 1,041 106 77 71 66 59 
Oire sees 11,666 | 6,918 | 6,464 | 6,110 | 6,574 142 68 62 8, 57 
One Res, 57302--|5 35346" "3, 20921} 3653) | 35.9142 78 ua 41 Sy 36 
Rata mest ad 1h 786 781 | 885 931 VE 49 48 47 46 
Sask tse 1,681 858 824 | 1,004 | 1,019 81 47 44 -47 44 
TEN | Be pee eer tome =1,/233 889 862 945 914 85 46 43 43 37 
BOR ES 588 767 792 852 958 58 40 42 38 30%. 
Canada?... .|23,692 |15,539 |14,823 |15,434 |16,324 102 55 51 47 45 


1 Preliminary figures. 2 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Natural Increase.—-In 1926 the rate of natural increase was 13-3 per 
1,000 population. During the early 1930’s, when the birth rate was declining 
-rapidly, the death rate was also declining, but more slowly. In 1939, the 
death rate was 9-7, and the rate of natural increase 10-7. Since the beginning 
of the War, the natural increase rate has, of course, risen substantially. It 
was 12-2 in 1941, 14-0 in 1943 and, according to the preliminary figures, it 
stood at 19-2 in 1947, 


Marriages.—In 1929 marriages in Canada numbered 77,288. They had 
‘increased steadily since 1926. The depression exercised a marked influence 
on marriages and the marriage rate, causing a steep downward movement 
until 1932, when the number of marriages was 62,531. From 1933 to 1942 
a fairly steady increase took place, so that in 1942 marriages numbered 
127,372, and the rate per 1,000 population was 10:9. For the years 1943 
to 1945 the numbers and rates were somewhat lower. During 1946, marriages 
numbered 134,088, the highest ever recorded, and the rate was 10:9. Marriages 
in 1947 numbered 127,311 and the rate was 10-1. | 
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CBee the British North America Act, the Provincial 

Governments are assigned the responsibility for the organization of formal 

education within their borders, with a few reservations. Education of the 

native Indian population is administered by the Indian Affairs Branch of the 
Federal Department of Mines and Resources (see p. 47) and schools in the . 

_ Northwest Territories by the Territorial Council of the same Department. 

For the most part, the schools in the Northwest Territories are residential 

and day schools in charge of the Roman Catholic Church and the Church of 

England. There is a public school maintained by taxes at Yellowknife 

and a non-denominational school maintained by fees at Fort Smith, both 

receiving Federal Government grants. 


_The Department of National Defence is responsible for the training of 
those who have entered the naval, military and air branches of the defence 
services of Canada. The Royal Military College at Kingston and H.M.C:S. 
RoyaL Roaps on the West Coast train officer cadets. Branches of the 
Canadian Officers Training Corps may be established on request in any 
university that can provide suitable facilities. The Government’s post-war 
rehabilitation program has included assistance to veterans wishing to attend 
university or to obtain vocational training. About 50,000 veterans have 
been assisted in pursuing undergraduate or graduate studies and about 
100,000 have received vocational training. 


Education fills an important role in the Canadian economy. In 1946 
about 2-8 p.c. of the national income was expended on public education. 
While this proportion was below the 4-2 p.c. spent in 1929 and decidedly 

_ below the 7-8 p.c. required in 1936 when national income 
- was experiencing a slump, the actual amount of money 
~ spent on education has been increasing steadily. 


a. In 1946, 2,515,194 of Canada’s 
~ 12,307,000 inhabitants were enrolled in 
_ the schools as follows: 2,041,403 in 
_ publicly supported academic and tech- 
nical schools; 98,016 in evening classes; 
~ 37,986 in correspondence classes; 6,408 
in schools for the blind, deaf and 


ie 


* 


inentally defective; 8,355 in normal schools; 109,114 in privately controlled 
academic schools; 157,120 in universities of whom 92,441 were taking courses 
of university standard; 37,987 in business-training schools; and 18,805 in the 
Dominion Indian schools. Of the gainfully employed 14 years of age or over, 
2-5 p.c. were engaged in instructing these pupils on a full-time basis. 


Trends in Administration of Elementary and Secondary Schools.— 
Canada had, in 1948, some 21,000 schools of which 15,000 were single-teacher, 
rural units. Almost half the population lives in rural areas so that many of 
Canada’s imminent educational problems are concerned with rural education. 


Since the turn of the century there have been many attempts to con- 
solidate the rural schools and during the past 12 years the administration of 
rural schools has undergone considerable change in most provinces. Before 
that time Manitoba organized 101 consolidated school districts including 
Miniota, a municipal school district. In line with the more recent trend to 
form large municipal units, Manitoba’s legislature provided for the establish- 
ment of two experimental larger areas. One, the Dauphin-Ochre River 
school area, was formed in 1947 and a composite high school established 
with options in academic subjects, home economics, industrial and commercial 
subjects. 


Alberta took the lead in the organization of larger school units. It is 
now completely organized into 57 units of which four, due to topographical 
necessity, are small. The average division covers some 2,000 square miles 
with 70 teachers and 1,500 pupils. Originally, only rural districts were 
included but many villages and towns have entered and more will follow. 
Of recent years emphasis has been placed on establishing rural high schools, 
providing dormitories where necessary or supplying school vans for trans- 
portation. 


The Government of British Columbia, following the Cameron Report, 
reorganized its 650 school districts into 75 larger administration areas each 
under a single school board elected by the unit as a whole. All cities, towns, 
rural schools, etc., are included except 15 isolated schools which are continued 
as units. A uniform assessment and tax rate supplemented by provincial 
grants ensures a stated minimum for all schools but most areas set a higher 
rate and provide greater services. 


In Saskatchewan, in 1945, it was proposed to form 60 units each con- 
sisting of some 80 rural, hamlet or village school districts. By 1948, 44 of 
these had been formed of 75 p.c. of the school districts. Local boards are 
retained as in Alberta and towns may join if they wish. 


In Ontario, township councils may form township school areas of two or 
more schools under one board of trustees. They may add to an area already 
formed or form one overlapping township lines: Some 3,070 school districts, 
or 53 p.c. of the former school sections of the Province, have been dissolved 
to become part of the township areas. A second trend is towards the formation 
of high-school areas with composite-type schools of which more than 100 are 
now organized. Besides academic courses these have options in general 
shop, home economics, commercial work and agriculture. 


In Quebec, ten county boards have been formed among the Protestant 
schools. Education in the Roman Catholic schools is usually organized with — 
the parish as the unit for school administration. 
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Nova Scotia plans to consolidate available facilities to form some 75 
rural and urban high school areas throughout the Province, offering a variety 
of curricula and accommodating all junior and senior high school pupils. 
From 1942-46 municipal school finance units were organized on a county 
basis with each including about 100 rural schools. 


In New Brunswick, for purposes of finance, 1,350 administrative units 
____were reduced to 37 embracing 15 counties and 22 urban centres. Plans call for 
about 50 regional composite high schools of which 25 have been approved and 
are presently under construction. Each region is to have one school board 
_— which will be responsible for a composite high school and the conveyance of 
200 or more pupils. Each regional high school is to have a six-acre playground, 
an auditorium and gymnasium, and a school and community library and is to 
function as a community centre. 

: Prince Edward Island continues to operate its 458 schools under the 
district system although considerable ground work has been done to effect a 
more efficient organization. 

| Teachers, Teachers’ Salaries and Tenure.—There are indications 
that the crisis for providing teachers for the schools has passed, though it is 
_ probable that a certain shortage of qualified teachers will be felt in rural 
schools for some years yet. Just as subsistence-level salaries in some cases 
| drove teachers to seek other occupations at the first opportunity, so increased 
_ salaries are credited with attracting more teachers to the profession. Other 
factors include added security from organization into larger units, salary 
__ schedules and the general employment situation. In Alberta an attempt 
| was made to raise the standard of teaching by giving all teacher-training in 
| university and having it count towards a degree in Education. In Manitoba 
_ it has been made financially possible for any pupil to attend a residential 
| normal school, thus solving boarding and _ related problems. Elsewhere 
prospective applicants have been encouraged to enter the profession. 

leo Teachers’ salaries depend to a considerable extent on supply and demand 
but are related to cost of living, national income and the public interest. Since 
_ 1937 they have risen appreciably as have the cost of living and salaries else- 
| Where. The average salary paid in city schools was $1,613 in 1939 and 
| 

| 
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A prairie schoolhouse. : c 


$1,926 in 1946. It was $960 for town and village schools in 1939 and $1,388 _ 
in 1946. On the average, salaries, including those paid in rural schools, 
increased from $854 to $1,308. 


About three-quarters of the teachers in all publicly controlled schools, 
are female. The percentage of males increased during the depression years 
but dropped considerably during the War and, despite an increase since 1945, 
it is not yet back to pre-war proportions. In 1946 male teachers made up 
12 p.c. of the total in the Maritimes, 32 p.c. in Ontario and Saskatchewan, — 
23 p.c. in Manitoba, 35 p.c. in Alberta and 47 p.c. in British Columbia. — 
In Quebec, in 1945, apart from 8,212 nuns and 2,355 brothers, 17 p.c. of the — 
teachers were males. 


Rural school teachers are a comparatively transient group as they 
move from one school to another, or out of the teaching profession, after two — 
years or less. From 1939 to 1946 average years of experience for this group 
dropped from 4:7 years to 3-5 years, and length of time in present school 
dropped from 2-8 years to 2:5 years. Teachers in city schools are relatively — 
stable. Their average experience increased from 15-7 to 17-7 years from 
1939 to 1946 and they seldom changed positions. 
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The percentage of fully qualified teachers, that is teachers with senior 
matriculation and normal school training or better, remained fairly constant 
at around 23 p.c. But the percentage with one year less schooling, or second-. 
class teachers, dropped from 30 to 19 p.c. The number with lower or special 
certificates increased slightly while the difference was made up of 5,273 
temporary or permit teachers representing about one-tenth of all teachers. 


School Financing.—Publicly controlled elementary and secondary 
schools receive their income largely from local taxes and provincial grants. 
Grants may be based on ‘‘number of rooms’’ and “average daily attendance’”’ 
with some consideration for the teacher’s certificate. They may be supple- 
mented by special grants for libraries, equipment, school buildings, music, 
etc. Equalization funds may be established to ensure a minimum standard 
in school districts of low assessment. 


Cost of running the schools per pupil enrolled varied from province to 
province in 1946. It was highest in British Columbia at $116, followed by 
Ontario at $114, Alberta and Saskatchewan at $113, Manitoba at $102 
and below $100 in the others. The average was $105. 


Per capita expenditures in Saskatchewan and Alberta were the highest. 
Ontario and Manitoba came next followed by British Columbia, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Prince Edward Island. 


Percentage of cost paid by the Government in 1946 varied from 59 


to 14, with Prince Edward Island leading followed in order by Ontario, 
- Nova Scotia, British Columbia, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 


Quebec and Manitoba. 


Expenditure on teachers’ salaries increased to reach a total of $82,655,000 
in 1946; ordinary expenditures increased at a similar rate while cost of new 
buildings in 1946 was more than double the 1944 figure for those provinces 
where data were available. 


Vocational Education.—A Technical Education Act in 1919 provided 
for $1,000,000 a year for ten years to be distributed among the provinces 
provided that the amount allocated would be matched by an equal amount 
from the province. Ontario qualified for its full share within ten years, the 


others have since taken advantage of the offer. 


There are at present some 38 special publicly controlled technical schools 
in Canada, including vocational high schools in most large cities and such 
advanced schools as the Calgary Provincial Institute of Technology and Art. 
Eight. of these are located in Quebec, 18 in Ontario, three in Saskatchewan, 
two each in New Brunswick, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia, 
respectively, and one in Nova Scotia. New technical schools, such as the 
Technical Vocational High School in Winnipeg, will soon be opened. Other 
special schools not considered technical include: 11 commercial secondary 
schools, five of which are found in Ontario and two each in Quebec, Alberta 


and British Columbia, respectively; 31 schools of agriculture, 22 of which 


are in Quebec and some of which are affiliated to or form a part of a university; 


and seven schools of fine arts. 


Besides the normal expansion in technical education which might be 
expected following the renewed interest during the war years, the introduction 
of composite high schools whether in towns and cities or rural high schools 
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A modern high schoo! at Edmonton, Alberta. 


has influenced the trend towards combining technical education with more 
theoretical academic education usually found in high schools. 


Private Schools.—Private schools are those which are not managed by 
publicly elected or publicly appointed boards and which do not, outside of 
Quebec, receive financial aid from public sources. Such schools enroll about 
10 p.c. of the elementary and secondary school population in Quebec and from 
2 p.c. to 4 p.c. in the other provinces. About half of the institutions 
outside of Quebec are Roman Catholic, 21 p.c. Protestant, 1 p.c. Jewish and 
28 p.c. non-denominational. The majority are residential. Enrolment 
increased during the war years with a large proportion in grades IX, X and 
XI. These institutions are financed largely by fees, charity, and legacies and 
range from independent institutions to church schools preparing members 
for service, and from inexpensive institutions where everything is provided 
to relatively exclusive schools charging fees of $800 to $1,000 a year. 


A number of private institutions commonly known as ‘‘business colleges”’ 
provide young people with some training for business positions usually within 
one year. In 1946 there were some 160 such institutions, half of which were 
in Ontario. Enrolment was about 30,000 of which one-third were full-time 
students and 71 p.c. girls. Ages ranged from 14 up, with age 18 most common. 
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Other private schools for the teaching of various trades are located in the 
larger cities. Most provinces have passed legislation enabling them to regulate 
these schools and to ensure that they are properly staffed and equipped. 


Adult Education.—The Canadian Association for Adult Education 
was formed in 1935 to co-ordinate the work of the major adult educational 
agencies in Canada; co-operate with other national educational organizations; 
provide ideas and motivation and make available existing aids and supplies; 
conduct experiments and research, etc. 


Many of the universities conduct extension courses in summer and winter. 
Outstanding courses are offered in art, drama, leadership, industrial relations, 
community co-operative actions, etc. Several Departments of Education 
have appointed Directors of Adult Education and assist the public schools 
in offering evening courses in a wide variety of subjects including languages, 
technical courses, hobby crafts, drama, art, journalism and public speaking. 
Women’s clubs and other organizations in many instances aid in more informal 
education. 


Higher Education.—Statistical data on Canadian universities and 
colleges, available on a comparable basis for 26 years, show variance in the 
tempo of progress caused by two world wars and the intervening economic 
depression. Statistics on enrolment for the years 1920-25 and 1941-46 are 
abnormal, the first period showing a declining inflation after the First 
World War and the period 1941-46 a progressively higher increase each 
‘year. With due allowance for these variants a comparison of the statistics 
for 1921, the second year after the cessation of war, and 1946 presents 
some interesting features. Full-time undergraduate enrolment in 1920-21 
was 22,234; in 1946 it was 61,529.. In 1920-21 there were 3,383 
women registered; in 1946 the number of women had _ increased to 
12,531. The marked preference for courses in Applied Science that has 
characterized registration in Canadian universities since the early 1900's 
was emphasized in the two post-war periods. In 1920-21 enrolment in 
Applied Science including Engineering, Architecture and Forestry was 3,006 
or 13-5 p.c. of the total undergraduate enrolment; in 1946 it was 11,602 
which represents 19 p.c. of the total for that year. The Schools of Medicine 
in 1920-21 reported 3,236 students, almost 15 p.c. of the total enrolment, 
and the registration for 1946, 3,200 students or only 5-2 p.c. of the total. 
This figure, compared with the population increase during 1921-41, is signi- 
ficant of the increasing costs of medical training and a definite need of more 
training facilities. The latter factor is being met by the establishment of 
new faculties of Medicine and new building programs. Dentistry as a 
profession has lost ground during the 26 years under review. Enrolment 
dropped from 1,276 in 1920-21 to its lowest point, 350 in 1932. Since that 
time it has increased to 753 in 1946. Scientific Agriculture increased from 
856 in 1921 to 2,198 in 1946, and Veterinary Science from 116 in 1921 to 
395 in 1946. Theology, Law and Pharmacy recorded little change in the 
two post-war periods but the latter two professions show considerable fluctua- 
tion in the years between the wars. 


The professions normally considered limited to women students record 
an increased enrolment significant of the social progress of the country. 
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Enrolment in degree courses in Home Economics and Household Science has 
increased ten-fold since 1921 when there were 100 students enrolled. The 
records for 1946 report 1,100 women in these courses. In 1921 Physical 
Education was a diploma course restricted almost entirely to women. Within 
the past ten years degree courses have been designed including Physical 
Education and Health Education at McGill, Queen’s, Toronto and the 
University of British Columbia. These courses are attractive to men and ~ 
have increased the enrolment from 22 women in 1921 to 312 students in 
1946 including 134 men. Students registered in social work numbered 85 
in 1921 and increased to 300 in 1946. Between the wars two new groups 
were added to the professional! courses, 1.e., Librarians and Therapists. In 
both cases enrolment largely consists of women. 


The following figures represent for five-year intervals between 1921 
and 1946 the progress in full-time enrolment attained by the universities 


and colleges:— 
1921 1926 1931 1936 1941 1946 


Arts, Science and Commerce 9,444 13,944 Waves! 18,557 18,824 34,421 
Professional schools. ...... 12,790 10,462 13,609 13,750 15,669 27,108 


Statistics on teaching staffs contain some anomalies due to the duplication 
between faculties and the inclusion of part-time instructors. After screening 
for such variants the returns for the years represented by the above enrolment 
figures are as follows:— 


1921 1926 1931 1936 1941 1946 
Bull-tigne staff. cuss oe ee Zilas 2,449 2,843 3,044 3,452 4,937 
Part-time station: 2) site 1,352 1,694 2,077 2,144 2,015 2,747 


Distributed by the two groups, Arts, Science and Commerce, and Pro- 
fessional Schools the numbers of teachers per hundred full-time undergraduate 


students are as follows:— 
' 1921 1926 1931 1936 1941 1946 


Arts, Science and Commerce— 


Bud imees ee fcailee wee 12 10 10 10 10 7 

Part-time yn ta ese vena 3 2 2 3 8) 3 
Professional Schools— 

Fnlirtiiniee Vik ois antag eee 7 Site) 9 8 10 9 

Pant Chin Gaver. caghiertecoie Mees 9 15 13 13 15 9 


During the period 1921-46 inclusive, the universities and colleges con- 
ferred 153,986 basic degrees or equivalent diplomas on undergraduate students. | — 
Deducting the duplications required for entrance into professional courses 
and a reasonable estimate for other duplications the net number of degrees 
conferred was approximately 138,100 including 37,300 awarded to women. In 
the same period 14,946 men and women received post-graduate degrees 
including some 1,700 Doctoral degrees in course. 


Students have been called upon to pay an increasing percentage of the 
income of universities. The changes reported during the past 25 years by 


the larger universities are as follows:— 
P.C. of Total Income 


Source of Income 1921 1926 1931 1936 1941 1946 
Interest on investments........ 16-4 19-1 16-2 14-7 12-8 9-5 
SEnGeniwleess, Su cen niece 20-1 21-2 24-0 33-5 32+1 38-0 
Government grants) .is...%... 49-8 48-7 49-8 40-3 42-4 38-0 
Miscellaneous yy!) tae Sn e tice cn: 13°7 11-0 10-0 11-5 124 14:5 
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The modern uni- 


e 


versity features 
practica!  train- 
ing, equipping 
men and women 
to fulfil tasks in 
almost every 
phase of econo- 
mic and indus- 
trial life. For ex- 
ample, present- 
day problems in 
connection with 
the administra- 
tion, utilization 
and conserva- 
tion of Canada’s 
forests have cre- 
ated a demand 
for trained for- 
esters. 


Students from 
the University of 
Toronto Faculty 
of Forestry take 
practical instruc- 
tion in an 18- 
000-acre forest 
maintained by 
the Ontario Gov- 
ernment. 


. Students meas- 
uring the girth 
‘and estimating 
the height of a 
tree, from which 
its timber content 
can be deter- 
mined. 


f 


3. Students in the 


classroom. 


x « «ie The NATIONAL MSE 


hibits in the National Museum 
include accurate reproductions 
of Canadian wildlife in their 
natural habitats. These are 
subjects of great interest on the 
part of visitors to the museum. 
Three of the groups are shown: 
Musk-oxen, which are now 
found very infrequently in the 
northern parts of the 
Dominion; Polar Bear; and 
Wood Buffalo or Bison being 
attacked by Northern Timber 
Wolves. Musk-oxen and 
Bison are the only native 
American oxen. 
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reasing use is being made of 
National Museum exhibits for 
educational purposes. School 
groups attend classes in 
zoological, ornithological, 
palaeontological and anthro- 
pological subjects as part of 
their regular curricula. Satur- 
day morning lectures are 
conducted for children and 
cover such subjects as 
natural history, life of the 
aborigines, natural resources, 
industries, geography, and 
Tavel. The lectures are given 


1gain in more extended form 
‘or adulis. 


us 
pe 


Summary Statistics of Education, 1946 


Type of School or Course Institutions Pupils Teachers | Expenditures 
No. No. No. $ 
Provincially Controlled Schools— ; , 
Ordinary and technical day schools... 31,858 2,041,403 1055927. 125, 6183112 
Hen Ine SChOOlSekeesy tical sats a ss 4101 98,016 — 423 ,246 
Correspondence courses. ..........4.. gl 37,986 — 634,352 
Special schools 43sec ee ce ee Pay 21 6,408. 499 6,918,781 
INGE Schools 5. At ieee ae 99 8,355 1,019 2,742,125 
Privately Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary day#schoolse. tsi. en eee 694 109,114 5,818 } 6.750.000 
Business-training schools............ 242 37,987 896 : ; 
Dominiorm Lrdiancochoole?:1., sd ss.eeae oes : 346 18,805 427 2,298,321 
Universities and Colleges— g 
PLEpATAatOLy iCOULSES2.J:stss sates Meee accu one 83 29,143 1,581 
Courses of university standard....... 162 92,441 j 5 203 49,716,612 
Opher courses aise RIMS sae eS 222 35,536: ? 
LOCALS Sasa oe cine nee ee ioe 33,527 2,515,194 86,035 | 245,101,549 
1 Omitted from total since these courses are conducted by day schools. 2 Schools 
of music and nursing, not of university grade, affliated with universities. 3 Includes 


extension courses. 


Science and Research 


The war years demonstrated in the most forceful manner the importance 
of scientific research in the life of the modern nation, its necessity in fact for 
survival. The principal lesson to be learned from these and earlier years has 
been expressed by one writer, Professor J. B. Brebner, as follows: ‘‘Canada 
needs to detect, train, encourage, and retain every scholar she can find, for 
they will constitute the principal group that will keep Canada up with a 
rapidly changing world, that will bring Canada brains and experience to 
bear on Canadian problems, and that will pass on to youth and to the nation 
at large the vital tradition from the past’’. 


The field of scientific research in Canada is exceedingly broad. Certain » 


Federal and Provincial Government Departments, as well as many private 
industrial concerns, maintain trained permanent scientific staffs for investiga- 
tion and research in their own fields. The universities have shown great 
initiative in research but, with the limited facilities at their disposal, the 
task of carrying their discoveries to a conclusion is not always easy. However, 
Government and industrial laboratories are often able to pick up where the 
universities leave off. A special field of research is also covered by such 
institutions as the Ontario Research Foundation, the Banting Research 
Foundation and the Rockefeller Foundation. 


The National Research Council.—Serving Canada as a central 


co-ordinating body for the organization and guidance of scientific research 
‘the National Research Council of Canada, established in 1916, now has a 


. staff of more than 2,600 persons, working in several different centres,'and 


with headquarters laboratories in the National Research Building, Sussex 
Street, Ottawa. 


The great atomic energy plant is located at Chalk River, Ont., 120 miles 
west of Ottawa. <A Prairie Regional Laboratory is operated at the University 
of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, and a Maritime Regional Laboratory is under 
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National Research 
Council workers aft 
the Chalk River 

atomic energy plant 

conducting experi- 
ments in remofe con- 
trol extraction of 
fission product. 


construction at Dalhousie University, Halifax. ‘| Laboratories, ford biology, 
chemistry, physics, radio and electrical engineering are housed in the National 
Research Building. The Radio and Electrical Engineering Division has a 
field station eight miles out of Ottawa, and a radar station at Scarboro, Ont., 
from which the motor vessel Radel operates during the summer months, 
conducting studies on the use of merchant marine radar and similar aids to 
navigation. 

On a 120-acre site five miles east of Ottawa, the aeronautical, hydraulic, 
structures, low-temperature, engine, gasoline and oil laboratories are grouped 


‘in several modern buildings. Here also are located the general engineering 


laboratories, wood- and metal-working shops, and the laboratories of the 
Division of Building Research. 

The Council operates under Federal Government authority vested in 
the Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. 
It consists of twenty members including a president and two vice-presidents, 
the other members representing labour, industry and university activities 
in different branches of science across the Dominion. 

In addition to its laboratory research, the Council awards scholarships 


for post-graduate study and makes grants-in-aid to responsible persons in 


the universities to enable them to carry on research on approved projects, 
mostly in pure science. About $1,000,000 of the Council’s annual budget is 


expended on scholarships and grants-in-aid to universities. The Council’s 


total revenue, derived largely from a Government grant but also in part from 
royalties and laboratory fees, amounts to about $7,500,000 annually. 

The Information Services Division provides a technical information 
service for the benefit of the smaller Canadian industries that do not, have 
adequate library facilities of their own. In 1948-49 the National Research 
Council provided for the establishment of post-doctorate fellowships tenable 
in the Division of Chemistry. Heretofore scholarships have been mostly 
restricted to graduate students who were proceeding to the doctorate; holders 
of doctorate degrees who wished to pursue their research training had to go 
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to universities where fellowships were tenable, usually in the United States 
or Europe. Now, however, several research groups in the National Research 
Laboratories have brought their work to the point where ‘it has attained world- 
wide recognition. Asa consequence, post-doctorate workers from all countries 
have become interested in associating themselves with these projects, in 
order to improve their own knowledge. Subjects for investigation include 
photochemistry, radiation chemistry, spectroscopy, organic chemistry, 
radioactivity, low-temperature investigations, surface chemistry, and the 
properties of gases at high pressures and temperatures. By mid-year 1948, 
19 fellowship awards had been made for the fiscal year 1948-49, 


The Social Sciences and Humanities.—Membership of the Canadian 
Social Science Research Council, created in 1940, consists of: one member 
representing each of the Canadian Historical Association, the Canadian 
Committee of the International Geographical Union, the Canadian Political 
Science Association and the Canadian Psychological Association; eight | 
members-at-large appointed by the Council; four associate members without | 
voting powers, from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Dominion 
Archives and similar provincial institutions; and the Chairman of the 
Humanities Research Council of Canada, ex officio. 


In anticipation of increased demands for graduate training and facilities, 
a committee has surveyed the present situation. It has urged the develop- 
ment of graduate work in smaller institutions; the strengthening of existing 


Acceleration machine 
constructed at the 
Royal Canadian Air 
Force Institute of 
Aviation Medicine, 
which is used for 
testing anti-G_ suits 
worn. by pilots to 
prevent blackout 
during manceuvres. 
Canada has contri- 
buted extensively to 
the development of 
aviation medicine. 
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staffs through appointments in such neglected fields as political science, 
sociology and anthropology; and the regional co-operation of universities. 
The wider use of advanced students as tutorial assistants in the work of 
junior classes was strongly recommended. 


The Council, with the co-operation of the Rockefeller Foundation, began 
in 1948 to offer pre-doctoral fellowships ranging in value:‘from $750 to $1,500. 
The Grants-in-Aid Committee has been concerned with attempts to stimulate 
research in neglected fields. Among its studies are those on the Canadian 
north, the Canadian Indians and political movements in Canadian provinces. 
Grants are made in aid of publication, as well as in aid of research. 


The Humanities Research Council was organized in 1942 to strengthen 


the position of the humanities in higher education. To promote research 
in this field committees were appointed to aid research, to consider publication 
of suitable manuscripts, to investigate: problems of graduate study and to — 


prepare a catalogue of unpublished theses. in the humanities. It has brought 
representatives of the several disciplines together from all parts of the country 
to consider problems in their national setting. Attention has been focussed 
on major issues and proposals for dealing with them have been outlined in 
their report The Humanities in Canada. 


With the assistance of the Carnegie Corporation of New York pre- 
doctoral fellowships are offered in 1949, and grants are available for research 
and publication in the humanities. 


Public Libraries and Museums 


Libraries.—Public libraries in Canada are primarily urban institutions. 
In cities of 10,000 population or over about 95 p.c. of the people have some 
measure of library service. In the smaller urban centres library service is 
available for 42 p.c. of the population while slightly over 5 p.c. of the rural 
population is at present provided with library service. 


In the larger centres the main libraries are conducted as free municipal 
institutions, usually by a board appointed by the city or town council. In 


the more numerous smaller centres they are conducted by the municipality 


or by voluntary associations. Grants are given by most of the provinces 
to libraries of each type. As the most effective means of promoting and 
assisting the library movement the Provincial Governments have estab- 
lished various boards or commissions. The Public Libraries Service of the 
Ontario Department of Education regulates grants for public, county, town- 
ship and school libraries and operates travelling libraries. British Columbia 
has a similar service through the Public Library Commission of the Depart- 
ment of Education. Alberta has a Public Library Board which functions 


-under the Minister of Economic Affairs for the Province and Saskatchewan 


a Library Advisory Council under the authority of the Department of Educa- 
tion. In 1948 the Manitoba Legislature made statutory provision for the 
establishment of a Public Library Board which emphasizes larger adminis- 
trative areas for rural service. New Brunswick has a Public Library Com- 
mission for the establishment of library service for small centres through large 
centralized libraries with subsidiary agencies. This system has been in 
effect for many years in Prince Edward Island under direction of the Depart- 
ment of Education. Quebec Province is in process of establishing more 
adequate free public-library service for the entire Province. 
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Winnipeg Auditcrium, the cultural and recreational centre cf the cify. 


The circulation of books in Canada is confined to about 40 p.c. of the 
population. It is estimated that about one-quarter of the patrons of the 
libraries are children which is approximately the same proportion that school 
enrolment bears to the total population. 

In 1945, the most recent year for which statistics are available, expend- 
itures on public libraries amounted to $2,890,476 about 49 p.c. of which was 
allotted to salaries. In the larger urban centres, responsible for 80 p.c. of 
the expenditures, the proportion for salaries ranged from 51 p.c. to 60 p.c. 


Museums.—The post-war years have been marked by expansion in 
the museum field and the 76 museums in Canada represent an increasingly 
valuable channel for modern education. The old concept of a museum as 
a collection of curiosities\has been abandoned and the museum has become 
“the ordinary man’s university”’. 


All Canadian museums, except those devoted solely to research, provide - 


educational services to some degree but the art museums enjoy the greatest 
measure of public support. The problem is to extend museum facilities to 
a population spread thinly over a vast area. However, attendance increases 
with each year and especially noteworthy is the increase in visits by school 
classes resulting from collaboration between the museums and the schools. 
The Canadian Museums Association co-ordinate activities by improving 
methods of training museum workers, acting as a clearing house for information, 
promoting exchange of exhibition material, and co-operating with other 
museum associations and with the International Council of Museums. . 
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Creative Arts 


Canada is well served with institutions designed to stimulate public 
interest in the creative arts. Schools of fine arts, art galleries, artistic societies 
and festivals are well established throughout the country and play an 
important part in promoting the Canadian way of life. 


’ 


Among the best-known teaching institutions are the Banff School of 
Fine Arts, situated in the Rocky Mountains, and the Fine Arts Colleges of 
Queen’s University and Mount Allison University, situated in Central Canada 
and the Maritimes respectively. - In the Province of Quebec the Fine Arts 
Divisions of Laval and Montreal Universities are noted French-language 
teaching institutions. The curricula of all these schools include music, 
drama, creative writing, painting, sculpture and handicrafts. 


The Royal Conservatory of Music of Toronto enjoys the status of a 
national institution and-its courses of study and examinations are used in all 
parts of Canada. Its teaching deals with every aspect of music, and in 
1948 the Conservatory inaugurated a School of Opera. In Montreal a 
distinguished Conservatory of Music is sponsored by the Quebec Government, 
“and most of the larger universities in Canada provide courses in advanced 
musical education. All the Provincial Departments cf Education place great 
stress upon the importance of musical education in the public schools. Annual 
musical festivals attract widespread public attention in all the major cities, 
and the Winnipeg Musical Festival, sometimes involving 8,000 competitors, 
has achieved international fame. 


The National Gallery of Canada, located at Ottawa, contains the nation’s 
chief collection of paintings and sculpture, and performs notable extra-mural 
services to the entire Canadian community. Noteworthy collections are 
found in the civic art galleries of Toronto and Montreal, and both these 
institutions actively foster public participation in fine-arts activities. 
Numerous societies of artists thrive throughout Canada, the most distinguished 
being the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts, incorporated in 1882, and the 
recently formed Federation of Canadian Artists. Elementary art training 


Sketching class, 
Artist's  Col- 
ony, Saint 


John, N.B.~ 


is provided in all the schools of Canada, and advanced courses in drawing 
and painting are available, usually at nominal cost, in every city. \ 

Theatre in Canada is almost entirely the work of amateur groups and, 
on the whole, has gained a noteworthy degree of competence. Little Theatre 
organizations are well established in all the main cities (the Ottawa Drama 
League presented its thirty-seventh consecutive program of plays during 
the 1948-49 winter season).. University dramatic societies are effective 
stimulants to Canadian public interest in the theatre, and in recent years 
rural communities have been encouraged by their Provincial Governments 
to organize dramatic activities. The Dominion Drama Festival, an annual 
event that brings together theatre groups from every part of Canada for a 
week of competitive effort, has received international recognition. 

Creative writing, in both English and French, is the most deep-rooted 
of Canadian cultural interests, and the accumulation of Canadian books has 
gained impressive proportions. The Canadian Authors’ Association and 
La Société des Ecrivains Canadiens are the two chief writers’ organizations, 
the former having active branches in all the cities of Canada. 

The Canadian Arts Council is a newly formed organization with member- 
ship_including sixteen national societies which cover every aspect of creative 
artistic life in Canada. 


Mass Media of Communication 


Radio.—There are in Canada about three million radio receiving sets, 
or about one for every four persons in the population. Private receiving 
licences number about 1,944,000, many of these covering more than one set. 

The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—A broadcasting system may 
be a powerful national instrument for education in the broadest sense. In 


the department of public information and adult education it utilizes such — 


forms as talks, commentaries, interviews, forum and discussion programs, 
either in documentary or semi-dramatized educational form. Subject 
matter may range from amusing yarns to discussions on world government, 
from’ modern art and Canadian literature to home economics and popular 
science. Broadcasts are in French or English and are intended for various 
groups of listeners. The CBC also carries international exchange programs 
and a number of commercial programs. The CBC has two national networks 
and provides coverage for most of Canada. Several stations have been 
operating with increased voltage during the past few years. The operations of 
the CBC are given in more detail under Transportation and Communications 
(see Index). 


Motion Pictures.—There were 1,693 motion picture theatres operating 
in Canada in 1947 with box office receipts (including amusement taxes) 
amounting to $78,684,681 or $6-30 per capita of the population. The average 
admission price was 35-6 cents, allowing for 18 shows per capita. 

The National Film Board.—The duties of the Board, which is composed 
of two Cabinet Ministers, three senior members of the Civil Service, and three 
members outside the Civil Service, are: to advise on Government film activ- 
ities, to co-ordinate national and departmental film programs, to direct the 
distribution of government films in Canada and abroad, and to-co-ordinate 
and develop information service to supplement this distribution. Its primary 
duty is to present the Canadian scene, at home and abroad, in documentary 
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the Gatineau 
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films, still photographs and related graphic materials. Through these media, 
Canadians learn more of the work and ways of their fellow citizens and of 
Canada’s relationship to other nations. In Canada the Board’s films are 
distributed through 550 theatres, where they are seen by an estimated 
3,000,000 people each month, and through 160 rural circuits, 201 film libraries 
and 200 community film councils toa monthly audience approaching 1,000,000. 
Outside Canada, films are distributed through the Board’s offices and through 
Canadian trade and diplomatic representatives. and other agencies to 50 
countries, in eight different languages. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1948, the Film Board completed 175 
film productions excluding newsreels and theatrical clips. These cover a broad 
range of educational and cultural subjects from agriculture, industry and 
labour, health and welfare, to citizenship, community life, and the creative arts. 


The Press.—There are nearly 100 daily newspapers published in Canada, 
counting morning and evening editions separately. The circulation of English- 
language dailies is reported to be approximately 2,500,000 and French- 
language about 570,000. There are also 4 Chinese and 2 Yiddish dailies 
published in Canada. . 

French daily newspapers have, as would be expected, a wide circulation . 
in the Province of Quebec and some of the larger of these papers. have been 

established in the Province for over 60 years. Ten of the 11 French-language 
papers are published in that Province, the other being in the adjoining 
Province of Ontario. Over 93 p.c. of the total circulation of the English 
and French dailies is in the urban centres of 20,000 population or over. 


a 


Weekly newspapers have a-somewhat wider circulation; only 61 p.c. of 
the stated circulation of weekly English-language newspapers is in cities of 
20,000 population or over and about 80 p.c. of the French-language weeklies. 

Foreign-language newspapers are more generally published as weeklies 
or semi-weeklies. In 1947 these newspapers had a stated circulation of about 
200,000, Ukrainian papers accounting for 66,000, German 36,000, Yiddish 
28,000 and Polish 16,000. 
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* Public Health 


IG responsibility for public health in Canada is divided 
among Federal, Provincial and local governments, with important con- 
tributions being made by private associations and organizations. Planning, 
supervision and financial responsibility have been largely assumed by the 
provinces, and to a lesser extent by the Federal Government, with actual 
administration being carried on for the most part by municipal and other 
local authorities. 


The principal co-ordinating agency is the Dominion Council of Health 
which is composed of the Deputy Minister of National Health, as chairman, 
the chief health officer of each province and five other members. The 
Council advises the Minister of National Health and Welfare on the formula- — 
tion of policy. It is largely responsible for the development of an integrated 
and co-operative health program and for advising on the establishment 
within the Federal Department of Health and Welfare of services that can be 
better operated on a national scale. Under the Council, federal-provincial 
committees deal with specific aspects of public health. 


Federal Health Services 


A federal department of bealth was first established in 1919, to admin- 
ister early health legislation such as the Quarantine, Opium and Narcotic 
Drugs and Proprietary or Patent Medicine Acts, to promote research and 
health education and to co-operate with the provinces in the co-ordination 
of public-health work in Canada. In 1928 these functions, together with 
health and other services for veterans, were taken over by the new Department 
of Pensions and National Health. In 1944 the Department of Veterans 
Affairs was established to assume responsibility for all services to veterans, 
and commenced its outstanding tréatment and rehabilitation programs. . 
In the same year the Department of National Health and Welfare was 
established. The various divisions of the Department maintain liaison with 
the corresponding divisions in the provinces, provide advisory and con- 
sultative services and educational material and, on request, conduct special 
surveys. Divisions whose functions are ‘mainly of this nature include Child 
and Maternal Health, Dental Health, Epidemiology, Hospital Design, 
Mental Health and Nutrition. 


The Department has also certain statutory responsibilities in the adminis- 
tration of the Food and Drugs Act, Proprietary or Patent Medicines Act, 


The family, as the centre of the nation’s social struc- 
ture, must be kept strong, respansible and se!f -eliant. 


Opium and Narcotic Drugs Act, Quarantine Act, Public Works Health Act 
and sections of the Immigration Act, Canada Shipping Act (Part V, Sick and 
Distressed Mariners), Navigable Waters Protection Act and Meat and Canned — 
Foods Act. In 1945 administration of health services for Indians and 
Eskimos was assumed by the Department. The Department shares with the 
provinces the cost of blind pensions, passes on the eligibility of applicants 
_for pension on the basis of examinations arranged and paid for by the Federal 
Government and makes grants to the provinces for the remedial treatment 
of the blind. A new Division of Civil Aviation Medicine was established in 
1948. Promotion of the health of federal civil servants is a departmental 
responsibility. 


The National Health Grant Program.—An important public-health 
development was the announcement in May, 1948, of a national program of 
health grants to the provinces, to be administered by the Department of 
National Health and Welfare. The program consists of three parts: the 
health survey grant, a flat sum to assist the provinces in assessing their 
needs and the priority with which they will be met; a group of annual grants 
designed to assist in the extension and development of provincial health 
programs; and an annual grant to assist in the provision of hospital accom- 
modation. The amounts and categories of the grants are as follows:— 


Grant Amount 
$ 
Flealth-survevakiaweis oes 625,000 Non-recurring, but amounts not expended in 


the fiscal year will be made available in 
following years. 
Health Grants— : 
BPublicsh €althize eae rice sacs 4,395,300 Based on payment of 35 cts. per capita, and 
increasing 5 cts. per capita each year until a 
maximum of 50 cts. is reached. 


Tuberculosis control........ 3,000,000 At the end of two years a supplementary grant 
of $1,000,000 annually will be made available 
for ten years to Provincial Governments able 
to make use of it. 


Mental healthimiccim. wtence 4,000,000 To be increased to $5,000,000 at the end of two 
years, to $6,000,000 at the end of four years 
and to $7,000,000 at the end of six years. 


Venereal disease control. ... 500,000 An annual grant of $225,000 was in existence 
prior to commencement of the program so 
that this figure represents an additional grant 


of $275,000. 
Crippled children.......... 500,000 *” — 
Cancer: controls. .ciaete ste 3,500,000 — 
Professional training. ...... 500,000 — 
Public health research...... 100,000 To be increased by $100,000 annually, until the 


grant reaches $500,000 per annum. 


Hospital construction: 28 265 6k 13,000,000. To be reviewed at the end of five years with 
possible reduction by half at that time. 


SLOAN astern cause Recaalee 30,120,300 


Medical Research.—The Medical Research Division of the National 
Research Council acts as a co-ordinating body in the conduct of medical 
research and makes grants for the assistance of such research in universities 
and other institutions. The Division expended $271,000 on fellowships, 
scholarships and grants during the year ended Mar. 31, 1948. 
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Canada’s beautiful Rocky Mountain playgrounds provide facilities for happy healthful 
iff recreation. 


Provincial and Municipal Services 


Although basic local health services such as sanitation, communicable 
disease control and registration of births, deaths and marriages are generally 
in the hands of cities, municipalities, counties or other local units, Provincial 
Governments have gradually assumed increased financial responsibility, with 
correspondingly increased supervision and control. The Provincial Depart- 
ments of Health generally plan and direct such health services as vital sta- 
tistics, infant, child and maternal hygiene, public-health laboratories, health 
education and public-health nursing, as well as communicable disease control 
and public-health engineering. 


Diagnostic and treatment clinics are provided in various provinces for 
one or more of such diseases as tuberculosis, venereal diseases, cancer and 
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poliomyelitis. In some cases vaccines, sera and other special drugs are 
supplied by provincial laboratories to practising physicians. Other activities 
of the local and Provincial Health Departments include dental services, 
school medical services, epidemiology and industrial hygiene. 


Institutions.—The provinces generally operate tuberculosis sanatoria 
or contribute to their maintenance. Mental hospitals also are usually 
provincial institutions. The provinces provide grants to assist in the main- 
tenance of public general hospitals, which are largely supported by municipal 
and provincial funds. 


Health Units.—In most provinces there are health districts or units; 
in many cases these correspond to cities or counties. They are mainly 
concerned with the usual public-health functions. In some provinces the 
municipal doctor plan has been developed, where a health unit employs a 
full-time doctor to serve the residents of the unit. . 


Medical and Hospital Care.—Free treatment is given to indigents, 
and in some cases, with respect to certain diseases such as tuberculosis, to all 
residents. In Alberta a maternity hospitalization service is provided by the 
Province. In Saskatchewan there is a Provincial Government prepaid 
hospitalization program, supported by an annual tax on each resident with 
a maximum payment for a family, which provides for hospital care, including 
operating room, X-ray and other examinations. A similar program com- 
mences in British Columbia on Jan. 1, 1949. Private prepaid medical care 
and hospital insurance plans have been extensively developed throughout 
the country. 


Non-Governmental Health Agencies 


In addition to many local and provincial health organizations, major 
national agencies are: the Canadian Red Cross, which has converted its war- 
time blood-donor system into a civilian blood bank and transfusion service; 
the Victorian Order of Nurses, with well-established home-nursing and 
maternity services; the Order of St. John, with its training*and service in 
first aid, home nursing, and blood grouping; and the Canadian Tuberculosis 
Association, whose provincial branches conduct mass X-ray surveys. and 
educational programs. The Health League of Canada sponsors educational 
and publicity work in health generally and the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene operates similarly in its field. Recently the Department of 
National Health and Welfare co-operated with interested individuals and 
organizations in the establishment of two national health bodies, the National 


Cancer Institute and the Canadian Rheumatism and Arthritis Society, for - 


the purposes of education, publicity and research. 


Statistics of Health Institutions 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics collects, through its Division of 
Health and Welfare, statistics concerning public and private hospitals, 
institutions for incurables, federal hospitals, tuberculosis sanatoria and 
mental institutions. The institutions reporting in 1946, by provinces, were 
as follows:— 
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z Canada’s stimulat- 


Hospitals and Sanatoria, by Provinces, 1946 


Type of P.E.1| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont.| Man.| Sask.| Alta.| B.C. |N.W.T.|| Canada 
Institution 
BaD Cee seins 3 32 TOF Anns 4 39 89 92 74 9 595 
Inctirablege miei Nil Nil | Nil 5 10 1 2 2 34° Nil 23 
Private ste eieaas ie 12 4 50 48 3 63 ns 30 1 DZS 
Federal eon, uy 5 8 6 8 18 12 4 10 13 1 80 
Mental 
Institutions.... 1 17 1 8 Tig 4 3 5 4 Nil 60 
Tuberculosis 
Sana totias widens 1 12 5 5 Jo hl aga 9 4 6 7 st 94 
Totals. 303. 5 81 35 | 188 | 264 70 | 165 | 137 | 131 11 1,087 
1Jncludes two branches of the Provincial Infirmary. 2 Includes 49 units in other 
hospitals. 


In 1946 returns were received from 595 of the 618 public hospitals for 
acute diseases known to be in operation during the year. Of the reporting 
hospitals, which contained 98-9 p.c. of the total bed capacity, 507 had X-ray 
facilities, 329 had clinical laboratories and 262 had physio-therapy facilities. 
During the year 1,504,893 patients received treatment and the average cost 
per patient day was $4-76. While the number of salaried doctors in these 
hospitals increased by 17 p.c. over the previous vear, interns by 24 p.c. and grad- 
uate nurses by 13 p.c., the number of student nurses enrolled decreased by 
3-9 p.c. 


Of the 60 mental institutions in Canada in 1946, 41 were operated by 
the pgovinces, 15 were county or municipal hospitals, 2 were federal and 2 


ing winter cli- 
mate is ideal for 
outdoor play and 
the deveicpment 
of healthy 
bodies. 


were private hospitals. At the end of the year they reported 53,423 patients 
under care, 49,163 of whom were in residence. Of the total under care, 
75-5 p.c. were psychotic, 22-0 p.c. were mental defectives without psychosis, 
1-5 p.c. were epileptics without psychosis and 1-0 p.c. had other types of 
mental disorder. Total revenues of these institutions amounted to $26,978,416, 
63-3 p.c. of which came from Provincial Governments, 15-4 p.c. from the 
Federal Government, 3-6 p.c. from municipal governments and 12:1 p.c. 
from paying patients. 

The 94 tuberculosis institutions reporting in 1946 had 12,006 patients 
in residence at the end of the year, compared with 10,721 in 84 institutions 
at the end of 1945. Of the total revenue of $11,301,611 received by these 
institutions in 1946, 59 p.c. came from Provincial Governments, 13 p.c. 
from federal grants, 10 p.c. from municipalities, 4 p.c. from patients and 
14 p.c. from other sources. Much work has been done in recent years by 
the Provincial Boards of Health in the fight against tuberculosis through the 
operation of tuberculosis clinics and the taking of mass surveys. In 1947, 
2,003,802 examinations were made and 13,773 active cases of tuberculosis 
were reported. This was a slight drop in number of active cases to total 
examinations as compared with 1944. 


The numbers of beds in the different types of institution, by provinces, 
and per 10,000 population are given in the following table. 


Hospital Beds in Reporting Hospitals and Sanatoria and Hospital Beds 
per 10,000 Population, by Provinces, 1946 


NotTEe.—Rates are based on population figures shown on p. 46 


ESE Seat ocala a CRO A mite IST ELUNE eee ORCS ES a RSI ve ALS 


Acute Tuber- Mental : 
Province or Territory | Diseases culosis Institu- | Incurables alae s|H ae sl 
Hospitals | Sanatoria tions Pp Dp 
ToTaL BEpDs? 

Peds a essn ara (inl 256 140 290 — 19 705 
INE Seeariaee es rota oe 2,610 bers (Sst DO Sth — 70 6,348 
INGER iaas, cat eee NO ae 12054 758 1,000 _— 96 3,805 
CO CeO Sa VINCI ae ang ets 14,440 4,055 13,725 976 951 34,147 
Oh oy Re SGU see Ce ed ee 15,374 3,999 16,630 1,643 730 38,376 
IN MEY oss Sie Nea pe Paeap ar 3,366 938 2,578 425 88 7,395 
SASK ies bite Ue aco 4,201 851 3,520 216 460 9,248 
SAU Tare cies eG als ce 5144 797 DAG2S 178 135 8,874 
| BOA Dated aeaeeeseigh TAR Oe aaule eeu 5,391 925 2,540 364 814 10,034 
Yukon and N.W.T... 338 — — — uy: 355 

Canadas oe: 53,068 13,594 | 45,443 3,802 3,380 119,287 

BEDS PER 10,000 POPULATION 

SE Ms Bee OU Meer sh | aye 27 15 31 — 2 75 
ING SRR es ee 43 18 41 — 1 103 
IND Bos hie eS Sete 40 16 Pak —- 2 79 
CD Ton a ea Osea Be 40 La 38 2 3 94 
Ontter in oe oie nes 38 10 40 4 2 94 
Natasa eee ete e 46 13 35 6 1 101 
SAS] Sass shone aan aaah 50 10 42 3 5 110 
Gass ees Gawd Ai eee ial ae 64 10 32 y 2 110 
1 BAK OUR at toot iat aa eel mein 54 9 25 4 8 100 
Yukon and N.W.T.. { 140 — — — 7 147 

Canada a 43 11 36 3 3 96 

1 Federal hospitals not included. 2 Bassinets for newborn not included. 
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| * Welfare Services 


In recent years there has been considerable growth in the extension 
and co-ordination of municipal, provincial and voluntary welfare services 
in Canada, as well as notable progress in the development of a nation-wide 
_ social security program. : 


Traditionally and historically, social welfare in Canada developed as 
a local responsibility, with the municipalities deriving their powers from 
the provincial authority. Over the past two or three decades, however, 
economic and social developments, together with rising standards of public 
welfare, have thrust into provincial and federal areas of jurisdiction an 
increasing measure of responsibility. Although the municipalities continue 
to carry substantial welfare burdens, Provincial Governments have under- 
taken to provide services for special groups, financial assistance to municipal 
welfare programs, aid in co-ordinating local services and encouragement of 
improved standards of service. 


With the exception of old age pensions, which were introduced in 1927, 
the trend towards greater federal responsibility began during the pre-war 
depression decade in the fields of unemployment relief, agricultural relief 
and other financial aid to the provinces. A national system of contributory 
unemployment insurance was introduced in 1940, the National Physical Fitness 
Grant Program in 1943 and family allowances in 1944. 


On the administrative side, each province has a permanent public welfare 
service, either as a separate department or jointly with the Department of 
Health, to operate provincial services and exercise supervisory authority 
over welfare programs, both public and private. 


Federal Welfare Services 


The creation of the Department of National Health and Welfare (8 Geo. 
VI, c. 22, 1944) brought into being for the first time a Federal Government 
service in which matters of welfare are a prime responsibility. The main 
functions of that Department, in the field of welfare, are: the promotion of 
social security and social welfare of the people of Canada; investigation 
and research; the preparation and distribution of information on social and 
industrial conditions affecting the lives and health of the people; co-operation 
with provincial authorities with a view to co-ordination of efforts in the 
welfare field. The Welfare Branch administers family allowances, old age 
pensions and pensions for the blind, and the National Physical Fitness Program. 
Other welfare services are administered by the Department of Labour, the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Department of Mines and 
Resources and the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


Family Allowances.—The Family Allowances Act, 1944, was introduced 
to provide more equal opportunity for the children of Canada. The allowances 
are paid monthly to parents (to mothers, except in unusual circumstances) 
and must be spent exclusively for the maintenance, care, training, education 
and advancement of the child. 

In general, all children under sixteen years of age, including Indians 
and Eskimos, are eligible for an allowance. Such a child must be 
registered for the allowance and be maintained by a parent, as defined in 
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the Act. For registration purposes the child under the age of sixteen years 
must reside in Canada and, in addition, must have been born and resident 
since birth in Canada or have lived in Canada for the three years preceding 
registration. Residence provisions do not apply to children born to parents 
domiciled in Canada but temporarily out of the country. The allowance is 
not payable to a child who, being of an age when he is required to attend 
school by the laws of the province where he resides and physically fit to 
attend school, fails either to do so or to receive equivalent training. 


The allowances, which are tax free, are paid by cheque monthly at the 
following rates:— 


Children under'6: years:of age. s. 7 psya oii Se ae $5 
Children trom 6-9 years of ages Ces es eines wen we $6 
Childrén. from-10+12 sears of age Oe 15 ois sieges ee ae $7 
Children from 13-15 years of age......... sree wan nue: $8 


The allowances are reduced after the fourth child as follows: one dollar 
reduction for the fifth child, two dollars each for the sixth and seventh child, 
and three dollars for each additional child. 


Current disbursements under the Family Allowances Act are running at 
the rate of $270,780,000 per annum. 


Family Allowances Statistics, August, 1948 


Families Average Average Total 
Province to Whom Total Allowance |} Allowance | Allowances 

ot Territory Allowances Children per per Paid 

Were Paid Family Child August, 1948 
No. No. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island.... 12,868 32,184 14-87 5-94 191,357 
INOyas SCO. os ea oe 87,910 204,284 13-75 5-92 1,208,875 
New Brunswick........ 3. 69,455 178,046 14-92 5-82 1,036,257 
OllebeGiraccrasietec eee eon 477,543 1276-423 15-55 5-82 7,424,594 
Ontario yok ee ees 563,661 1,113,782 11-83 5-98 6,666,043 
Man itobas se ccet ee Sas 101, 164 210,306 12-41 5-97 1,256,032 
Saskatchewan... 28h. 115,681 260,421 13-50 6-00 1,562,265 
Aibertaias so) 5 oe Ses 121,634 259,831 12-87 6-02 1,565,643 
british. Columbiay se 1.5 143,006 268 , 347 11-26 6-00 1,610,243 
Yukon and Northwest 

MeEritOFles aie waa 3,400 Uesaxoot 13-00 5-86 44,188 
Canada fcc 8 1,696,322 3,811,161 13-30 _ 5-92 | 22,565,497 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for Blind Persons.—The Old 
Age Pensions Act, passed by Parliament in 1927, provided for the payment 
of non-contributory pensions to persons 70 years of age or over who fulfilled 
certain requirements as to income, residence and nationality. An amendment 
to the Act, passed in 1937, provided for pensions for blind persons 40 years 
of age or over who fulfilled similar requirements. 


Several amendments have since been made to the Act, the most important 
of these being made in 1947. As the Act stands at present, the maximum 
income allowed to old age pensioners, including pension, is $600 a year in 
the case of an unmarried pensioner and $1,080 a year in the case of a married 
pensioner, with higher amounts for blind pensioners. Each province is free 
to fix the maximum pension payable and the maximum income allowed, 
within the limits of the Act and the Federal Government’s contribution to 
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any pensioner shall not exceed 75 p.c. of $30 a month. In certain provinces 
old age and blind pensions are augmented by a supplement paid for entirely 
by the province. The qualifying age for old age pensioners remains at 
70 years, while that for blind pensioners has been lowered to 21. years. 
Residence requirements have been relaxed by the latest amendments and the 
requirement regarding nationality has been eliminated. The Department of 
National Health and Welfare is responsible for the federal administration 
of pensions paid under the Old Age Pensions Act. 


Summary of Old Age Pensions, by Provinces, as at June 30, 1948 


Pensioners} Persons 


; Average to 70 Years |_ Federal 
Province Total Monthly |Population| of Age |Government’s 
or Territory Pensioners| Pension! 70 Years or Over |} Contribution 


of Age to Total since 1927 
or Over |Population 


No $ p.c p.c $ 

Prince*Hdward, Island). \.)s...3.72% DOA 25-44 39-90 6-50 3,535,253 
IN OVANS COIS cicse tr eehica aches Same 17,426 29-02 51-86 5-41 32,446,657 
News Brimswickiic cscs see, 14,839 29-33 67-14 4-50 23,767,302 
QuebeCre tras bee ere hee 60,496 29-04 48-91 3-33 107,028,631 
@MCATIO ee eee ae Ree wees 73,458 29-63 33-50 5-24 180, 063 , 364 
Wanito banat any esrreien neues aeaets 15,347 29-67 47-08 4-39 38,176,668 
edaskatchewani. cisc-chiee cco cra'e% 15,136 29-51 46-86 3-84 37,173,270 
RID OT Laren eee Fe bie eles dicen te 14,116 29-65 47-37 3-63 30,950,595 
Britishz@olumbiaies sect ieee. 22,634 29-46 40-86 5°31 43 , 336, 883 
Northwest Territories........ 2 29-29 11-48 1-52 43,294 

Canada onic ce bees 235,947 29 -35 42-50 4-42 496,521,917 


1 Excluding provincial supplements which are paid for entirely by the provinces. 
2 Excluding Yukon. 


Summary of Pensions for Blind Persons, by Provinces, as at 


June 30, 1948 


Average Pensioners Federal 


Province or Total Monthly fe) Government’s 
Territory Pensioners] Pension! Total Contribution 

Population] since 1937 

No. $ Dice $ 

Rrincewbdwardetclandwscssa sien ope cist: 124 28-24 0-132 193,700 
INOW COLI AN car ccc) sueiiccaeel arerctonmnaie a eres me tare 818 29-57 0-132 1,273,970 
INGWeBruns wick trace whsls- oeisrele cares earner 934 29-82 0-190 1,490,258 
OUEDOC Te eet eielalle gece ck Hit aiele eras horas 3,276 29-66 0-088 4,881,083 
OM EATION Tai ce Wererernls ete etary sake erae Pa eee 1,927 29-70 0-046 3,163,103 
INEATIICO DAM ee erev ces see ee LR Ae eheee er oRe Tees 468 29-92 0-063 708,549 
Saskatchewan swsra:cohit oe eikin hear eee. deesene 433 29-82 0-051 681,572 
PAD OT GA Merten atten ie cclanee on Remreh aa alate Poteiee Bs 363 29-98 0-044 488,690 
BritishaColitmbiacmiureare. aes ci hyetencd eas: 498 29-40 0-048 689 ,063 
INOrthwesti Territories: sac cc seta cio anos. 1 30-00 0-008 695 
Canad aes earth cate co itio cee fee 8,842 29 -68 0-070 13,570,683 


1 Excluding provincial supplements which are paid for entirely by the provinces. 
2 Excluding Yukon. 


Unemployment Insurance.—In 1940, by an amendment to the British 
North America Act, the Federal Government was given complete jurisdiction 
in the field of unemployment insurance and since that time a national system 
of unemployment insurance administered by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission has been in operation. (See Labour Chapter.) 
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Shooting a scene for the immunization film ‘Invisible Armour”, produced by the National 
Film Board. This is one of the methods used by the Department of National Health 
and Welfare in bringing before the public the fact that immunization is the most 
effective means of protection against communicable disease. 


Physical Fitness.—A program of fitness and recreation for Canada was 
introduced with the proclamation on Oct. 1, 1943, of the National Physical 
Fitness Act. Under that Act a National Council was established to promote 
the well-being of the people of Canada through physical fitness and recrea- 
tional activities. The Council, set up on Feb. 15, 1944, is an advisory 
body appointed by the Governor General in Council, which meets twice each 
year to discuss the over-all program, and to advise the Minister of National . 
Health and Welfare on various aspects of it. In some provinces, provincial 
fitness councils function on lines comparable to the National Council. 


The Act is administered by the Department of National Health and 
Welfare whose Physical Fitness Division acts as a clearing house among 
the provinces for the latest information on fitness, recreation, community 
centres, physical education, sports and kindred activities. 


The Federal Government makes available to the provinces on a per 
capita basis an amount not exceeding $225,000 annually for the promotion 
of physical fitness and recreational projects. Financial assistance is given 
only to those provinces that have signed specific agreements with the Federal 
Government, such provinces receiving their share to the extent to which 
they match it dollar for dollar. 
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Besant nes 


Maximum Maximum 
Financial Expiry Financial Expiry 


: Grant Date of : Grant Date of 
Province Available Agreement Province Available Agreement 
Annually Annually 

5 $ $ 
ee Deo osc as 1,858 Mar. 31, 1949 Via Ti ae ys 14,269 Mar. 31, 1949 
INpSas atic wee 11,302 Dec. 31, 1948 DAslosmceaatacre, ik SOA Dec. 31, 1953 
gL BP SR 8,944 Mar. 31, 1952 A BARES HON Sach ae 15,568 Mar. 31, 1951 
PACU eit cayenne cas 65,151 No agreement BQ ica 15,993 Mar. 31, 1949 
(all canoe i emaee 74,063 No agreement ING Wit sli meas & 234 Mar. 31, 1952 
Vankonieee osc. 97 No agreement 


Welfare of Indians and Eskimos.—The Indian Affairs Branch of 
the Department of Mines and Resources is responsible for the welfare of the 
Indians of Canada. The Branch, in co-operation with the Family Allowances 
Division of the Department of National Health and Welfare, administers 
the payment of family allowances to those Indians who are paid in kind. 


The Commissioner in Council of the Northwest Territories and the 
Elective Legislative Council of the Yukon Territory, are responsible for the 
health and welfare of indigent white and half-breed persons in their respective 
areas. These authorities act through the Northwest Territories and Yukon 


_ Services of the Department of Mines and Resources which, in co-operation 


with the Family Allowances Division of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare, supervise the payment of family allowances to the Eskimos of 
Canada. 


Federal Government Anmnuities.— The Canadian Government 
Annuities Act was passed in 1908 to authorize the issue of Government 
annuities, the purpose being to encourage and aid Canadians to make pro- 
vision for old age. Any resident of Canada may purchase a Federal Govern- 
ment annuity up to $1,200, payable for life only, or for life with a guarantee 
period of 5, 10, 15 or 20 years, or for the lives of joint annuitants with con- 
tinuation to the survivor. Immediate annuities may be purchased in a 
lump sum and are payable immediately. Deferred annuities are usually 
bought by employed persons and are purchased by payment of periodic 
premiums or a single premium, and are payable on retirement. 

Annuities may be purchased under individual contracts or by members 
of groups under group contracts. A group contract is generally an agreement 
with an employer to implement a retirement plan approved by the Minister 
of Labour, the purchase money being, asa rule, derived jointly from employers’ 
contributions and deduction from wages. 

On Mar. 31, 1948, annuity income of $18,919,715 was payable under 


44,099 contracts. The number of deferred annuities being purchased by 


individuals privately was 74,773. The number of group contracts was 708, 
covering 92,063 registered employees. The balance at credit of the Annuities 
Fund was $429,518,235. 

Local offices are maintained in 44 centres throughout Canada to advise 
the public regarding the purchase of Federal Government annuities. 


Dependents’ and Veterans’ Allowances. — Allowances paid to 
veterans’ dependents and to certain non-pensionable veterans are dealt 
with under “Veterans Affairs’, p. 90. 


Provincial Welfare Services 


The field of provincial welfare work is a very wide one. It includes 
homes for the aged and infirm, children’s aid societies, reformatories, day 
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nurseries, homes for child delinquents, training schools for mentally defective 
children, psychiatric services and industrial schools. These are, in some 
provinces, maintained solely by provincial funds, in others by municipal, 
public or joint municipal and provincial funds. The Provincial Governments 
also supervise the institutions operated by cities, counties, districts and 
religious and benevolent societies, provide mothers’ allowances and other 
social services and, in co-operation with the Federal Government, provide 
old age pensions and pensions for the blind (see pp. 82-83). 


Mothers’ Allowances.—All the provinces except Prince Edward Island 
provide allowances to mothers who are widowed or who, under certain circum- 
stances, are without means of support. Except in Alberta, where 25 p.c. of the 
allowance is borne by the municipality, and in Manitoba, where part of the cost 
is charged back to the municipalities through an equalized assessment, the 
whole cost is provided from provincial funds. The Acts of the respective 
provinces stipulate that the applicant must comply with certain conditions 
at the time of application. 


In Nova Scotia. the exact amount paid is determined by the special 
circumstances of each case, with a monthly maximum of $80 per family. In 
New Brunswick the maximum allowance is $27-50 per month for a mother 
and one child, and $7-50 per month for each additional child. Under certain 
circumstances an additional $7-50 per month may be paid, provided the 
total amount payable per month does not exceed $60. In Quebec a mother 
with one child receives $35 per month if living in a city or town of 5,000 or 
more, $30 per month if living elsewhere with an extra $5 a month for a mother 
physically unable to work and for a disabled husband living at home. An 
additional $1 per month for each is paid for the second, third, fourth and 
fifth child, $2 each for the sixth and seventh and $3 each for the eighth and 
subsequent children. In Ontario the maximum rate for mother and child 
is $50 per month, with $10 for each additional child and for a disabled husband 
in the home. An additional $10 per month per beneficiary may also be paid 
where need is evidenced. Manitoba pays a maximum monthly allowance of 
$40 for a mother and one child, excluding winter fuel, with additional allow- 
ances for subsequent children and a disabled father in the home. The 
maximum monthly allowance, excluding winter fuel, granted to any size of 
family, with or without the father in the home, is $121. In Saskatchewan 
the maximum yearly allowance payable for a mother and one child is $300, 
mother and two children $420, mother and three children $480, increasing to 


$900 for a mother and ten children. Alberta pays a maximum of $35 per | 


month for a mother and child, with the amount rising to $100 for a mother 
with nine children. The exact amount of allowance is set by the Provincial 
Government after consideration of circumstances in each case. Under the 
British Columbia regulations the amount that may be paid is $50 per month 
for mother and one child and $8-50 for each additional child and for an 
incapacitated husband in the home. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—For accidents occurring in the course of 
employment, compensation is payable in accordance with the law of each 
province, except Prince Edward Island, to workers or, in fatal cases, to their 
dependents. The entire cost of compensation and medical aid is borne by 
employers through a collective liability scheme administered by the province. 
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Monthly pensions at a fixed rate are paid to widows and children; injured 
workmen receive two-thirds of their earnings (three-quarters in Saskatchewan) 
during total disablement, but the maximum amount of earnings taken into 
account is $2,000 in Nova Scotia, $2,500 in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia and $3,000 in Saskatchewan. 


Dependent and Handicapped Groups.—The work of the various 
institutions and agencies for the care of dependent and handicapped groups 
may be classified under two main headings: the care of adults and the care 
of children. 


Latest data show that at June 1, 1946, there were 16,302 adults under 
care. Of these, 1,043 were between the ages of 21 and 30 years; 1,617 
between 30 and 50; 1,369 between 50 and 60 years; and 12,273 were 60 years 
of age or over. Forty per cent were supported from charitable and private 
funds. In regard to mental and physical condition, 1,794 were either blind, 
deaf and dumb, or crippled, while 1,826 were feeble-minded or sub-normal, 
and 1,183 were epileptic, incurable or insane. 

At the same date, there were under care 30,317 children under 20 years 


of age, of which number 5,926 were in homes for adults and children, 11,754 
in orphanages, 583 in day nurseries, and 12,054 in children’s aid societies. 


Extending a helping hand at a boys’ club. 


A Red Cross volunteer worker, 
travelling with a_ mobile 
dental coach, makes note of 
a child’s weight and con- 
dition of health. Such 
coaches, operated by the - 
Red Cross, provide dental 
services to the outlying 
districts of Ontario and 


Quebec. 


Other Welfare Services 


There are in existence many voluntary organizations whose efforts are 
directed to social welfare. The Canadian Welfare Council, a national 
association of public and private agencies, provides a means of co-operative 
planning and action by serving as a link between voluntary agencies and 
between public and voluntary agencies. Specialized organizations, such as 
the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, which functions in every 
field of blind welfare, and the Canadian Council of the Blind, occupy a 
somewhat similar role in their particular fields. The various Community 
Chest organizations and service clubs assist welfare work by helping to finance 
local organizations, and the work of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, the Catholic Youth Organization 
and the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, the Boy Scouts, Girl Guides and 
similar youth organizations in what may be described as preventive rather 
than curative work cannot be overlooked. Day nurseries prove invaluable 
to many mothers who are obliged to work. Most of the activities of these 
organizations are not susceptible to statistical measurement. The Canadian 
Red Cross, the Victorian Order of Nurses, and the Order of St. John perform 
many welfare services, though they are more properly designated as public 
health organizations. 
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* Veterans Affairs 


The Department of Veterans Affairs was established in October, 1944, 
to administer the legislation concerning the re-establishment of ex-service 
men and women in civilian life. The peak of the Department’s work was 
reached in 1946, since demobilization of approximately one million men and 
women who served in the Armed Forces of Canada was almost entirely 
completed during that year. The Department has an organization extending 
from Charlottetown to Victoria, including hospitals in all the large centres. 
Close liaison is maintained between the Department of Veterans Affairs and 
other federal and provincial departments and community organizations. 
Approximately one-half of the staff has been engaged in providing adequate 
medical treatment and care for the thousands of eligible veterans requiring it. 
The remainder of the staff has dealt with the various other branches: the 
Veterans’ Land Act Administration; the Rehabilitation Branch; the Can- 
adian Pension Commission; the War Veterans’ Allowance Board; General 
Administration; etc. 


Certain of the legislation passed for the assistance of veterans has served 
its purpose and has been dropped. Continuing legislation is outlined below. 


Treatment Regulations.—The majority of veterans receive treatment 
under five of the twelve classifications contained in these regulations. 


Class I provides treatment for pensioners for their pensionable disability. 
If hospitalized, the veteran receives the equivalent of 100 p.c: pension rate less 
~ $15 per month, and if an out-patient, the equivalent of 100 p.c. pension rate. 


Class II* provides treatment shown to be required at the time of discharge. ~ 
Such treatment must be commenced generally within thirty days following 
discharge and may be continued for the period of a year, or the period of 
service if less than a year, with allowances equal to the pay and allowances 
of rank in effect at the time of discharge. If pension entitlement has been 
granted, treatment may be continued to finality. 


Class III* provides treatment for veterans for any disability not a result 
of misconduct arising during the year following their discharge. While 
receiving such treatment, monthly allowances of: single $50, married $70, 
plus allowances for dependents, may be paid. 

Class V provides treatment for the remainder of their lives for veterans 
with meritorious service and pensioners, where it is shown that the veteran 
is unable to afford the treatment required. No allowances are paid except, 
where necessary, a ‘‘comforts and clothing”’ allowance. 

Class VI provides domiciliary care for totally disabled aged veterans who 
require some one to look after them, but who do not require active treatment. 

Veterans are also entitled to any dental treatment required during the 
year following discharge. They are provided, free of charge, with prosthetic 
appliances which they require and these appliances are serviced and renewed 
for life. 

The general policy with regard to post-discharge treatment is designed 
to provide the best possible professional medical and surgical care for veteran 
patients. The peak of the load was reached in the spring of 1946 and since 


* Treatment in this class is ended in practically all cases, due to the time elapsed since 
the War. 
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then a large proportion of the Armed Service’s hospitals taken over to meet the 
peak have been closed and a permanent building program undertaken, much of 
which will not concern beds but rather ancillary services essential for adequate 
investigation, diagnosis and treatment. 


Veterans Rehabilitation Act.—Under this legislation considerable 
numbers of veterans have been given the opportunity to resume schooling 
interrupted by war service and to upgrade their abilities in almost every field 
of business and professional endeavour. Training allowances as well as 
academic fees were paid under the Act, which also provided for allowances 
to veterans temporarily incapacitated, those awaiting returns from new farms 


and businesses, and veterans lacking employment in the first eighteen months 


after discharge. The majority of these allowances have now ceased, except 
for those to veterans still studying at Canada’s universities under the 
rehabilitation plan, and those whose applications for vocational training came 
late in 1948. Awaiting returns allowances may be made available to veterans 
settled on farms under the Veterans’ Land Act at any time within one year 
after their establishment. Provision is also made for certain disabled pensioners 
and veterans in hospital whose training has been necessarily postponed. 


War Service Grants Act.—This Act provides for gratuities and re- 
establishment credits for veterans, and these are calculated on length, type 
and category of service. Payment of war service gratuities has been made 
to more than 950,000 ex-service men and women, virtually completing this 
portion of the program. However, re-establishment credits, which are in 
effect additional gratuities expended on the veterans’ behalf only for certain 
approved purposes, may be used at any time within ten years after the date 
of discharge or cessation of hostilities (Dec. 31, 1946, under this Act), which- 
ever is the later, provided alternative rehabilitation benefits have not been 
obtained. The average re-establishment credit is approximately $400. 


The Pension Act.—Under this Act pensions are paid to veterans as a 
compensation for loss or lessening of normal abilities incurred during service. 
The 100 p.c. pension rates per annum for ranks equivalent to captain 
(military) or lower are: man, $1,128; wife, $372; first child, $228; second 
child, $180; each subsequent child, $144; widows, $900. Higher rates are in 
effect for higher ranks. Pensions vary from 5 p.c. to 100 p.c. based on 
assessed percentage of disability. The insurance principle applies for service 
in Canada and overseas. Under this principle the disability need not be 
directly a result of service duties. 


The Canadian Pension Commission examines the final medical report of 
each discharged member of the Forces. If a disability is found on discharge a 
decision on pension entitlement is rendered. Adequate provision exists for 
the review of unfavourable decisions, and veterans may have the assistance 
of the Veterans’ Bureau in preparing and presenting such claims for review 
at no cost to the veteran. 


War Veterans’ Allowance Act.—Veterans become eligible for an 
allowance under this Act when they reach the age of 60 or, due to physical 
or economic reasons, or a combination of both, become incapable of supporting 
themselves before reaching that age. The age limit for widows of veterans 
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Sunnybrook Hospital, Toronto, the largest veterans hospital in the Commonwealth and one 
of the most modern in the world, was officially opened on June 12,1948. | Situated on 
a beautiful 500-acre estate, it has accommodation for 1,450 patients. 


who might have qualified is 55. To qualify, veterans must have served with 
the Canadian Forces in a theatre of war, or on active service with the Canadian 
Forces in two wars. The maximum annual allowances are: single $480, 
married $840. Reductions in these allowances are made for other income, 
although the exemptions to this rule were recently increased to enable the 
recipient to have certain other regular income along with casual earnings 
and an equity in a home. 


Veterans’ Land Act.—This Act offers three main types of assistance to 
qualified veterans for settling on the land: full-time farming; small holdings 
in connection with industrial or other employment; or small holdings in 
connection with commercial fishing. Maximum assistance allowed is $6,000, 
of which up to $1,200 may be spent for stock and equipment. The veteran 
pays down 10 p.c. of the cost of land, buildings and permanent improvements, 
and contracts to repay two-thirds of that cost over a period of not more than 
twenty-five years at 3% p.c. interest. The remainder of the cost becomes a 
grant from the Federal Government but may not be realized until the veteran 
has satisfactorily fulfilled the terms of his contract for at least ten years. 
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The Act also contains provision for assistance to veterans settling on 
provincial Crown lands and Indian Reserves, and to veterans holding farms 
under lease or by agreement of sale. There is also provision for fully repay- 
able loans at 34 p.c. interest to veterans who own their own farms. 


The Veterans’ Business and Professional Loans Act.—This Act 
enables veterans to obtain loans through the chartered banks up to a maximum 
of $3,000 at not more than 5 p.c. interest for business or professional purposes. 
The amount of the loan may not exceed two-thirds of the total amount to 
be invested in the business. The banks follow normal lending practices, but 
the Government guarantees each individual bank at the rate of 25 p.c. on any 
loss incurred on the first million dollars lent by each bank, and 15 p.c. on 
loans in excess of the first million dollars. The total amount of loans by all 
banks to which such guarantee extends is $25,000,000. 


In addition to the above legislation there are a number of Acts entitling, 
to a greater or less degree, former members of Auxiliary Services, Merchant 
Navy, South African Nurses, Special Operators, etc., to benefits under all or 
part of this program. 


The Veterans Insurance Act.—This Act makes Government life 
insurance available to veterans at cost as low as that of most standard 
companies and in most cases without medical examination. It is available : 
in multiples of $500 up.to a maximum of $10,000. It may be applied for i 
within six years of discharge or Feb. 20, 1945, whichever date is later. - 


A physio-therapist 
at a_ veterans 
hospital conduct- 
ing a class in 
foot and leg ex- 
ercises to repair 
injuries received 
on active ser- 
vice. She 
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National Income 
Survey of Production 


(One chapter summarizes the annual value of goods and 
services produced by Canadians and the way in which this total product. 
of our economic activity is utilized to satisfy consumer wants, to provide 
government services or to increase the nation’s capital at home or abroad. 
Thus the first section, ‘‘National Income’’, deals with such aggregates as 
net national income at factor cost, gross national product and expenditure, 
and personal income. The second section, ‘‘Survey of Production’’, gives 
gross and net values of production for primary and secondary industries. 


* National Income 


Net National Income at Factor Cost and Gross National Product 
at Market Prices.—Gross national product is defined as the market value 
of all goods and services produced by the labour, capital and enterprise of 
Canadian residents in a specified period—in this case a year—measured 
through a consolidated national accounting of all costs involved in their . 
production. These costs include salaries, wages, interest, net rents and profits 
and, in addition, indirect taxes less subsidies, and depreciation and similar 
business charges. The aggregate of salaries, wages, interest, net rents and 
profits is known as net national income at factor cost or, more briefly, national 
income. Thus, national income measures the aggregate earnings of residents 
of Canada from current production of goods and services. 


Estimates of gross national product and expenditure and national income 
indicate the wide fluctuations that have taken place in the Canadian economy 
since 1929 and the tremendous expansion during the war years. The gross 
national product which was $5,956,000,000 in 1929 had fallen by 41-8 pc. 
to $3,468,000,000 in 1933. By the year 1939 it had recovered to $5,598,000,000, 
a figure approaching the 1929 level. The increased activity of the war 
period caused very large and rapid increases in the gross national product 
which reached $11,297,000,000 in 1943, an increase of 101-8 p.c. over 1939. 
Gross national product was relatively stable for the years 1944, 1945 and 1946, 
but increased substantially to $13,375,000,000 in 1947. It must be noted 
that the figures for gross national product and its related aggregates and 
components reflect price changes as well as changes in the volume of pro- 
duction of goods and services. Thus, while the value of gross national 
product fell by 41-8 p.c. between 1929 and 1933, the fall in real terms would 
be much less than this because of the decline in price level; similarly the increase 
of 12-7 p.c. between 1946 and 1947 was largely an increase in prices rather 
than an increase in real production. 


Salaries and wages combined with military pay and allowances accounted 
for 60-7 p.c. of national income in 1929, 75-4 p.c. in 1933, 61:0 p.c. in 1939, 
and 57-5 p.c. in 1947. Investment income, that is, corporate profits before 
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Threshing operations in Eastern Canada are often on as large a scale as in the west. This 
huge stack of straw on a farm near Picton, Ontario, was afterwards baled and shipped 
for paper manufacture. 


tax, government trading profits, interest and net rents, declined from 17-4 
_p.c. of the national income in 1929 to 9-8 p.c. in 1933 and rose from this latter 
figure to 18-3 p.c. in 1939 and 21-0 p.c. in 1947. Net income of agriculture 
and other unincorporated business, a mixture of labour income and invest- 
ment income, was 21-9 p.c. of the total in 1929, 14-9 p.c. in 1933, 20-8 p.c. 
in 1939 and 21-4 p.c. in 1947. 


. 


Net National Income at Factor Cost and Gross National Product 
at Market Prices, 1929, 1933, 1939 and 1942-47 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 19471 


Salaries, wages and supple- 

mentary labour income.| 2,839} 1,791] 2,583} 4,251] 4,746] 4,908) 4,915) 5,322) 6,235 
Military pay and allow- 

ANCES See ao aces esate 8 8 32 641 910} 1,068] 1,117 340 83 
Investment income....... 814 233 783} 1,737| 1,778) 1,774} 1,918] 1,949) 2,309 
Net income of agriculture’ 

and other unincorpor- 

ated business....... Ss, O28 355 891} 1,753] 1,659} 1,962] 1,822] 2,154) 2,354 
Net National Income at 

Factor Cost..........| 4,689] 2,387] 4,289] 8,382] 9,093] 9,712) 9,772] 9,765) 10,981 
Indirect taxes less sub- 

SICIES Sere eae 674 566 737| 1,073) £26) .123|1 5 005|=15261] F-15772 
Depreciation allowances 

and similar business 

COSESE rane asl ater eodnanteus 677 500 582 883 912 863 785| . 846 928 
Residual error of estimate) —84} +15)  —10} +169) +166} +189) +170 —9| —106 
Gross National Product 

at Market Prices..... 5,956| 3,468] 5,598) 10,507) 11,297| 11,887) 11,732! 11,863) 13,375 


_1 Preliminary. | 2 Includes an estimate of capital outlay charged to current account 
which has also been included under *‘Gross home investment—plant, equipment and housing”’ 
in the table on p. 95, 
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Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices.—Gross national 
expenditure is defined as the market value of all goods and services produced 
by the labour, capital and enterprise of Canadian residents in a year, measured 
through a consolidated national accounting of the sales of these goods and 
services, including changes in inventories. Thus, it measures the same 

_total as gross national product but in a different way. Incompleteness or 
inconsistency of available statistical sources, however, is necessarily reflected 
in a difference between these aggregates when they are measured independently. 
The difference between the totals obtained by measurement of gross national 
product and gross national expenditure is divided equally, under the heading 
of ‘‘Residual error of estimate’, in the two tables. 


Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices, 1929, 1933, 1939 
and 1942-47 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 19471 


Personal expenditure on 

consumer goods and 

SEOLVICES Hana ae eS 3 4,383} 2,848] 3,861] 5,547) 5,860} 6,300} 6,945) 7,913) 8,888 
Government Expenditures 

Mutual Aid, UNRRA, 

and military relief..... —_ — — 1,002 518 960 858 97 38 

CCH ER Sn soe se tae ies 686 521 724). 2,815] 3, 753)4,115) 2,852) 1; 731). 15443 
Gross Home Investment— 

Plant, equipment and 


HOUSING Fo ieee ke O07: 224 554 931 828 756 865} 1,321] 2,042 
Ttiventories?.. oie 10} —105 327 335 —40) —82} —300 467 842 
Exports of goods and 
services?....... fea Mek 1,632 826) 1,451] 2,322) 3,403) 3,566] 3,576] 3,197) 3,616 
Imports of goods and 
SEKVICES oie AS Lt ees SER -1,945} —828)/—1,328)/-2,275|—2, 858|-3 , 539|-2 ,893|—2 ,871|-3 ,599 


Residual error of estimate. +83} —15 +9) —170} —167;) —189} —171 +8] +105 


Gross National Expendi- 
ture at Market Prices..| 5,956) 3,468) 5,598/ 10,507) 11,297| 11,887) 11,732) 11,863) 13,375 


_ 1Preliminary. 2See footnote 2 of preceding table. 3 Includes grain held by 
the Canadian Wheat Board. 4 Excludes Mutual Aid, UNRRA, and military relief. 


Gross national expenditure can be divided into four main components: 
(1) Consumer expenditure; (2) Government expenditure; (3) Gross home 
investment; and (4) Net foreign expenditure, i.e., exports less imports. 


Consumer expenditure comprises personal expenditure of Canadian 
residents on consumer goods and services, as ordinarily understood, except 
that expenditure on housing is excluded and added to gross home investment. 
Other consumer durables, such as automobiles and refrigerators, are included 
in consumer expenditure. In 1929, consumer expenditure thus defined was 
$4,383,000,000 or 73-6 p.c. of gross national expenditure; in 1947, the figure 
was $8,888,000,000 or 66-5 p.c. of gross national expenditure. 


Government expenditures on goods and services which was $686,000,000 
in 1929, and $724,000,000 in 1939, rose markedly during the war years to a 
high of $5,075,000,000 or 42-7 p.c. of gross national expenditure in 1944, 
In 1947, government expenditure was $1,481,000,000 or 11-1 p.c. of gross 
national expenditure compared with 11-5 p.c. in 1929 and 15-0 p.c. in 1933, 
It should be noted that these figures include only government expenditures 
on goods and services; government outlays for transfer payments such as 
family allowances, war service gratuities, etc., are excluded by definition. 
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Gross home investment includes expenditure on new machinery, resi- 
dential and commercial construction, as well as net changes in inventories. 
The great variability in investment spending can be seen from the preceding 
table. Gross home investment was $1,117,000,000 or 18-8 p.c. of gross 
national expenditure in 1929; $116,000,000 or 3:3 p.c. in 1933; $881,000,000 
or 15-7 p.c. in 1939; and $2,884,000,000 or 21-6 p.c. in 1947. The large 
increase in investment spending in the post-war period coupled with increased 
consumer expenditure, has more than offset the effect of the decline in govern- 
ment expenditure. 


In 1947, exports of goods and services exceeded the highest level of the 
war years and reached the figure of $3,616,000,000 compared with 
$1,632,000,000 in 1929; $826,000,000 in 1933; $1,451,000,000 in 1939. Sales 
to consumers, to business, to government and to foreigners include the value 
of goods and services imported from abroad. Since imports are the product 
of the labour, capital, and enterprise of foreigners and not of Canadian 
residents, they must be excluded from gross national expenditure. This is 
accomplished by subtracting the value of current imports of goods and 
services from the preceding items. Thus, only the net foreign balance on 
current account is included in gross national expenditure. In 1947 imports 
like exports were at an all-time high of $3,599,000,000. 


Personal Income and Disposition.—Personal income measures all 
income received by individuals irrespective of whether or not it is earned. 
Personal income differs from national income in that it excludes all current 
earnings not paid out to persons such as undistributed profits and government 
trading profits, and includes receipts that have not been -earned in the 
course of production, that is—transfer payments. Personal income declined 
from $4,532,000,000 in 1929 to $2,758,000,000 in 1933, a decrease of 39-1 p.c. 
By 1947, personal income had reached $10,279,000,000. 


The disposition of personal income falls logically into three main groups. 
A portion is taken in direct taxes by governments. Direct taxes on personal 
income, succession duties, and the personal share of motor-vehicle and other 
licences, permits, and fees are included in this category. A portion is also 
spent on consumer goods and services. Expenditure on consumer durables, 
such as refrigerators and automobiles, are included here but, as noted above, 
expenditure on housing is excluded. The third portion is saved. Personal 
saving shown in the table below is a residual estimate obtained by subtracting 
direct taxes and consumer expenditure from the total of personal income. 
In 1929, 1-5 p.c. of personal income was paid in direct taxes, 96:7 p.c. was 
spent on consumer goods and services, and 1-8 p.c. was saved; while in 1933, 
2-4 p.c. was paid in direct taxes, 103-3 p.c. was spent on consumer goods and 
services, and saving was negative at 5-7 p.c. The fact that saving was 
negative in 1933, in the depth of the depression, indicates that people were 
forced to supplement their current incomes by liquidation of assets or by 
incurring liabilities. During the war years, under conditions of consumer 
shortages, high incomes, and intensive government campaigns for saving, 
personal saving rose to a high of 19-7 p.c. of total personal income in 1943 
and 1944, By 1947, this percentage had fallen to 5-9 p.c. compared with the 
pre-war level of 7-5 p.c. in 1939, 
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Personal Income, by Sources, 1929, 1933,1939 and 1942-47 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Source 


Salaries, wages and supple- 
mentary labour income. 


Deduct: Employer and 
employee contributions 
to social insurance and 
government pension 
HUIS Fae oe sess ace Oe 


Military pay and allow- 
ANCES oe iene oe 


Net income of agriculture 
and other unincorpor- 
ated business.......... 


Interest, dividends, and 
net rental income of 
DEESONG Se cies ee aces 


Transfer payments from 
governments to persons. 


Personal Income....... 


1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 
2,839] 1,791} 2,583) 4,251) 4,746) 4,908) 4,915) 5,322 
—=— 25h e- 20S S34 = TAO Re 124 S132 ob ag 
8 8 32 641 910) 1,068) 1,117 340 
1,028 355} ~ 891] 1,753} 1,659) 1,962} 1,822] 2,154 
584 428 570 (Ale) TS 806 847 888 
98 196 249 226 216 263 SoZ eo TES 
4,532| 2,758) 4,291} 7,476) 8,164) 8,875] 9,118 9,670 


1947! 


6,235 


— 166 


83 


1 Preliminary. 


Bleached sulphate pulp mill at Marathon, Ontario. Large pulp and paper mills established 
along the north shore of Lake Superior utilize the rich timber resources of that area. 


Disposition of Personal Income, 1929, 1933, 1939 and 1942-47 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 19471 


Income taxes.......... 33 38 61 433 631 TEP) 733 711 694 


Succession duties...... 16 13 28h ae ST 38 40 47 54 61 
Miscellaneous......... 19 16 21 24 28 25 25 31 31 
Totals, Direct Taxes... 68 67 110 494 697 837 805 796 786 


Personal expenditure on 


consumer goods and 
SEEVICCSIe ey Reise elete es 4,383} 2,848] 3,861} 5,547} 5,860} 6,300} 6,945} 7,913) 8,888 


Personal Saving—# : 
Net change in farm in- 


VETIUOTIOS Hp as Seales owe —144| —29 60 368} —62| —124| —238| —41} —100 
QEN eR ea ucn see aces 225) —128 260) 1,067} 1,669} 1,862} 1,606) 1,002 705 
Totals, Personal Saving. 81} —157 320) 1,435) 1,607] 1,738) 1,368 961 605 
Personal Income..... 4,532) 2,758] 4,291) 7,476) 8,164) 8,875) 9,118) 9,670) 10,279 

1 Preliminary. 2 Actual collections in the current year reduced in the case of income 


taxes by the estimated refundable portion which has been treated as saving. Miscellaneous 
direct taxes include the personal share of motor-vehicle and other licences, permits and fees. 


3 Estimated residually by deducting personal direct taxes, and personal expenditure on goods ~ 


and services from total personal income. 


* Survey of Production 


The value of industrial output in Canada established new records in 
1948. . Employment rose to a maximum, the value of goods distributed 
by retail trade was much greater than in any other year and exports of 
merchandise continued to be heavy. A large outlay on various types of 
construction and productive equipment, which usually accompanies high 
levels of employment and income, was very much in evidence, steel production 
and new business placed with the construction industry being beyond 
precedent. 


Both gross and net values of production. were greater during 1946 than 


in any previous year except 1944. Net value is the more significant figure 
in view of the large amount of duplication included in the gross total. Net 
production represents an estimate of the amount contributed to the national 
economy by the leading industrial groups engaged in commodity production. 
It is made up of the gross value less the cost of materials, fuel, purchased 
electricity and supplies consumed in the production process. The operations 
of the nine branches of industry considered here are directed either through 
primary or secondary phases toward the production of commodities rather 
than services, the activities of transport, trade, finance, government and 
service groups being entirely excluded. 


Trends in Value and Volume.— Value.—A new high point was reached 
during 1946 in the aggregate for the six industrial groups dependent directly 
upon natural resources. Variation in the output of farm products was the 
dominant factor in the fluctuation of total primary production during the 
_ five-year period ended that year, setbacks in the upward trend being recorded 
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Ships in for repairs at an eastern dockyard. 


only in 1943 and 1945. Forestry showed an unbroken advance over the 
period with a marked gain of 29 p.c. in 1946 due to unprecedented building 
activity and high prices obtained for wood products. The income produced 
by the mining industry, after rising sharply from 1938 to 1942, showed a 
recession for the following four years. The demand for base metals slackened 
upon the relaxation in war demand and gold mining was adversely affected 
by inflationary developments. The expansion of the power industry, retarded 
somewhat during the War, continued in the post-war years. 


The fisheries industry was characterized by an upward trend, the net. 
value of the output being more than three times as great in 1946 as in 1938. 
After having remained relatively stable during the four years ended 1945, 
the output of the trapping industry rose 44-5 p.c. in 1946 over the preceding 
year. ‘The increase of 373 p.c. in 1946 over 1938 was relatively greater than 
in any other of the nine main industrial groups. 


An upward trend was also shown in the value of production of the 
secondary industries during the period 1938-46. The advance in construction 
and custom and repair activities, which was quite marked in 1946 as compared 
with 1945, counterbalanced the recession in manufactures of 2-7 p.c. 


Volume.—A rough impression of the expansion in the volume of pro- 
duction may be obtained by dividing the net value by the most appropriate 
price indexes or by the use of industrial production indexes. he outstanding 
feature in the 1938-46 period was the marked expansion in the volume of 
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manufacturing production which was more than twice as great in 1944 as in 
1938. While construction and custom and repair activities continued to 
advance in 1945 and 1946, the trend for secondary industries as a whole con- 
formed rather closely to that of manufactures. The primary industries also 
expanded during the 1938-46 period but the growth was more moderate than in 
the field of manufactures. The bountiful harvest of 1942 was an important 
feature in determining the maximum of the period and the fluctuation in 
the volume of farm production was a predominant influence for the primary 
section asa whole. The output of power rose considerably between 1938 and 
1943, but the change in later years was relatively unimportant. 


Long-Term Trend.—A study of the production of eight of the nine 
industrial groups from 1919, the value of farm production being. not yet 
available, showed that the long-term growth of manufactures was greater 
than that for any other group. Expressed in terms of an.index based on 
1935-39 = 100, the average annual increase for total production was 4-6 Pops 
and that for manufactures 5-6. 


Relative Position of Industrial Groups.—The changes in the relative 
position of the different industrial groups in 1946 as compared with 1938 
showed betterment in all but mining, power and custom and repair. Agri- 
cultural production advanced from 21-5 p.c. of the total in 1938 to 22-9 p.c. 
in 1946, and the rating of manufactures, including duplication with three 
primary groups, improved from 50 p.c. to 53:5 p.c.. Because of the decrease 
in the rating of mining and power, the primary industries as a whole produced 
a smaller share of the total production in 1946 than in 1938 and the secondary 
group, inclusive of duplication, advanced from 60 p.c. to 63-1 p.c. 


Provincial Movements.—A review of provincial trends in the period 
1938-46 shows the course of expansion in Prince Edward Island to be some- 
what similar to that of Nova Scotia. The sharpest advance in each of these 
two provinces was from 1941 to 1943. A new maximum was reached in 
1946, the relative advance being greater in Prince Edward Island. A smooth 
upward trend was shown in New Brunswick, the increases having been 
continuous for eight years. Productive activity advanced in Ontario and 
Quebec to 1944 with a recession in 1945. The minor recovery in 1946 failed 
to offset the drop of the preceding year. The curve of production in Manitoba 
recorded a relatively steady increase except in 1945, when the crop was much 
below the average of other recent years. The bountiful harvest in Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta in 1942 and 1944 established the pattern for agriculture for 
Canada as a whole. Net production rose during 1946 to a new high point in 
Alberta but the level for Saskatchewan was below that of 1942 and 1944. 
After a marked advance in British Columbia from 1938 to 1943, the position 
_was not greatly altered in subsequent years, though a maximum was reached 
in 1946. 


Production in the Western Provinces gained in relative importance 
during 1946 over 1945. The increase in the net value of output in each of 
the four provinces west of the Great Lakes was greater than the 6-4 p.c. 
gain in the total for Canada. The advances of 4 p.c. and 2 p.c., respectively, 
. in net production in Quebec and Ontario resulted in a lowering of the relative 
importance of the two central provinces compared with 1945. Prince Edward 
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_ Island remained the same and New Brunswick bettered its relative position 


but Nova Scotia produced a smaller share of the Canadian production than 
in 1945. : 


The net production per person at $624 was larger in Ontario during 
1946 than in any other province, and British Columbia was second with 
$590. Per capita production in the other provinces was: Alberta, $534; 

Quebec, $492; Saskatchewan, $473; Manitoba, $452; New Brunswick, $337; 
Nova Scotia, $323; and Prince Edward Island, $237. The provincial data 
compare with a country-wide per capita net production of $526. 


Gross and Net Values of Production, by Industries, 1945 and 1946 


1945 1946 
_ Industry 
Gross Net Gross Net 
$ $ $ $ 

NGrICUITIITe ects oc oe 5 1,679,321,000 | 1,269,362,000 || 1,949,833,000 1,483, 263,000 
ISOEEStEVHah shee ae wes 964,237,446 550,970,574 || 1,228,994, 287 711,026,833 
BIGheries: eisai le ws 166,144,381 103,106,209 177,024,678 107,908 , 162 
FPGA pDINGA Hct va ete ee % 21,505,447 21,505,447 31,077,867 31,077,867 
JIE BOB per Nee ep it OP airarr a 766,721,126 413,576,800 754,386,422 422,074,303 
Electric power........ 2155105475 210,006,712 226,096,273 220,511,067 
Less duplication in 

forest production'... 80,641,000 64,601,946 88,427,000 69,209,239 


Totals, Primary 


PrOdUuCtioU wien. t 3,732 ,393,873 | 2,504,025,796 || 4,278,985 ,527 2,906, 651,993 
Construction......... 543,579,833 267,957, 837 868 , 661,403 408 ,695 , 662 
Custom and repair.... 262,621,000 178,200,000 314,310,000 213,273,000 
Manufactures....... 2 3,467,004, 980 


8, 250,368,866 | 3,564,315,899 | 8,035,692 ,471 


Totals, Secondary 


Production: 715. 9,056,569 ,699 | 4,010,473, 736 || 9,218, 663,874 4,088 ,973, 642 


Less duplication in 


manufactures?....... 1,115,088,513 


11,673,875,059 


428,243,781 
6,086,255,751 


618,517,965 


*1,266,379,183 
6,477,107,670 


12,231,270,218 


Grand Totals... 


1 Duplication eliminated between the agriculture and forestry totals; both items include 
the value of forest products obtained from farm lots. 2 This is the duplication elim- 
inated under “‘Manufactures’’ which item includes sawmills, pulp and paper mills, etc., also 
included under other headings above. 


Gross and Net Values of Production, by Provinces, 1945 and 1946 


. by 1945 1946 
Province or Territory [——— 
Gross Net Gross Net 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island. 36,292,631 20,658,906 38,485,051 22,244,191 
NOVA. Scotia ta. Brida 339,955,413 186,931,838 351,820,499 197,767,578 
New Brunswick...... 258,227,358 139,435,407 301,398,163 161,947,268 


INEDER EAS fecha thhiok 


Yukon and Northwest 
Nerritoriess.. ss 


3,314, 173,776 
5,054,495, 222 


559,892,930 
568,566, 436 
596,276,054 
940,842,242 


5,152,997 


11,673,875,059 


SURVEY OF PRODUCTION 


1,716,038,573 
2,510,200, 208 


280,458, 384 
339,755,726 
340, 703,182 
547,416,908 


4,656,619 


6,086,255,751 


3,442,459, 182 
5,060, 202, 869 


1,785,407 ,464 
2,560,422 ,986 


628,034, 340 328,453,444 
636,880, 150 393,878,839 | 
710,419, 493 428 ,908 , 507 
1,054,195, 480 591,478,855 
7,374,991 6,598,538 
12,231,270,218 6,477,107,670 
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Agriculture 


i ee is the most important single industry 
in Canada—about one-quarter of the population is engaged in farming. At 
the time of the 1941 Census, 3,200,000 people were living on 733,000 farms, 
the total extent of which, including 92,000,000 acres of improved land, was 
175,000,000 acres. Most of the readily available agricultural land is now 
occupied and any further increase in cultivated acreage must be developed 
on, or beyond, the fringe of settlement or by improvement of occupied oS 
through clearing, draining, irrigation and control of weeds. 


As pointed out in previous editions of the Handbook, agriculture, like 
many other industries, underwent marked changes in the war years. The 
Canadian agricultural problem was not one of ploughing up pastures, of 
bringing new areas into production in order to expand food supplies at all 
costs; rather it was the diversion of farm acreages to new commodities, or to 
new proportions of previously cultivated crops. Encouragement, rather 
than direct regulation, was relied upon. Production in Eastern Canada 
was intensified. In Western Canada major shifts occurred in the production 
program and diversification, which had been making slow progress, was 
hastened. This trend slowed down considerably after 1944. Production 
in Canada as a whole was influenced by the requirements of the British Ministry 
of Food and by domestic needs. Specifically, this resulted in expansion of 
the live-stock and live-stock products enterprises, in coarse grain acreage, and 
in the acreage of such crops as flaxseed, soybeans, rapeseed, fibre flax, sugar 
beets and peas. These changes in volume and type of product reflect a major 
adjustment which, considered as a whole, brought a better balance to agri-_ 
culture. Though the adjustment was Canada-wide, it was reflected most 
in the Prairie Provinces. 


Immediate post-war agriculture followed closely the pattern that arose 
from wartime requirements, with special emphasis on the production of 
live-stock, dairy and poultry products—particularly eggs. Despite the world 
shortage of wheat, increased production of this grain in Canada beyond a 
somewhat definite acreage presents difficulties. Broadly speaking, unless 
summerfallow, essential to water conservation, is sacrificed, every increase 
in wheat acreage tends to reduce the production of oats and barley required 
to feed live stock and poultry. The problem is to keep the acreage in wheat, 
feed grains and summerfallow in suitable. balance. 


By 1947; however, marketing problems had arisen, which may change 
the pattern of Canadian agriculture once again. On the financial side 
Great Britain with a shortage of dollar currency was of necessity forced to 
buy more foodstuffs within the Sterling Area. In addition, and as a per- 
manent program, her agriculture was being developed in a manner to make 
her less dependent upon imported foods. Canada, suffering from a drain of 
United States dollars, was faced with the necessity of supplying the United 
States with more Canadian commodities, including agricultural products, to 
offset Canadian purchases in the United States. The currencies of some 
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European countries were so unstable that overseas purchases in almost any 
country, and particularly those in the Dollar Area, were next to impossible. 


The European Recovery Plan, instituted by the United States and under 
which that country finances (in United States dollars) authorized purchases 
by European countries in the United States and in other countries, has 
undoubtedly eased the situation, and has made United States currency avail- 
able for further purchases and for adjusting international trade balances, 
Generous as this arrangement is, it is obviously a temporary expedient, and 
its final success depends upon general European recovery, and particularly 
on the ability of some European countries to build up a worthwhile export trade. 

There are two other major factors which may change the pattern of 
Canadian agriculture. Agricultural production in war-torn Europe is improv- 
ing, and although it may be weil into 1951 before pre-war levels of all agri- 
cultural production are reached, wheat and grain crops are likely to be first 
to reach a more satisfactory position. There is, therefore, the possibility 
of reduced demand for Canadian wheat and feed grains as production improves 
in many European importing countries. 


The third factor is linked to the high level of industrial activity in Canada 
itself and the greater purchasing power in the hands of the public. Greater 
quantities of food are being consumed domestically. During the War Canada 
became highly industrialized, and there seems no reason to conclude that the 
ability to produce the tools of war will not We transformed into an ability to 
produce equipment for peace. 


That greater quantities of food are being used domestically is readily seen 
from the increased consumption of fluid milk, butter and cheese. No 
important quantities of fluid milk are exported. Canadians consumed 
351,000,000 Ib. of butter in 1947, a straight 100,000,000 lb. increase over 
1937. In 1937, they used 4,284,000,000 lb. of milk and cream; by 1947, 
the total was up to 5,760,000,000 lb. Canadians in 1937 used 40,000,000 lb. 
of cheese; in 1947 they used 64,000,000 Ib. 


The daily per capita consumption of milk (including cream expressed 
as milk) advanced between 1942 and 1946 from 0-92 pint to 1-02 pints. 
The figure for 1947 was 0-97 pint. The domestic disappearance of butter, 
estimated at 33-69 lb. per capita in 1942, declined by 4-5 lb. the following 
year as a result of butter rationing. In 1947 the per capita disappearance 
had moved up to 27-93 lb., the figure for 1946 being 25-75 lb. Cheese has 
been consumed in greater quantities in recent years, moving from 4 lb. per 
capita in 1942 to 5-08 Ib. in 1947. During the seven years 1941-47, the 
disappearance of concentrated whole-milk products advanced from less than 
11 lb. per capita to 16 lb. in 1947; and concentrated milk by-products from 
3:48 lb. to 4:56 Ib. The domestic disappearance of all dairy products 
expressed in terms of milk, showed a per capita increase in 1947 over 1946 
of 54 Ib. 


The same trend is also reflected in the per capita consumption of meats, 
which for all meats has risen from 118-4 lb. during the four years prior to 1940, 
to 146-0 lb. in 1947. Beef consumption has risen from 54-7 lb. during 1935-39 
to 67-7 lb. in 1947; pork, including bacon and ham, from 39-9 Ib. to 52-7 Ib. 
Veal, mutton and lamb consumption has declined slightly, probably the result 
of consumer preference for beef and pork. Domestic consumption of eggs 
and poultry has also increased. 
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During the War, the greater potential domestic consumption of food 
was deliberately offset by rationing and other control measures. This was done 
to provide greater quantities of food and agricultural supplies for the Armed 
Forces and for Great Britain, where such commodities were as important as the 
more tangible weapons of war. With most of these controls discontinued, and 
greater domestic purchasing power in Canada, the tendency will be for the 
quantity of some agricultural products available for export to lessen, unless 
production of commodities required for domestic use can be increased. This 
is not an easy task with all commodities as, for example, with dairy products 
which all originate from the available total supply of fluid milk, and are most 
sensitive as processed products—butter, cheese, evaporated milk—to supply 
and demand. Increase in population, both natural or through immigration, 
is still another factor, but its effect upon greater domestic consumption would 
be gradual. 

In general it may be said that the future pattern of Canadian agriculture 
will depend largely upon the direction in which the exportable surplus of 
products will eventually flow in response to the outcome of international 
financial difficulties. The amount of the surplus and particularly the kind 
of agricultural products that make up the surplus will, in turn, depend 
upon the level of consumption in Canada. 


For the immediate present, however, Canada is still the principal supplier 
of foodstuffs to the United Kingdom. Imports of foodstuffs from Canada 
totalling 43,600 cwt. in the first six months of 1948 represent 57-9 p.c. of 
all provisions purchased from abroad by the United Kingdom. This quantity 
compares with 62-6 p.c. in the same period of 1947 and 25-4 p.c. in 1938. In 


these six months of 1948, Canada supplied 82 p.c. of the wheat and flour 


imported, 75 p.c. of the bacon, 40 p.c. of the eggs and 69 p.c. of the canned 
salmon. ) 


The food contracts with the British Government which originated during 
the War have been continued annually since. The more important of these in 
effect through 1948 cover wheat, bacon, cheese and eggs. Wheat comes 
under a four-year agreement (1946-50) and Canada has supplied the full 
quantity of 160,000,000 bu. for the year ended Aug. 31, 1948, and has under- 
taken to ship 140,000,000 bu. for the year ending Aug. 31, 1949. Some of 
this may be supplied as flour. The contract for about 195,000,000 Ib. of 
bacon and pork products during the year is likely to be met in full, as is the 
undertaking to provide the equivalent of 74,000,000 doz. eggs, either fresh, 
storage, powdered, or as frozen melange. It is probable that the full quantity 
of 50,000,000 Ib. of cheese may not be available, as a result of greater domestic 
use of butter and the greatly increased demand, both in Canada and for export, 
for condensed and evaporated milk. This illustrates the difficulty, previously 
referred to, of marketing a number of products all of which compete with each 
other, and all of which originate from the same raw product. 


Shortage of-farm help, particularly for haying and at harvest time, and 
for specialized crops, continues to be something of a problem, but it is being 
offset to some extent by the greater mechanization of farm operations. The 
Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Program, providing joint action between 
the Federal and Provincial Governments in the cost of recruiting and trans- 
porting farm labour, has proved valuable in augmenting farm help required 
for seasonal farm operations. In addition, year-round workers from European 
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A tractor af work on a potato farm in New Brunswick. 


countries, particularly Holland, and Polish war veterans who have come to 
Canada since the War, have helped greatly in swelling the number of farm 
workers. During 1948 farm labour immigration from displaced persons 
camps in Germany had progressed to the point where a Canadian farmer 
could obtain a year-round helper from overseas within a very short time of 
his application being filed with the National Employment Service. 

A number of Acts passed by the Federal Parliament also directly assist 
the farmer to meet some of his problems. Among those at present in effect 
are the Agricultural Prices Support Act, 1944; the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Act, 1935, as amended in 1937 and 1939; the Maritime Marshland Reha- 
bilitation Act, 1948; the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 1939; the Cheese and 
Cheese Factory Improvement Act, 1939; the Farm Improvement Loans 
Act, 1944; and the Veterans’ Land Act, 1942. Agencies such as the Federal 
Department of Agriculture, the Provincial Departments of Agriculture and 
the Canadian Farm Loan Board help the farmer financially and in other ways. 
The following paragraphs summarize Federal Government agricultural 
policy and legislation. : 


Price Support.—Possibly one of the most important pieces of farm 
legislation enacted within ‘recent years is the Agricultural Prices Support Act, 
1944, which enables the Federal Government, acting through a Board, to 
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establish support prices for an agricultural product (except wheat, which is 
handled separately) that is in over-supply. The operating section of this 
Act, which is effective only by Order in Council, has recently been extended to 
Mar. 31, 1950. Support prices were extended under this Act to Maritime 
potatoes in 1946 and to Nova Scotia apples in 1947 and 1948. 


Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act.—Land conservation activities are 
being continued under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act. The Act was 
passed in April, 1935, ‘‘to provide for the rehabilitation of drought and soil- 
drifting areas in the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta’’. 
Emphasis is placed upon assistance to farmers in the development of water 
supply and improved farm practices. Under the terms of this Act the Minister 
of Agriculture is authorized to introduce throughout the affected area those 
“systems of farm practice, tree culture, and water supply that will afford 
greater economic security’”’ to the agricultural population. By an amendment 
to the Act in March, 1937 (1 Geo. VI, c. 14), “land utilization and land 
settlement’’ were included as additional objectives, while a later amendment 
in March, 1939 (3 Geo. VI, c. 7), removed the original five-year limit to the 
life of the Act. 


In accordance with the terms and intentions of this Act, there has been 
organized throughout the drier regions of the Prairie Provinces (comprising 
over 400,000 sq. miles located in southwestern Manitoba, southern Saskat- 
chewan and southeastern Alberta) a rehabilitation program which has as 
its main objective the adjustment of prairie agriculture to the conditions 


Eight thousand covered cucumber plants in a garden overlooking the North Thompson River 
near Kamloops, B.C. 


imposed by severe droughts such as those of the 1930-37 period. This 
rehabilitation program covers three main phases of work: water development, 
land utilization and promotion of better farming practices. Approximately 
$29,000,000 have been spent on this program since its inception in 1935. 
The bulk of this expenditure has gone into the construction of water develop- 
ment projects—ranging in size from small reservoirs on individual farms to 
irrigation projects involving thousands of acres—while the construction of 
community pastures on sub-marginal lands has also been important. 


Land Reclamation.—While operations under the Prairie Farm Reha- 
bilitation Act are confined to the Prairie Provinces, land reclamation and 
development work is being carried out elsewhere by the Department of 
Agriculture to meet special situations. Several projects relating to the 
settlement of veterans have been undertaken in British Columbia and assist- 
ance has been granted to the Maritime Provinces for emergency repairs of 
the protective dykes in the coastal marshland areas. The Maritime Marsh- 
land Rehabilitation Act, passed in 1948, provides for a thoroughgoing pro- 
gram of dykeland reconstruction, with provincial co-operation. 


Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 1939.—Under the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act, 1939, the Federal Government makes cash payments each year to farmers 
in areas within the Prairie Provinces which have had low crop yields because 
of drought or other causes. The award to a farmer is based upon the acreage 
of the farm and the average yield of wheat in the township in which the farm 
is located, and the maximum amount payable on any one farm is $500. 
Contributory payments are made by the farmers in the form of a levy of 
1 p.c. on the value of all grains marketed. As at Mar. 31, 1948, $89,502,733 
had been paid out in benefits and $32,326,849 had been collected from the 
levy; the difference was provided from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


Potato Warehouses.—A policy was inaugurated in 1947 whereby the 
Federal Department of Agriculture provides cash assistance in respect to 
potato warehouses constructed by Co-operative Associations. The assistance 
amounts to 37% p.c. of the cost of the warehouse and is conditional upon the 
co-operative paying 25 p.c. and the Provincial Government where the 
warehouse is located paying the remaining 374 p.c. All warehouses must have 
the approval of a Dominion-Provincial Committee set up for the purpose in 
each province in which warehouses are to be built under this policy. 


Cheese and Cheese Factories.—The Cheese and Cheese Factory Im- 
provement Act was passed in 1939 to encourage the improvement of cheese and © 
cheese factories. Under the provisions of this Act.a quality premium of 
one cent per pound is paid on cheddar cheese scoring 93 points and two cents 
per pound on cheese scoring 94 points or over. 


The Governor General in Council may grant, out of money appropriated 
by Parliament for the purpose, a sum not exceeding 50 p.c. of the amount 
actually expended for new material, new equipment and labour utilized in 
constructing, reconstructing and equipping cheese factories that are eligible 
for a subsidy under the Act and regulations. This subsidy applies for the 
amalgamation of two or more existing cheese factories provided that the 
replaced cheese factories cease to operate as such prior to the payment of the 
grant. The Act also provides for paying 50 p.c. of the cost actually expended 
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Sheep on the range in Alberta. 


in efficiently insulating and enlarging cheese-curing rooms, either with or 
without mechanical refrigeration. In order to standardize the size of cheese 
manufactured in the various factories, the Act provides for paying 50 p.c. 
of the cost of replacing cheese hoops where factories are using hoops of a 
diameter other than 15 inches. Frequently when the factory adopts the 
15-inch hoop, the presses, followers and bandagers have to be adjusted or 
replaced, and such costs are also included in the subsidy. 


Farm Credit.—To provide adequate farm credit, the Canadian Farm 
Loan Board at present carries on lending operations throughout Canada. 
The purposes for which loans may be granted are for farm improvements, 
including the erection of buildings, the purchase of live stock and equipment, 
farm operating expenses, purchase of farm lands and the refinancing of existing 
farm indebtedness. Second-mortgage loans cannot be made for the purpose 
of purchasing farm lands. For intermediate term credit, the Federal Parlia- 
ment amended the Bank Act (Aug. 9, 1944) and passed a ‘‘companion’’ Act, 
the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944. 

The main forms of financial assistance provided at the present time by 
the Federal Government to farmers for housing purposes include: the Canadian 
Farm Loan Board outlined above, the National Housing Act and the Farm 
Improvement Loans Act dealt with under Construction, and the Veterans’ 
Land Act, under Veterans’ Affairs (see Index). 
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* Statistics of Agriculture 


Income of Farm Operators 
from Farming Operations 


Net income of farm operators from farming operations (gross income 
including supplementary payments less operating expenses and depreciation 
charges) amounted to $1,259,711,000 in 1947. The figure is the highest 
recorded since the compilation of comparable statistics back to 1938 and 
compares with an income figure of $1,160,755,000 in 1946 and the previously 
recorded high of $1,239,985,000 in 1944. 


Supplementary payments comprise the amounts paid under the Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act, the Prairie Farm Income Order and the Wheat Acreage 
Reduction Act and are included in the year in which they were disbursed. 
These payments amounted to $11,576,000 in 1947 as compared with 
$16,950,000 in 1946. 


Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, 1944-47 


Item 1944 1945 1946 19471 
$000 $’000 $000 $’000 
CASH INCONTE Maan tin cree n tere raion ces 1,828,949 1,694,542 1,752,682 1,990,619 
Income in kind..... Pies ROS Focal 275,790 284,602 300,557 323,465 
Value of changes in inventory...... —123,910 —237,641 —41,224 —100,111 
GOSS THCOM OKs ssiticrchone Tee take Ove Mes 1,980,829 1 /41,.5503 2,012,015 2), 243.973 
Operating expenses and depreciation 
CATES I ret en ey ers meg ae 758,716 _ 766,912 868,210 965,838 
Net income excluding supplementary 
PAVINEM ES Ste cetera oar, cabot ahs 15 222).A13 974,591 1,143,805 1,248,135 
Supplementary payments.......... 17,872 6,440 16,950 11,576 
Net income of farm operators from 
farming operations’... os... 1,239,985 981,031 1,160,755 125927 


1 Preliminary. 


Increases in the receipts from the sale of farm products and the value 
of the income in kind more than offset the substantial decline in the value of 
the changes in year-end inventories to give, in 1947, the highest gross farm 
income on record. 


A preliminary estimate indicates that, during 1947, Canadian farmers’ 


‘cash returns from the sale of farm products established an all-time recorded 
high of $1,990,619,000. When compared with the revised estimate for 
1946 of $1,752,682,000 the 1947 figure represents a gain of $237,937,000 or 
13-6 p.c. As against the previously recorded high of $1,828,949,000 in 
1944, the 1947 figure exhibits an increase of $161,670,000 or 8-8 p.c. 


An increase of $128,569,000 in 1947 as compared with 1946 from grain, 
seed and hay is largely attributable to generally higher prices and substantial 
payments made on wheat participation certificates as well as adjustment 
payments made on wheat and barley deliveries. Somewhat higher prices 
and increased marketings of hogs served to offset the decline in the marketings 
of other classes of live stock to give total receipts from the sale of live stock of 
$590,074,000 in 1947 as against $574,629,000 a year earlier. Increased cash 
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returns were also realized from the sale of dairy products, fruits and special 
crops such as tobacco, sugar beets, honey and maple products. 


Continued liquidation of Canada’s live-stock population and smaller 
grain crops during 1947 resulted in lower year-end inventories than for 1946. 
The decline in the numbers of live stock and the quantities of grain as between 
the beginning and end of 1947 was valued at $100,111,000 and compares with 
a value of such inventory reduction for 1946 of $41,224,000. 


‘The increase in farm operating expenses and depreciation charges which 
became quite noticeable in 1946 continued during 1947 and reached an 
estimated figure of $965,838,000 as against $868,210,000 in the preceding year. 


Analysis of Cash Income.—Annual estimates of cash income from the 
sale of farm products represent the gross returns from all products sold off 
farms valued at prices received by farmers. The estimates include those 
Federal and Provincial Government payments that farmers receive as sub- 
sidies to prices but they do not include the supplementary payments defined 
atic LO. 


Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Provinces, 1944-47 


Province 1944 1945 1946 1947 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Prince Edward Island....... Biisiai 13 134: 16,468 17,217 18,978 
INOW ACS COLEAL ta are ahie oe ee tee aa 28,008 272274 34,193 33,098 
INewebritnswitk ii wears oie cite techs ce 335116 35,604 35,855 SS 42S 
VCS Fea cect ten east ote vaiples Tele aihitin Levene 222,562 236,390 251,869 295,824 
OMCATIOn c cSt ccs Resa a Sea Top Oe 404,802 453,078 472,927 546,290 
ATT COD as cis eiiee emis nanichoipieeate ces 176,800 153,182 170,823 185,893 
Sacicat Chew alice clei se ttastente: average oue 543 ,690 409 ,618 399,182 434,104 
ANY Hae el 6s lean ety a MN oh oe Aa irr igs 338,101 287,922 285,010 345 , 480 
British Columbia ecole oo. canis, aires i 68,136 75,006 85 , 606 92,679 
ee OtALS as se hoe cca 1,828,949 1,694,542 1,752,682 1,990,619 
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Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Sources, 1947 


Source Cash Source Cash 
ey Income Income 
$000 $’000 
Grains, seeds and hdy........... 654,686 || Miscellaneous farm products.... 32,529 
Vegetables and other field crops...| 144,849 || Forest products sold off farms.. . 55,414 
PE LV. SEOGR Wi Sue erates Baad cone bates 590,074 i 
Wainy MROGUCTS Als heroes eae 324, 394 || Furfarming.................. 16,220 
UU Gruen eee Ore satan age Pane eae so 48, 868 
Eges, wool, honey and maple Cash Income from Farm 
WEOUUCES ir vc SON Heie eae ae See 123,585 Productso5. A es 1,990,619 


Farm Wage Rates 


Scarcity of labour and the maintenance of a high level of farm income 
were important factors contributing to the continuing rise in farm wage rates 
in 1948. By Aug. 15, 1948, average wage rates paid to farm help were at 
their highest level since comparable statistics became available in 1940. At 
that date average wages were $4.40 per day and: $86.79 per month where 
the employer provided board as compared with rates of $4.13 and $82.75, 
respectively, at the same date a year earlier. Where the employee provided — 
his own board, the average rates were $5.44 per day and $116.67 per month as 
against $5.17 and $109.03, respectively, as reported Aug. 15, 1947. 


Field Crops | 


Wheat.—During the crop year 1947-48 the gap between world grain 
supplies and requirements was very wide. Crops in the normal deficit | 
areas of the world were poor and, despite large shipments from the major | 
exporting nations, the grain supply situation remained quite stringent through- 
out the crop year. Bread rations had to be maintained and even reduced 
in some countries. At the same time plans for the rehabilitation of live stock 
were postponed and it was not possible to build up reserve grain stocks of 
any consequence. Canada’s 1947 crop was not large and with carry-over 
stocks at July 1, 1947, at near minimum levels, exports of wheat and flour in 
terms of wheat reached only 195,000,000 bu., the smallest annual shipment of 
any crop year since 1938-39, when 160,000,000 bu. were exported. 2 


Although Canada’s 1948 wheat acreage of 24,100,000 acres was down 
slightly from 1947, the November estimate of production placed the current 
crop at 393,000,000 bu., some 56,000,000 bu. greater than the previous year. 
Crop prospects were disappointing in many areas of the Prairie Provinces at | 
the end of June but were considerably improved by timely rains in July | 
during the critical growing period and by generally favourable maturing and | 
harvesting conditions in August and September. In the Prairie Provinces _ 
the 1948 wheat crop was estimated at 363,000,000 bu. as compared with — 
315,000,000 bu. in 1947 and 383,000,000 bu. for the ten-year (1938-47) 4 
average. Of the remaining 30,000,000 bu. of Canada’s wheat crop, Ontario’s | 
contribution of 27,200,000 bu. represented the principal part. All but | 
1,200,000 bu. of Ontario’s 1948 crop was fall wheat. ! 


‘Despite the lower wheat carry-over in 1948, Canada’s total wheat | 
supplies, based on the November estimate of production, were larger than | 
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for 1947. In 1947-48 Canada’s total wheat supplies were 424,000,000 bu., 
comprising carry-over stocks in all positions of 87,000,000 bu. and new crop 
production of 337,000,000 bu. Carry-over stocks of 76,000,000 bu. at the 
beginning of the 1948-49 crop year, together with the indicated production 
of 393,000,000 bu. would put total supplies at 469,000,000 bu. Assuming 
domestic requirements of 150,000,000 bu. during the 1948-49 crop year, 
and providing the carry-over at July 31, 1949, falls to the level existing at 
July 31, 1948, a surplus of 243,000,000 bu. would remain for export. Of this 
potential surplus, 140,000,000 bu. are earmarked for delivery as wheat and 
flour under the United Kingdom contract, leaving approximately 103,000,000 
bu. for export to other countries. 


Effective Apr. 1, 1948, an increase of 20 cents per bu. was made in the - 
initial payment to wheat producers in the Prairie Provinces. This increase 
raised the initial payment to $1.55 per bu., basis No. 1 Northern in store 
Fort William-Port Arthur, and was made retroactive to Aug. 1, 1945. At 
the present time Canada is supplying the United Kingdom with wheat at 
$2.00 per bushel plus 5 cents carrying charges, basis Fort William-Port 
Arthur, under the provisions of the third year of the United Kingdom Wheat 
Agreement. In accordance with the terms of this Agreement Britain is 
to receive 140,000,000 bu. of wheat and flour in terms of wheat during each 
of the crop years 1948-49 and 1949-50. The price for wheat sales to the 
United Kingdom for the crop year 1949-50 has not yet been announced but 
according to the terms of the contract must be negotiated and settled not 
later than Dec. 31, 1948. The price of wheat for domestic use is still under 
control and at the beginning of the current crop year was raised to $2.00 
per bu. plus 5 cents carrying charges for No. 1 Northern in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur. To 
offset the possible effect of 
this increase on the price 
of flour and bread the 
Government announced at 
the same time:a refund of 
45 cents per bu. on sales 
of western wheat to millers 
and other processors of 
wheat for human _ con- 
sumption; on Sept. 1, 1948, 
this rebate was increased 
to 464 cents per bu. 


Plot of wheat at the Dominion 
Rust Research Laboratory 
at Winnipeg being inocu- ~ 
lated with rust spores in a 
susceptibility test of new 
wheat. 


Wheat prices to countries other than the United Kingdom are established by | 
the Canadian Wheat Board, and the average of the monthly quotations for 
August and September, 1948, was $2.40 per bu. for No. 1 Northern in store 
Fort William-Port Arthur. 


Production, Imports and Exports of Wheat, Years Ended 
July 31, 1939-49 


Note.—Wheat flour has been converted into bushels of wheat at the uniform average 
rate of 44 bu. to the barrel of 196 lb. of flour. 


Imports of Exports of 


Year ended July 31— Production! Wheat - Wheat 
and Flour and Flour ~ 
7000 bu. bu. bu. 
TO SON eG reer at CR A Anat tap waren BOs nL MeaeWae eee 360,010 1,891,177 160,034,188 
OA Syren Rare cae a Se areal eG aera roe eRe one coee 520,623 444 , 368 192,674,369 
cK Yi RRR Canna or Renan apitng | a acee te Woy Mees gerne 540,190 122,036 | 231,206,246 
5 SY Wy Di eo Wand sch Re GE ASRS AE SM aL oe UR 314,825 29,103 225,828,434 
OAS ert en NE ek SN a ea eee es res TES SS 556, 684 3,022 214,700,902 
NOAA S ar eR eo Ung ee 2 te eraser SRLS 284,460 432,931 343,755,320 
i HOY Paap Dp Stee Aten hired ent teat ISRO Me ae ex Aan Gb aaah 416,635 404,547 | 342,945,515 
LOA GSR BG ye cl Oa ante Pe ee ao ek GaN I eae Oe ae 318,512 74,765 343 ,183,5094 
BOATS, ce RR IS GR Ray GAS foeram nue pals 413,725 15,584 | 239,421,2744 
HOA Stee ieee Meaty OUenen te, EMELane rey Sam RRS 336,758 eam 677 194,982 ,3424 
1402 oahu ae ore ce Ma tre ene AM OP nt PR ONL ROR Reo 393 , 342 3 
1 Previous year’s harvested crop. 2 Subject to revision. 3 Not available at 


time of going to press. 4 Exports for the period August, 1945, to July, 1948, Song been 
revised to remove effect of time-lag in returns made by customs. J 


Coarse Grains.—While the area sown to oats in Canada in 1948 was 
slightly higher than in 1947, it was still well below pre-war and wartime 
averages. Indicated yields per acre on the other hand exceeded both the ~ 
1947 and long-time averages. Canada’s 1948 oat production, estimated at 
357,700,000 bu. was 28 p.c. greater than that of 1947 but 13 p.c. below the 
ten-year (1938-47) average of 410,700,000 bu. An increase of over 500,000 
acres in Ontario, coupled with significantly higher yields per acre, resulted in ~ 
an increase of 85 p.c. over the 1947 production. While gains in oat production 
in other parts of Canada were not as great, all provinces with the exception 
of Alberta and British Columbia contributed to the increase over the 1947 
yield. Although acreage seeded to barley in 1948 dropped almost 1,000,000 
acres from 1947 levels, the estimated production of 154,600,000 bu. was — 
13,200,000 bu. greater than the 1947 crop. The 1948 crop exceeded that of | 
1947 in all provinces except Prince Edward Island, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia with Manitoba and Alberta accounting for most of the increase. 
The indicated yield per acre of 23-8 bu. for all Canada was practically the 
same as the long-time average and well above the 1947 figure of 18-9 bu. — 
per acre. 


With a more favourable coarse grains supply in prospect, export restric- 
tions were progressively eased during the latter part of the 1947-48 crop year. 
The payment of equalization fees, which had been introduced along with — 
the price ceilings on oats and barley, was discontinued at the beginning of 
the 1948-49 crop year although export permits are still required. On Aug. 2, 
1948, the Canadian Wheat Board announced that it would continue to 
support.prices of No. 1 feed oats and No. 1 feed barley until July 31, 1949, — 
and other grades until further notice. Support prices for No. 1 feed oats and 
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3 Loading hay at an Eastern Township farm in Quebec. 


barley remained unchanged at 61} cents and 90 cents per bu., respectively. 
Prices of other grades of oats and barley increased slightly over the support 
levels made effective Mar. 18, 1947, the current support price for No. 1 
Canada Western oats being 66} cents per bu. and No. 1 Canada Western 
barley 94 cents per bu., both basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur, with 
prices of other grades bearing appropriate differentials. 


While potential supplies of oats and barley for 1948-49 are considerably 
below the abnormally high levels of the war years, a quite favourable relation- 
ship exists when comparison is made with the pre-war period. It is also 
observed that supplies for 1948-49 are significantly greater than the quantities 
available during the crop year just completed. Of significance, too, is the 
fact that production in 1948 is more evenly distributed between Eastern 
and Western Canada than was the case in 1947. With production east of 
the Great Lakes greatly improved in 1948, requirements of eastern feeders 
under the Freight Assistance Policy, which has been extended until July 31, 
1949, should be less than during 1947-48. Since domestic requirements for 


feed grain have been dropping off in line with the general decline in live-stock 


populations from the wartime highs, it is probable that with the increased 
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supplies of oats-and barley available substantial quantities of Canadian oats 
and barley may be exported during 1948-49, 


With high prices for rye prevailing up to the latter part of the 1947-48 
crop year, Canadian farmers sowed 2,100,000 acres of rye in 1948, almost 
double the 1947 acreage. The average yield for all rye, estimated at 12-1 bu. 
per acre, approached the long-term average and was slightly higher than that 
of 1947. With a persistent shortage of world bread grains, export demand 
remained high during 1947-48 and approximately two-thirds of the Canadian 
rye supply was exported. The carry-over of rye at the end of the three 
crop years 1946-48, has been at near-minimum levels, but with the 1948 
estimated production of 25,300,000 bu., second only to the record 1922 pro- 
duction, Canada has substantially increased rye supplies for disposal during 
the 1948-49 crop year. 


In the spring of 1947 an easing off in the world supply situation relative 
to oil-bearing seeds became apparent. In view of this the Canadian Wheat 
Board was instructed to support the flax price at $4.00 per bu. for the top 
grades, basis delivered at Montreal or in store Fort William-Port Arthur 
for the 1948-49 crop year, should the market drop to that level. During the 
crop year 1947-48 farmers had been guaranteed a minimum price of $5.00 
per bu. and actually received a total payment of $5.50 per bu. Despite the 
announced change in policy, Canadian farmers seeded 1,900,000 acres to 
flax in 1948, a considerable increase over the 1947 seeding of 1,600,000 acres. 
The November estimate of production placed the 1948 flax crop at 17,400,000 
bu., as compared with the 1947 crop of 12,200,000 bu. With a carry-over 
into the 1948-49 crop year of 3,300,000 bu. and, providing the November 
estimate is fully realized, Canada’s supply of flaxseed for the current crop 
year will amount to about 21,000,000 bu. 


Acreage, Production and Value of Field Crops, 1947 and 1948 


Revised Estimate 1947 Crops Third Estimate 1948 Crops 


Crop Gross Gross 
Area Production Farm Area Production} Farm 
Value Valuel 
’000 acres } ’000 bu. $’000 7000 acres | ’000 bu. $’000 
Wihteat aiissice wiaisrnuscs 24,260 336,758 455 ,436 24,106 393,342 550,427 
Oats: Vee Sensi preety 11,049 278,670 215,072 11,201 357,703 251,975 
Barley cc sane: 7,465 | 141,372 | 146,553 6,495 | 154,643 144,648 
RSV Griese. eerie ates 1,156 13,217 43,517 2-403 25,348 35,114 
Peas dry sien. ee 128 1,788 5,138 82 1,469 4,283 | 
Beans; dry ssn. cas 97 1,446 CeI21 92 1,650 6,874 
Soy, beansy 62s arca. a: 61,000 |1,110,000 3,397 94,000 |1,683,000 3,955 
Bickwheatcicmcwss ve 290 5,187 6,075 186 3,911 4,904 
Mixed grains....... 1,150 34,929 32,635 1,542 62,067 60,081 
MIAXSCOC AGW ccteus cateio eS 7A 12,241 64,135 1,935 17.5353 66,358 
Corn, shelled. ...... 176 6,682 12,506 252 12,417 17,218 
7000 cwt. 7000 cwt. 
Potatoes) <-. he see ste 497 45,114 99 , 362 508 55,461 83 , 881 
Burnips; Cece. vo. oe 114 21,019 19,392 110 22,673 20520 
‘000 tons ‘000 tons 
Hay.and clover..... 10,202 16,193 251,154 9,748 16,032 248,249 
ual fants. Oonsts sti. 12135 2,560 38,965 1,317 3,045 50,910 
BRadder-corn.37 5.25: 475 3,867 19,654 539 5,139 29 , 334 
Grainvhay-ci.c. see 888,500 |1,350, 100 9,264 848,000 |1,204,000 10,080 
Sugar beets nstnsoe on 59 606 8, 684 59 611 6,085 
1First estimate of value. 2 Excluding production in the Prairie Provinces. 
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Cattle on a_ ranch_ in 
Western Canada _ being 
rounded up for branding 
and inoculation. 


Live Stock 


Numbers of live stock on farms in Canada are shown for recent years in 
the following table. 


Numbers of Principal Species of Live Stock on Farms, June 1, 1939-48 


Sheep 

Year Horses Cattle Hogs and 
Lambs 

000 7000 7000 7000 
NO SOF ike oat ook Be ot ot ee eRe Ne 42 2,761 8,374 4,364 2,911 
1940 en¢ ehh akin iba nat AeA ees aene TE Eas 2,780 8,380 6,002 2,887 
TOA Aue. BASE PARES eh padedien: DRL ASHE 2,789 8,517 6,081 2,840 
NO A Dee iat RO choise atehs Pues Aa See eee 2,816 8,945 7,125 3,197 
1 MOT? be oa les Rea meer a Sua RR Serie AEN Fae AT af AS) 9,665 8,148 3,459 
194 AW ee Baer em ae ata Me an D130 10,346 7,741 3,726 
TES Be aL a ane Be ade eaeurat oan: Gis 2,585 10,759 6,026 © 3,622 
POA eerie ee ee Si oe eMC Veta 2,200 9,665 4,910 2,942 
OAT GAs SUR en scre hs oust hneaalece Mone te 2,032 9,718 5,473 2,707 
GING 7 SE eA dab ier ae aed ee mem aE a ae oe 1,905 9,470 4,463 2 252% 


Canada’s live-stock industry grew substantially during the war years, 
hog numbers reaching their peak in 1943 with over 8,000,000 and cattle in 
1945 with 10,759,000 on farms. Sheep numbers were highest in 1944 and 
have since declined steadily to 2,251,000 in 1948 which is considerably 
lower than pre-war figures. Though the numbers of cattle on farms have 
declined about 12 p.c. since 1945, they are still considerably above the 1939 
level. The number of horses has been declining for many years and in 1948 
was below 2,000,000 for the first time since 1906. 


White leghorns on a specialized poultry farm, where 4.000 adult stock range on 26 acres 
of grass and alfalfa. 


Poultry and Eggs 


The number of domestic fowl—hens, cocks and chickens—on farms on 
June 1, 1947, reached a peak at 83,914,100. The previous record was 
79,743,700 reached on June 1, 1944. The publicity work of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture for increased chick production in the fall, winter 
and spring of 1946-47 undoubtedly increased the desire of poultry producers 
to help the people of the United Kingdom. 


While there was a reduction in the numbers of geese and ducks on farms 
on June 1, 1947, compared with the previous year, turkeys increased to 
3,165,800 or by 20 p.c. over 1946. The peak in turkey production was reached 
in 1942. Farm poultry-meat production during the year increased to 
301,389,000 Ib. as compared with 265,171,000 lb. in 1946. Egg production 
was also very high, having increased in each province. The total amounted 
to 373,696,000 doz. or 12,456,500 cases, a 15-5 p.c. increase over 1946. 


Farm Poultry-Meat and Farm-Egg Production, by Economic Areas, 
1946 and 1947 


Poultry—Meat Production : Egg Production 
Economic Area Sen Seer 
and Vear Farm- Farm- 
Marketed Home Total Sold Home Total! 
Consumed Consumed 
*000 Ib. 7000 lb. 000 Ib. 000 doz. | ’000 doz. | ’000 doz. | 
Maritimes..... 1946 11,651 4,884 16,535 16,076 5,088 21,798 
1947 12,140 6,693 18,833 18,909 5,509 24,780 


Que. and Ont. .1946 113,613 27,739 141,352 145 ,628 30,270 182,080 
1947 127,160 27,341 154,501 177,568 31,747 215,434 


Bubairies 2 .c¢ 6). « 1946 53,850 40,466 94,316. 68,429 22,044 94,497 
1947 62,578 46,766 109 , 344 74,831 23,724 104,416 

1g COPE R anaRE ee 1946 10,413 2,909 12,968 21,509 2,442 25,188 
1947 15,680 3,031 PSs cis 24,937 2,810 29,066 

Totals...... 1946 189,527 75,644 265,171 251,642 59,844 323,563 


1947 217,558 83,831 301,389 296,245 63,790 373,696 


1 Includes eggs for hatching on farms. 
Dairying 


Dairy production during the war period was stimulated by the payment 
of producer-subsidies on butter-fat, fluid milk, milk for cheese and milk for 
concentration. Similarly, the demand for fluid milk was increased by the 

- payment of consumer subsidies from December, 1942, to June, 1946. With 
the removal of the producer-subsidy on fluid milk at the end of September, 
1946, the provincial authorities revised price schedules or agreements to 
compensate producers for loss of revenue represented by subsidy payments, 
and also to cover increasing costs of production. Price advances which 

went into effect on Oct. 1, 1946, and subsequent to that date, therefore 

_ added a considerable amount to farm income. ‘The prices received by farmers 

in September, 1948—with those for September, 1946, in parentheses—were: 
fluid sales (milk and cream combined) $3.70 ($2.73) per hundred; cheese milk 
$2.82 ($2.07) per hundred; creamery butter-fat 72-4 (50-4) cents per lb. 
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Milk Production.—During 1947, 17,213,987,000 lb. of milk were 
produced on farms. The increase of approximately 258,434,000 lb. from the 
1946 production was shared by all the provinces except Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. Of the 1947 
production, 61-1 p.c. was used in manufactured products. The quantity 
used for creamery butter increased 7-1 p.c. while fluid sales declined 2-1 p.c. 


Butter Production.—Butter production in 1947 increased 7 p.c. as 
compared with production in 1946, but represented a decline of approximately 
the same percentage as compared with 1943. 


Cheese Production.—Cheese production in 1947 amounted to 123,456,000 
lb., a decline of 17-5 p.c. from the 1946 production and of 40-7 p.c. from that 
of 1942. The cheese contract with the United Kingdom for the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1948, called for delivery of 125,000,000 lb. at 25 cents per lb. at 
factory shipping point. Shipments, however, amounted to only 56,442,000 Ib. 
Under the 1948-49 contract, Canada is required to ship only 50,000,000 Ib. to 
the United Kingdom, but the price has been advanced to 30 cents per Ib. 
f.o.b. factory. 


Income and Values.—Dairy production has proved to be one of the 
more profitable branches of farming during the post-war period. This situa- 
tion has arisen from the demand for milk and milk products, both for export 
and domestic use, and as a result of increased prices which contributed con- 
siderably to the farm value of milk production. Total income from the 
sale of dairy products amounted to $324,394,000 in 1947, an increase of 
approximately $37,995,000 compared with that of the previous year. This 


Curds being placed in 
cheese molds ready for 
the compression process. 


Feeding Jersey cows on a dairy farm near Ottawa. 


represented 16 p.c. of the total farm income of Canada as compared with 12 p.c. 
in 1939. Although prices were high, the quantities produced did not keep 
pace with the increased output in other lines of farming. 


The total farm value of dairy production, which includes sales income, 
income in kind and milk fed to live stock, amounted to $419,787,000 in 1947; 
the total value of dairy production, which comprises manufactured products 
and fluid sales valued at the factory, as well as products held on the farm, 
showed a valuation of $535,740,000. Both totals were higher than for 1946. 


Domestic Disappearance.—The daily per capita consumption of 
fluid milk and cream on a milk basis was 0-97 pt. in 1947 as compared with 
1:02 pt. in 1946. The annual domestic disappearance of butter in 1947 
(creamery, dairy and whey) was 27-93 Ib. per capita, which compares with 
25-75 lb. in 1946. The disappearance of cheese advanced almost continually 
from 1942 to 1945 when it reached the high point of 5-24 lb. The per capita 
disappearance in 1947 was 5-08 lb. The disappearance of concentrated 
whole-milk products advanced from less. than 11 Ib. per capita in 1940 to 
over 16 lb. in 1947. All products, in terms of milk, showed an increase of 
54 lb. per capita between 1946 and 1947, amounting in the latter year to 
approximately 1,233 Ib. 
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Dairy Production, by Economic Areas, 1946 and 1947 


Milk Milk Products 
Economic Area 
and Year Fluid Total oc Cheddar | Pyar. 
Sales Milk Creagiery Dairy Cheese Milk 
’000 Ib. ’000 Ib. ’000 Ib. ’000 Ib. 000 Ib. ’000 Ib. 
Maritimes...... 1946 241,190] 1,067,853 17,805 7,742 1,707 5,165 
1947| 234,513] 1,057,384 17,185 8,014 1,395 4,082 


Que. and Ont. ..1946} 3,016,257/10,478,765 154,526 15,567 136,917 149, 862 
1947) 2,943,767|10,711,148 174,557 16,303 110,912 169,828 


PPAIBIeS!S sts se 1946} 671,232] 4,772,467 93,828 29,283 6,786 13,005 
1947 659,817| 4,817,298 94,663 30,281 6,863} 13,698 
Bs Camarasa 1946 325:7321 636,468 SUSY? 1,633 689 23,554 
1947 324,442 628,157 4,436 1,697 533 24,286 


Totals..... 1946) 4,254,000) 16,955,553 271,491 54,225) 146,0991 191,586 
1947) 4,162,539) 17,213,987 290,841 56,295) 119,703! 211,894 


1 Total cheese production amounted to 149,624,000 lb. in 1946 and 123,456,000 Ib. in 1947. 


Special Crops 


Tobacco.—The expanding acreage of tobacco reached a peak in 1947 
when 125,267 acres were harvested. This was the greatest acreage ever 
planted in Canada and is not likely to be exceeded within the near future. 
A sharp decline took place in 1948 when 110,449 acres (October, 1948) were 
under crop, of which 90,874 acres were planted to flue-cured tobacco and 
10,865 acres to burley tobacco. Other types grown were cigar with 5,710 
acres, dark with 1,500 acres and pipe with 1,500 acres. Most of the tobacco 
is grown in Ontario where 98,275 acres were under crop in 1948. The acreage 
in Quebec in the same year was 12,150 acres while only 24 acres were planted 
in British Columbia. The second estimate of the 1948 crop (Oct. 13), indicated 
that production would amount to 109,055,000 Ib. 


Sugar Beets.—The area of sugar beets in 1948 (Nov. 16), estimated at 
58,600 acres, was 100 acres more than was grown in 1947. Average yields 
were up slightly at 10-42 tons per acre. The crop, estimated at 610,500 tons, 
was slightly larger than the 605,600 ton harvest in 1947. A substantial 
increase in both acreage and average yield in Quebec brought the crop in 
that Province to 27,000 tons compared with the 1947 crop of 10,500 tons. 
In Ontario also the crop estimated at 180,000 tons was larger than that of 
the previous year. The area planted was 600 acres smaller but the yield 
per acre was considerably better. Increased acreage and yields brought the 
Manitoba crop to 80,500 tons in 1948, 15,700 tons greater than in 1947. 
In Alberta the acreage declined slightly from 29,300 in 1947 to 28,200 in 1948. 
The average yield, estimated at 11-45 tons, was approximately one ton below 
the 1947 level and the crop as a consequence was smaller at 323,000 tons. 


Maple Products.—The production of maple products in 1948 returned 
to normal levels following the unusually large crop of the previous year. 
Total production, expressed as syrup, amounted to 2,394,000 gal. In Quebec, 
where the bulk of the crop is produced, 1,750,000 gal. of syrup and 2,187,000 
lb. of sugar were made. In Ontario, next in importance as a maple-syrup 
producing province, 389,000 gal. of syrup and 23,000 lb. of sugar were made. 
In New Brunswick 12,000 gal. of syrup and 124,000 Ib. of sugar were harvested, 
while in Nova Scotia, the only other producing province, there were 8,000 
gal. of syrup and 16,000 Ib. of sugar. 
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Honey.—Estimates of production (Sept. 20) indicate that the honey 
crop of 1948 will be the second largest on record. Growers reported that 
43,938,000 lb. would be gathered compared with the 1947 harvest of 37,078,000 
Ib. While the number of colonies was down somewhat at 561,700 compared 
with 588,700 in 1947, the average yield per colony was 11-5 lb. greater at 
74-5 lb. Production in 1948 for the different provinces with 1947 figures in 
parentheses was: Prince Edward Island, 70,000 Ib. (57,000 1b.); Nova Scotia, 
115,000 lb. (112,000 Ib.); New Brunswick, 182,000 lb. (142,000 Ib.); Quebec, 
4,235,000 lb. (5,399,000 Ib.); Ontario, 15,781,000 Ib. (12,290,000 Ib.); Manitoba, 
7,498,000 lb. (5,180,000 Ib.); Saskatchewan, 5,038,000 Ib. (6,232,000 lb.); 
Alberta, 10,074,000 lb. (6,507,000 lb.); and British Columbia, 945,000 lb. 
(1,159,000 Ib.). 


Seed Crops.—Production of most hay and pasture seed crops was 
substantially heavier in 1948 than in 1947. Timothy, brome grass, Canadian 
blue grass and bent grass showed lower yields than in 1947. Production by 
types in 1948, with comparable data for 1947 in parentheses was: alfalfa, 
12,731,000 Ib. (10,723,000 lb.); red clover, 8,805,000 Ib. (5,476,000 Ib.); 
alsike, 6,787,000 lb. (3,071,000 lb.); sweet clover, 15,410,000 Ib. (12,210,000 
lb.); timothy, 7,695,000 lb. (11,170,000 lb.); brome grass, 7,510,000 Ib. 

__ (7,594,000 Ib.); crested wheat grass, 636,000 Ib. (575,000 lb.); creeping red 
fescue, 1,461,000 Ib. (562,000 lb.); Canadian blue grass, 440,000 Ib. (475,000 


High - school girls 

cultivating tomato 

plants on a south- 

-ern Ontario mar- 
ket farm. 


Ib.); Kentucky blue grass, 600,000 Ib. (300,000 Ib.); and bent grass, 2,000 Ib. 
(3,000 lb.). 


The vegetable seed industry expanded rapidly during the war years 
but has since contracted considerably from the peak. While some kinds, 
such as bean, corn, mangel, pea and sugar beet, have remained at high 
levels of production, most types are down sharply. Production in 1948 
with comparable figures for 1947 in parentheses amounted to: asparagus, 
10,200 lb. (5,245 lb.); bean, 706,000 Ib.* (561,664 lb.); beet, 29,200 lb. (56,674 
lb.); cabbage, 2,800 Ib. (2,505 Ib.); carrot, 107,600 lb. (32,458 Ib.); cauliflower, 
550 lb. (992 lb.); corn, 466,000 Ib.* (322,500 lb.); cucumber, 23,000 Ib. (8,407 
lb.); leek, 500 Ib. (1,130 lb.); lettuce, 39,800 lb. (20,454 1b.); mangel, 238,500 lb. 
(111,260 lb.); muskmelon, 300 Ib. (1,320 Ib.); onion, 109,850 Ib. (83,895 Ib.); 
parsnip, 2,900 lb. (4,680 lb.); pea, 11,612,000 Ib.* (21,717,442 lb.); pepper, 
600 lb. (713 Ib.); pumpkin, 2,000 lb. (2,904 lb.); radish, 16,500 Ib. (68,260 Ib.); 
spinach, 12,500 lb. (20,151 lb.); squash and marrow, 2,000 lb. (11,198 Ib.); 
sugar beet, 550,000 Ib. (322,645 Ib.); swede, 31,000 Ib. (13,968 Ib.); swiss 
chard, 400 lb. (10 lb.); tomato, 1,840 lb. (4,546 lb.); and watermelon, 600 lb. 
« (150-Ib.): 


Fruit.—British Columbia is the most important fruit-producing province, 
both from the standpoint of volume and of variety of fruit grown. Ontario 
ranks second, followed by Nova Scotia, Quebec and New Brunswick. Fruit | 
is grown in the other four provinces, but due to climatic conditions production 
is on a very limited scale. 


In 1948 early spring prospects for the fruit crops were excellent. The 
trees blossomed freely in Eastern Canada but the ‘set’ of fruit, particularly 
in the apple orchards of the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario, was 
disappointing. Various reasons were given for the light crops and it is 
generally believed that poor pollination and lack of tree vigour resulting from 
a severe attack of scab in 1947 were the chief factors. In all provinces the 
late tree-fruits failed to develop as expected, a result of the prolonged dry 
weather in August and September. Peaches in Ontario were particularly 
hard hit. The October, 1948, estimates of production with final estimates for 
1947 in parentheses were: apples, 13,056,000 bu. (15,619,000 bu.); pears, 
697,000 bu. (966,000 bu.); plums and prunes, 681,000 bu. (723,000 bu.); 
peaches, 1,497,000 bu. (1,681,000 bu.); apricots, 200,000 bu. (116,000 bu.); 
cherries, 344,000 bu. (299,000 bu.); strawberries, 28,044,000 qt. (25,659,000 


qt.); raspberries, 18,833,000 qt. (18,212,000 qt.); loganberries, 1,926,000 lb. | 


(1,413,000 lb.); and grapes, 60,560,000 Ib. (73,803,000 lb.). 


The normal export market for Canadian apples is the United Kingdom. 
During the War the usual channels of trade were disrupted and, with the 
assistance of the Canadian Government, other means of disposing of the 
crop were undertaken. During the 1946-47 crop year fairly large shipments 
were again sent to the British market but, when the United Kingdom imposed 
import restrictions to conserve her dollar credits, this trade stopped abruptly 
in 1947. There is no immediate prospect that this market will be open in the 
near future and Canadian producers must look elsewhere for an outlet for 
the crop. The Federal Government undertook to assist the Nova Scotia pro- 
ducers in the 1948 season by guaranteeing a minimum price on 700,000 barrels. 


* Incomplete data. 
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Wrapping and 
packing apples 
for shipment at 
Penticton, B.C. 


Values of Fruits Produced, 1944-47 Ewith Averages, 1939-43 


Five-Year 
Fruit Average 1944 1945 1946 1947 
1939-43 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Apples: .o).2.2.% ...-.} 11,913,000 | 22,807,000 |} 12,857,000 | 27,196,000 22,840,000 
Pears eye eA GEN sk 1,113,000 2,007,000 1,582,000 2,278,000 2,178,000 
Plums and prunes.... 667 ,000 1,375,000 1,270,000 1,755,000 ji 1,471,000 
Peaches: 32.304. aesays ales 2.5 4235000 4,534,000 4,502,000 5,356,000 4,128,000 
XDPICOUSEN si aicke, etans oats 156,000 489,000 319,000 446,000 327,000 
Cherries..... cet een 144-000 1,909,000 1,724,000 2,113,000 2,128,000 
Totals, Tree Fruits. .| 17,416,000 | 33,121,000 | 22,254,000 | 39,144,000 33,072,000 
Strawberries.........] 2,356,000 2,303,000 |} 4,186,000 4,498,000 5,404,000 
Raspberries. os. 822.1, DOL,000 2,682,000 | 3,147,000 3,364,000 4,354,000 
Grapesursd sick waea nee 1,361,000 2,380,000 2,543,000 3,160,000 3,568,000 
Loganberries........ 121,000 196,000 140,000 222,000 213,000 
Totals, Small Fruits. 5,399,000 7,561,000 | 10,016,000 | 11,244,000 13,539,000 
Totals, All Fruits. .| 22,815,000 | 40,682,000 | 32,270,000 | 50,388,000 46,611,000 
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Forestry 


(So. forests cover an area of 1,290,960 sq. miles, or 
37 p.c. of the total land area of the country, but a considerable part of these 
vast forests is not suitable for commercial operations, either because it is 
too difficult and expensive to reach or because the tree growth is not of satis- 
factory size and quality. The present accessible productive portion of the forest 
covers 435,000 sq. miles and it is from this area that the whole output of 
sawlogs, pulpwood, fuelwood and other primary products is obtained. About 
378,000 sq. miles of forest, classed as productive but not at present accessible, 
form a reserve for the future when transportation systems may be more 
highly developed. 

By far the larger part of the world demand for wood is for softwood, 
or coniferous species. Canada possesses the principal reserves of softwoods 
~ within the Commonwealth, and these include large supplies of the most 
desirable varieties—spruces, Douglas fir, western hemlock, western red 
cedar, and white, red and other pines. In addition, the Eastern Provinces 
furnish hardwoods, such as birches, maples and elms, which are particularly 
useful for special purposes. 

The total stand of timber of merchantable size is estimated to be 
311,201,000,000 cu. ft. of which 191,347,000,000 cu. ft. is accessible. Expressed 
in commercial terms, the accessible timber is made up of 250,250,000,000 
bd. ft. of logs in trees large enough to produce sawlogs and 1,684,710,000 
cords of smaller material suitable for pulpwood, fuelwood, posts, mining 
timbers, etc. 

If the forests are not to be impaired, the volumes of wood removed each 
year to serve useful purposes and the volumes burned or destroyed by pests 
- must be replaced by annual growth. The average annual rate of depletion 
during the ten years 1936-45, was 3,296,772,000 cu. ft. of which 74-1 p.c. was 
utilized, 10-7 p.c. was destroyed by forest fires and 15-2 p.c. by insects and 
disease. Of 2,443,225,000 cu. ft. utilized, 38 p.c. took the form of logs and 
bolts, 29 p.c. was pulpwood, 29 p.c. fuelwood and the remaining 4 p.c. miscel- 
laneous products. Approximately 7 p.c. of the utilization was exported in 
unmanufactured form. 

The extraordinary demand for forest products which prevailed during 
the War and post-war years, continued during 1948. Requirements for 
housing and other forms of construction at home, together with exports, 
provided a stimulus for high production. However, a decrease in exports 
of lumber to the United Kingdom resulted in lower production in Eastern 
Canada which the increased production in British Columbia did not quite 
offset. Pulp and paper production continued to increase and exports of these 
products reached new peaks in 1948, 

Forest Administration 


: The forest resources of Canada as a whole are owned and administered 
by the provinces. The Federal Government, however, is responsible for 
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Canada’s vast timber resources provide 
the raw material for one of her basic 
industries. 


the administration of those of the 
National Parks, Forest Experiment 
Stations and Yukon, and the North- 
west Territories. 


The general policy of both the 
Federal Government and the Pro- 
vincial Governments has been to 
dispose of the timber by means of 
licences to cut, rather than to sell 
timber-land outright. Under this 
system the State retains ownership 
of the land and control of the cutting 
operations. Revenue is received in 
the form of Crown dues or stump- 
age; ground-rents and fire-protec- 
tion taxes are collected annually. 
As new regions are explored, their 
lands are examined and the agricultural land disposed of. Land suitable 
only for forest is set aside for timber production, and the policy of disposing of 
the title to lands fit only for the production of timber has been virtually 
abandoned in every province of Canada. Efforts are being made, especially 
in Quebec and Ontario, to encourage the establishment and maintenance of 
forests on a community basis. 


Forest research activities are assuming great importance. The Dominion 
Forest Service of the Department of Mines and Resources operates five 
forest experiment stations with a total area of 227 sq. miles, where investiga- 
tions of the underlying principles governing the growth of forests and improve- 
ment in the rate of increment are made and practical methods of management 
tested. Specialized work in sylvicultural research and problems connected 
with forest utilization are also carried on, while the Department of Agriculture 
conducts research work in the fields of forest pathology and forest entomology. 
Provincial Governments and industry are also doing much to improve and 
strengthen administrative and protective services. Since the end of the 
War there has been increased interest and activity of Provincial Governments 
in forest inventory surveys, particularly on the part of Ontario and British 
Columbia as a result of recommendations made by Royal Commissions. 
The work is being greatly facilitated by the use of air survey methods. 


Forest Utilization 


Operations in the Woods.—Woods operations produce not only the raw 
material for the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood distillation, charcoal, excelsior and 
other plants, but they also provide logs, pulpwood and bolts for export in the 
unmanufactured state, and fuel, poles, railway ties, posts and fence rails, 
mining timber, piling and other primary products, which are finished in the 
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There are as well a number of minor forest 
products, such as Christmas trees, maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, resin, 
cascara, moss and tanbark, that go to swell the total value of the products of 
woods operations. 


woods ready for use or exportation. 


It is often impossible to state for what purpose the timber being cut will 
eventually be used. Some lumber manufacturers install machinery for cutting- 
up and barking pulpwood, and direct a part of their spruce and balsam logs 
to pulp manufacture; other pulp and paper companies operate sawmills in 
connection with their plants for the purpose of utilizing the larger timber on 
their limits. 


It has been estimated that operations in the woods in Canada in 1946 
gave employment during the logging season amounting to 41,638,000 man 
days, and distributed $277,000,000 in wages and salaries. 


Value of Woods Operations, by Products, 1942-46 


Products 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Gogs and. bolts. . 205.2 92,897,611 99,852,479 | 115,788,036 | 120,682,306 | 150,933,681 
Pulpwoodiestyaecee ue 103,619,151 | 110,844,790 | 124,363,926 | 146,172,701 | 183,085,359 
HirewoOd Giaeutn ees 27,264,486 45,152,897 44,332,748 45,193,219 49,544,756 
Hewn railway ties.. 878,830 1,138,663 1,289,165 1,339,920 PASI9S 1 
BOlESs sete yen weases 2,663,603 2,032,681 521259 5,663,793 5,302,324 
Round mining timber. 2,169,268 3,418,857 3,509,015 6,437,074 12,149,767 
Renceipostse..s. ease 1,291,393 1,902,546 2,216,585 2,690,569 3,091,268 
Wood for distillation. 745,408 774,344 887,260 687,102 452,196 
Renee rails. Wuece ac: 341,607 464,365 513,135 367,741 605,503 
Miscellaneous 
Productsuten . eee 2,500,534 3,033,661 3,453,698 5,090,476 6,972,509 
COtal sao a2 ec 234,371,891 | 268,615,283 | 301,570,823 | 334,324,901 | 413,269,314 
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Sawn Lumber.—Conifers usually form about 95 p.c. of the total cut of 
all kinds of wood, only 5 p.c. being deciduous-leaved trees or hardwoods. 
Spruce is the most important kind of lumber sawn, and is produced in every 
province. Douglas fir, which is produced almost entirely in British Columbia, 
comes second, with hemlock, white pine, cedar, and yellow birch next in 
order of importance. 

Besides sawn lumber from the sawmills the industry includes the products 
of shingle, tie, lath, shook, stave, heading and hoop mills and the products of 
mills for the cutting-up and barking of pulpwood. Sawn lumber produced in 
1946 amounted to 5,083,280,000 ft. b.m. valued at $230,189,699. Shingles 
numbered 2,646,026 squares at $14,512,796, sawn ties 6,594,069 at $7,369,966 
and lath 134,591,000 at $908,564. The gross value of production for the 
industry as a whole showed an increase of 24-6 p.c. over the total for 1945. 


Production of Sawn Lumber and Al! Sawmill Products, 1946 


~ Sawn Total 
Province or Territory Lumber Sawmill 
Production Products 
7000 ft. b.m. $ $ 

princevd ward dslarid sh. care ak ey bare aces 12232 492,477 : 562,631 
INOW. ASCO UTA owes ke dae ara nea Ee 330,578 14,519,554 16,159,079 
INE WD EUNS WACK a. baiticd: Guntek gar een ate ie 316,141 14,948,556 17,230,075 
(OTUV evel oie tale ieee Rs walk) oe I Ramee fae Aras 1,161,607 55,249,378 66,160,934 
QIICATIO aici San) Sanctus woes te eID. Wada eee eeee aoe 673,441 34,181,404 41,526,408 
IMATE OLD he sic oss seel hee o re. ote eee BOS Case eats 59,234 2,290,813 2,483,193 
WASKACCHEW AI. soe eoactu eae liar emai euamina aeeterarecie ne 104,970 3,703,021 3,947,249 
TANG Ho al gh te eee Oe amt Pt eam We Pa yay 4 hs Warm 7 255,675 8,398,471 9,383,450 
Bet tishy Colma rents seo patacahs Sie oe Canna theo ah 2,169,096 96,382,732 130,433,625 
DYADIC OTR, cept eos cals oa ae ae ae acs. 306 233293 23,413 
Totals sae See aie saa eae 5,083,280 230,189,699 287,910,057 


Pulp and Paper.—The production of pulp and its conversion into news- 
print and other paper products is one of Canada’s major manufacturing 
enterprises. Canada’s extensive pulpwood resources and widely distributed 
water powers have been largely responsible for the remarkable development 
of the industry. From the early 1920's until 1941, the pulp and paper industry 
headed the lists in net value of production and in wage and salary distribution. 
From 1942 to 1944 some of the war industries surpassed it in these respects, 
but in 1945 it recaptured first place for net value of products, regained in 
1946 the top position for wage and salary distribution, and in that year also 
took the lead for gross value of production for the first time since 1935. 
In these comparisons only the manufacturing stages of the pulp and paper 
industry are considered, no allowances being made for employment furnished, 
payroll, or production of operations in the woods. 


There were, in 1947, three classes of mills in this industry: 29 making 
pulp only, 59 combined pulp and paper mills, and 27 making paper only. The 
88 mills making pulp produced 7,253,671 tons valued at $403,853,235, repre- 
senting increases of 9-7 p.c. in quantity and of 40-4 p.c. in value over 1946. 
About 72 p.c. by quantity was made in combined mills and used by them in 
papermaking and about 28 p.c. was made for sale in Canada and for export. 


The volume of pulp and paper produced in 1947 was the highest ever 
recorded, and new peaks were also reached for gross and net values of pro- 
duction, employment, salaries and wages paid, cost of materials used, cost of 
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FOREST CLASSIFICATION 
OF 
CANADA 
AND 


COAST OF LABRADOR 


SOUTH OF LATITUDE 75° 


Ne 


o 


LEGEND 


REGION PRINCIPAL SPECIES 
Acadian............. e Spruce, balsam, yellow birch, maple, pine ..... 
Great Lakes, St. Lawrence ...Pine, spruce, yellow birch, maple 
Deciduous. ; : Tolerant hardwoods ........sse0ee:s-s0sccceeseeerens 
Boreal .... .....s. Spruce, balsam, white birch, poplar, jackpine 
Subalpine ..........................Engelmann spruce, lodgepole pine ..................0. 
Columbia..... ; ..Eng. spruce, Douglas fir, cedar, hemlock, larch...... 
Montane Ponderosa and lodgepole pines, spruce, Douglas fir.. 
Coast........ Douglas fir, cedar, hemlock, Sitka spruce 
Grassland ee SUES EMER + oan sascinaLeccnsdevspon 
Alpine and Arctic Tundra : Rr 5 
<. yr Sz 


Forest information prepared by the Dominion Forest Service. Base map and lithographic plates from Surveyor G 


= 
Office, Ottawa. Printed by the Geographical Section, General Staff, Department of National Defence. ce 


Organized forest-fire protection covers about 70 p.c. of the forest area of Canada. 
Nevertheless, more than 5,000 costly forest fires are reported annually resulting, in 
addition to the loss of merchantable timber and property, in the destruction of young 
growth and incalculable damage to soil quality, watershed regulation, and recrea- 


tional tourist and wildlife values. Much of this loss is due to human carelessness. 
Losses were particularly heavy in 1948 and the jobs and welfare of thousands of 
Canadians will suffer. 


purchased fuel and electricity, and power equipment used. The gross value of 
production in 1947 was 33-9 p.c. over the previous record of 1946 and an 
increase of 189-8 p.c. over 1929. Figures from 1936 are:— 


Gross Net Gross Net 
Production Production Production Production 
$ $ $ $ 
POS OEY yee 183,632,995 86,406,163 1942. verse 4 330,097,207 164,500,420 
1S Toca, nit 226,244,711 106,002,017 1943..03.05..2% O44414,614 164,244,088 
IOS RS eee 183,897,503 89,034,186 1944........ 369,846,086 174,492,103 
POS ORS R eccgunte & 208,152,295 103,123,660 1945. overs 398,804,515 180,401,885 
DAO eee we 298,034,843 158,230,575 T9462 Aa 527,814,916 258,164,578 
AO4 Ve ee ke 334,726,175 174,852,041 1947. ook 4400397 L628 356,084,900 


Two pulping methods are used. The mechanical process, in which 
the wood is reduced to fibre by pressing against large revolving grindstones, 
produces groundwood pulp. In the chemical process small chips of wood 
are cooked at high temperature and under pressure in a chemical liquor. 
Three such chemical pulping processes are employed to produce sulphite, 
sulphate or soda pulp, which obtain their names from the acid or alkali used 
in the cooking. The type or mixture of pulp employed determines the 
character of the paper produced. Newsprint is composed of about 85 p.c. 
groundwood and 15 p.c. unbleached sulphite. 


Production of pulp during the past ten years is given in the following tables. 
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Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, 1938-47 


{ Mechanical Pulp Chemical Fibre Total Production! 

Year a | 

= 4 Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

: tons $ tons -§$ tons $ 
PIO S Brie eked 2,520,738 | 39,707,479 | 1,147,051 | 48,189,669 || 3,667,789 87,897,148 
LOSOS eree 2,796,093 | 43,530,367 | 1,370,208 | 53,601,450 || 4,166,301 | 97,131,817 
1940...... 3,368,209 | 56,017,547 | 1,922,553 | 92,987,720 || 5,290,762 {149,005 , 267 
TOAST KE OG 3,550,285 | 61,749,788 | 2,170,562 {113,689,763 || 5,720,847 |175,439,551 
194 Ss 3,308,118 | 65,208,919 | 2,298,343 1126,936,143 || 5,606,461 |192,145,062 
AOA Sie hates 3,033,751 | 63,721,703 | 2,239,079 |130,797,449 || 5,272,830 |194,519,152 
1 SY 2s ere 3,113,142 | 72,097,231 |} 2,157,995 |138,944,181 | 5,271,137 |211,041,412 
AAS Mes es 3,380,873 | 86,723,425 | 2,219,941 |145,149,697 | 5,600,814 |231,873,122 
LOA Gi sash eon ce 4,122,046 |113,599,526 | 2,493,364 |174,024,701 || 6,615,410 |287,624,227 
BOAT eee 4,408,698 |150,245,618 | 2,838,205 |253,399,159 || 7,253,6711|403, 853,2351 


1 Includes unspecified pulp. 


Pulp Production, by Chief Producing Provinces, 1938-47 


Quebec ~ Ontario British Columbia 
Year —_————- |---| 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

tons $ tons $ tons $ 

1938). ees -| 1,858,971 | 44,220,224 | 1,057,984 | 25,821,023 242,020 4,456,691 
1939-556 o -| 2,119,183 | 49,026,966 | 1,158,576 | 27,631,051 S20 2032 6,197,175 
1940.23: -| 2,794,384 | 76,996,100 | 1,369,389 | 38,235,733 445 ,564 12,109,948 
1944 O05", -| 2,971,386 | 89,103,399 | 1,507,324 | 46,908,967 508,375 14,875,937 
1942......] 2,896,440 | 97,632,408 | 1,518,967 | 51,936,704 481,294 16,243,737 
OAS tees 2,617,403 | 94,054,176 | 1,490,966 | 54,818,046 450,009 17,543,397 
19440 oo 2,767,081 {105,042,991 | 1,316,365 | 54,934,993 489,690 19,739,476 
L945 000% 2,887,176 |114,197,036 | 1,468,682 | 62,596,260 520,571 21,998,381 
TOAGE SS, 3,460,853 |140,930,891 | 1,837,975 | 84,049,038 520,779 24,216,820 
J RIVETS ah 3,751,579 {194,805,327 | 2,100,237 {122,382,058 593,165 37,720,328 


Newsprint made up 77-5 p.c. of the total production of Canada’s 86 paper 
mills in 1947; paper boards 12-9 p.c.; book and writing paper 3-6 p.c.; 
wrapping paper 3-3 p.c.; and tissue and miscellaneous papers the remainder. 


Corrugated _ ship- 
ping containers, 
boxes and pack- 
ages of all kinds 
have come _ into 
wide general use 
and are produced 
in quantity by the 
paper manufac- 
turers of Canada. 


A large pulp and. paper plant on the British Columbia Coast. 


Many Canadian pulp and paper mills not only manufacture basic paper 
and paperboard stock but also convert this stock into more highly manu- 
factured products such as napkins, towels, packaged toilet papers, coated 
and treated papers, boxes, envelopes, stationery; and other cut paper and 


boards. 


Figures covering this conversion are not included here. 


Newsprint and Total Paper Production, 1938-47 


Year ——_— — 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
O38) FAs Seer hs Baan ence 2,668,913 107 ,051 , 202 3,249,358 151,650,065 
LOS OE eae ates ae Serene nel 2020. 507, 120,858,583 3,600 , 502 170,776,062 
t940)34 2 eee ee Bie is sitet 3,503,801 158,447,311 4,319,414 225,836,809 
OAM yet Ne ar bets. J Reni BES TOM TSS. 158,925,310 4,524,776 241,450,292 
LOAD sobs sone vate Sia as) kee se 3,257,180 147,074,109 4,231,767 230,269,512 
PO AS tren Selah east ae ee 3,046,442 152,962,868 3,966,344 234,036,152 
AOA yoo tree Seles oie ae a SOG 3,039,783 165,655,165 4,044,376 255,545,841 
NOES eRe an cliente ei naan 3,324,033 189,023,736 4,359,576 282,837,614 
1: DAG Foe aes Cae ea nee esas 4,162,158 280,809,610 5,347,118 396,956,390 
OA Te artaly SE ee RT 4,474,264 355,540,669 5,775,082 507,101,277 


Newsprint Paper 


Total Paper 


’ Newsprint production during the first 11 months of 1948 showed an 
increase of approximately 200.000 tons over the same period of 1947. 


Exports of newsprint in 1947 amounted to 4,220,779 tons valued at 
$342,293,158 and ranked first among the exports of the Dominion. 
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Fisheries 


(Coe. fishing grounds, both sea and inland, are unsur- 
passed in extent by those of any other country, and their huge yields place 
the Atlantic and Pacific Provinces among the principal fish producers and 
exporters of the world. From the fishing grounds off the sea coasts and from 
the inland waters, Canadian fishermen take catches which ordinarily total 
annually well over 1,000,000,000 Ib., including some 70 different kinds of food 
fish and shellfish, as well as some non-food species of commercial value. 


Total landings of commercial sea fish in 1947 were 1,145,063,300 Ib., 
valued at $47,826,118, which was about 7 p.c. in quantity below the 1946 
figure of 1,227,358,900 lb., valued at $56,247,875. The Pacific Coast fisheries 
of chief importance—salmon, herring and halibut—all showed increases 
in both quantity landed and value, but cod landings on the Atlantic Coast 
fell off by more than 100,000,000 Ib. from the 1946 total of 312,500,000 Ib., 
and the landed value from $11,030,000 in 1946 to $6,414,849 in 1947. About 
one-quarter of this loss was incurred during a disagreement between crews 
and operators of the deep-sea fishing fleet in the early part of the year. Some 


of the loss was also due to reduced demand for frozen fillets in the United 


States. Lower prices for raw codfish continued in effect during the height of 
the fishing season, resulting in temporary reduction of fishing efforts in some 
districts. 


For some months average prices were lower for the landings of the 
varieties that produce the greatest returns to Atlantic fishermen—cod and 
similar species, lobster, herring and mackerel. Prices recovered, however, 
in the latter part of the year and the demand was good. The placing of 
world relief orders by the Government of Canada was helpful and aided in 
stabilizing the industry. Stocks of cured and canned fish were mostly cleared 
from the dealers’ hands by the end of the year. Investment in gear, equip- 
ment, etc., used in the primary operations of taking and landing the catch, 


amounted to $5,820,000 in 1947. 


In the ten-month period, January to October, 1948, combined sea 
landings, east and west, were greater by nearly 100,000,000 Ib. than they had 
been in the corresponding 1947 period. Landed value returns to the sea fisher- 
men, amounting to about $53,260,000, showed an increase of approximately 
$13,000,000. 


Off the East Coast of Canada are to be found fish populations of such 


__ size that fishing vessels from other nations travel thousands of miles to share 


in the aggregate catches of cod, haddock, hake, pollock and cusk. These 
and other groundfish make up about 42 p.c. of the Atlantic Coast catch. 
Lobster, however, is the largest revenue-producing item of the East Coast 
industry, producing as it does practically all the world’s supply of canned 
lobster. The 31,884,000 lb. catch in 1947 had a landed value of $8,274,532, 
which was lower than the value of the 1946 catch of 38,955,000 lb. valued 
at $11,400,000 because of bad weather. 
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Sardine herring, small herring caught in great quantities each year 
(101,586,000 Ib. in 1947), form the basis of an important branch of the canning 
industry on the Atlantic Coast. The total of small and larger herring caught 
in 1947 off the Pacific and Atlantic Coasts was 495,706,200 lb. The larger 
catches were made off the Pacific Coast where, in recent years, much the 
greater part of Canada’s pack of canned herring has been put up. A good 
deal has also been used in the production of meal and oil. Some of the 
Atlantic Coast herring catch is sold fresh, but much more goes to market in 
pickled or smoked form. Some of the remainder is used for bait and as 
‘ fertilizer. 

British Columbia salmon, by far the most important West Coast fish, 
has the highest marketed value of any Canadian fish. In 1947 the catch of 
162,810,000 Ib. was valued at $13,145,417. The five species of Pacific 
salmon which make up this fishery are sockeye, spring, coho, pink and chum. 
Although the greater part of the catch is canned, a substantial part is also 
marketed in fresh or frozen form, some mild-cured, some smoked, some 
pickled and some dry-salted. 


The 1947 catch of pilchards on the Pacific Coast was relatively very 
small—only 971,000 lb. compared with the 1935-39 average of 45,160,000 Ib. 
For some unknown reason the runs of this fish, taken only in British Columbia 
areas, have almost disappeared. More or less the same scarcity exists in 
United States waters. 


The Canadian halibut fleet caught 26,036,800 lb. of halibut in 1947, 
an increase of about 4,000,000 lb. over 1946. Much the larger part was 
taken by British Columbia fishermen. The North Pacific deep-sea fisheries 
give Canada and the United States a share of halibut constituting about 
70 p.c. of the world catch. The International Fisheries Commission, set 
up by Canada and the United States for the preservation of the halibut 
industry in the northern Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea, continued during 
1947 the regulation of the halibut fishery and carried forward biological and 
statistical investigations of the stocks of halibut upon which the management 
of the fishery is based. The International Pacific Salmon Fisheries 
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Commission is a similar body set up by both countries for the preservation 
and restoration of the sockeye salmon resources of the Fraser River system. 


_ Whitefish, trout, pickerel, tullibee and lake herring are the main species 
of fish taken by inland fishing industries, which extend throughout areas of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, as well as in the Great Lakes region 
and some of the northern Jakes of Ontario. Another important inland 
fishing area, in addition to Quebec, is Great Slave Lake. It is the only 
commercially fished area in the Northwest Territories and, although opera- 
tions were only begun commercially in 1945, it is now the annual source of 
several million pounds of fish marketed in Canada and the United States. 


Total value of Canada’s exports of fish and fish products in 1947 was 
$84,000,000. Of this amount the United States took by far the largest part, 
54-1 p.c.: all other markets in the dollar area took 15-6 p.c.; European 
Recovery Plan, 7-2 p.c.; United Kingdom, sterling area, 8 p.c.; and other 
sterling areas, 15-1 p.c. Of Canada’s exported fish, 37-5 p.c. was canned, 
45-2 p.c. was exported fresh and 14-7 p.c. was cured. The remaining 2-6 p.c. 
was made up of other fishery products. Of the canned fish exported, 11-5 p.c. 
was salmon and fresh-fish exports were made up of: salmon, 6:5 p.c.; lobster, 
9-1 p.c.; cod fillets, 3-1 p.c.; and other fresh fish and fillets, 26-5 p.c. 


During the post-war period, Canada’s own fish consumption has increased 
slightly. For the year 1947 it stood at 10-8 lb., edible weight, per person, 
and indications are that for 1948 it will have reached between 11 and 12 Ib. 
per capita. 
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A fish cannery, Victoria Island, B.C. 


Two bodies immediately associated with the Federal Department of 
Fisheries make important contributions in their respective fields to Canada’s 
fishing industry. They are the Fisheries Research Board of Canada and the 
Fisheries Prices Support Board. The latter, an agency created by Act of 
Parliament, was established to assist Canada’s fisheries to achieve an orderly 
reconversion from wartime abnormality to the operating conditions of peace. 
The work of the Fisheries Research Board in the biological, technological 
and oceanographic fields has been responsible in no small measure for promoting 
the interests of Canadian fisheries. 


* Statistics of Production 


Expansion in the commercial fishing industry of Canada began in the 
nineteenth century, the marketed value of the catch increasing from $125,000 
in 1844 to $22,000,000 in 1900. By 1918 the landed value alone had reached 
$32,000,000 and in 1946, a peak year, it stood at $67,161,502. The quantity 
landed in 1946 was 13,186,335 cwt. The total value of the fisheries, 1.e., 
the value of the fish as marketed, fresh, canned, cured, etc., and including the 
value of marine mammals, oil, meal and seaweed, amounted in 1946 to 
$121,124,732, an increase of $7,253,632 or 6-4 p.c. over the 1945 figure. 
The sea fisheries contributed $106,515,597 or 88 p.c. and the inland fisheries 
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$14,609,135 or 12 p.c. of the total. The figures given in the following table 
are the values of all fisheries products marketed, both primary and secondary. 


Fisheries Production, by Provinces, 1914, 1945 and 1946 


Values Percentages 
Province of Production of Total Values 
or Territory | OO 
1914 1945 1946 1914 1945 1946 
$ $ $ p.c psc Duce 
Prince Edward Island| 1,261,666 3,076,811 4,470,877 4-1 2-7 3-7 
Nova: Scotia. 2st 7,730,191 | 30,706,900 | 34,270, 762 24-7 27-0 28-3 
New Brunswick..... 4,940,083 | 13,270,376 | 16,419,983 15-8 11-7 13-6 
ONMEDEC Pee eee 1,924,430 7,907 ,692 7,927,022 6-2 6-9 6:5 
OnParion.soc.csGivscee 2,755,291 7,261,661 6,296,658 8-8 6-4 5-2 
Wranitoba. svt ss 849,422 4,263,670 4,871,037 2-7 3-7 4-0 
Saskatchewan....... 132,017 1,286,361 1,148,886 0-4 1-1 0:9 
PATDOr Ears ankals cools 86,720 1,450,502 1,339,083 0:3 1:3 1-1 
British Columbia....| 11,515,086 | 44,531,858 | 43,817,147 36-8 39-1 36-2 
BVAUEIK OTIS cot xo heals Ose 69,725 3,138 5,014 0-2 — —_ 
Northwest Territories 1 se il 558,264 — 0-1 0:5 
Lotalsis cee 31,264,631 | 113,871,160 | 121,124,733 100-0 100-0 100-0 


i Not collected before 1945. 


The salmon fishery of British Columbia gives to that Province first place 
in respect to value of production. The herring fisheries (on both the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts) are of rising importance and second only to salmon in 
value of output in British Columbia; canned herring is the chief product, 
but herring meal and oil are also produced. On the Atlantic Coast, the cod, 
lobster and sardine fisheries are of importance, while among the inland fishes, 
whitefish occupies first place. 


Averages of Production and Values Marketed, by Principal Kinds 
of Fish, 1935-39 and 1942-46 


Averages 1935-39 Averages 1942-46 
Kind of Fish Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Caught Marketed Caught Marketed 

cwt $ cwt $ 
SETIDONE Neen, ok creer cot er RNR ern eae 1,769,319 | 13,435,975 1,446,289 21,235,829 
OO is Gas eee ee ete arate 1,620,056 3,159,882 2,530, 765 15,843,893 
EVEREITIOVA TAs Sis a mathispan es setae S Res oc 2,773,682 2,643,737 3,550,221 13,028,684 © 
HBOS TONS = a oscars es ST ae 308 , 448 4,194,228 333,946 10,025,197 
WAIRECLISI Gi pie Gh scrta, oem ge eres, Conn 156,919 1,643,670 178,517 3,657,848 
TMU Beenie olan MONA Cn Shared Stas 153,691 1,646,448 152,845 3,374,068 
DARCIMES Arse lei dos euckole ratte ake bbl. 219,184 1,630,962 394,355 3,139,507 
Brckene} ed hes operation See 129,505 970,781 139,694 2,341,376 
PRC LOCK ota can ee Nes eee ea cals 387,801 1,287,394 299,750 2,259,937 
Wika ck erel cnt puscecalcena citer ean carats 286, 702 571,564 342,810 2,151.240 
Gray fish even ice a oe a legen 142.858 88,652 68 , 084! 2,122,169 


1 Three-year average for quantity—livers only landed in 1945 and 1946. 


The fish-processing industry is connected almost entirely with the sea 
fisheries, the plants being scattered along the coasts in locations of easy accessi- 
bility to the fishermen in delivering their catches. In 1946 about 62 p.c. of the 
value of production was in the form of fish canned, cured or otherwise prepared, 
and 38 p.c. fish marketed for consumption in the fresh state. 


Capital invested in vessels, boats, nets, traps, piers and wharves, etc., 
used in the primary operations of catching and landing fish, had a total value 
in 1946 of $47,413,221, of which 83 p.c. was accredited to the sea fisheries. 
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Furs 


(Or: fur resources of Canada are among its most 
valuable assets, and though, with the advance of settlement, trapping has 
moved farther and farther northward and the practice of fur farming has 
developed considerably, wild life still produces the greater portion of Canadian 
furs. Over an area of about 1,550,000 square miles, which is about 45 p.c. 
of the total land area of Canada, wild life is relatively more productive than 
agriculture, and of the products of wild life, furs are the principal item and 
the principal support of the population of that area. 


The conservation of fur-bearers, which has marked the policy of Federal 
and Provincial authorities to an increasing extent, has been made necessary 
by a rising demand for furs coupled with decreasing supplies. The 
resulting substantial rise in prices also brought about a tendency to ‘over- 
trap’, and it has been found necessary to control the ‘take’ by prohibition, 
‘close seasons and the enforcement of trapping regulations. However, in a 
country of such extent, where trappers, both white and Indian, are scattered 
over a vast wilderness, prohibition of capture of certain animals with the 
aim of conserving future catches is not always effective. Such furs become 
higher priced because of this scarcity and the temptation to violate protective 
_ measures is great. Each province has its trapping regulations and licenses 
individual trappers. One noteworthy reconstructive measure that appears 
to have had a very beneficial influence on the rehabilitation of certain fur- 
bearers, especially beaver and muskrat, is the organized development of 
marshlands where these animals are actively assisted to increase their numbers 
in their natural habitat. 


The total number of pelts taken, wild and from fur farms, in each of the 
past ten years, is shown in the following table. 


Numbers and Values of Pelts Taken, Years Ended June 30, 1938-47 


PIG: “PC: 
Year Pelts of Value Year Pelts of Value 
Ended ; Sold froml) Ended Sold from 
June 30. |—————_|_ Fur June 30 |——————___|_ Fur 
Number Value Farms Number Value Farms 
7 $ $ 
MOSS ae ok 4,745,927 | 13,196,354 43 1943.7... 7,418,971 | 28,505,033 24 
HOS OE, 6,492,222 | 14,286,937 40 1944.... 6,324,240 | 33,147,392 28 
1940..... 9,620,695 | 16,668,348 31 1945.... 6,994,686 | 31,001,456 31 
1941..... 1,251,900 | 20,123,161 27 1946.... 7,593,416 | 43,870,541 30 


TOAD aletei 19,561,024 | 24,859,869 19 1947....| 7,486,914 | 26,349,997 37 


Ontario leads the provinces in value of fur production, having accounted 
for 26-6 p.c. of the total in the year ended June 30, 1947. Quebec and 
Alberta each accounted for over 14 p.c., while Manitoba followed with nearly 
12 p.c. The numbers of pelts taken in both Alberta and Manitoba were 
_ higher than in Ontario, but in those provinces muskrat and squirrel, which are 
lower-priced furs, made up the major portion of the total while in Ontario 
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the more valuable mink, beaver and fox pelts brought the total value to a 
much higher level. 


Numbers and Values of Pelts Taken, by Provinces, Years Ended 
June 30, 1946-47 


1946 1947 
Province or Territory |7_ 

P.C. of PP. Csot 
Pelts Value Total Pelts Value Total 

No $ No. $ 
Prince Edward Island.. 34,201 | 1,195,930 2:7 35,168 658 , 962 2-5 
INOWANSCOLIAL.. ke center: 184,119 | 1,123,390 2-6 160,935 716,009 2-7 
New Brunswick....... 95,976 | 1,053,699 2°4 66,113 834,641 3-2 
Omebec eens Sas wk 645,123 | 7,444,582 17-0 511,485 | 3,913,915 14-8 
ONEATION NA See ace hes 1,240,661 |10,822,246 24-7 |} 1,142,490 | 7,005,904 26-6 
Manitoba. «cor Gems 1,489,079 | 6,507,406 14-8 || 1,348,730 | 3,099,159 11-8 
Saskatchewan......... 1,131,845 | 3,671,751 8-3 || 1,086,464 | 2,303,554 8-7 

PANDO TA Wai soos ereceeaetNes 2 1,501,722 | 5,209,064 11-9 || 1,837,653 | 3,738,788 14-2 4 

British Columbia...... 598,373 | 3,414,795 7°8 751,060 | 2,047,135 7-8 
WAM OTIG park eee eis opts 107,252 677,495 1-5 58,777 373,176 1-4 
Northwest Territories. . 565,065 | 2,750,183 6:3 488,039 | 1,658,754 6-3 
Canada 5s 7,593,416 | 43,870,541 | 100-0 7,486,914 | 26,349,997 | 100-0 


Mink skins contributed the highest amount to the total value in 1947 
followed in order by muskrat, fox pelts of all types, and beaver pelts. The 
drop in the total value of production was the result of marked decreases in 
the average values of nearly all types of pelts as compared with the previous 
year, though the number of pelts taken was only slightly smaller. Muskrat 
dropped from $3.26 to $1.94, squirrel from 79 cents to 44 cents, red fox from 
$6.74 to $3.81, beaver from $50.80 to $29.46, white fox from $22.83 to $13.49, 
new-type fox from $47.83 to $28.62, standard silver fox from $27.93 to $17.21, 
marten from $56.17 to $32.45, standard mink from $29.03 to $19.61, and 
ermine from $2.97 to $1.61. 


Fur Farming — 


Fur farming is carried on in all provinces of Canada. Of the 6,797 farms 
operating in the calendar year 1946, 1,768 were in Quebec, 1,348 in Ontario 
and 1,027 in Alberta. Until recently the fox was the most valuable animal 
raised on farms but it has been replaced by mink in both number and value. _ | 
In 1946 there were 99,269 foxes of all types valued at $4,663,185 on 3,729 | 
farms and 274,670 standard and mutation mink valued at $10,936,409 on | 
3,579 farms. Mink farms in 1946 showed an increase of 859 over the previous 
year but fox farms decreased by 516. Of course, both mink and fox, as well 
as other fur animals, are in many cases raised on the same farm. Chinchilla, 
a high-priced animal, is increasing in Canada, there being 1,285 animals 
valued at $668,020 on farms in 1946. All other types of animals raised in 
captivity, including coyote, fisher, fitch, lynx, marten, nutria, raccoon and 
skunk, numbered only 1,009. 


The popularity of different types of fur has, of course, a definite effect 
on production. Black fox was popular twenty-five years ago, and a few 
years later the full silver, cross and platinum fox sold in the upper price 
limits. The recent development of new colour phases of both fox and mink 
has proved an incentive to the fur-farming industry. 
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In 1946, 340,569 pelts valued at $6,784,681 were sold from fur farms. 
This was a decrease in both number and value from 1945, the average 
value for each type, with the exception of mutation mink, having decreased 
from the previous year. Standard mink accounted for 49-3 p.c. of the total 
value and silver fox for 25-4 p.c. The total revenue from the sale of pelts 
and live animals amounted to $9,284,319. Anticipated pelt production 
for 1947 and 1948 are: 105,000 and 66,900 silver fox pelts, respectively; 
new type fox pelts, 76,900 and 48,800; standard mink, 430,400 and 388,100; 
and mutation mink, 60,000 and 129,600. 


Grading 


In 1939 the Dominion Department of Agriculture introduced the grading 
of furs. One of the Department’s main objectives in grading is to secure 


An Alberta fur farm which houses 15,000 
foxes. The wire cages are for breeding: 
the expensive fur coats of pelt animals 
are protected from bleaching in the covered 
pens. 


uniformity so that furs may be purchased by grade without the necessity of 
buyers from other countries personally examining the pelts. Grading offers 
many advantages to the producer as well as to the trade in general. It 
educates the rancher as to the proper value of his pelts, and creates an incentive 
to improve the quality of the product; it furnishes guidance in the planning of 
future matings, aids in raising the standard of quality of the entire crop of 
pelts and helps in advancing the level of prices for the high-quality pelts. 


Trade 


At the present time the United Kingdom and the United States are 
Canada’s best customers for fur pelts, although Canadian furs have a world- 
wide distribution. Montreal continues to hold pride of place as the leading 
fur market in Canada. In addition, auction sales are held at Vancouver, 
Edmonton, Regina and Winnipeg. At these auction sales the following 
types of fur are sold in considerable quantities to buyers from the domestic 
and foreign markets: beaver, ermine, fisher, black, silver and white fox, 
lynx, mink, marten, muskrat, seal, otter, squirrel, skunk and raccoon. In 
1949, mutation mink will be featured at the sales for the first time. 


Hitherto the Canadian fur trade has been principally interested in 
exporting fur pelts; to-day the industry is also producing fur garments for 
export and fur-fashion displays held at Montreal have attracted wide interest. 
Canada imports furs, in addition to her volume domestic production, the 
principal types being raw sheep skins, raccoon, Persian lamb, opossum and 


rabbit. 
Exports and Imports of Raw and Dressed Furs, 1938-47 


Exports! Imports 
Year 2 = Z 5 5 
United United All United United All 
Kingdom States Countries Kingdom States Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

VOSS 5 ee oe 8,794,834 4,478,818 | 14,096,503 1,135,686 3,148,940 5,650,624 
1.93.0 S9 Sec iet 7,054,745 6,772,641 | 14,568,986 1,018,417 4,455,938 7,133,052 
LOA Qari seheen se 3,306,271 | 12,187,096 | 16,176,075 920,528 6,813,080 8,885,540 
LOA eee iene 430,428 | 14,883,751 | 16,159,033 1,970,910 4,112,345 9,120,337 
TOAD eR a eee 156,586 | 16,869,153 | 17,976,615 945,360 3,306,214 6,448,861 
1O 4ST ee 66,844 | 25,086,912 | 26,448,522 496,578 4,923,632 8,613,879 
LO ABS ca Ota 28,321 | 25,748,651 | 27,029,329 250,280 6,832,775 | 11,434,257 
NODS 55 ee kee 1,363,727 | 26,755,604 | 29,572,474 262,775 9,078,294 | 21,205,173 
VO4 Gin eee 10,842,086 | 19,679,471 | 32,291,425 765,577 | 14,764,115 | 27,291,573 
TOA Gert reet 7,378,628 | 20,342,001 | 29,047,741 697,737 | 18,586,408 | 22,451,123 


1 Canadian produce only. 


There were 24 fur-dressing plants in operation in Canada in 1946. The 
industry is established on a custom basis, that is, the customer sends the 
furs to be dressed or dyed and is charged an amount per skin treated. The 
number of skins treated in 1946 totalled 12,875,683 compared with 11,079,292 
in 1945, and the amount received by the industry for such treatment was 
$5,010,539, an increase of 34 p.c. over the previous year. 


The value of production of the 593 establishments engaged in the manu- 
facture of fur goods in 1946 amounted to $57,737,516. This was a record 
figure, exceeding the 1945 total by 13 p.c. Women’s fur coats comprised 
the bulk of the product, having a value of $41,530,129, or 72 p.c. of the total. 
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* Canada’s Interest in the 
Alaskan Fur Seal 


The Pribilof Islands far to the west in the Bering Sea are named after a 
Russian captain of a sealing vessel who discovered them in 1786. Each year, 
Pribilof had watched the great shoals of seal on their northern flight and knew 
instinctively that they were migrating towards a northern resting place. 
He determined to find it and his search led to the discovery of this mating 
ground of the Alaskan fur seal. 


Previously many seals, young and old alike, were slaughtered at sea as 
they made their way each year up the coasts of California, Oregon, Washington 
and British Columbia. After the mating grounds were found this wastage 
continued and, in addition, the seals that survived the journey north, more 
helpless even on land than in the water, were slaughtered indiscriminately 
and their extinction threatened. 

In 1867 Russia sold Alaska to the United States and relinquished her 
claim to the Pribilofs. In 1911, to preserve the seal, the countries interested— 
United States, Russia, Canada and Japan—entered into an Agreement to 
share in a controlled catch to be organized each year on the Pribilofs. Sealing 
on the high seas ceased except that native Indians are still permitted to hunt 
these mammals in canoes and with arrows or spears since their catch is never 
very large. Japan abrogated the Treaty just prior to the Pearl Harbour 
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Natives (Aleuts) driving bachelor seals to killing ground. 


episode, December, 1941, and Russia, possessing other sealing grounds, has 
made no claim to the catch from the Pribilofs although she signed the Agree- 
ment. At present the Pribilof catch is divided between United States and 
Canada in the proportion of 80 p.c. and 20 p.c., respectively. The value of 
Canada’s share averages over $1,000,000 per year. - 


About the year 1914, United States scientists made an exhaustive study 
of the seals: their researches on the management of the herds have been 
continued down to recent times. In 1946 the United States Government 
invited Canadian scientists to accompany their investigators as observers, 
and each Government sent scientists to study and report on life and conditions 
onthe Islands. Dr. Clifford Carl, of the British Columbia Provincial Museum, 
and Dr. Georges Prefontaine, of the University of Montreal, represented 
Canada. 


The life history of the seal, as unfolded by these scientific inquiries, 
is broadly as follows: The seals spend most of their lives along the west coast 
of North America roaming from southern California to Alaska. At the call 
of spring the herds start north in order that the females may give birth to 
their young on the rocky, misty islands that are their natural breeding habitat. 
The bulls arrive ahead of the cows and select their breeding grounds, to which 
they substantiate claim by fighting among themselves, the mature and bigger 
bulls naturally getting the choice locations. Bulls reach sexual maturity in 
their third or fourth year but are unable to hold their ground on the rookery 
until their seventh year; in their prime they may attain a weight of 500 pounds 
or more. When the pregnant females arrive, each bull segregates a number 
of them for his own location. The unit will average from thirty to forty 
females to a bull but may reach as many as one hundred. After the new 
generation of pups is born (each cow has but one pup) mating takes place 
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and from then on the female must fend for herself, the mother travelling 
perhaps hundreds of miles fishing for and feeding her pup. 


In addition to the breeding seals, on certain portions of the beach there 
are gathered non-breeding animals, mostly males in their second to sixth 
year. This ‘‘bachelor’’ population is the result of the harem system of breed- 
ing, for although about equal numbers of males and females are born each 
year, there is built up a large surplus of males. From this surplus stock, 
animals are selected for killing to provide skins for the trade. Those of the 
three-year-old age class are most suitable for commercial use from the stand- 
point of size and numbers available, but since they are selected on a basis 
of size, a certain small number of two-year-olds, four-year-olds, and females 
are inadvertently taken. 


The seals so selected for their skins are slaughtered quite painlessly with 
a hard blow delivered on their thin skulls. The skins, after cleaning and 
curing, are packed in barrels which are numbered and stamped, every fifth 
barrel being allotted to Canada. 


A portion of the Canadian allotment goes to London, England, for 
processing, the remainder being handled at St. Louis, Missouri, where the 
Fouke Fur Company holds the present contract for the United States Govern- 
ment. Processing consists of an elaborate series of more than a hundred 
intricate operations before the skins are ready for market. The price skins 
bring depends on size, quality and the current market. 


The annual catch taken under present controlled conditions naturally 
varies; it amounted to 70,142 skins in the 1947-48 season, of which Canada’s 
share was 14,028. Gross revenue from the sale of these skins amounted to 
$824,000 while expenditures were $280,000, the profits going to the Federal 
Treasury. The value of the seal fishery is not high in relation to total Canadian 
fur production (about $26,349,997 for 1947), but is a significant addition to 
this natural resource and one which has a particularly interesting history. 


Sealskins being checked in from the killing ground. 


Mines and Minerals 


Cans mineral production in 1947 reached an 
all-time high value of $644,696,007, an increase of 13-7 p.c. over the previous 
high value of $566,768,672 established in 1942 and 28 p.c. greater than the 
$502,816,251 in 1946. New records were established in the output values 
of fuels, structural materials and other non-metallics, but the metals group 
did not reach the level of the 1941 production. 


Although the tonnages of the principal base metals were, on the whole, 
considerably below those obtained in the war years, the higher prices obtaining 
_ resulted in record output values for many of them. The aggregate value of 
the metals group was $104,694,189 greater than in 1946, but was $227,703 less 
than the record year of 1941. Values for copper, lead, zinc and nickel were 
at all-time peaks, but these gains were more than offset by the level of gold 

production which was only about 58 p.c. of the 1942 figure. 


' Output of structural materials was greater than in any previous year, 
the 1947 value of $84,576,785 being nearly 28 p.c. above the 1946 total. 
Shipments of cement, lime, brick and other clay products, stone and sand 
and gravel were in each case greater than ever before. 


Value of fuels as a group was greater than in 1946. The tonnage of 
coal was down, but the total value was up substantially. Natural gas and 
crude petroleum were slightly higher in quantity and considerably greater 
in value. 


Other non-metallics showed substantial advances, the chief gains being 
_in asbestos and gypsum. 


Prices.—In placing a value on Canada’s mineral production, it has been 
customary to value the metals at average quotations (converted to Canadian 
funds) on the New York market or on the London market, depending usually 
on the relative exports to these countries. In the war years, however, with 
the inauguration of price controls, it was necessary to depart from this practice, 
and during this period the average prices were supplied by the Canadian 
Metals Controller. In 1946, a weighted average was computed by applying 
the Canadian ceiling prices to the amounts sold for domestic use and the 
New York averages, in terms of Canadian dollars, to the quantities sold for 
export. A similar procedure was followed in 1947 during the period that 
price controls were in existence. The domestic ceiling prices on copper, lead 
and zinc were raised early in 1947 and ceilings were removed entirely about 
mid-year. 

The steady rise in prices of the major base metals was the outstanding 
feature of the mining picture in the latter part of 1946 and throughout 1947. 
According to averages for Canada, on the basis indicated above, copper 
jumped from 12-80 cents per lb. in 1946 to 20-39 cents in 1947, zinc from 
7-81 cents to 11-23 cents, and lead from 6-75 cents to 13-67 cents. Antimony 
rose from 15 cents per lb. to 33-4 cents, bismuth from $1.40 per lb. to $1.97, 
and cadmium from $1.22 to $1.72 per lb. In contrast, the price of gold to 
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A Canadian mine- 

shaft headframe 
adopts the ‘new 
look’. 


Canadian producers remained fixed throughout the year at $35 per fine 
oz. The average for silver dropped from 83-65 cents in 1946 to 72 cents 
in 1947, 


Copper and Nickel.—Copper production at 225,862 tons was 23 p.c. 
greater than in 1946, but it was not up to the output in any of the years 
from 1937 to 1945, inclusive, and was far below the record of 327,797 tons in 
1940. Higher market prices, however, placed the 1947 dollar value much 
above that of any earlier year at $91,541,888. In 1940 the value of output 
was only $65,773,061. 


: Recoveries from the copper-gold mines of northwestern Quebec increased 

\ to 42,561 tons from 34,899 tons in 1946; in Ontario the output, all from the 
nickel-copper mines of the Sudbury district, advanced to 113,934 tons from 
89,712 tons; in Manitoba and Saskatchewan the combined tonnage was | 
down slightly to 48,467 from 50,607 tons; and in British Columbia the output 
was more than twice as much at 20,900 tons compared with 8,750 tons in the 
previous year. All of the concentrates from mines in the latter province were 
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exported to United States smelters, but the ores from central and eastern 
Canada were processed in domestic smelters. 


Output of the refined metal in 1947 was 202,427 tons compared with 
167,000 tons in 1946 and with 278,000 tons in 1941, the record year. Domestic 
consumption of refined copper continued at a high level with Canadian 
industries using 109,210 tons of ingots, cakes, wire bars, etc., in 1947 com- f 
pared with 57,000 tons in 1939. The record usage was in 1942 with 183,000 
tons, but a large part of this was for cartridge cases and other military supplies. 
Exports of refined shape in 1947 amounted to 87,478 tons, of which 55,742 
tons were shipped to the United Kingdom and 12,152 tons to France. 


The higher production in 1947 probably returned Canada to the position of 
leading copper producer in the Commonwealth, slightly ahead of Rhodesia. 


About 90 p.c. of the world’s supply of nickel comes from the nickel- 
copper mines in the Sudbury area. In 1947 there was a considerable recovery 
in output following a rather drastic decline in 1946, the quantity being 118,626 
tons for refined nickel and recoverable nickel in matte and oxide for export. 
The record output was in 1943 at 144,009 tons. Nickel consumption in 
Canada increased from 600 tons in 1937 to 4,500 tons in 1942 and is now 
close to 2,000 tons yearly. Exports of refined nickel in 1947 amounted to 
70,756 tons. . 


Lead and Zinc.—About 90 p.c. of Canada’s lead production comes 
from the great Sullivan mine at Kimberley, B.C., and is recovered at Trail 
in the same province. Output of lead in base bullion and in concentrates 
totalled 161,668 tons in 1947 at $44,200,124, down 8-7 p.c. in quantity but 


Canada _ supplies 
more than _ four- 

fifths of the 
world’s nickel. 
The famous Frood 
‘open pit’ at Sud- 
bury is 6,500 feet 
long, varies from 
200 to 1,370 feet 
in width and _ is 
350 feet deep. 


Samples of gold 
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up 85-0 p.c. in value compared with 1946. The all-time record of 256,071 tons 
was attained in 1942. 


The drop in production was mainly in British Columbia where the 1947 
tonnage was down to 156,867 tons from 172,931 in 1946; in Quebec there was 
an advance to 4,088 tons from 3,680 tons, and in Ontario a decline to 141 tons 
from 350 tons. Quebec’s production was the highest on record. 


Output of refined lead in 1947 was about 162,000 tons, of which about 
40 p.c., or 64,000 tons was used in Canadian factories to make solders, babbitts, 
battery plates, foil, cable covering, lead chemicals, etc. The domestic use of 
lead has continued at a record rate being close to 65,000 tons for each of the 
years 1946 and 1947, more than at any time during the War. In 1947 exports 
of refined lead amounted to 124,965 tons. 


Production of new primary zinc in 1947 at 207,863 tons was down 12 p.c. 
from the previous year. The record output was in 1943 at 305,377 tons, but 
the higher average market price brought the 1947 value to an all-time high 
of $46,686,010. Production of refined zinc in 1947 was 177,878 tons, of which 
about 30 p.c. was for sale to Canadian users. 


Gold and Silver.—There was only a slight improvement in the gold- 
mining industry in 1947. The labour supply, though a little better, particularly 
in the latter part of the year, was still inadequate, and with the loss of 10 p.c. on 
the value of its product the industry was hard pressed to cope with steadily 
rising costs. Gold production increased 8:4 p.c. in quantity over 1946 to 
3,070,221 fine oz., but the value was up only 3 p.c. to $107,457,735. The 
record gold production in Canada was attained in 1941 at 5,345,179 fine oz. 
worth $205,800,000. 


Silver, a by-product of most gold and base metal mines, showed a decline 
in both quantity and value of output in 1947 to 12,504,018 fine oz. worth 
$9,002,893, including silver bullion and silver contained in concentrates 
exported. Production of fine silver in 1946 was about 10,000,000 fine oz. 
Canadian consumption of silver for purposes other than coinage was approxim- 
ately 4,000,000 fine oz. in 1947, mostly for sterling and other silver alloys, 
photographic chemicals and for plating. 
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Miscellaneous Metals.—Among the minor metals, the principal 
gains in production were for calcium, cobalt, iron ore and tungsten. Ship- 
ments of calcium metal increased from 27 tons in. 1946 to 301 tons in 1947, 
cobalt from 37 tons to 286 tons and iron ore from 1,549,523 tons to 1,919,366 
tons. Shipments of tungsten concentrates amounted to 248 tons in 1947. 


Fuels.—Although the tonnage of coal mined in 1947 at 15,868,866 tons 
was nearly 11 p.c. lower than in 1946, the value at $77,475,017 was above 
the 1946 total. Greater tonnages were reported for British Columbia and 4 
Saskatchewan, but the limited gains in these provinces were more than ‘ 
offset by declines of 9 p.c. in Alberta and 25 p.c. in Nova Scotia. Strikes 
at the mines in the early months of the year was the main factor in the decline 
of 1,937,584 tons in 1947. 


Output of crude petroleum was slightly higher in 1947 at 7,692,492 bbl. 
against 7,585,555 bbl. in the previous year. Although Alberta’s production 
at 6,770,477 bbl. was less than in 1946, the industry was stimulated and the 
decline minimized by the new important discoveries in the Leduc field. 
In Saskatchewan there was an increase to 540,117 bbl. from 116,686 bbl. 
in 1946. 


Production of natural gas was up about 10 p.c. to 52,656,567 cu. ft. in 
1947, the gain being almost entirely in Alberta fields. 


Other Non-Metallics.—Operations in the asbestos-mining industry 
were far ahead of any previous year, being up to 661,821 tons or 18-6 p.c. 
more than in 1946, and nearly double the best pre-war year. The gypsum 
industry also experienced its best year with production up to 2,496,984 tons, 
a gain of 38 p.c. over the previous year. The tonnage of barite was up to 
128,675 from 120,419 in 1946, and sodium sulphate rose to 163,290 tons 
from 105,919, but other items in the miscellaneous non-metallics group did 
not show much change from the previous year. 


Percentage increases in the structural materials group were as follows: 
cement, 3 p.c. in quantity and 9 p.c. in value to 11,936,245 bbl. at $21,968,909; 
clay products 19 p.c. in value to $14,486,189; sand and gravel, 49 p.c. in 
value to $23,114,431; stone, 47 p.c. in value to $16,464,749; and lime 16 p.c. 
in quantity and 21 p.c. in value to 977,413 tons at $8,542,507. 


A pumping well in 
the Vermilion oil 
field, Alberta. 


Mineral Production, by Kinds, 1946 and 1947. 
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1946 

Quantity Value 

$ 

240,504 336, 706 
802,648 979,230 
53,548 68,720 
73,900 70,215 
367,936,875 | 46,632,093 
2,832,554 | 104,096,359 
1,549,523 6,822,947 
353,973,776 | 23,893,230 
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Ontario is the principal mineral-producing province of Canada, the gold 
and nickel-copper deposits of the northern districts being the outstanding 
features of the mineral resources of that Province. <A great part of Quebec’s 
mineral output is made up of gold, copper and asbestos, while lead and 
zinc are of chief importance in British Columbia. Nova Scotia and Alberta 
are the most important coal-producing provinces, Alberta producing also 
the bulk of the petroleum and natural gas. fi 


Mineral Production, by Provinces, 1945-47 poral 
by 1945 1946 1947 
Province or Territory Ieee Pee PCE 
Value of Value of Value of 
Total Total Total 
$ $ $ 

IN OV a SCOLIAGs acts < 32,220,659 6-5 35. 350F 271 7-0 34,255,560 5-3 
New Brunswick..... 4,182,100 0-8 4,813,166 0-9 5,812 ,943 0-9 
Quebec..... 91,518,120 18-3 92,785,148 18-5 |} 115,151,635 17-9 
ONGCATION Ge ce tha ere 216,541,856 43-4 || 191,544,429 38-1 |} 249,623,703 38-7 
NEATH TOD aces oa scans 14,429,423 2-9 16,403,549 3-3 18,236,763 2°8 
Saskatchewan....... 22,336,074 4-5 24,480,900 4-9 32,594,016 5-1 
Albertate <3 oie ie SH SS Zoe 10:5 60,082,513 12-0 67,432,270 10-5 
British Columbia... . 64,063,842 12-8 74,622,846 14-8 || 116,772,621 18-1 
SSN Le) 6 ee Renan che 1,239,058 0-2 1,693,904 0-3 2,095,508 0-3 
Northwest Territories! 470,812 0-1 1,039,525 0-2 2,720,988 0-4 
Totals sano anes 498,755,181 | 100-0 502,816,251 | 100-0 || 644,696,097 | 100-0 


1 Excluding pitchblende products. 


Alberta coal being 
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Construction on the Stewartville development on the Madawaska River, Ontario. This 
80,000 h.p. generating station was placed in service in September, 1948. 


Water Powers 


‘ae potential power available from the falls and 
rapids on the numerous rivers, large and small, which are distributed across 
Canada, constitutes one of the country’s great natural resources. In most 
provinces precipitation and topography are favourable to power develop- 
ment: in the Maritimes, while there are no large rivers, the precipitation 
is moderately heavy and many of the streams have steep gradients; 
the great St. Lawrence River system, which covers a large portion of Quebec 
and Ontario, offers tremendous power possibilities, a considerable part of 
which has been developed; the rivers flowing into Hudson Bay have large 
reserves of potential power of which only a small proportion is used; the 
tributaries of the Mackenzie River system present numerous opportunities 
for power development; and the mountainous rivers in British Columbia, 
where the precipitation is very high, have abundant resources of water power. 


Low-cost hydro-electric energy is fundamental to the industrial activities 
of Canada, and is the basis upon which several essential industries have been 
built. These include the pulp, paper and wood-products industries which 
absorb enormous amounts of hydraulic and hydro-electric power; mining, 
milling and refining of base and precious metals together with their fabrication; 
electro-chemical industries; and also lighter manufacturing such as food- 
processing and textile production. The wide distribution of hydro-electric 
power has contributed largely to the high standard of living in Canada 
by providing economical domestic service to homes and farms, a service 
which is being rapidly extended, 


From hydro-electric developments ranging in size from a few hundred 
to more than one million horse-power, networks of transmission lines carry 
power to most urban centres of Canada, to rural areas in many parts of the 
country, and to industries in isolated locations. 


As an installation of hydraulic capacity averaging 30 p.c. in excess of 
available power, indicated by the ordinary six-month flow, has been found to 
be sound commercial practice, it is estimated that Canada’s presently recorded 
water-power resources represent a feasible installation of more than 52,000,000 
h.p. Thus the present total of installed capacity is only 21 p.c. of the possible 
turbine installation. 


During 1948 the demand for hydro-electric energy expanded throughout 
the Dominion as a result of the high level of industrial activity and increased 
commercial, rural and domestic consumption. The output of primary 
power by central stations exceeded that for 1947, the previous high year, by 
nearly 10 p.c. and was well in excess of double the average amount for the 
pre-war period 1935-39. This high demand, in conjunction with deficient 
run-off on some rivers, caused a shortage of power in certain areas, particularly 
in southern Ontario where power rationing went into effect in September. 
Although new capacity coming into operation during the year totalled 
- 440,095 h.p., the completion of the larger plants now under construction or 
planned will be necessary before any reserve capacity becomes available. 
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Available and Developed Water Power, by Provinces, Dec. 31,1948 


Availabie 24-Hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency 


Province or Territory At At Sie 
Ordinary Ordinary 
Minimum Six-Month 
Flow Flow 
h.p. h.p. h.p. 
PrincesNd ward: Island a. eich cones ele ee ere eee eave i 3,000 5,300 2 O14 
INOViaE SCOGLA TS ees tena e ote A hare epee an Oe a eae 20,800 128,300 140,884 
IN EW SHUTS WICK vatelciee ote fetta le Be ern ct ae can ate a 68 , 600 169,100 133,347 
QUE EC Sey ci ae oad Dae ORI aie ee oe Re 8,459,000 | 13,064,000 5,996,872 
OI TATIOR Ts. reste sie hs ean: bouielel ete ae ai Taos tee Cae 5,407,200 7,261,400 2,894,240 
II AD ITODR ci. eases ere eae Oe UR a ee eRe wis 3,309,000 5,344,500 506, 825 
Saskatchewa wie. Arete sci lelatman cranes tht eet emie tasike sats 542 ,000 1,082,000 111,835 
aN oY ai ch r= a aa tee aa Sear ae A Taree eR ar Cn a 507,800 1,258,000 106,560 
British (Colm Dias eke sista el A A touch ome any a) ae 7,023,000 | 10,998,000 1,009,769 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 382,500 813,500 28,069 
Canadas hiiotincs tok ceo oooh 25 ,722 ,900 | 40,124,100 10 ,931 ,018 


Provincial Distribution of Water Power.—The water powers of the 
Maritime Provinces, despite the lack of large rivers, constitute a valuable 
source of electric power, a considerable proportion of which has been developed. 
Quebec ranks highest in available water-power resources, having over 32 p.c. 
of the total recorded for all Canada; it has made remarkable progress as its 
present installation of 5,996,872 h.p. represents nearly 55 p.c. of the total 
for Canada. The Saguenay River Shipshaw development of 1,200,000 h.p. 
and the St. Lawrence River Beauharnois Plant of 742,000 h.p. are the two 
largest in Canada. The Province of Ontario has extensive water-power 
resources and in total hydro-power developed is exceeded only by Quebec. 
The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario operates 57 generating 
stations with installations totalling nearly 2,000,000 h.p., the largest being 
the Niagara River Queenston Plant of 560,000 h.p.; a large amount of power 
is also purchased. 


Manitoba has more water-power resources and has developed them to 
a greater extent than either of the other Prairie Provinces. Practically all 
of the developed sites centre on the Winnipeg River. These supply not only 
Winnipeg and its suburban areas but, through the transmission network of 
the Manitoba Power Commission, power is distributed to more than 200 
municipalities and a large part of the rural areas of southern Manitoba 
where farm electrification is a primary objective. In Saskatchewan water- 
power development is confined to the northern mining districts. The southern 
portions of Saskatchewan and Alberta, which are lacking in water-power 
resources, have large fuel reserves. In Alberta, present developments are 
located in the Bow River Basin from which power is delivered to the trans- 
mission system serving Calgary and numerous other municipalities between 
the International Boundary and the area north of Edmonton. However, the 
larger part of power resources is located north of, and remote from, the centres 
of population. 


British Columbia, traversed by three distinct mountain ranges and with 
favourable climate and rainfall, ranks second among the provinces in available 
power resources and its hydraulic development is exceeded only by Quebec 
and Ontario. Present developments are practically all located in the 
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A tunnel, 30 feet in diameter and 900 feet long, will divert the wafers of the Mississagi 
River, near Lake Huron’s northern shore, in order that construction of the power 
project can be carried on below the water line. When this $18,000,000 project is 
completed, the tunnel will be closed off. 


southern part of the Province in the Fraser and Columbia River Basins, 
although resources are well distributed. In Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories, there are numerous rivers offering opportunities for power develop- 
ment, although relatively light precipitation and a prolonged winter season 
limit favourable sites to locations where adequate storage is available. 
~ Successful developments have been made for local mining purposes. . 


Hydro-Electric Construction during 1948.—Although the total 
of installed hydraulic capacity in Canada was increased by over 400,000 h.p. 
during the year, the continued growth in demand for hydro-electric energy 
not only readily absorbed the additional power produced but created a 
shortage in a number of districts during the peak-load winter period. This 
condition resulted in an accelerated program of hydro-electric development 
and the plants under advanced construction will have a capacity of about 
800,000 h.p.; definite planning covers additional sites and plant enlargements 
totalling 1,500,000 h.p. and other long-range plans, including the St. Lawrence 
River, envisage the development of a further 2,500,000 h.p. 


Ontario.—During 1948, the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario brought into operation two moderately large developments, one of 
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81,000 h.p. on the Madawaska River at Stewartville and one of 53,500 h.p. 
at Aguasabon on the north shore of Lake Superior; an additional unit of 
7,500 h.p. was installed in the Ear Falls plant on the English River. Good 
progress was made on the major development of the Commission at Des 
Joachims on the Ottawa River and it is planned to have five units of 60,000 
h.p. each in operation in 1950; the plant will have an ultimate capacity of 
480,000 h.p. Active construction, with the diversion tunnel completed, 
also was well underway on the Mississagi River site of 58,000 h.p. near 
Thessalon. On the Nipigon River at Pine Portage, excavation of the diversion 
channel was begun in September and the construction schedule calls for 
completion of two units of 40,000 h.p. each in 1950 and two additional units 
as required. Preliminary operations and surveys were under way on the 
Chenaux and Cave sites on the Ottawa River having ultimate capacities 
of 160,000 h.p. and 240,000 h.p., respectively. Other sites are also under 
investigation. 


Two small plants were brought into operation during the year by other 
authorities, one of 1,200 h.p. on the North Muskoka River by the town of 
Bracebridge and one of 1,300 h.p. at Jones Falls, Rideau Canal, by the 
Gananoque Electric Light and Water Supply Company. 


Quebec.—The Shawinigan Water and Power Company, serving a large 
area in central Quebec from generating plants and purchased power totalling 
1,250,000 h.p., brought into operation one 65,000 h.p. unit of a 195,000 h.p. 
development in 1948 at Shawinigan Falls on the St. Maurice River. The 
Company also has begun construction of a new development at La Trenche 
Rapids on the St. Maurice River which will have an initial capacity of 320,000 
h.p. and an ultimate capacity of 384,000 h.p. in six units; it is planned to 
have the plant in partial operation in 1951, 


The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, serving chiefly the city of 
Montreal and environs, completed its No. 1 powerhouse at Beauharnois on 
the St. Lawrence River by adding the fourteenth unit of 53,000 h.p. Work 
also commenced on No. 2 powerhouse which will have an ultimate capacity 
of 600,000 h.p.; operation of the first three units of 53,000 h.p. each is planned 
for 1951. As administrator for the Quebec Government’s Rapid VII Plant 
on the Ottawa River, the Commission has completed the construction of a 
storage dam at Lake Dozois and is installing a fourth unit of 16,000 h.p. 
in the plant for operation in 1949. 


The Gatineau Power Company is building a dam on a channel of the 
Ottawa River which will increase the flow to its Bryson plant and allow the 
addition of a new unit of 27,000 h.p. which will be in operation in 1949. 


The Northern Quebec Power Company has work in progress at its 
Quinze River development in northwestern Quebec which will increase plant 
capacity by 10,000 h.p. in 1949 and by 34,500 h.p. in 1950. 


British Columbia.—The British Columbia Power Commission brought 
into operation the second unit of 28,000 h.p. in its Campbell River plant, 
Vancouver Island, and work is proceeding towards the construction of a 
storage dam at Ladore Falls and the installation of two additional units 
during 1949; the ultimate capacity of the plant will be 168,000 h.p. in six 
units. The Commission also commenced construction of a 30,000 h.p. 
development at: Whatshan Lake in central British Columbia. 
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On Bridge River, a tributary of the Fraser River, the British Columbia 
Electric Railway Company is constructing a major hydro-electric develop- 
ment with an ultimate capacity of 620,000 h.p. The first stage, covering a 
13,200-foot tunnel through Mission Mountain and a powerhouse on Seton 
Lake, is well advanced and the first unit of 62,000 h.p. was brought into 
operation in 1948, with two units to follow in 1949. The project involves 
the building of a storage dam at La Joie Falls. 


At Brilliant on the Kootenay River, the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada has work under way to enlarge its plant during 
1949 by adding a third unit of 37,000 h.p.- Also on the Kootenay River, the 
city of Nelson was installing in 1948 a new unit of 6,750 h.p. in its Upper 
Bonnington plant. Four other small projects were brought into operation. 


Prairie Provinces.—No new developments were made in Alberta but the 
Calgary Power Company is planning a development of about 65,000 h.p. 
at Spray Lake in the upper Bow River basin. 


In Saskatchewan, the Churchill River Power Company during 1948 
added a sixth unit of 21,000 h.p. to its Island Falls plant, bringing the total 
capacity to 108,500 h.p. ) 


In Manitoba, the city of Winnipeg completed its plant at Slave Falls, 
Winnipeg River, by installing the final unit of 12,000 h.p. bringing the capacity 


Seeke Dam on the Bow River, Alberta. Hydro generating plants on this river and its 
tributaries provide a total of 105,000 h.p. and supply the cities of Calgary and Red 
Deer as well as numerous smaller centres in central and southern Alberta. 


Hydro crews work their 
way through the rural 
sections of Manitoba, 
bringing electricity to 
isolated farm sections. 
Under the provincial 
electrification —_pro- 
gram, the farmer's | 
cost includes his yard 
and interior wiring 
only. The objective 
is the wiring of 5,000 
farms annually. 


to 96,000 h.p. The Winnipeg Electric Company has work in progress at its 
Seven Sisters plant, Winnipeg River, to raise the head and install two addi- 
tional units of 37,500 h.p. each, one in 1949 and the second in 1950; late in 
1948 plant capacity was increased by 36,000 h.p. by the lowering of the 
tailrace. The Manitoba Government is proceeding to develop Pine Falls on 
the Winnipeg River totalling 114,000 h.p. and has under investigation sites 
on other rivers. 


Northwest Territories.—The Federal Government through the Department 
of Mines and Resources has completed its 8,350 h.p. development on the 
Snare River, about 92 miles northwest of Yellowknife, and power is being 
delivered to mines and other consumers in the Yellowknife area. Other 
sites on the Snare River are being investigated. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Power Commission brought into initial 
operation 2,900 h.p. in its Dickie Brook plant which will ultimately develop 
5,900 h.p. It is also proceeding to construct a development of 12,000 h.p. on 
the Mersey River and investigating the Bad Falls site on the Tusket River. 


The Nova Scotia Light and Power Company in 1948 completed its 4,600 
h.p. plant on Methalls Brook and is proceeding with an addition of 4,500 h.p. 
to its Black River plant, to come into operation in 1949. 


Central Electric Stations 


Central electric stations are companies, municipalities or individuals 
selling or distributing electric energy generated by themselves or purchased 
for resale. They are divided into two classes according to ownership: (1) 
commercial—those privately owned and operated by companies or individuals, 
and (2) municipal—those owned and operated by municipalities or Provincial 
Governments. These are subdivided according to the kind of power used 
into (a) hydraulic, (b) fuel and (c) non-generating. This last sub-class 
purchases practically all the power it resells; a few of these stations have 
generating equipment that is held for emergencies. The hydraulic stations 
contain water turbines and wheels with approximately 88 p.c. of the total 
capacity of hydraulic installations in all industries in Canada and the gener- 
ators driven by this hydraulic equipment generate 98 p.c. of the total output 
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of all central electric stations. The fuel stations number 288 and 49 hydraulic 
stations have thermal auxiliary equipment. 


The central electric stations industry is one particularly suited to large- 
scale operation because of the huge outlays of capital required. Capital 
invested and total horse-power installed increased almost continuously even 
during the depression years, mainly because large power projects, planned 
before the depression, were in process of construction. 


Statistics for the production of electricity by central electric stations 
were first compiled in 1919. From the 5,500,000,000 kwh. produced’in that 
year the output doubled by 1925, and reached 18,000,000,000 kwh. by 1930. 
After a period of decline in the early 1930’s, there was an almost continuous 
succession of increases and in 1948 the average monthly output was eight 
times what it had been in 1919, despite low water in many localities. 


Average Monthly Output of Central Electric Stations, 1929-48 


From From From From 
Year Watep Fuel Total Year Wades Fuel Total 
"000 kwh. |’000 kwh.| ’000 kwh. 7000 kwh. |’000 kwh.| ’000 kwh. 
LOD Ores 1,441,203 27,622 1468-825 |) 4943 2, 3% 3,299,998 | 64,807 | 3,364,805 
1939S ae 1,296,360 } +25,845 1,322,205 TOAAS Nee $7,290 2533" 1) os, O30 Me OROHee aL 
1939 hcl wor o2ivolo: | 4On ot 2,362,626 |} 1945..... SS 2OD IL 78,946 | 3,341,717 
1940..... 2,460,466 | 46,222 | 2,506,688 || 1946..... 3,382,602 | 84,374 | 3,466,976 
1944 ck. Deol SSO) S04 2355 cl 2, 187 2 los LOA Te) 3,657,843 | 91,021 | 3,748,864 
LOAD Ee ae: 3,037,823 | 62,109 | 3,099,932 TOS ere 3,613,200 }108,800 | 3,722,000 


Revenues of central stations in 1946 amounted to $226,096,273 and 
2,104,549 domestic customers were served, representing approximately two- 
thirds of all families in Canada, both urban and rural. 


Electric energy is exported from Canada only under licence and an 
export tax of 0-03 cent per kwh. is levied. Exports showed a steady increase 
from 1936 to 1945 amounting to 2,646,435,000 kwh. in 1945, but declined 
to 2,066,487,000 kwh. in 1947, as increasing domestic demand left less available 
for export. 


Control room of 

the Queenston- 
Chippawa gener- 
ating station, 
Niagara Falls, 
Onfario. 


Manufactures 


oe chief forward movement in the development of 
Canadian manufactures has been the result of three great influences: first, 
the opening of the west at the beginning of the present century, which greatly 
increased the demand for manufactured goods of all kinds, especially con- 
struction materials; secondly, the First World War which left a permanent 
imprint upon the variety and efficiency of Canadian plants; and thirdly, 
the Second World War with its insatiable demands for food and manufactured 
materials of all sorts. 


More especially during the Second World War the situation created as a 
result of Canada’s strategic position as a source of food and armaments 
had far-reaching effects on the magnitude and diversification of Canadian 
manufacturing production, with the result that Canada has now entered a 
new era in manufacturing development. 


The estimated value of manufactured products in 1947 reached the 
record total of $9,976,497,000, representing an increase of 24:2 p.c. over 
the value reported in 1946, and 10 p.c. over the previous high point reached 
in 1944 when manufacturing was directed fully to war production. 


Statistics of Manufactures, 1870-1947 


Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year lish- Capital | Employees and of Value of | Value of 
ments Wages Materials | Products | Products 
No $000 No. $7000 $’000 $000 $000 
ESTOS se Dn 41,259 77,964 187,942 40,851 124,908 96,710 221,618 
LSSOxe see 49,722 165,303 254,935 59,429 179,919 129,757 309,676 
18901 75,964 353,213 369,595 100,415 250,759 219,089 469,848 
1900 2 14,650 446,916 339,173 113,249 266,528 214,526 481,053 
19102 19,218 | 1,247,584 | 515,203 | 241,008 | 601,509 | 564,467 | 1,165,976 
19201 22,157. | 2,914,519 591,753 711,080 | 2,083,580 | 1,609,169 3,692,748 
1929 ad os 22,216 | 4,004,892. 666,531 777,291 | 2,029,671 | 1,755,3873| 3,883,446 
4933 eke on 23,780 | 3,279,260 468,658 436,248 967,789 919,671 1,954,076 
LOS Toes a: 24,834 | 3,465,228 660,451 721,727 | 2,006,927 | 1,508,925 3,625,460 
19039 Soe ees 24,805 | 3,647,024 658,114 737,811 | 1,836,159 | 1,531,052 3,474,784 
1940 NE 25,513 | 4,095,717 762,244 920,873 | 2,449,722 | 1,942,471 4,529,173 
OAT ree 26,293 | 4,905,504 961,178 | 1,264,863 | 3,296,547 | 2,605,120 6,076,308 
OAD tea 27,862 | 5,488,786 | 1,152,091 | 1,682,805 | 4,037,103 | 3,309,974 7,553,795 
POSS AoE ai hel 27,652 | 6,317,167 | 1,241,068 | 1,987,292 | 4,690,493 | 3,816,414 8,732,861 
1944S oes 28,483 4 1,222,882 | 2,029,621 | 4,832,333 | 4,015,776 9,073,693 
1945 peeks 29,050 4 1,119,372 | 1,845,773 | 4,473,669 | 3,564,316 8,250,369 
LOBE Oereenee 31,249 1,058,156 | 1,740,687 | 4,358,234 | 3,467,004 8,035,692 
1947 5 6 4 1,120,445 | 2,069,624 | 5,484,620 | 4,244,080 9,976,497 


1 From 1870 to 1890 and from 1920 to 1947 the figures include all establishments irrespective 


of the number of employees, but exclude construction and custom and repair work. 


cludes all establishments employing five hands or over. 
for the net value of production represent the gross value less the cost of materials, fuel and 
4 Not collected. 


electricity. 
& Subject to revision. 


Prior to this, only the cost of materials is deducted. 
6 Not estimated. 
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Due to the rise in prices the physical volume of production, however, 


did not expand to the same extent as these value figures indicate. The 
index of the physical volume of production (1935-39=100) which stood at 
106-3 in 1939, jumped to a high of 187-7 in 1943 and then declined steadily 
to 150-3 in 1946. It is expected that the index in 1947 will be somewhere 
around 158, thus increasing by 49 p.c. between 1939 and 1947 as compared 
with 187 p.c. in the gross value of production. 


The employees engaged in manufacturing totalled about 1,120,000 
in 1947 but were still below the record numbers employed in 1943 and 1944. 
Between 1939 and 1947 the increase in employment was approximately 70 p.c. 
The amount paid out in salaries and wages in 1947 was, however, at an all-time 
high and represented an increase of 181 p.c. over 1939. 


Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces and Purpose Groups, 1946 


Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Province and Group lish- Employees and of Value of | Value of 
ments ; Wages Materials | Products | Products 

No No $000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
Prince Edward Island. . 246 1755 1,651 7,582 3,469 11,200 
INOVASCOtIa Ge ai eis conn: 1,397 29,724 43,060 100,354 71,739 178,793 
New Brunswick....... 993 2247-32 33,152 96,389 67,783 170,754 
Owebecy sac en ees 10,818 357,276 565,986 | 1,297,009 | 1,125,992 | 2,497,972 
Ontaniog siti 11,424 498,120 845,217 | 2,001,901 | 1,659,284 | 3,754,524 
Nianitobaryewaie. ccares 1535.7 38,367 61,018 223,097 122,781 351,887 
Saskatchewan......... 955 11,957 17,956 126,596 38,460 168,356 
PAM Rovere re Ay BRL See nA S Bt 1,315 22,649 34,939 169,425 83,735 257,032 
British Columbia...... QeTow 75,484 137,507 335,709 293,353 644,528 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 13 92 201 173 409 646 
Totalswiocmia. ee 31,249 | 1,058,156 | 1,740,687 | 4,358,235 | 3,467,005 | 8,035,692 
Producers materials....} 10,148 320,766 541,038 | 1,260,493 | 1,121,849 | 2,508,084 
HOO ao sobre oie aie. 8,307 142,948 208,247 | 1,344,869 445,583 | 1,814,909 
Industrial equipment... 3,224 191,864 336,666 624,738 649,539 | 1,306,685 
Vehicles and vessels.... 466 106,870 209,206 318,486 323,005 653,217 
Clothing ws ee ae. 3,401 132,018 179,303 344,489 313,084 660,853 
Drink and tobacco..... 659 29,435 48,852 144,198 201,409 349,914 
Books and stationery... 2,591 56,642 98,161 100,762 183,401 286,844 
House furnishings, etc.. 1,380 46,552 72,474 113,498 124,634 241,541 
Personal utilities. ..... 831 22,878 33,331 72,389 74,218 147,894 
Miscellaneous......... 242 8,183 13,409 34,314 30,283 65,751 


Food Industries.—The food industries of Canada contribute about 
one-quarter of the total output of manufactured products. In 1946 the 
gross production of the food industries was valued at $1,814,909,000 or 22-6 
p.c. of the total. The leading industries, with the gross value of production 
in 1946, were as follows: slaughtering and meat packing, $475,953,154; flour 
and feed mills, $260,659,451; butter and cheese, $234,664,461; bread and 
other bakery products, $148,362,528; fruit and vegetable preparations, 
$136,004,138; miscellaneous foods, $110,051,938; fish curing and packing, 
$100,201,291; biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc., $86,714,459; prepared 
stock and poultry feeds, $83,594,177; sugar refining, $61,181,621; and con- 
densed milk, $35,641,045. Each of these industries, with the exception of 
sugar refining, reported substantial increases; all told there was an increase 
of 42 p.c. in the physical volume of production since 1939, 


~ 
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Packing vegetables 
in a freezing 
plant. 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—Slaughtering and meat packing is the 
leading industry in the food group and in 1946 ranked second among all the 
manufacturing industries of Canada in gross value of production which 
amounted to $475,953,154. This was a decrease of 6 p.c. from the figure 
of $504,849,523 for 1945. In 1946 the industry provided employment for 
22,536 persons who were paid $40,313,025 in salaries and wages, and paid out 
$341,000,000 for live stock. Of the 147 establishments reporting in 1946, 
14 contributed 57 p.c. of the total output. 


Dairy Products.—Statistics of the dairying branch of manufacturing are 
given in the chapter on Agriculture, pp. 119-122. 


Flour Milling. —The maximum daily capacity of Canada’s flour mills 
is 99,460 bbl. per day of 24 hours, or an annual running capacity of about 
30,000,000 bbl. The output of flour during the 1946-47 crop year amounted to 
28,588,456 bbl., the highest on record, and an increase of about 44 p.c. over 
the previous ten-year average. Production in the 1947-48 crop year was 
lower, amounting to 24,243,711 bbl. Exports of wheat flour to all countries 
increased to 16,896,233 bbl. in the crop year 1946-47 from an export of only 
3,609,656 bbl. in 1937-38. Exports in 1947-48 amounted to 13,661,573 bbl. 


Canned Foods.—Both the quantity and value of foods canned in 
Canada increased in 1946 over 1945, the increase in value being from 
$159,114,971 to $211,350,273. The quantity of fruits canned was nearly 
double that of the previous year while meats increased by 44 p.c., vegetables by 
28 p.c., soups by 55 p.c. and concentrated milk by 2 p.c. The quantity of fish 
canned showed a slight decrease. During recent years the output of canned 
meats has shown a greater increase than any other canned product. 


Over 35 p.c. of the total value of canned foods in 1946 found their way 
to foreign markets. Fish accounted for 41 p.c. of the exports, meats and 
soups for 37 p.c. and milk for 13 p.c. 
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CANADA’S 
TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES 
PRODUCE A 
GREAT VARIETY | 
OF PRODUCTS. — 


pains 


slicing papermakers felts, which are in reality huge woollen blankets woven on broad 
looms, into endless belts. Their function is to carry paper through the rollers 
of the paper machine. 


Principal Foods Canned in Canada, 1939, 1945 and 1946 


1939 ages 1946 
Product a | 

Quantity || Value | Quantity] Value | Quantity | Value 

‘000 $’000 7000 $’000 "000 $000 
Hishinies cag e.cuer cde lb. 108,893 15,479 | 189,406 34,473 | 178,104 39,128 
: ruts ose rates ef 116,500 7,769 “56,650 5,709 | 108,354 12,000 
Vegetables. ........ s 251,432 14,527 | 320,364 22,643 | 409,954 31,107 
IVLCAES Eee tee ER ee 7,887 1,743 | 145,858 32,867 | 210,099 43,711 
SOUPS k fe vere i 96,660 9,259 | 131,908 15,869 | 204,669 25,093 
Other foods......... ‘i —_ 9,114 — 17,659 — 27,261 
Concentrated milk... cwt. 1,660 11,576 2,953 29,895 3,025 33,050 
Totals cn n6e.5 A ag ae — 69,467 — 159,115 — 211,350 


Textile Industries.—Freed from the demands of war and encouraged 
by the relaxation of the hitherto necessary restrictions on civilian production, 
the textile industries in 1946 and 1947 made noteworthy progress towards 
satisfying an abnormally large demand for textile products. Problems of 
conversion harassed the industries somewhat in the earlier year but resulted 
in only a temporary slowing down. 


Great as was textile production for each of the two years, it was still 
substantially below that of 1942, the peak year. For that year the index of 
the physical volume of production stood at 152-4, an increase of 45-3 p.c. 
as compared with 1939. Declines in volume were recorded in the following 
four years, 140-2 for 1943, 136-2 for 1944, 134-7 for 1945 and 134-1 for 1946. 
Preliminary estimates for 1947 gave an index of approximately 141, 34 p.c. 
higher than in 1939, 
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Yards of flanneletfe rolling off the 
looms in a cotton factery. 
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Preliminary figures for 
1947 show that the textile in- 
dustries, when compared with 
other divisions of Canadian 
manufacturing, ranked fifth in 
gross value of product with a 
production of $1,056,869,000. 
Wages and salaries amounted 
to $269,704,000 or 13 p.c. of 
the total and employment was 


} 


given to 176,000} persons. 
There were 31,200 persons em- 
ployed in the women’s factory 
clothing group, 29,600 in men’s 
factory clothing, 26,600 in hos- 
iery and knitted goods, 24,100in 
cotton goods and 14,600 in the 


silk (incl. artificial) industry. 


In the years immediately 
preceding the War, almost half the women employed in all manufacturing 
industries were found in the textile industries. During the War the proportion 
continued to drop until in 1944 only about 26 p.c. were so employed. How- 
ever, the proportion has since shown a gradual increase, having advanced 
to 30 p.c. in 1945 and to approximately 35 p.c. in 1946. 

The individual industries comprising the textile group are to a high 
degree centralized in Quebec and Ontario. 
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Iron and Steel Industries.—The three major corporations that con- — 
stitute the core of the industry in Canada—the Steel Company of Canada, © 


Limited; the Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited; and the Dominion Steel 


and Coal Corporation—are self-contained in that they process iron and steel 
from the ore through to the semi-finished and finished articles. These articles — 


consist of billets, rails and fastenings, bars, wire rods, structural shapes, 


sheets and sheet piling, plates, light shapes, wire, fencing, nails, screws, bolts, ~ 


nuts, forgings, pipe, etc. The capacity of Canadian furnaces, two of which 


are the largest blast furnaces in the Commonwealth, is 2,744,000 net tons per — 


annum. ‘The output of pig iron in 1947 was 1,969,847 (preliminary) net tons ~ 


compared with 1,406,252 tons in 1946 and 846,418 tons in 1939. 


Notable expansion occurred during the war years in connection with 
alloy steels and steel plates. The production capacity and output of alloy 
steels was multiplied six times, making Canada practically independent in 
providing the types used in guns, armour plate and machine tools. In all 


there were 131 steel furnaces in Canada in 1947, including 49 open-hearth — 
units, 79 electric units and 3 converters. The capacity amounts to 3,547,000 — 


tons including 3,245,000 tons ingot capacity and 302,000 tons for castings. 


Steel production in 1947 amounted to 2,945,166 (preliminary) tons compared 


with the record of 3,109,851 tons in 1942 and with the best pre-war a 


of 1,571,227 in 1937. 

A preliminary analysis of the 1947 reports places the gross value of the 
output of iron and steel and their products at $1,779,718,604 at factory 
prices, an amount 26-6 p.c. above the corresponding figure for 1946. 


The values by industries were as follows, in millions of dollars: pig iron, 


ferro-alloys, steel and rolled products $200-1; iron castings $100-7; heating % 


and cooking apparatus $43-8; boilers, tanks and platework $35-0; farm 
implements $88-7; machinery $192-1; automobiles $340-9; automobile 


parts $107-4; bicycles $4-1; aircraft $45-4; shipbuilding $96-9; railway é 


rolling-stock and parts $148-2; wire and wire goods $54-6; sheet metal 
products $130-9; hardware, cutlery and tools $80-9; bridge and structural 
steel work $51-3; machine shops $22-5; and miscellaneous iron and steel 
products $36-0. 

The distribution of this production by provinces was as follows, in 
millions of dollars: Ontario, $1,201-6; Quebec, $362-5; British Columbia, 
$73-8; Manitoba, $55-8; Nova Scotia, $50-3; Alberta, $15-9; New Brunswick, 
$15-7; Saskatchewan, $3-4; and Prince Edward Island, $0-6. 


In 1947 a total of 2,482 factories operated in this group, employing a ~ 


monthly average of 260,635 people who were paid $547,700,000 in salaries | 


and wages. Materials used in manufacturing processes cost $829,200,000 
and fuel and electricity cost $41,300,000. 


Chemicals and Allied Products.—Output from the chemical and 


allied industries in 1947 totalled $448,000,000 compared with $376,000,000 


in 1946. Apparently the 19 p.c. increase in value was due chiefly to advances 
in prices for chemicals and chemical products. The volume index (preliminary) 
for the chemical group indicated a gain of 6 p.c. The index of employment 
for the chemicals and allied industries was up only 2 p.c. from 1946, but, 


on the other hand, the index of wholesale prices advanced 18 p.c. About © 


one-third of the gain in 1947 was due to greater volume of production, while 
two-thirds was due to the higher prices realized. 
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The end of the assembly line where all cars are inspected and tested for needed adjustments. 
In this plant completely built cars roll off the line at the rate of one every two minutes. 


The year 1947 was the best ever experienced by the chemical industries, 
with the exception, possibly, of some of the war years. There was a con- 
tinuation of the heavy demand for most chemicals and chemical products; 
the labour situation was somewhat brighter; easing in the supply of building 
materials permitted expansions, renovations and new construction that had 
been held at the planning stage for some time; and although world conditions 
still hampered the supply of certain raw materials, there were substantial 
advances in imports and in exports. Compared with 1939, the best pre-war 
year, the value of output was up 180 p.c. and the volume was higher by 


hor D.C, 


In 1947 there were substantial increases in output in 10 of the 12 industries 
of the group as follows: coal tar distillation, 28-5 p.c.; heavy chemicals, 
29-0 p.c.; compressed gases, 39-2 p.c.; fertilizers, 28-3 p.c.; paints and 
varnishes, 21-4 p.c.; soaps and cleaning preparations, 37-4 p.c.; miscellaneous, 
24-4 p.c.; inks, 7-4 p.c.; adhesives, 7-9 p.c.; and medicinals, 2-5 p.c. The 
toilet preparations industry showed a decline of 20-5 p.c. and output from 
the polishes industry decreased by 7-2 p.c. 


With regard to price increases, it appears that the advances were mainly 
for prepared paints, fertilizers, etc., and for certain imported dyes and 
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organics. The gain for paints from December, 1946, to December, 1947, 
was 37 p.c. and for fertilizers it was 23 p.c., while for inorganic chemicals 
it was less than 2 p.c. 


Activity in the chemical industries lagged slightly behind other manu- 
factures in 1947. Ona volume basis, the index of production for all manu- 
factures was 187-1, which was 10-7 p.c. greater than in 1946, while the 
index for chemicals stood at 175-7, or 6-3 p.c. over the previous year. On 
the basis of employment, the index for manufactures in general averaged 
199-0 and for chemicals 330-3, gains of 7 p.c. and 2 p.c., respectively, compared 
with 1946. 


In 1947, there were about 1,000 establishments making chemicals and 
allied products and a monthly average of 37,000 workers were employed. 
About $194,000,000 were expended by the industry during the year for 
materials for manufacturing, $16,000,000 for fuel and power, and $76,000,000 
for labour. The 522 works in Ontario accounted for 55 p.c. of the production, 
and the 320 establishments in Quebec accounted for 33 p.c. At the year-end 
a number of important chemical works were under construction including 
three large caustic soda-chlorine works at Beauharnois, Que., Arvida, Que., 
and Sarnia, Ont., and a large ethylene glycol plant also at Sarnia. 


Leading Individual Industries 


o 


The extraordinary demand for war equipment and food resulted in a 
rearrangement in the ranking of many industries during the war years. Such 
industries as miscellaneous chemicals, shipbuilding, iron and steel and aircraft 
moved up near the top of the list during 1942-44, while pulp and paper, in 
second place after non-ferrous metal smelting and refining up to 1941, stood 
in third place in 1942, seventh place in 1943 and fifth place in 1944. Slaugh- 
tering and meat packing displaced non-ferrous metal smelting in first place in 
1944, In 1946 pulp and paper again moved up to first place, a position it 
had not occupied_since 1933. Slaughtering and meat packing dropped to 
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second place, and non-ferrous metal smelting and refining remained in third — 
place. Miscellaneous chemicals which stood in third place in 1944 did not 
rank among the leading industries in 1946. 


Principal Statistics of Fifteen Leading Industries, 1946 


Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- Employees and of Value of Value of 
ments Wages Materials | Froducts | Products 
No. No. $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 
Rolpyandspapero. ac: 113 44,967 101, 365 223,448 258,165 5277 SiS 
Slaughtering and meat 
DaACking sh Siwy Wakes 147 22,536 40, 313 408 ,033 64, 869 475,953 
Non - ferrous metal 
smelting and refining 15 14,546 30,648 212,865 69,566 304,718 
Saw iiills 2 etn sah ge aero: 6,001 49,352 63,811 156,108 129,408 287,910 
Flour and feed mills.... 974 8,036 12,898 D240. 034 34,191 260,659 
Butter and cheese..... 2,161 19,659 28,668 177 ,638 52,761 234,664 
Electricalapparatus and 
} SUP DIES see saec stare. » +266 43,998 74,511 101,939 129,969 DBA nS 
Petroleum products.... 43 7,145 14,849 155,819 57,448 223,425 
Automobiles iis, sate feet 9 21,647 43 ,969 135,556 55,914 193,440 
Clothing, women’s 
LACTOLV, cee a eee 1,108 29,963 44,985 91,138 82,819 174,353 
Railway rolling-stock. . Si! 23555 57,816 83,937 74,655 162,160 
Rubber goods......... 60 22,055 37,813 62,136 93,451 159,408 
Primary iron and steel. . 59 24,196 50,516 68 , 468 71,582 153,083 


Clothing, men’s factory 537 27,822 Son tto 83,034 69,220 152,707 
Bread and other bakery 

DLOCUMCtS a tas ue eels 2,864 30,453 42,987 70,887 72,981 148 , 363 
Totals, Fifteen Lead- 

ing Industries— 


P9AG ae a, 14,394 394,928 683,264 | 2,255,240 | 1,316,999 | 3,693,231 
1945 ae eee eee 9,650 418,314 773,180 | 2,251,250 | 1,441,228 3,815,644 
Grand Totals, All 
Industries— 
1946 Se ten # 31,249 | 1,058,156 | 1,740,687 | 4,358,234 | 3,467,004 | 8,035,692 
19453 We ee 29,050 | 1,119,372 | 1,845,773 | 4,473,668 | 3,564,315 | 8,250,368 


Percentages of Fifteen 
Leading Industries to 
All Industries, 1946..| 46-1 37-3 39-3 51-7 37-9 45-9 
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Manufacturing Industries in Urban Centres 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in 
the east, is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which 
provide employment for a large proportion of their gainfully occupied popula- 
tion. In the west the cities are more largely distributing centres, though 
manufactures are rapidly increasing there also. 


The extent to which the manufacturing industries of Canada are con- 
centrated in urban centres is indicated by the fact that in Ontario 93.6 p.c. 
of the gross manufacturing production of the Province in 1946 was contributed 
by cities and towns having a gross production of over $1,000,000 each. In 
Quebec the percentage was 92.2, while in the Maritime Provinces and British 
Columbia, where sawmilling, fish-packing and dairying are leading industries, 
the proportions fell to 67.1 and 66.1 p.c., respectively. In the Prairie 
Provinces the leading industries are based on the agricultural resources— 
grain-growing, cattle-raising and dairying—and to a lesser extent on industries 
providing for the more necessary needs of the resident population. But even 
so, the urban concentration of industry is high, especially in Manitoba, the 
percentages being: Manitoba, 88.7; Saskatchewan, 78.0; and Alberta, 84.5. 


Urban Centres with Gross Manufacturing Production of Over 
$35,000,000 in 1946 


_. Note.—Arvida, Que., and Copper Cliff, Ont., are not included, as statistics for centres 
with three or more establishments cannot be published when one establishment has 75 p.c. 
or two establishments 90 p.c. of the total production. 


Estab- Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 


Urban Centre lish- Employees and Fuel and of Value of 
ments Wages Electricity] Materials |Production! 
No. No. $7000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Montreal, Que........ 3,785 173,507 291,382 14,740 602,668 | 1,147,945 
aOronto, Ont mecrut sc 3), 032 145,556 247,298 £27239 549,257 | 1,036,940 © 
Hamilton, Ontaees 2s 501 45,951 80,959 10,435 150,978 308 ,033 
Vaticouver, (B-C..8 2 1.071 31,408 55,961 3,075 138,045 270,165 
Windsor Ont Jae. ee 256 30,889 60,315 3,749 138,789 244,925 
Winnipeg, Man....... 756 26,730 42,355 ZO25 121,531 206,381. ae 
Montreal East, Que.... 19 37310 6,316 4,910 87,019 119,265 a 
Kitchener, Ont....../>. 175 13,494 21,984 1,105 50,132 94,731 =& 
CalsarySAltas..ens ane Or) Le2o2 12,396 1,782 60,354 93,438 — 
Wondony Onperwrs Crue 262 14, 363 23,294 NE OIS 41,367 90,645 
Port Colborne, Ont.... 20 "2,494 4,757 1,831 61,347 89,690 
Darina, Ontrrcnser ce eae 44 6,377 12,682 5,300 49,122 89,099 
Edmonton, Alta....... 217 7,555 12,492 743 62,053 88,866 
St. Boniface, Man..... 58 3,845 6,875 547 63,167 79 929) = 
Peterborough, Ont..... 87 9,422 15,744 894 47,563 79,165 
Quebec, Oe: a) cee: 354 12,632 LP Sod 2,506 42,162 79 105. 
Brantford; Ont... 2.2%. 129 123335 DRE 1,124 31,161 67,9175 
New Toronto, Ont..... Dh 6,073 11,927 966 33,373 67,274 
Three Rivers, Que.:.-. 78 6,937 11,911 4,986 29225 63,281 
Oshawa Ont Cui vere 54 7,245 14,219 860 39,746 62, 34355 
Niagara Falls, Ont.... 68 6,384 11,929 4,449 210572 56; 2061 am 
OttawanOne. 2 oa. 6 206 9,491 15,629 125153 22,945 539313 
Welland, Ont 2...s: 0.0). iy 7,199 13,427 2,896 22,174 52,174 
New Westminster, B.C. 107 5,475 9,637 622 25,640 50,476 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.. 47 5,078 10,582 Seow Al 26,415 49,637. = 
St. Catharines, Ont). 98 9,038 15,829 935 22,544 49,583 
Shawinigan Falls, Que.. 40 4,726 |9,177,858 |4,273,662 |17,478,687 |47,337,924 
Sait: John ANE Bice one 114 4,084 6,192 827 31,256 45,181 oe 
Sherbrooke, Que....... 95 8,038 11,825 787 19,606 42,192 
WeasidesiOneh sis saice. 49 By fia 10,732 439 19,011 39 628 am 
HalifaxiN Sa ay eke ae 111 6,588 10,978 566 18,971 39.372, ae 
Saskatoonpsaskon ee 88 2,604 4,120 459 29,817 38 , 355 :aneee 
aingeston, Omtin ces seu 52 5,286 OFS 850 15,454 37, 190;33ee 
Regina saskcn ty wenkns 114 2,914 4,839 | - 922 22,038 35,980 
Lachine, Que... 33.0... | 47 7,029 13,730 765 13,228 35; 058 ae 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting cost of materials, fuel and electricity. 
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Employment in Manufactures 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics conducts monthly surveys of employ- 
ment, payrolls and man-hours in manufacturing, as well as in the major non- 
manufacturing industries. The surveys are in the main limited to firms 
usually employing 15 persons or over. In view of the large-scale operations 
in many factories, the coverage of total employment in manufacturing in the 
monthly surveys is particularly high. 


The index number of employment in manufacturing (1926 average as 100) 
in the first nine months of 1948 averaged 203-7, as compared with 197-1 
in the same period in 1947. This increase of 3-3 p.c. was substantially less 
than that indicated in the first three-quarters of 1947 over 1946, implying 
some levelling off in the rate of post-war expansion. It is also interesting to 
note that the advance in the index number of factory employment in the 
period under review as compared with a year earlier was decidedly less than 
the increase of 5-7 p.c. recorded in the same comparison in the index number 
of employment in the non-manufacturing industries taken as a unit. 


The losses in employment occasioned by industrial disputes in 1948 
were substantially less than in 1947 or 1946; earlier shortages of labour and 
materials which had seriously affected the situation in certain industries 
were largely overcome, while public demand for commodities continued in 
great volume in spite of rising prices. Asa result of these favourable factors, 
production in 1948 was generally maintained at a high level. The trend of 
factory employment was downward on three monthly occasions in the period 
under review, namely at Jan. 1, May 1 and Aug. 1, but from the opening of 
the year to Sept. 1, there was a rise of 4-8 p.c. in the general index number in 

manufacturing. 


Within the manufacturing group, especially marked improvement in 
the year was indicated in the edible animal, pulp and paper, textile, 


Technicians examine the mirror-smooth glass lining of a large tank produced 
for industrial service. 


electric light and power, and iron and steel industries. There were declines in 
employment in lumber and rubber products. In all provinces, the index 
numbers for manufacturing at Sept. 1, 1948, were higher than at Sept. 1, 
1947. The percentage gains were particularly large in Manitoba and Alberta. 
With the exception of a slight decline in Montreal, improvement was indicated 
in the first nine months of 1948 in each of the leading cities. 


At Sept. 1, 1948, the women employees reported by the co-operating 
manufacturing establishments showed a gain of 1-4 p.c. as compared with 
a year earlier. The number of men reported in the same period increased 
by 2-1 p.c.. The variation in these rates of increase changed only slightly 
the proportion of women workers employed in manufacturing; thus their 
ratio per 1,000 employees reported at Sept. 1, 1948, was 222 as compared 
with 223 per 1,000 workers at the same date in 1947. These proportions, 
however, were considerably below that of 236 women per 1,000 employees 
as at Sept. 1, 1946. 


As has been the case in the earlier post-war years, the index of aggregate 
payrolls in manufacturing in the nine-month period ended Sept. 1, 1948, 
has followed the same general trend as that of employment. The increase 
in the former, however, was relatively greater than that in the employment 
index, as wage revisions and cost-of-living bonuses continued to be factors of 


Preduction line in a shoe factory where rubber-soled canvas play-shoes are made. 


Small fur skins are 
blocked before 
being cut and 
made up into fur 
coats. 


major importance. In the period ended Sept. 1, 1948, the payrolls index rose 
by 19:5 p.c., a ratio which greatly exceeded that of 4-8 p.c. recorded in 
employment. In the same months of 1947, an increase of 22-5 p.c. in pay- 
rolls and 6-7 p.c. in employment had been indicated. The weekly earnings of 
salaried employees and wage-earners on the staffs of the co-operating manu- 
facturers at Sept. 1, 1948, averaged $41.47, compared with $37.16 at Sept. 1, 
1947, and $32.71 at Sept. 1, 1946. The average hours worked by hourly 
rated employees in manufacturing were given as 41-6 at Sept. 1, 1948, com- 
pared with 42-3 hours at Sept. 1, 1947, while the average hourly earnings 
rose from 82-2 cents a year earlier, to 93-6 cents at the beginning of 
September, 1948. 


Monthly Indexes of Employment in Manufactures, 1943-48 


~ (1926= 100) 
Month 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Se BR ROCIO wha onainesde i 219-6 226-4 212-7 179-9 190-6 199-9 
Bede eke ar teem, 222-1 Bo ke 215-0 182-8 193-9 200-7 
BrorW le ttre! Photek 223-4 226-5 214-3 182-6 194-5 202-6 
Me ts Pee el Ta ee 92424 225-5 212-9 184-9 195-2 202-0 
Pica: 7A cj es aes a cok 222-9 DIG eo) 210-6 186-2 195-8 201-8 
PMO TA ee. veges bie eh ce 224+1 293 <4 209-0 184-7 197-6 203-6 
Nayics O1 ee ot ars Sy 226-5 225-8 207-2 187-2 200-6 207-2 
CT US EERO a EON Rc rene 2077 225-0 204+1 184-2 202°5 206-5 
Sree tac rap Aa ny 229-9 226-2 198-6 187-2 203-3 209-5 
LOY ETERENS ee ates waar fe a ie Ue 231-4 2233 188-3 188-4 203-6 210-0 
ents ane te a NS Bey 230-8 2243 186-3 192-8 205-1 208-11 
et cca eh arse lee 230-9 3901 184-2 194-2 205-1 a 
. 1 Preliminary. 
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Transportation 
Communications 


oo oee and ever-expanding means of trans- 
portation by land, air and water have characterized the development of the 
distributive agencies of Canada’s economy. Indeed, in some aspects of this 
advance, such as the transport of freight by air in the northwest, Canada 
has pioneered. The following treatment shows that the country is abreast 
of the times not only in transportation but also in the means whereby 
distributive facilities are made more efficient. 


Steam Railways 


It would be difficult to over-estimate the importance of the railways in 
the building of Canada. To-day, with its relatively small population dis- 
tributed mainly in the southern portion of a vast area 4,000 miles in breadth 
and engaged in extensive external and internal trade relations, a large and 
efficient transportation system is a necessity. 


One of the first great undertakings to engage the attention of the Dominion 
of Canada after Confederation in 1867 was the building of a transcontinental 
railway to link the east and west. Surmounting tremendous difficulties, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway was completed in 1885 and the vast hinterland of the 
Canadian west was opened for settlement. The wheat boom during the period 
1900-13 brought prosperity and rapid economic expansion and precipitated 
another era of railway development. Two other transcontinental systems, the 
Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific (with the government-built 
National Transcontinental) were built, and total Canadian railway mileage 
increased from 18,140 in 1901 to 30,795 in 1914. 


Construction continued in the war years and during 1914-18 nearly 
7,500 miles of railway were opened to traffic, bringing the total up to 38,252 
miles. Much of the financing of the Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk 
Pacific lines was aided by the Federal and Provincial Governments guaran- 
teeing the interest and principal-of their debentures. Immigration was stopped 
by the War, traffic in the Western Provinces did not develop as anticipated, 
and these two railways and the Grand Trunk Railway, which was constructing 
_ the Grand Trunk Pacific, soon were unable to meet their interest payments. 
A commission was appointed on the advice of which the Federal Government 
took over these railways and amalgamated them with the Government- 
owned railways, some of which had been constructed as a pact of Con- 
federation. The resulting Canadian National Railways had a total mileage 
in 1923 of 21,805 miles, including mileage of the Grand Trunk lines in the 
United States; this mileage had grown to 23,473 by the end of 1947. 


The Provincial Government of British Columbia also took over a bank- 

rupt railway (348 miles) and the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
“jointly took over the Northern Alberta Railway (923 miles), which had been 
under private ownership but was unable to continue operations. The Province 
of Ontario built and operated a railway (574 miles) primarily for colonization 
purposes. Thus the publicly operated railways in Canada are a combination 
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Railway ‘motive power entered a new phase in 1948 when two powerful diesel-electric road 
locomotives were placed in freight service over Canadian National lines between 
Montreal and Toronto. 


of lines, some of which were constructed for political reasons or colonization 
purposes and some taken over from private companies faced with bankruptcy. 

As a group these railways have not been prosperous: the Canadian 
National Railways earned a surplus only in 1926 and 1928, and in the five war 
years 1941-45, inclusive. During the period 1923-47 the net result was a 
cash deficit of $486,264,895 exclusive of capital losses and interest on advances 
by the Federal Government to meet operating deficits. 

With the outbreak of the Second World War, industrial production 
increased rapidly and freight traffic of the railways showed corresponding 
increases. Passenger traffic showed even larger increases. The table on 
p. 181 shows railway data for 1928, the pre-war peak year; 1933, the lowest of 
the depression years; 1938, the last full year before the War; and 1942-47, 
years affected by war and post-war conditions. Since the end of the War, 
passenger traffic has declined steadily, due mainly to the influence of the 
motor-bus and private automobile which have been unrestricted since 1945 
by gasoline and tire shortages, although new motor-vehicles are still insufficient 
to meet the demand. 

As the railways are public utilities enjoying certain exclusive operating 
rights, an authority has been set up to control freight and passenger rates 
as well as other matters relating to construction, operation and safety of 
railways. This control rests with the Board of Transport Commissioners. 
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Trolley-buses and street cars travel side by side in the downtown district of Edmonton, Alta. 


Summary Statistics of Canadian Railways, 1928, 1933, 1938 and 1942-47 


Freight Passengers Em- Gross Operating 
Year Carried + ol Operating 
Oa Mile Carried ployees Oe Expenses 
Tons No. No. $ $ 

NOD Sins weet at : 41,610,660,776 | 40,592,792 | 187,710 | 563,732,260 | 442,701,270 
1933. 3 21,092,594, 200 LOMA 2 MOS) ADT 9235162706278, 270 qlezoon los LOS 
LOGS eM eae see x 26,834,696,695 20,911,196 | 127,747 | 336,833,400 | 295,705,638 
OED we : 56,153,953,000 | 47,596,602 | 157,740 | 663,610,570 | 485,783,584 
MOA Se eee ee, ...| 63,915 ,074,000 | 57,175,840 | 169,663 | 778,914,565 | 560,597,204 
NOAA re pert eG ...| 65,928,078,992 | 60,335,950 | 175,095 | 796,636,786 | 634,774,021 
1945-<)...........-| 63, 349,094°918.) 53,407,845 "| 180,603: | 774,971, 360: | 631,497 , 562 
NOLO? Wels ees een POD O LOM 2 57 842145) 405-17, Nol SO. S835) 7 18),91 076401623 (529) 477 2 
OA iN Saar, eed 60,143,034,978 | 40,941,387 | 184,415 | 785,177,920 | 690,821,047 


1 Duplications included. 


Electric Railways 


Widespread changes in urban transport systems have been taking place 
in recent years. Electric street railways, at one time the sole type of convey- 
ance, have been replaced or supplemented in many Canadian cities by the 
motor-bus and the trolley-bus, while a large number of interurban electric 
lines have been abandoned. At the end of 1947, electric cars were in operation 
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in 19 Canadian cities, compared with 43 in 1926. In many cases, the same. 
transportation company has remained in operation, using motor-buses instead 
of electric cars, but in a considerable number of cities in Ontario and Western 
Canada the transportation services are owned and operated by the muni- 
cipalities. Windsor is at present the largest city where buses, exclusively, 
are operated. Trolly-buses are in use in Montreal, Toronto, Kitchener, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Fort William and Port Arthur. 


Equipment owned by companies or municipalities operating electric 
railways in 1946 included 3,510 electric passenger cars, 1,491 buses and 77 
trolley-buses. Passengers carried by these vehicles reached an all-time 
high in that year, numbering 1,344,916,773, an increase of 2:2 p.c. over 
1945. Electric cars carried 80 p.c. of the traffic, motor-buses 18 p.c. and 
trolley-buses 2 p.c. 


Roads and Highways 


The rapid increase in the percentage of motor-car owners to population 
created a demand for improved roads that has become more and more insistent 
during the past 30 years. Furthermore, the advantages to be gained by 
attracting motoring visitors have been a powerful incentive to governing 
bodies to improve roads and scenic highways within their jurisdictions. 


Part of No. 2 Highway cloverleaf at Bout de I’Ile, on the eastern tip of Montreal Island. 


Also the widespread rural ownership of automobiles and trucks has brought 
about improvement of secondary rural roads. There are great stretches of 
country in the northern portions‘of Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia with very few people and very few roads, but the 
southern portions are well supplied. 

At the end of 1946 there were in Canada 140,049 miles of surfaced road 
and 412,914 miles of non-surfaced road. Of the surfaced road, 121,813 
miles were gravel, 15,629 miles were bituminous surfaced and 2,485 miles 
concrete. All roads, except those in the Territories and the National Parks 
which are the responsibility of the Federal Government, are under the juris- 
diction of provincial and municipal authorities. 


The expenditures for 1946 on construction and maintenance of roads 
and bridges amounted to $144,469,194. 
Motor-Vehicles 


There were more motor-vehicles registered in Canada in 1947 than in 
any other year. The number was 1,835,959, of which 1,370,173 were passenger 
cars and 439,657 commercial vehicles, including 425,803 trucks, 6,826 buses 
and 7,028 miscellaneous vehicles. Motorcycle registrations showed a decided 
increase over 1946, being 26,129 as against 17,163 in the previous year. The 
apparent supply of new passenger automobiles, which amounted to only 
2,099 in 1945, increased to 82,137 in 1946 and 163,787 in 1947, 


Provincial revenues from motor-vehicle registrations and _ licences 
amounted toa high of $46,013,000 in 1947, and gasoline tax revenues, provincial 
and federal, amounted to $119,668,000. 


Motor-Vehicles Registered, 1939-47 


Year PiE EON. Se EN.B. ) Oue, Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Canadal 


ee Dae i | eee || ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 


1939....] 8,040/53, 008/38, 116}213, 148]/682,891) 88,864)119, 018/113, 702)122 ,087] 1,439,245 
1940....| 8,070)57,873)39,000}225,152/703,872| 90,932)126,970/120,514)128,044} 1,500,829 
1941....] 8,015/62, 805/41, 450/232, 149}739, 194) 96,573]131, 545/126, 127|134,499}| 1,572,784 
1942....} 7,537|58,872)37, 758/222 , 622/715, 380) 93, 147/130, 040/125 , 482)}132 ,893} 1,524,153 
1943....} 8,032/59, 194/40, 205|222 ,676/691,615| 93,494)133,839/127,559)134, 691} 1,511,845 
1944....| 8, 412/57, 933/39, 570}224,042/675,057| 93,297|140,992/127,416)135, 090} 1,502,567 
1945....}] 8,835/56, 699/41 ,577|228, 681/662,719| 92, 758)140, 257/130, 153)134, 788) 1,497,081 
1946....} 9,192/62, 660/44, 654/255, 172/711, 106} 101 ,090)148, 206) 138, 868/150, 234] 1,622,463 


1947....| 9,948)70, 300/51, 589}296 , 547/800, 058) 112, 149)158, 512/155 , 386]179, 684) 1,835,959 


1 Includes registrations in Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Motor-Carriers.—Motor-buses and motor-trucks have _ increased 
steadily in importance in the transportation field, providing as they do freight 
and passenger service between numerous localities, both with and without 
railway facilities. During the war years rationing of gasoline, tires and motor- 
vehicles restricted the service considerably. The heavy short-haul traffic of 
employees to and from munition factories, air fields, etc., obscured, in the 
statistics, the curtailment in interurban traffic, but in 1946, when buses 
began to be more plentiful and rationing was abandoned, vehicle-mileage of 
inter-city and rural transit systems showed a decided increase over 1945 
mileage, while the number of passengers increased 8-9 p.c. The trend 
continued upward in 1947. 
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Statistics of Motor-Carriers, 1943-46 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 

Investments in land, buildings 

ancecuipmient- ane see 49,940,584 54,186,461 59,400, 753 F2ADZS ploD 
FREY ENUES Si yatnee cia, Soe inte ae aes $ 76,020,555 81,707,604 88,157,490 | 102,241,162 
Equipment— 

TBO CIS ae Beso peace No. 12037: 6,772 6,486 6.652 

Tractor, semi-trailers..... fi 2,069 2,063 2,063 2,387 

erailersscsusnn osicac tense cs 974 1,103 1,154 1,368 

Biisest tates cman ss < 2,992 3,104 3,322 3,824 
Passengers carried......... “| 221,012,000 | 234,809,000 | 239,858,000 | 261,041,676 
Freight, inter-city and rural.ton} 11,144,000 9,605,000 10,854,000 11,944,384 


Shipping 


Canadian shipping is divided into two classes: (1) foreign service, and 
(2) coasting service. The first is subdivided into: (a) seagoing, i.e., between 
Canadian ports on the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans and on the St. Lawrence 
up to Montreal, and ports in other countries, including fishing at sea; and (0) 
inland, i.e., between Canadian and United States ports on the Great Lakes and 
connecting rivers. The second is service between Canadian ports, including 
fishing in Canadian waters. 


Shipping statistics are collected only from ports at which there is an 
official of the Customs and Excise Division of the National Revenue Depart- 
ment, and consequently do not include shipping on the Mackenzie River, 
Lake Winnipeg, etc. 


Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports, 1939-47 


Foreign Service! Coasting Service Totals 
Year renee 
Tons Tons Tons 

No Register No. Register No. Register 
103.0 ier ied octeieee tes 43,601 | 44,775,116 | 73,386 | 45,386,457 || 116,987 90,161,573 
LOA Biss Seale er Gases os 46,241 | 46,666,396 | 78,212 | 44,361,232 || 124,453 91,027,628 
LOA Tere Soca tieseacee 25,122 | 32,579,900 | 79,951 | 50,471,166 |) 105,073 83,051,066 
sO CRE Rae eile ae 26,203 | 31,452,400 | 77,592 | 48,111,082 103,795 79,563,482 
(Os By A ee aah ae TU aces 24,066 | 25,640,763 | 73,366 | 43,990,764 97,432 69,631,527 
1943 Sich oases Bia 22,901 | 26,345,562 | 65,066 | 40,300,778 87,967 66,646,340 
ROBES OR LES Seas 23,786 | 28,356,681 | 64,999 | 43,776,497 88,785 72 A33 178 
POLS Be Sill atk 24,431 | 29,655,984 | 65,410 | 48,098,201 || 89,841] 77,754,185 
TOA Oi cartes Cie he Sees ee 26,461 | 30,367,071 | 67,014 | 45,559,014 93,475 75,926,085 
LOA TESA. Meee aoe ksh 27,868 | 35,926,095 | 73,439 | 51,823,502 || 101,307 87,749,597 


1Sea-going and inland international. 2VYear ended May 31. 3 Calendar year. 


Harbours 


Facilities provided for the co-ordination of land and water transportation 
at Canada’s many ports include docks and wharves, warehouses for general 
cargo, cold-storage warehouses, harbour railway and switching connections, 
grain elevators, coal bunkers, oil storage tanks and, in the chief harbours, 
dry-dock accommodation. Eight of the principal harbours—Halifax, Saint 
John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, Vancouver and Churchill 
—are administered by the National Harbours Board, seven others by 
commissions that include municipal as well as Federal Government 
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Radar equipment 
on a Great Lakes 
freighter, a ship of 
the first lake fleet 
to be equipped 
with this modern 
safety and navi- 
gation aid. 


appointees, and the remainder by harbour masters directly under the authority 
of the Department of Transport. 


Canals 


There are six canal systems under the Department of Transport, namely: 
(1) between Fort William and Montreal, (2) from Montreal to the Inter- 
national Boundary near Lake Champlain, (3) from Montreal to Ottawa, (4) 
from Ottawa to Kingston, (5) from Trenton to Lake Huron, and (6) from . 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Bras d’Or Lakes in Cape Breton. These canals have 
opened to navigation from the Atlantic about 1,875 miles of waterways. 
Under the Department of Public Works or other authority are minor canals 
and locks that facilitate local navigation. 


largest ever built 
in’ a Canadian 
shipyard, takes to 
the water at Col- 
_ lingwood, = Ont. 
This 6,500 ton 
ship, launched in 
June, 19 48, is now 
in service on the 
Great Lakes. 


| An oil tanker, the 


wah — 


Lighted buoys are removed from 
the St. Lawrence River marking 
the end of the navigation season 
on Canada’s inland waterways. 


The Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River form one of the busiest water- 
ways in the world. More traffic passes up and down the Detroit River than 
any other waterway; in 1947 it reached a tonnage of 110,887,970. Though 
this was a considerable decrease from the peak year of 1942, high because of 
heavy war requirements of iron ore, it was a peacetime record. 


Civil Aviation 


Canada is well supplied with airports and aerodromes scattered through- 
out the country and is in a position to meet the expansion of aviation that 
has resulted from war. and post-war developments. The Department of 
Transport retained a certain number of the airports constructed for war 
purposes and others have been made available to municipalities for local use. 
The airports, airfields and anchorages in Canada are classified as follows:— 


Canadian Pacific Airlines airports (land) and airfields............ 19 
Canadian Pacific Airlines airports (water) and anchorages......... oe 
Department of Mines and Resources airports (land) and airfields... 12 
Department of Mines and Resources airports (water) and anchorages. 11 
Department of Transport airports (land) and airfields............. 128 
Municipal airports (land) and airfields; 2.3... Pu ee 63 
Municipal airports (water) and anchorages. ...2....0.6....00000. 4. 
Provincial air services airports (water) and anchorages............ 23 
Royal Canadian Air Force airports (land) and airfields............ 38 
Royal Canadian Air Force airports (water) and anchorages........ 8 
United States Army Air Forces airports (land) and airfields........ 3 

"POP AU sista hese 8S aE oe ee eae Be en ee AR ae caer a 341 


Private and commercial flying activities in 1948 were carried on at 
35 active flying clubs, employing 105 aircraft. The clubs, members of the 
Royal Flying Clubs Association, represented a membership of 3,324. During 
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the vear ended Mar. 31, 1948, 19,045 instructional flying hours were recorded 
by these clubs. In addition to the flying clubs organized on a non-profit 
basis, 80 commercial flying schools were in operation, employing 226 aircraft. 
Student pilots enrolled in flying clubs and commercial flying schools in the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1948, numbered 1,558. Certificates and licences in 
force at Jan. 1, 1947, and July 31, 1948, were:— 


In Force In Force, 
Type Jan. 1, July 31, Increase 
1947 1948 
Priva terval pilot y lea eee ecco Noe ies IP 23 2,119 996 
Commercial and transport-pilot.e..: 2,065 2,065 ae 
Airport traffic control officer......... 103 116 13 
PANIT ON BUNCE Pian he enclave ie atte amet 3 ee 1,269 1,542 273 
Registration of aircraft— 
PT LViACCs i an corona soe Sie ROI, we uoae 45 436 391 
Conmimernctal att ayers Ores 866 1,547 681 


Government Air Policy.—The Government’s air policy, as outlined in 
1943, stated that Trans-Canada Air Lines would ‘‘continue to operate all 
transcontinental systems and such other services of a mainline character as 


Parcels ready to be carried across the Atlantic to the United Kingdom in Trans-Canada 
Air Lines’ North Star skyliners. ; 


may from time to time be designated by the Government”’ and that Trans- | 
Canada was ‘‘the sole Canadian agency which may operate international air 
services’. Secondary services would be left to private enterprise. 

During 1948 this policy was amended and Canadian Pacific Airlines 
was designated to operate two Canadian trans-Pacific air services (see p. 189). 

A new Government flying training scheme, to come into operation Jan. 1, 
1949, will provide financial assistance to approved flying clubs or schools 
participating in student pilot training. This scheme, which provides a 
cash grant of $100 to clubs or schools for each qualified pilot turned out, 
$100 to each qualifying student, and an additional $100 to those joining the 
R.C.A.F. reserve or auxiliary, will be administered by the Air Services Branch 
of the Department of Transport. It was inaugurated following the intro- 
duction of the high standard of pilot licensing laid down by the ICAO. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines.—Incorporated in 1937, TCA now operates 
16,000 miles of routes, flying to 40 communities in Canada, Newfoundland, the 
United States, the British Isles, Bermuda and the West Indies. 


In 1948, the most significant TCA development was the introduction of 
20 large North Star aircraft with which the Company gave service on an 
entirely new scale and of an improved quality. Travel times were reduced 
by this fast Canadian-built equipment, and seating capacity of the fleet was 
increased by 50 p.c. Approximately 20,000,000 revenue miles were flown— 
2,000,000 more than in 1947—and 5,000 miles were added to its routes, 
serving six more cities, at home and abroad, with Canadian air service. 


TCA flew 50 p.c. more passenger miles than in 1947, and air cargo ton 
mileage increased by 110 p.c. Mail ton mileage, swelled by the new policy 
of carrying first class mail by air, exceeded the 1947 total by 67 p.c. 

During 1948, the following new services were added by TCA: On May 1, 
two round trips were scheduled weekly from Toronto and Montreal to 
Bermuda, and later,.a third flight was added; and on Dec. 2, service was 
inaugurated to the Caribbean from Montreal and Toronto to Nassau 
(Bahamas), Kingston (Jamaica), and Port-of-Spain (Trinidad), two flights 
weekly, one terminating at Jamaica, the other continuing to Trinidad. 

In domestic service, TCA carried 537,000 passengers in 1948; 5,685,000 Ib. 
of mail; and 3,722,000 lb. of cargo. The overseas flights accommodated 
31,500 passengers, including 6,000 immigrants; 223,000 Ib. of mail; and 
667,000 lb. of cargo. 

Pressurized North Star aircraft were utilized by TCA on the trans- 
Atlantic run, as well as transcontinental and international, as they became — 
available in 1948, crossing the Atlantic 1,400 times in revenue service which 
made TCA one of the leading carriers on that important international route. 

The Canadian Meteorological Service now has stations at both Gander, 
Newfoundland, and Goose Bay, Labrador, as well as at Montreal, which 
are largely for crans-Atlantic operations. The Dominion-wide radio range 
system extends from Montreal through intermediate points to both Goose 
Bay and Gander. 

Flight equipment at the close of 1948 included 20 four-engined North 
Stars, 27 twin-engined DC-3’s and 7 Lockheed Lodestars. However, almost 
all of the latter type, now too small for traffic requirements, have been retired 
from service. 
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Galley of a_ trans- 
Atlantic North Star 
and two of the crew. 
High above _ the 
clouds, meals are 
served piping hot 
from special electric 
ovens. 


Canadian Pacific Airlines.—Canadian Pacific Airlines operate a 
widespread group of north-south schedules across Canada whose routes in 
1948 totalled 9,671 miles. C.P.A. in 1942 consolidated into one organization 
a number of independent commercial operators that had been chiefly engaged 
in servicing the mining industry in northern Canada including Canadian 
Airways Limited, Arrow Airways Limited, Ginger Coote Airway, Prairie 
Airways, Mackenzie Air Services, Yukon Southern Air Transport Limited, 
Dominion Skyways Limited, Quebec Airways, Wings Limited, Starratt 
Airways and Transportation Company. In 1947, C.P.A. carried 10,817,971 
Ib. of cargo, 1,889,085 lb. of air mail and 124,720 passengers in 5,077,293 
miles flown. 


Canadian Pacific Airlines have been designated by the Canadian Govern- 
ment to operate two Canadian international air services in the Pacific region: 
Vancouver-Honolulu-Canton Island-Fiji-Sydney, 7,865 miles; and Vancouver- 
Kodiak-Shemya Island-Tokyo-Shanghai-Hong Kong, 6,555 miles. A branch 
service from Fiji will connect New Zealand with the through Sydney-Vancouver 
route. Negotiations between the Canadian Government and other countries 
in the Pacific region are being conducted to obtain the necessary traffic 
rights for the projected operations. 
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Other Scheduled Services.—Scheduled services between Charlottetown 
and Summerside, P.E.I., and Moncton, Fredericton and Saint John, N.B., 
and New Glasgow, Sydney and Halifax, N.S.; and between Charlottetown, 
P.E.I., and the Magdalen Islands, Que., are operated by the Maritime Central 


Airways Limited. 


The Central Northern Airways Limited, operates scheduled services 
between Sioux Lookout, Gold Pines, Casummit, Root Portage and Swain 
Post in northwestern Ontario; between Lac du Bonnet, Bisset and Long 
Lake, Man., and Favourable Lake, Ont.; between Little Grand Rapids and 
Berens River, Man.; between Flin Flon, Man., and Pelican Narrows and 
Island Falls, Sask.; and between The Pas, Snow Lake and Sherridon, Man. 


‘ 


New air services to 
the Orient, and to 
Australia and New 
Zealand, will be in- 
augurated in mid-- 
1949 by the Canadian 
Pacific Airlines, add-— 
ing 14,420 _ route 
miles to Canadian-. 
operated international 
air services. These 
routes, shown on the 
map, will be served 
by four pressurized 
Canadair Fours. 


The Leavens Brothers Air Services Limited, maintains a scheduled service 
between Windsor and Pelee Island and between Leamington and Pelee 
Island in southern Ontario. 


In the western coastal area scheduled services are operated between 
Vancouver, Powell River, Minstrel Island, Alert Bay and Sullivan Bay, 
and between Vancouver and Comox, B.C., by the Queen Charlotte Airlines 
Limited; and between Carcross, Yukon, and Atlin and Telegraph Creek, B.C., 
by the Northern Airways Limited. 


Non-Scheduled and Charter Operations.—A large portion of com- 
mercial flying in Canada is made up of non-scheduled and charter operations 
and by July 31, 1948, some 300 licences had been issued to operators coming 
under this classification. Scheduled operations are, for the most part, confined 
to the populated and industrialized areas where air transport is an adjunct 
to other transportation facilities. In the great hinterland of Canada, the 
aircraft is the only means of rapid and safe long-distance travel. 


The installation of air navigation aids along established air routes into 
the far north with terminals at Dawson in the Yukon; Aklavik at the mouth 
of the Mackenzie River; Coppermine on Coronation Gulf; and Goose Bay in 
Labrador, have facilitated the use of larger types of aircraft and have made 
both regular and charter carrier services faster and safer. 


Revenue passengers carried by scheduled, non-scheduled and charter 
operators in the first four months of 1948 numbered 220,127 as compared 
with 191,422 in the same period of 1947; freight carried amounted to 10,773,143 
lb. as compared with 10,147,782 lb. These figures do not include passengers 
and goods carried to and from foreign countries. 


Five operating certificates have been issued to foreign scheduled services 
flying into Canada: four to United States air lines and one to the British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation with its Canadian terminal at Montreal Airport, 
Dorval. 


International Civil Aviation Organization.—In accordance with the 
provisions of the Interim Agreement, the first Interim Assembly of the 
Provisional International Civil Aviation Organization was convened at 
Montreal on May 21, 1946. At this meeting, Canada (Montreal) was chosen 
as the permanent seat of the organization. Since that meeting, the Interim 
Council and Air Navigation Committee have been in almost constant session. 


Technical experts from member states were brought together at divisional 
and regional air navigation meetings for the purpose of preparing standards 
and procedures for the safe and efficient operation of international air service. 
These meetings prepared the ground for the first assembly of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, which was convened at Montreal on 
May 6, 1947. The second assembly was held at Geneva on June 1, 1948. 


The Canadian air regulations are being amended, where necessary, to 
conform with the International Civil Aviation Organization in all matters 
-having a bearing on international aviation. 


Telegraphs 


Six telegraph systems are operated in Canada, four in conjunction with 
the railways, one by the Federal Government and one small system that is 
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Inspecting switches 
of the Edmonton 
telephone system. 
This system is city- 
owned. 
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owned and operated independently. One United States company uses lines 
across Canadian territory; one private Canadian company operates a wireless 
system; and three cable companies, in addition to the telegraph companies, 
operate cables from Canadian stations. In all, there are 22 cables between 
Canada and England, Azores, Australia, New Zealand, Newfoundland, St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, and Bermuda, and two cables between North Sydney 
and Canso, N.S. 


These systems have 396,492 miles of telegraph wire in Canada, 5,311. 
miles outside of Canada, and 32,813 nautical miles of submarine cable between 
Canada and other countries. Multiple circuits normally produce 914,853 
miles of channels for telegraphic use. During 1947 a total of 18,987,774 
telegrams and 1,613,621 cablegrams, excluding messages between foreign 
countries, were handled by these systems. 


Telephones 


There were 3,114 telephone systems in Canada in 1946, with 6,770,137 
miles of wire and 2,026,118 telephones. The estimated number of conversa- 
tions during the year was 3,559,005,284 or 1,757 per telephone. The transfer 
from manually operated telephone switchboards to automatic has continued, 
although it has been somewhat restricted by scarcity of equipment since 
1941. In 1946, 55 p.c. of all telephones were dial telephones; 94 p.c. of these 
were in urban centres of over 10,000 population, where they comprised 
77 p.c. of the telephones in use. 


Radio 


On Feb. 9, 1932, the Judicial Committee of the Imperial Privy Council, 
to whom the matter had been referred, ruled that the control and regulation 
of radio-communication rested within the jurisdiction of the Federal Parlia- 
ment. The enactment of the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Act of 1932, 
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by which power was vested in the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission 
to control and regulate radio broadcasting in Canada, followed. At this 
time the Commission was without a transmission system of its own but 
proceeded to carry out its responsibilities under the Act in regard to the 
control of privately owned stations. The nucleus of a nationally owned 
system was secured in 1933 on the acquisition and operation by the Com- 
mission of three stations of the Canadian National Railways at Moncton, 


- Ottawa and Vancouver. The present Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


succeeded the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission in 1936. 


The responsibilities of the CBC as laid down in the Canadian Broad- 
casting Act of 1936 are to formulate regulations controlling the establishment 
and operation of networks, the character of any and all programs broadcast in 
Canada and the proportion of time that may be devoted to advertising in 
broadcast programs. All radio stations in Canada come under the Department 
of Transport, Radio Division, for technical administration including frequency, 
operating power, etc., and are licensed by this authority. 


At Dec. 1, 1948, there were operating in Canada 130 standard broadcast 
band stations, of which 14 were Canadian Broadcasting Corporation stations 


and 116 privately owned stations; also 33 short-wave stations, of which 25 


were Canadian Broadcasting Corporation stations and eight privately owned 
stations. The number of radio receiving sets in Canada is probably not 
far below 3,000,000, or about one for every four persons in the population. 
Private receiving licences number about 1,944,000, many of which cover 
more than one set. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—With the return to peacetime 
conditions, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has been able to resume 
work on its plans for national coverage which were determined in 1936. 
By September, 1948, two 50,000 watt stations in Alberta and Manitoba were 
on the air bringing, for the first time, regional service to those provinces; at 
the same time the power of CJBC, Toronto, the key station of the CBC’s 
Dominion network, was increased to 50,000 watts while a power increase to 
10,000 watts for CBJ, Chicoutimi, has brought improved CBC service to the 
Lake St. John region in Quebec. Seven of the CBC’s 14 stations operate 
with 50,000 watts. Plans‘also call for the boosting in power to 50,000 watts 
of CBC stations CBM, Montreal, and CBR, Vancouver, and the establishment 
of an outlet for the publicly owned system at Windsor, Ont. CBI, Sydney, 
the CBC’s new outlet for the Cape Breton area, commenced operating 
in November, 1948. These publicly owned stations, supplemented by 
privately owned affiliates, make CBC service available to over 90  p.c. of 
Canada’s population. 


The CBC has been active in the development of frequency modulation. 
It operates two FM stations at Montreal, and one each at Toronto, Van- 
couver and Ottawa and it expects to have an FM station operating at Winnipeg 
before long. The CBC has also been devoting much study to television, 
and plans to proceed with the development of that new medium in Canada 
just as soon as necessary financing can be arranged. 


Organization of the CBC.—The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is 
operated as a national public service. Policy is determined by a Board of 
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nine Governors who act as trustees of the national interest in broadcasting. 
The Governors are appointed by the Governor General in Council for three- 
year terms, and the Chairman is required to devote his full time to performance 
of his duties. They are chosen to give representation to the main geographical 
divisions of Canada and various facets of Canadian life. Direction of policy, 
day-to-day operations, and management of the system are the responsibility 
of the General Manager and Assistant General Manager. Revenue is derived 
from an annual licence fee of $2.50 paid by listeners, and income from com- 
mercial operations. 


As constituted under the Act, the CBC is designed to operate in the 
public interest. It is responsible to Parliament as a whole through a Minister 
of the Crown and from time to time the work of the Corporation is reviewed 
by a special Committee of the House of Commons. — 


Operations.—The CBC operates all radio networks in Canada; the Trans- 
Canada and Dominion Networks serve English-speaking listeners from coast 
to coast, and the French Network serves French-speaking listeners in the 
Province of Quebec. The Networks are made up from 14 CBC-owned and 
85 privately owned stations located across Canada. The Trans-Canada has 
a maximum outlet of 39 stations; the Dominion a maximum of 44; and the 
French Network a maximum of 16. For occasional broadcasts of national 
interest the three networks are joined to form the National Network. In 
addition to these outlets, the CBC has pioneered in the development of 
low-powered repeater stations, which operate automatically with the Net- 
work, in remote areas of Canada. French-speaking listeners in northern 
Quebec and on the western prairies are served by short-wave stations, and 
another is used to reach listeners in the northern coastal regions and interior 
of British Columbia. 


Short-wave receiving stations are maintained at Ottawa and Toronto, 
Ont., mainly for the reception of British Broadcasting Corporation trans- 
missions. In order to improve reception from Australia and points in the 
Pacific area, a new short-wave receiving station is operated at Point Grey, 
near Vancouver, B.C, 


Program Service and Development.—During the year ended Mar. 31, 1948, 
60,714 programs were broadcast, taking up 18,234 hours of broadcast time, 
on the three CBC networks. Of the total hours, 82-3 p.c. were non-commercial 
service, an increase of 629 hours over the previous year. The CBC originated 
and produced 80-1 p.c. of all network broadcasts, private stations originated 
2:9 p.c. and the remaining 17-0 p.c. were made up of exchange programs from 
the British Broadcasting Corporation and United States networks. 


Light and semi-classical music occupied the greatest number of hours, 
followed in order by news, dramatic and feature productions, classical music, 
agricultural programs, informative talks, educational and religious programs. 
Children’s programs, broadcasts of sports events and sports résumés took 
up the remaining network time, in that order. 


Network broadcasting in Canada is made more complicated by the fact 
that the Dominion lies across five of the world’s time zones. In order to 
bring news broadcasts and other programs to listeners in each of the time 
zones at suitable hours, CBC administrative, program and engineering head- 
quarters and newsrooms are maintained at Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
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Vancouver. Decentralization also makes it possible for CBC producers to 
cater to varying tastes in the five regions, and to employ and develop local 
talent. The emphasis, however, is on national radio, with the objective 
of supplying a good balance of entertainment and information to a nation- 
wide audience. 


Radio transmitter at Hornby, Ont., which operates two 50,000 watt stations. For the first 
time on the North American Continent, two high-powered stations are being operated 
into one antenna. The.'studios for both stations are located at Toronto. 


On Dec. 3, 1947, an experiment was begun in radio on the North American 
Continent, with the inauguration of a series known as ‘‘CBC Wednesday 
Night’”’—a block of non-commercial programs broadcast for a full evening 
on the Trans-Canada Network, and produced primarily for the discriminating 
listener—programs that include good music interpreted by outstanding 
Canadian as well as internationally known artists, substantial radio dramas 
and stimulating talks and discussions. 


Educational Programs.—A large portion of broadcast time is devoted 
to programs of an educational nature for both children and adults, in English 
and French. Each year the CBC presents a series of National School Broad- 
casts and co-operates with Provincial Departments of Education in broad- 
casting special programs related to the courses of study in provincial schools. 
School broadcasts on the CBC French Network are heard under the title 
“Radio-Collége’”’. Programs of an educational nature for adults are presented 
in a wide variety of discussion-forums, commentaries, talks and semi- 
dramatized programs. 


CBC International Service—Since its inception in February, 1945, 
the CBC International Service has expanded until now the “Voice of Canada”’ 
is heard abroad in 11 languages. Built and operated on behalf of the Cana- 
dian Government, the transmitters of the International Service, located 
near Sackville, N.B., send out the strongest signal heard in Europe from 
North America. During the meetings of the General Assembly in New 
York, the United Nations continued to use the CBC transmitters for 90 
minutes daily, directing reports to Czechoslovakia, Russia, Turkey, Norway, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Poland, France, Greece and Egypt. 


Operations during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1948, involved approxim- 
ately 4,440 hours of broadcasting, including news, talks, music, interviews 
with foreign nationals visiting Canada as well as with Canadians who speak 
foreign languages, actualities, dramas, documentaries, international con- 
ference reports and commentaries, trade news and reviews, and special 


programs in honour of national holidays. 
The Post Office 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1948, mail volume again showed con- 
tinuous expansion and gross postal revenue amounted to $91,613,618 an 
increase of $5,212,667 over the previous fiscal year. Money orders payable 
in Canada were issued to the value of $359,633,658 and others payable abroad 
to the value of $10,599,329. Post offices in operation on Mar, 31, 1948, 
numbered 11,982. 

Extensive changes to increase efficiency were made in the organization 
of the Postal Service in 1947 and 1948. The position of District Director 
of Postal Service was discontinued, with the operating and secretarial features 
being taken care of by the Postmaster, and District Office functions relating 
to services and investigations being placed under the District Post Office © 
Inspector. Five Regional Directors were appointed (direct representatives 
of the Deputy Postmaster in the field) and the country was divided into 
postal regions covering the Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairies, and 
British Columbia and the Yukon. 


During 1947 and 1948 letter-carrier delivery service was extended to 
many more urban centres. Mail services, including parcel post and money 
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order services, were improved with many overseas countries. Air-mail ser- 
vices. both domestic and foreign, were improved and Canada air-letter 
service was extended early in 1948 to nearly all countries receiving air- 
mail service. On July 1, 1948, the ‘Air Lift’? mail service was established. 
Through this service all first-class letter mail weighing up to one ounce posted 
in Canada to Canadian addresses is transmitted by air whenever delivery to 
the addressee will be expedited. 


The following statement shows miles flown with mail and weight of mail 
carried from 1939 to 1948:— 


Year ended Miles Mail Year ended Miles Mail 
Mar. 31— Flown Carried Mar. 31— Flown Carried 
No. Ib. Nowe: Ib. - 
1939 ses 35711. 987 1,822,399 14 Ae eas 12,799,218 75220 ;,554 
1040 eee O92 DOC Is) hs ED 1045S ees 13,581,053 8,224,230 
1949 See vis ~ 8,330,121 2,842 ,367 HOA Gece 15,215,816 Tj443,152 
1949552 100215579 3,541,625 NOAM EG as 20,104,976 5,626,241 
1943......10,799,670 5,373,021 1949 ee 21,999 ,523 5,958,556 


Two special 4-cent stamps were issued in 1948, one on Feb. 15, to com- 
memorate the marriage of H.R.H. the Princess Elizabeth, Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, and H.R.H. Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, and the other on 
Oct. 1 to mark one hundred years of responsible government in Canada. 


Regular first-class 
mail in Canada is 
now carried by 
air. This ‘“‘air lift” 
service was inau- 
gurated on July 1, 
1948. 


Groin carrier passing through the Welland Canal at Port Colborne, Ont. 


Domestic Trade 
Prices and Price Control 


Cost of Living 


Sus exchange within Canada of commodities produced 
from the mines, forests, rivers and seas, and processed in the factories, 
together with the related and personal services for which people pay, col- 
lectively come under the designation of domestic trade. This, together with 
prices and the cost of living, is a measure of the nation’s internal economy. 


* Domestic Trade 


The diverse resources of the various parts of the country have led to a 
vast exchange of products and the task of providing goods and services where 
they are required for consumption or use by a population of 12,883,000, very 
unequally distributed over half a continent, accounts for a greater expenditure 
of economic effort than that required for the prosecution of Canada’s great 
volume of foreign trade, high though the Dominion ranks among the countries 
of the world in this field. 


Domestic trade is broad and complicated, including as it does the trans- 
portation and distribution of goods within the country through the medium 
of railways, steamships, warehouses, wholesale and retail stores, and other 
agencies. It also includes all services such as those performed by doctors, 
hospitals, theatres, schools, banks, insurance companies, and innumerable 
others. All such activities, even if not productive of material goods, add 
substantially to the national income. 


Unfortunately, owing to the many ramifications of domestic trade, its 
statistical measurement presents great difficulties. Nevertheless, some idea 
of its extent may be gathered from the fact that, in 1947, the national income 
arising from productive operations was estimated at $13,375,000,000, while 
the value of domestic exports was $2,775,000,000 in that year. 


Merchandising and Service Establishments 


As the efficiency of distribution becomes a greater need in the economic 
system, more and more attention must be given to the basic data which 
are the foundation of the marketing structure of the Dominion. The basic 
figures, by country and urban area for each kind of establishment, can be 
derived only from the census. In 1930 and 1941 complete censuses were taken 
of merchandising establishments including retail, wholesale, service and repair 
establishments, and another is planned to cover the year 1951. 


Distribution statistics in the intercensal periods are compiled from 
annual and monthly surveys which depend to some extent on modern sampling 
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methods. Each month thousands of retail and wholesale establishments, 
' selected by rigorously tested sampling procedures, send in reports on their 
business. Surveys of other sectors of the distribution and service fields are 
taken quarterly or annually. Many of these are based on complete or near- 
complete coverage. By these series of continuously published statistics a 
link between the censuses is formed. This link has become stronger as the 
accuracy of methods has improved and as additional kinds of business are 
included in its scope. 


Wholesale Trade.—The channels of distribution of goods are not 
clearly defined in the economy, and become more complex as producers assume 
more of the distributive functions and distributors take on certain productive 
functions. In some instances producers and processors actually carry on 
both functions in full, from production to the placing of the finished product 
before the consumer. 


The 1941 Census of Merchandising divided the processes of distribution 
intermediary between producer and retailer into five major types of opera- 
tion: wholesalers proper, manufacturers’ sales branches and offices, petroleum 
bulk tank stations, agents and brokers, assemblers of primary products and 
other less important types of operation. The principal statistics derived 
from the 1941 Census of Merchandising on these businesses by types of 
operation are shown below. 


Wholesale Trade by Major Types of Operation, 1941 


. Estab- Em- Salaries 
Type ot Operation lishments Pua ployees | and Wages 
No. $ No. $ 

Wholesalers Propercis dca sie fic oe ok 9,417 2,358,475 ,300 | 74,800 | 117,389,500 
Manufacturers’ sales branches and 

OLMICES ies le kart naan mete eae 1,622 1,206,993,800 | 20,782 40 ,034, 400 

Petroleum bulk tank stations.......... SO 216,292,300 4,968 6,890,400 

‘Agents and brokers). ack, ne ned siete 2,106 907,520,300 4,423 8,677,100 

Assemblers of primary products........ 7,366 453,300,500 | 10,499 13,356,000 

Other types-of operation. 32% 4.42535 3. 274 148,168,300 1,999 3,101,700 

Totals. ice oan ee 24,758 5,290,750,500 |117,471 | 189,449,100 


Current trends for wholesalers proper are available from a survey which 
has been in operation since 1935. Indexes of sales (on the base 1935-39 = 100) 
are calculated each month for nine wholesale trades, based on reports from 
over 400 firms whose sales made up about 68 p.c. of the total volume of 
business done by these trades in 1941. The nine kinds of wholesale businesses 
selected are the main wholesalers proper engaged principally in supplying 
retail merchants. : 


In 1947 the combined index for the nine trades covered rose 12 p.c. 
above 1946, and was 92 p.c. above the 1941 level. On the basis 1935-39 = 100, 
the index had reached 272-0, a figure which represents dollar sales uncorrected 
for price changes. The wholesale dry goods trade registered the greatest 
gain in 1947 over 1946, but had the lowest percentage increase when compared 
with 1941. Groceries and hardware wholesalers’ sales gained 17 p.c. over 
1946, and automotive equipment, 11 p.c. Smaller percentage gains were 
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to be found in the remaining trades with the exception of fruit and vegetable 
wholesale dealers whose sales fell back 6 p.c. from 1946 in which vear the peak 
in sales trend, 122 p.c. above 1941, was reached. 


In the first eight months of 1948 a considerable reduction in the upward 
movement of wholesale sales was notable. As compared with the same 
months of 1947, dollar sales of wholesalers advanced 4 p.c._ The greatest 
gains were made by tobacco and confectionery and drug wholesalers whose 
dollar sales were up 12-5 and 12-2 p.c., respectively. The outstanding 


Freight trains carry large 
consignments of wheat to 
Canada’s flour mills and 
leave laden with flour 
destined for home and 
world markets. 


movement in the 1948 period was the drop in sales of footwear, clothing, and 
automotive equipment which had advanced steadily since 1941. The recession 
in sales of fruit and vegetable wholesalers in 1947 from 1946 was intensified 
in the first eight months of 1948 when sales dropped 17 p.c. from the same 
period of 1947. 


Annual Indexes of Wholesale Sales, by Types of Business, 1941 
and 1944-48 


(1935-39 = 100) 


PaGs 
PG; Change 
Jan. || Change |Jan.-Aug. 
Type of Business 1941 1944 1945 1946 1947 |toAug.} 1947 1948 
1948 from from 
1946 j|Jan.-Aug. 


1947 
Automotive equip- 

POO ees c adie 157-8 | 197-2 | 242-8 | 334-0 | 369-8 | 352-7 | +10-7] — 0-5 
IDTILE Star tenese eae ae 145-2 | 201-9 |] 222-1 | 245-2 | 254-6 | 272-5 | + 3-8] +12-2 
Glothinga ee. ae 142-8 | 183-1 | 186-3 | 229-3 | 255-4 | 250-0 || +11-4] — 2-1 
EOOLWECADI os ne eee 141-6 | 188-8 | 224-0 | 279-4 | 300-8 | 259-3 + 7-7 — 6:9 
Dry iP OOUS. ase ceetes 141-8 | 165-9 | 161-9 | 197-5 | 244-5 | 249-1 ] +23-8] + 4-9 
Fruits and vegetables.| 131-2 | 222-0 | 262-4 | 291-2 | 274-7 | 230-9 | — 5-7 | —17-3 
Groceties ere riier Faas 134-7 | 169-3 | 180-2 | 208-9 | 244-2 | 247-6 | +16-9] + 8-4 
HMatrdwaree.s-.n.se meee 165-2 | 183-8 | 212-0 | 277-4 | 325-0 | 344-2 | +17-2 |] + 8-9 
Tobacco and confec- 

CLONE Ss so ee she 150-6 | 230-1 | 258-1 | 296-9 | 317-1 | 342-8 | + 6-8 | +12-5 
Totals, Wholesale 

Trade. c28 ae 142-0 | 186-0 | 205-4 | 244-0 | 272-0 | 272-4 ]} +11-5|] + 4-2 


Retail Trade—Sales Trends.—Canada’s retail trade in 1946 was 
estimated at $5,506,286,000. With most wartime restrictions on production 
and distribution removed, high employment, rising wages and other favourable 
economic factors, retail sales topped the 1945 figure of $4,595,667,000 by 


Farm produce being sold 
Iccally from a_ roadside 
stand. 
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Terminal under con- 
struction by the De- 
partment of Transport 
at Borden, P.E.I., to 
accommodate the 
ferry ““Abegweit’’ in 
service since 1947 
between Prince Ed- 
ward Island and New 
Brunswick. The wharf, 
which will be com- 
pleted in 1949, is 
equipped with facil- 
ities for loading pas- 
senger and_ freight 
railway cars and auto- 
mobiles for transfer 
to the mainland. 


almost $1,000,000,000. In terms of percentage gains, sales in 1946 were 
20 p.c. above those for 1945 and 60 p.c. higher than in the latest census year 
1941. From preliminary data it would appear that total sales reached about 
$6,250,000,000 in 1947 or about 82 p.c. above 1941. 


Since the end of the War one of the major developments in retail trading 
has been the rapid expansion in sales of durable goods. In short supply 
since 1941, sales of electrical appliances, radios, automobiles and, to some 
extent, furniture rose sharply in 1946 and early 1947 but had begun to show 
evidences of smaller gains in the latter part of 1947 and in 1948. This reduc- 
tion in the increases in sales of durable goods outlets occurred as food store 
sales, heavily influenced by rising prices, began to mount sharply in the 
middle of 1947. The following table shows the relative expansion of sales 
from 1941 to 1945 and 1946 for major store groups. ; 


Retail Store Sales, by Kind-of-Business Groups, 1941, 1945 and 1946 


1941 1945 1946 P.C. Change 

eae 1946 1946 

Stores Sales Sales Sales from from 

1941 1945 
No. $7000 $’000 $’000 : 
HOGG Ee ur kee ntl pen ae 48,468 786,247 |1,110,314 |1,230,492 +56:-5 +10-8 
Country 2enerall. cheers) ses 11,917 214,748 354,684 395,214 +84-0 +11-4 
General merchandise.......] 3,794 525,971 722,804 849,095}. +61-4 | +17-5 
EXIICOINOLIV-es, weer en sie aee 16,867 594,720 424,301 720,064 || +21-1 | +69-7 
SP pahelie ts. we, cc bate eae 12,601 ZO 212 435,894 490,702 +66-2 +12-6 
Building materials......... 5,801 174, 203 281,418 367,659 ||} +111-1 +30-6 
Furniture—household-radio . 3,498 1187357 123,520 182 , 242 +54-0 +47-5 
Restaurants ried sce ls 8,821 131,181 210,465 222,885 || +69-9 | + 5-9 
Other retail stores......... 25,564 600 , 263 932,267 |1,047,933 +74:-6 +12-4 
MOtalsiuemd ees. aren. | 137,331 | 3,440,902 | 4,595,667 | 5,506,286 | +60-0 | +19-8 
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The most striking feature of the comparative sales figures for the years 
1945 and 1946 is the 70 p.c. gain in the automotive group. Sales of the 
automotive group of retail stores made up over 17 p.c. of retail volume in 
1941, fell to 8 p.c. in 1943, and had risen again to 13 p.c. by 1946. Some 
notion of the increase in 1947 over 1946 is given by the sales of motor-vehicles, 
the principal factor in this group of which sales amounted to $416,237,495 
in 1947 as compared to $193,329,005 a year earlier. 


Sales of food stores, which weight the total heavily, in 1946 rose 11 p.c. 
above 1945 and were 57 p.c. above 1941. All other trades recorded increases 
in sales volume ranging from 48 p.c. in stores dealing in household durables 
to 6 p.c. in restaurants. 


Indexes of 14 kinds of retail business published monthly form the basis 
for more recent sales commentary. In 1947, the combined index rose 11 p.c. 
over 1946, with only jewellery stores receding from the sales level of the 
preceding year. 

In the first eight months of 1948 the combined index gained 12 p.c. 
over the same period in 1947, the outstanding features being the small gains 
made by durable goods outlets and the upswing in food store sales... The 
general merchandise group, consisting of department, variety and country 
general stores, has held firm throughout 1947 and the part of 1948 for which 
figures are available. 


If current increases are maintained for the remaining four months of the 
year, total sales volume in 1948 should approximate $7,000,000,000. 


Retail Consumer Credit.—The Bureau of Statistics has recently 
published for the first time current trends in retail consumer credit. Based on 
1941 sales and accounts receivable, a series of indexes is available for the period 
July, 1945, to June, 1948, in half-year intervals. In the ten trades which 
make up the survey, cash sales made up 60-5 p.c. of total sales in the first 
half of 1948, as compared with 60-2 p.c. in 1941. From July, 1945, when 67-1 
p.c. of sales were on a cash basis, the trend has been toward an increasing 
ratio of credit sales. In most trades there was a pronounced shift from 
instalment sales in 1941 to charge account sales in the 1945-48 period. 


While sales had doubled from 1941 to the first half of 1948, accounts 
receivable had gained only 30 p.c. from Dec. 31, 1941, to June 30, 1948. 


Consumer credit regulations administered by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board became effective on Oct. 14, 1941, and were maintained until 
Jan. 13, 1947. These controls seemed to help curb inflation and discourage 
the buying of goods in short supply by such technique as limiting repayment 
periods of accounts outstanding and setting minimum down payments on 
goods purchased on the instalment plan. 


The activities of retail finance companies constitute another phase of 
consumer credit. The 1941 Census indicated that the financing of motor- 
vehicles made up 87 p.c. of the retai! financing activities of the 90 finance 
companies in operation, the remaining 13 p.c. was made up of paper on 
household durables. Since 1935 automobile financing statistics have been 
kept on a current basis. 

In 1947, 118,867 motor-vehicles were financed to an extent of $108,744,758 
as compared to 53,393 vehicles with financed value of $41,586,565 in 1946. 
Of the 230,255 new motor-vehicles sold in 1947, 46,700 or 20:3 p.c. were 
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financed at an average value of $1,401 per vehicle. These figures may be 
compared with 34-8 p.c. of new vehicles financed in 1941 at an average of $850 
indebtedness and 38-9 p.c. in 1937 with an average of $723 financed value. 
Motor-vehicles may be financed by other means, such as bank or insurance 
loans, therefore the data cannot be regarded as totals of all automobile 
financing in Canada. 


Chain Stores.—Chain store sales in 1946 amounted to $1,170,029,000, 
a gain of 15 p.c. over 1945 when sales volume was $1,014,847,000. Sales in 
the average of 6,653 chain store units made up 18-7 p.c. of all retail sales in 
Canada. Chain firms are those operating four or more stores under the 
same management and ownership, with the exception of department stores 
which are classified as independents regardless of the number of stores 
operated. 


Chain Store Statistics, 1930 and 1941-47 


Average Salaries Stocks on Hand, Accounts 
Near Number Retail to End of Year Outstand- 
of Sales Store ing, End 
Stores Employees} Stores |Warehouses} of Year 
$’000 $000 $’000 $000 $600 
TO SON acts costes 8,097 487,336 50,405 60,457 1 1 
DOA Tea ee are ts 7,622 » 639,210 Sihciel: 68 , 619 20,976 38,376 
1O4D sis afekieodant s 7,010 687,447 57,654 66,940 22,633 1 
LAS Ar Neravete ee soney ate 6,780 703,950 58,804 67,628 22,603 153527 
i KO Bs ee a Pores Stes 6,560 769,643 63,300 66,944 21,855 15,093 
TO AG oe ee Mer Tate 6,580 876,209 68,196 68, 247 29,013 16,369 
NOAG ee ee, 6,559 1,014,847 77,474 85,345 37,436 19,643 
i KO By ik tare ee te aye 6,653 1,170,029 90,072 102 ,974 43,495 30,796 
1 Not available. 2 Preliminary. 


A modern general 
store in a pro- 
gressive industrial 
centre in British 
Columbia. 


Co-operative Associations 


Co-operative associations in Canada are principally engaged in marketing 
farm products on behalf of their farmer-owners. During the 1946-47 crop 
year total business reported by 2,095 associations amounted to $712,583,246 
of which $578,638,214 represented returns from the sale of farm products. — 
Purchasing associations which provide supplies and goods to both urban and 
rural consumers reported sales of these commodities to the value of $127,001,488. 
These three figures record the greatest dollar volume of sales ever achieved 
by co-operative marketing and purchasing associations in Canada. 


Every type of farm product marketed co-operatively in Canada showed 
a substantial increase during 1946-47 with the exception of honey and wool. 
The latter decreased only slightly but honey producers suffered an almost 
complete crop failure and co-operative honey marketing was down by over 
50 p.c. All provinces except New Brunswick contributed to the general 
increase in sales of farm products. Marketing co-operatives handled approxi- 
mately 31 p.c. of the main farm products entering commercial trade channels 
in 1946-47 compared with 28 p.c. in 1945-46. 


The associations also reported increases in total assets, plant value’ 
and members’ equity. Total assets in 1946-47 amounted to $168,000,000 
and the value of plant less allowance for depreciation was reported as 
$53,000,000. Members’ equity, which includes paid-up capital and reserves 
as well as loans from members and surplus allocated to members, amounted 
to $97,000,000 compared with total liabilities to the public of $71,000,000. ~ 


Co-operative Wholesaling.—A large proportion of co-operatives are 
now purchasing their supplies from co-operative wholesales. There is at 
least one such organization in each province. Some sell only supplies to the 
member associations but others provide marketing facilities for farm products 
in addition to their wholesale supply business. 


Eleven wholesale co-operatives reported sales of goods and supplies 
during 1946-47 amounting to just over $40,000,000. Feed and fertilizer 
sales were about $21,000,000. Farm products marketed by the wholesales 
amounted to $43,900,000. 


Most of these wholesales are members of National Co-operatives Incor- . 
porated in the United States from whom they purchase water heaters, radios, 
washing machines, milk coolers, electric fences, tires, batteries, etc. They 
are also members of Interprovincial Co-operatives Limited in Canada which 
acts as a central purchasing and distributing wholesale and has its head- 
quarters at Winnipeg. For example, eastern consumers, both rural and 
urban, purchase ‘‘Co-op”’ labelled salmon from their local co-operative which 
has been ordered by Interprovincial Co-operatives from co-operative fisher- 
men’s associations on the West Coast. 


Credit Unions.—The centenary of the establishment of the first workable 
system of co-operative credit occurred in 1948. In Canada, however, credit 
unions have been known only since 1900 when the first organization of this 
type in North America was set up at Lévis, Que. 


In 1947 there were 2,546 credit unions in Canada with a membership of 
775,129 and total assets amounting to $220,500,000. Loans made during 1947 
to members for provident and productive purposes amounted to $80,210,032. 
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Fleet of trucks operated by an eastern Ontario co-operative which provides its 1,800 
members with farm supplies of all kinds. 


Credit unions in each province are joined together into provincial leagues 
or federations. Quebec has three, Ontario has three and New Brunswick 
has two. These leagues or federations are organized to provide services and 
supplies for the member credit unions and some also operate “loan depart- 
ments’’ where the members may deposit surplus funds to be loaned to other 
credit unions or co-operative associations. Other provinces have central 
credit unions apart from the leagues. Quebec has eight such regional ‘‘caisses’’ 
which serve over 1,000 credit unions in that Province. : 


Miscellaneous.—Co-operative techniques and methods are _ being 
applied in Canada to such activities as life and fire insurance, telephone 
service, bonding, housing, medical services, transportation, room and board, 
garage and mechanical services, and funeral services. 

Mutual fire insurance is one of the oldest forms of co-operation in Canada. 
At the end of 1946 there were 412 such companies in the Dominion with 
admitted assets of over $20,000,000 and the reported net amount of insurance 
at risk was over $1,500,000,000. 

The Co-operative Life Insurance Company, with headquarters at Regina, 
‘Sask., operates in Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta as well as in Saskatchewan. 

Canadian fishermen also co-operate to market fish and purchase gear 
and bait and other supplies. Value of fish marketed by 83 fishermen’s 
co-operatives during 1946-47 was $10,600,000. Membership in these co- 
operatives was estimated to be 10,826 and total assets were $6,000,000. 


* Wholesale Prices 


Commodity wholesale price levels continued to move sharply upward in 
1948. The general wholesale price index (1926=100) had reached 157-8 
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by August, 1948, as compared with 130-8 for August, 1947, and 72-3 for 
August, 1939, Different price series used to represent wheat in the general 
wholesale and the Canadian farm product indexes account for much of the 
current disparity in these two series. The domestic price of No. 1 Northern, 
Fort William and Port Arthur cash basis, advanced from $1.583 to $2.05 per 
bu. in August, 1948, whereas the initial payment plus participation payments 
received to date by farmers remained at $1.55 on the same basis. 


The index includes approximately 500 articles, each of which is priced at 
several sources. The articles are largely basic commodities, produced by 
Canadian farms, mines, forests, fisheries and manufacturing industries, 
although a considerable number of semi-manufactured and finished goods 
are also included. Weights used correspond to the-importance in domestic 
markets of the various items marketed, whether they are imported, exported 
or for domestic consumption. 


Monthly Index Numbers of General Wholesale Prices and Wholesale 
Prices of Canadian Farm Products, 1947 and 1948 


(1926=100) 
General Canadian General Canadian 
Year and Month | Wholesale Farm Year and Month Wholesale Farm 
Prices Products Prices Products 
1939 November........ 142-5 132-7 
AUSUSt Ay. Seine Seti 72-3 58:4 Decembernreiene. 143-5 137-1 
1947 19481 
JANUMAKY sees eke oye 114-2 120-6 JAI A tye enc, aac 146-9 140-8 
He bDEW ALY isa 118-3 121-8 Hebruaryecacm sts » 147-3 138-8 
Marehen now vests 120-8 12257, Marchi cian en.s 146-9 138-2 
TANG GU ERE RS RPM gE aS 123s 123-2 AND R tee ae ote eteery ae 148-5 141-2 
Bay ely recat Sane 125-7 124-7 Way Bia reopens 150-0 144-2 
JULIE Mass sae esec acaba 128-0 125-4 UTE sg sieeve ta doe te 151-9 148-3 
July BEEP AD ISP aN Rue 129-1 126-4 FULLY ee eaten ee aS 152-0 147-3 
PRUED USER in ethene 130-8 126-2 ATIS USER siete ae 157-8 144-9 
September. ..¢ +. ; 134-0 126-6 September........ 158-2 143-4 
Octoher aww ts. cae 139-3 129-1 Octoberien es ee 159-2 142-9 


iSubject to revision. 


* Price Control 


Under the general price ceiling established in December, 1941, and 


administered by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, the prices of most _ 


goods, important services and rentals were frozen at the levels prevailing 
in the basic period Sept. 15—Oct. 11, 1941. As the stabilization program 
developed, standardized prices replaced individual basic-period price ceilings 
and a standard method of controlling price increases at distributive levels 
was evolved. For a wide range of commodities maximum wholesale and 
retail percentage mark-ups over costs were established. Rationing, allocation 
of materials, direction of production and other controls were also necessary 
accompaniments to price control. Higher costs of production, the inevitable 
result of the War, were to some extent offset by higher volumes of sales and 
various cost-reducing measures and were partly absorbed by producers, 
importers and distributors, but in some cases subsidies were paid or price 
increases were authorized. 
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Decontrol.—These price and related controls were temporary measures, 
to be relaxed and removed’ as promptly as the emergency conditions that 
brought them into being were alleviated and corrected. The most important 
steps toward decontrol and readjustment took place during 1947 with a 
few being removed in 1948. Canadian production had by that time reached 
very high levels and many shortages had been overcome and, though in 
certain cases decontrol was followed by price increases, it was felt that there 
was little justification for indefinitely prolonging the controls. By the end of 
October, 1947, the list of articles still under price ceilings had been reduced 
to a very small number of items. The principal commodities included sugar, 
molasses, dried raisins, currants and prunes (dried fruits were decontrolled 
on Dec. 31, 1947), wheat, the principal oil-bearing materials, the more import- 
ant oils and fats, soaps, primary iron and steel products, and tin and alloys 
containing more than 95 p.c. tin. ‘Tin itself was decontrolled in May, 1948, 
as were oils, fats, soaps and oil-bearing materials in August. 


The payment of subsidies was almost completely terminated at the end 
of 1947, the only remaining item eligible at that time being oils and fats for the 
manufacture of soap and shortening. This too was withdrawn in August, 1948. 


Among services, price control was retained on meals when supplied 
along with sleeping accommodation for a combined charge (except when 
supplied by employers to employees), on manufacturing processes performed 
on a custom or commission basis and entering into the production of goods 
still under price control, and on custom or commission packing charges for 
goods still under control. . 


The decontrol of commercial accommodation was completed on Mar. 8, 
1948, when all remaining commercial regulations were withdrawn. 


During 1948 a number of important steps were also taken in the direction 
of modifying or removing the controls that still remained on housing 
accommodation. The most important, dated Oct. 22, 1948, made pro- 
vision for landlords who had obtained the 10 p.c. increase with a two-year 
lease as authorized in April, 1947, to obtain a further increase of 5 p.c. if they 
supplied heat. A landlord who had not taken advantage of the previously 
authorized 10 p.c. could obtain an increase of 10 p.c. in rental if the accom- 
modation was not heated or 15 p.c. if heated. In neither case did the landlord 
have to give his tenant more than a monthly tenancy. Effective Nov. 1, 1948, 
all leases of housing accommodation made with a person not a tenant of such 
accommodation on that date were freed from control. At the*same time 
a landlord who owned housing accommodation prior to Nov. 1, 1947, could 
give a six-month notice to vacate. Also a landlord, individual or institution, 
may apply under certain conditions for an order exempting a lease in order 
to obtain possession, the date of ownership being immaterial. 


Reinstatement of Controls.—Events in late 1947 and early 1948 
led to a return to price control on some items and transitional powers 
relating to prices and rents were extended by Parliament for a further period 
of one year to Mar. 31, 1949. The prohibition, or the imposition, of quota 
restrictions on the importation of fruits and vegetables on Nov. 18, 1947, 
was followed by a sharp price fluctuation that led to the imposition of ceilings 
on the more important canned fruits and vegetables as well as on fresh 
cabbages and carrots and to mark-up control on canned citrus fruit juices, 
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citrus fruits and grapes. Butter was brought back under ceiling in January, 
1948, while action was taken to reduce certain fertilizer prices in February. 
Trade mark-ups were imposed on imported potatoes in May and on imported 
onions and apples in July. To prevent an increase in the price of flour and 
bread, consequent on a readjustment in the price of wheat, ceilings were 
reimposed on these commodities in August. By the end of October, 1948, 
the items still under price or mark-up control included: sugar; molasses; 
basic iron and steel products; the more important varieties of canned fruits 
and vegetables and canned citrus fruits; butter; grapes, oranges, grapefruit, 
lemons, limes and tangerines; cabbages, carrots, imported new potatoes, 
imported onions and imported apples; flour and bread. 


On Aug. 1, 1948, the United Kingdom contract price for wheat advanced — 


from $1.50 per bu. to $2.00 per bu. plus carrying charges, and provision was 
made for the producers to receive this same price on the domestic market. 


As a subsidy to consumers, in order to prevent increases in flour and bread 


prices, the Government undertook to refund to flour millers the difference | 


between the new and former price on all wheat moving into domestic human ~ 


consumption. 


* Cost of Living 


The post-war rise in living costs continued into 1948. In March the — 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living index (1935-39=100) passed — 


the July, 1920, peak level of 150-6, and by August, 1948, had reached 157-5. 
The nine-year increase since August, 1939, amounted to 56-3 p.c. This was 
due in large part to an advance of more than 100 p.c. in food prices. 

The cost-of-living index budget does not represent a minimum standard 
of living; it is a budget based upon actual living expenditure records of typical 
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wage-earner families. The index measures price changes only. Increases in — 


quantities consumed are not taken into account. Items that have gone up a 
great deal in price, as have many articles of food and clothing, are averaged 


with articles that have not gone up so much, such as rent and electric light — 


and carfare. But the correct amount of importance is given to each of 
these items. The weights to be attached to them were determined by a very 
careful study of urban wage-earner family expenditures, undertaken in 1938. 


Quality deterioration is carefuily watched by a full-time staff of field 
representatives who report their findings regularly. If an article now lasts 


only half as long but costs just as much as heretofore, this is counted as a 


doubling of price. Articles in short supply, especially those in the lower price 
ranges which have disappeared entirely, are similarly accounted for. For 


example, if a set of dishes which formerly cost $6.95 is now unobtainable, — 


the field representatives obtain the next cheapest price, say $8.95, and this is 
counted as a price increase and given its due representation in the index. 


One hundred and fifty of the most important articles of consumption are 4 


priced each month. Each one is priced in several cities (from 10 to more 


than 60 cities in the case of foods), and in several stores in each city so that 
more than 60,000 individual quotations enter into the calculations. Although | 


a considerable proportion of these quotations is collected directly by field 


representatives a careful check of all price records is made after reports are ~ 


received in the main office and before the tabulation stage of index calculatio 
is reached. 
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Index Numbers of Living Costs, 1939-47, and by Months, 1948 
(Av. 1935-39 = 100) 


Fuel Home 
Year and Month Food Rent and Clothing | Furnish- | Sundries Total 
Light ings 

LOS sn een i LOOO 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-5 
BUS YANG yaa Peas Sc, BOONES 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102:3 105-6 
1941 A seeeerecl mare Sw ova E 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 111-7 
1942 ak Bp 12D 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 117-0 
LQ AES oii RoI N x aR he 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 118-4 
LOA A etna oan brats 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 118-9 
1945 Teicher 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 119-5 
19468. $5) SIS se 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 123-6 
1947... ited 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 D355 
1948— 

JAMVALYae esse ola NOD 2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 148 -3 
Bebrularve. 2). he 186-1 119-9 120-1 165-1 159-9 122-8 150-1 
Mine hie care ste 1: 815/50) 119-9 121-0 169-9 161-2 122-8 150:°8 
Aprils vanes AY. 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 151-6 
kanal shes an AACN 191-2 120-9 TDs, 173-6 161-9 122-9 153-3 
TATA ay Wena \ nats k 193-9 120-9 124-3 174-8 162-0 122-7 154-3 
Alsat cet Aarts ae 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 123-1 156-9 
AUSIStperceter. ie O20 120-9 127-7 175-9 161-4 123-4 157-5 
September...... 203 -9 121-0 128-5 179-9 164-2 124-4 158-9 
Octobers.s 385; 205 -4 121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 159-6 
~November...... 204-7 121-0 129-0 181°5 166-0 124-6 159-6 
December....... 202-0 121-7 129-1 181-5 166-2 124-6 158-9 


C.N.R. freight-loading platform at Edmonton, Alta. 


Canadian-built motor coaches being loaded by floating crane into a cargo vessel for 
shipment to South Africa. 


Foreign Trade 
International Payments 


ne dollar value of Canadian foreign trade in 1947 
was the highest of any year in history, with exports aggregating $2,812,000,000 
and imports $2,574,000,000. In assessing the reasons for the increase com- 
pared with recent years, it must be remembered that both exports and imports 
are valued in terms of current dollars. It is difficult to measure accurately 
changes in physical volume of trade, but a large part of the change from the 
peak war years was due to rising prices. Compared with the years before 
_ the War, however, there was a substantial increase in volume which, coupled 
with the high post-war level of prices, resulted in a dollar value of trade in 
1947 about three and one-half times that prevailing in 1938. 


A preliminary survey of export and import price movements suggests 
that there has been no pronounced change in Canada’s terms of trade over 
the past decade. In other words, both exports and imports have shown 
roughly the same increase in price, with 1947 average prices on the order of 
100 p.c. higher than in 1935-39. A comparison of 1947 with 1946 shows some 
divergence between the two, with imports in 1947 approximately 20 p.c. 
higher than in 1946 and exports up about 16 p.c. 


: Taking these price assumptions into account, it is evident that imports 

have shown a considerably greater increase in physical volume than exports. 
The dollar value of imports in 1947 was slightly less than four times the 
average value in 1935-39, whereas exports were only a little more than three 
times as great as in the pre-war period. 


In a number of respects Canadian foreign trade in 1948 was conducted 
under conditions markedly different from those prevailing in 1947. While the 
agreements concluded at Geneva for reduction of tariffs between Canada and 
- 17 other countries became operative in January, 1948, their effects were largely 
_ overshadowed by other developments. Emergency exchange measures adopted 
in November, 1947, significantly influenced the nature of Canada’s trade with 
the United States, while restrictions imposed by other nations short of hard 
currencies affected in turn the pattern of Canada’s overseas commerce. 
In contrast to 1947, Canadian governmental credits in the later months of 
1948 played a relatively unimportant part in the financing of exports and 
there was an improvement in Canada’s United States dollar position. 


The substantial improvement in Canada’s adverse balance of trade with 
the United States during the first seven months of 1948 was achieved mainly 
_by a 35 p.c. increase in exports to that country, and was dependent to a much 
_ less extent on reduction of imports which were down by only 10 p.c. During 
_ the seven-month period, the adverse trading balance was reduced from 
~ $573,000,000 in 1947 to $257,000,000 in 1948. Principal items contributing 
be to the higher export values were lumber, newsprint, wood-pulp and pulpwood, 
_ base metals, agricultural implements and cattle. On the import side, restric- 
_ tions sharply curtailed receipts of fibres and textiles, fresh fruits and vegetables, 
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A 7,500-ton ship 
under construction 
at Montreal for 
the Brazilian 
Government, 


automobiles, household electrical appliances and luxury articles. On the 
other hand, imports of an essential nature such as coal, petroleum and heavy 
machinery were in significantly higher figures, reflecting both price factors 
and the effects of high levels of industrial activity and new capital expansion 
in this country. - 


Imports, Exports and Total Trade of Canada, 1926-48 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Exports Kaw i atc j 
we ota mports (— 
Year Imports Domestic | Foreign Total Trade Exports (+) 
Produce | Produce te 
LLOQ GE he i se 1,008-3 1,261-2 15-4 1,276-6 2,284-9 + 268-3 
1,92 FEPrNee et shale 1,087-1 1,210-6 20-4 1,231-0 D2 SES ert + 143-9 
AOD Sac aes tae 22223 1,339-4 24-4 1,363:°8 2,586-1 + 141-5 
LOD Oces ENN aeeave ites 1,299-0 1,152-4 25-9 ASSAY Rajas: 2,477°3 — 120-7 
1930 sore Oe sore eS 1,008-5 863-7 19-4 883-1 1,891-6 — 125-4 
EO ba ee 628-1 587-7 11-9 599-6 1,227-7 =" 285 . 
LOS 2 ies shaiaroris 452-6 489-9 8-0 497-9 950:5 + 45-3 
TOSSA ay ah omer cats 401-2 529°5 6:0 535-5 936-7 134-3 
LOGAN inne yee 513-5 649-3 7-0 656-3 1,169-8 + 142-8 . 
TOSS cmc MC AREY 550-3 725-0 12-9 737-9 1,288-2 + 187-6 | 
LOS Gi Asters 635-2 937-8 12-7 950-5 1,585-7 + 315-3 or] 
NO Sida srapele oars sas 808 -9 997-4 14-7 1 Od2 = 14- 1,821-0 + 203-2 | 
TOSS coer We oi 677-5 837-6 11-1 848-7 1,526-2 + 171-2 
POSO eos ae ete 7 alee. 924-9 11-0 935-9 1,687-0 + 184-8 
LOAO ia terete sere 1,082-0 1,178-9 14-3 1,193-2 YRAIE {VSP + 111-2 | 
VOE Fee Kee eae 1,448-8 1,621-0 19-5 1,640-5 3,089-3 + 191-7 
O42 ee othe 1,644-2 2,363-8 DAne 7, 2,385:-5 4,029:7 + 741-3 
NOMS Riese Shee thes 1,735-1 2,971-5 29°8 3,001 -3 4,736-4 +1,266-2 | 
1944 Mire sie wae 1,758-9 3,440-0 43-1 3,483-1 5,242-0 +1,724-2 
1 AS Po COG ee tes 1,585-8 3,218-3 49-1 3,267-4 4,853-2 +1,681-6 
LOS G RPA oe 1,927-3 Die y WAGYS 27-0 2,339-2 4,26060:4 + 411-9 
LOAF mr ye ecy Mee, ce 2° 51329 2,774:9 36-9 2,811-8 5 ,385:-7 + 237-9 
1948 (7 months).} 1,495-+2 1,651-0 21-4 1,672-4 3,167-6 + 177-2 
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| : Exports 


In considering the geographical alignment of Canadian export trade 
during 1947, there are few changes of consequence to report. The United 
States and the United Kingdom continued in their traditional roles as principal 
_ foreign buyers of Canadian products, although not to the same degree as 
before the War. In 1947, they accounted for over 64 p.c. of Canada’s total 
| exports. Of this total 37 p.c. went to the United States and 27 p.c. to the 
United Kingdom, compared with 41 p.c. and 36 p.c., respectively, in 1939. 
Of the remaining exports in 1947, 15 p.c. went to Commonwealth countries, 
with the Union of South Africa, Australia, Newfoundland, India and New 
- Zealand the principal markets in this Commonwealth area. France, Nether- 
_. lands, Belgium, Italy, China, Argentina and Brazil were other important 
_ buyers of Canadian products. 


Exports to the United States were valued at $1,034,000,000, approxi- 
mately 16 p.c. higher than in 1946. Nearly 60 p.c. of these exports consisted 
of forest products, with newsprint, at $292,000,000, the largest single item. 
Exports to the United Kingdom were valued at $751,000,000, 26 p.c. higher 

_than the corresponding figure for 1946. Food products were the. largest 
single item, being valued in excess of 60 p.c. of total exports. 


No pronounced changes were shown in the structure of commodity 
exports and primary products continued to dominate the list. Canadian 
exports have in the past tended to be concentrated in a few important items, 
rather than to show the diversification that prevails in the exports of the 
- United States. This pattern was unchanged in 1947 and, in fact, total 
exports of the five principal products—newsprint, wheat, lumber, flour and 
— wood-pulp—formed approximately 43 p.c. in dollar value of total export 
trade, compared with 38 p.c. in 1946 and 33 p.c. in 1938. This dominance 
of primary products is also evidenced in the next six items in order of import- 
ance—meats; fish; automobiles and trucks; aluminum; nickel and copper. 
These items formed 16 p.c. of total exports in 1947, although only the third 
can be considered fully manufactured in the same sense as a telephone, clock 


or an electric motor. While Canada in recent years has made great strides 
f 
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as an industrial nation, the trend toward greater industrial production has — 
not been reflected in a proportionate increase in the manufactured content 
of her export trade. , | 

During the first seven months of 1948, the increase in the value of 
Canadian exports to the United States more than counterbalanced the con- 
traction of markets elsewhere. Exports to the United States during this 
period increased from $564,000,000 in 1947 to $765,000,000 in 1948. Exports 
to the United Kingdom showed little change in value at $416,000,000 in 
the 1948 period compared with $422,000,000 in 1947. _The composition of 
exports to the United Kingdom altered significantly, higher exports of meats 
and base-metals offsetting reduced shipments of wheat, tobacco, oats, apples 
and potatoes. Exports to other British countries during the period under 
review decreased from $234,000,000 to $176,000,000, with the largest decreases 
showing in exports to Australia, the West Indies, New Zealand, India and 
Eire. Exports to Latin America were slightly lower in 1948, increased 
shipments to Brazil, Cuba and Mexico being more than offset by decreases 
to Argentina, Colombia and Peru. Shipments to Europe declined from 
$210,000,000 to $177,000,000 principally in exports to Belgium, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Poland, the Soviet Union and Sweden, although shipments to 
France, Germany, Greece and Switzerland were higher than in 1947. 

Purchases in Canada under the European Recovery Program have, to 
some extent, acted as a counterbalance to the reduction in shipments due to 
the restriction or exhaustion of Canadian credits to overseas countries. 


Exports, by Stage of Production, 1926-47 


(Values in Millions of Dollars) 


Raw Partly Fully or Chiefly 
Materials ‘Manufactured Manufactured 
salah ee ee ae ee ee Total 
EC. of PCS of Pi Grof Value 
Value Total Value Total Value Total 
Exports Exports ’ Exports 

1926 594 46-1 189 14-7 506 39-2 1,289 
1927 572 45-9 183 14-7 490 39-4 1,245 
1928 ulfat 46-9 189 15-5 459 37-6 1,219 
1929 649 48-0 195 14-5 507 37°5 1,351 
1930 395 36-4 213 19-6 478 44-0 1,086 
1931 295 37°8 134 17-2 352 45-0 782 
1932. 213 37-8 87 15-4 264 46:8 563 
1933 201 42-7 67 14-2 203 43-1 470 
1934 209 36-2 124 21-5 244 42-3 577 
1935 234 35-7 137 20:8 285 43-5 656 
1936 259 34-1 178 23-3 324 42-6 761 
1937 374 38-2 220 22-5 384 39-3 978 
1938 277 28-4 269 27-5 430 44-1 977 
1939 231 27-8 221 26-6 379 45-6 831 
19391 274 29-6 247 26-7 404 43-7 925 
1940 261 22-1 337 28-6 581 49-3 1,179 
1941 322 19-9 427 26:3 872 53°8 1,621 
1942 3 300 12-7 488 20-6 1,577 66-7 2,364 
1943 : 519 17-5 498 16-7 1,955 65:8 2,971 
1944 764 2212 488 14-2 2,188 63-6 3,440 
1945 858 26:7 536 16:6 1,824 56:7 3,218 
1946 603 26-1 512 22-1 1,197 51-8 2,312 
1947 645 23-3 722 26:0 1,408 50:7 2.715 


1 Figures for 1926 to 1939 are for the years ended Mar. 31; those for 1939 to 1947 are for 
calendar years. : 
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| Grading and crating certified seed pofatoes, Lulu Island, B.C. Canadian seed potatoes 
: from the Maritimes and British Columbia are in great demand outside the country. 
| Exports valued at $6,500,000 in 1947 went mainly to the United States and to 
| Argentina and other South American countries. 
} 


Exports, by Leading Countries, 1939 and 1946-48 


Note.—Countries with exports of over $5,000,000 in 1947 are arranged in order of 


importance. 
(Thousands of Dollars) 
1948 
Country 1939 1946 1947 (Seven 

-Months) 
Writed States 4 Vin, (eee es Sl ee OOU Ook 887,941 1,034, 226 764,979 
United Kingdom os 7 ta ee pie Res 328,099 597,506 751,198 415,709 
TRU ich OVE cane nae RINE ney one he te hc a BOT, - 6,973 74,380 81,058 Ae DSS 
British South Africa. ........ Ge eee 17,965 ~ 68,633 67,138 41,351 
HAUISEE ALA esate iecscud ance. eegnte g Dre Nees 32,029 38,194 60, 294 19,560 
Neétherlandsi: 2 Som eae USI) 33,883 55,940 24.171 
Newtoundland’s ss 322. Rises 8,506 38,228 55,085 28,592 
Belgium....... Mera ats mathe WRU On eames 7,201. 63 , 626 SD) S[k) 17,250 
Britishelndian Qos a sehen ea REE -5,166 49 ,046 42,947 15,940 
INewsZedlands sey nacre eae ce Rhee 11,954.21 16,110 37,386 10,332 
| Gerold Wise ster anges i, a oan matl oN As, Seer tier 2,234 *20,387 35,688 16,842 
Chinac nex PSPC aN Sea eo H ieee ned O30: 42,915 34,984 16,998 
PAT POTIEIMAS eo wt camer elnue We skate pba ae ee ek AL 14,039 31,697 11,413 
Brazile. re tina a VAR eAt een ner a IAT 4,407 24,602 31,660 16,301 
ATEN GaGiarc gees Bietetoag vas eRe ae elas a 43211 19,140 26,354 9,603 
Norway..... Pere ates UCI o etn Wee tas conan 10,904 T1932 67 20,320 13,144 
AIM AICA creer un eae ST 4,313 15,500 18,214 8,615 
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Exports, by leading Countries, 1939 and 19A6: ABZ ccnchided 


Baie 
(Thousands of Dollars) 
1948 
Country 1939 1946 1947 (Seven 
eee 

EDIRC vee Sk ee Nee Sea le to noes Lick 3,597 7,956 17,598 4,806 
SIWECER Sai aur hari ieee Seaham edo ere 4,284 9,133 17,461 5,478 
Poland he ir Bes ar rho 1,280 22.504 15,380 Shoe 
SwitzentanG oss tis iows cs ieee yrds: nooks 1,850 8,636 14,196 10,889 
@zechosloviakia ig otis Astana 181 9,871 13779 9,630 
Venez lela ites ace theta Ob ae ete alee eee 1,702 11,086 12,989 8,204 
WFO TCO wetter cae hens ota g senor cee oh ce tee eer Par: 3,004 10,536 P1704 9,278 
Boe British West Indies......... 1,608 8,341 11,280 5,683 
ey pt ise ok etc ai) Sere Renee Ur GWoker 369 15,086 10,922 3,769 
Piitiopine TSANGS eee aes oa hes 1,819 8,901 10,448 3,603 
Beith per Ua ayant ci Sa pe eats ini aes 1,586 7,109 10,273 5,340 
Golomilbtas setter os suey ake ek ances ave 1,781 8,930 9,950 S122 
Barbados. Ws cer a iile tere lee: 1,604 6,205 9,063 S22 : 
APA ESAS Nes cepts peer cece 53 ae Pare Re cet ois as 230 3,562 8,473 1,029 
Ghai oye OS Ca SRO cain 2) Saran 1,497 SE 270 7502 OF 2930 
BritishsNlalayar- hor. hee ae DET tow) 3,224 7,464 4,840 
Southern Rhodesia ti. swe mune: 15.136 3,284 7,369 1,491 
WAT ZOSIAVIAR pelts tacit eel sci ee 20 12,030 6,729 986 
dt re) hice hayes ean ae ata ay ae DARCAL Serna 382 4,671 6,705 1,199 
Germany. oe ere Ue SA ee ee 7,869 6,867 6,690 8,200 
ATOM 1 KiON Benkenstein oma b ern an valle keen 1,463 4,362 6,398 4,910 
RU ihesisnds East ladies: SAE reece en 1,057 6,833 5,807 4,194 
Gree esa veh ee pee ui To aT ea cba 271 9,738. 5,440 62575 
BEG dane eae fee Merce vet ee eee 1,369 3,805 5,108 2350) 

Totals, Above 41 Countries.... 881,262 2,221,334 2,675,663 1,598,887 

Grand Totals, Domestic ! 

EXpPOrts: PGs. eee ec ee 924,926 2,312,215 2,774,902 | 1,650,983 bY 

Commonwealth Countries......... 430,806 904,701 1,168,501 592,158 
HOrel em: Countess. sees hata. 494,120 1,407,514 1,606,401 1,058,825 
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Principal Exports, 1939 and 1946-48 
Note.—Commodities arranged according to value in 1947. 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


1948 
Commodity 1939 1946 1947 (Seven 
Months) 
INGWSDEIIMLE DADCEa.1c vee she Sete 115,686 265,865 342,293 209,182 
WV VEITOAUE char oar are ayURd dearer s URN) ode Wi 109,051 250,306 265,200 118,727 
Planks tand i boardsi i cc.tiiea ts seas 48 ,829 1255394 208,375 1ti355 
WV A LOD Tans testers oe Shee ae 16,378 126,733 196,578 69,900 
VWVOOG=S DI pe leach tae: Rintaid cee s 31,001 — 114,021 177, 803 123,398.» 
NECA Shae ett ORCS Se PN Ueaer sbalete ele 37,445 128,936 102,857 80, 366 
TEVA TE Ais eats Ma ede cy aa ee Gare 2 SS QT Pa? 86,486 82,359 48,879 
Automobiles and trucks........ fs 22 551. 57,194 71,497 247551 
AT Umm Winn eter Ryn Met ce eG 25,684 56,030 63,956 61,444 
Jats co) BEG ahr oe ae Bet pera rer a aR a eR 57,934 55,205 60,443 42,991 
BAG OD PCI aio sti. Mae Rea yA A alk Oe 40 , 232 37,005 59,298 43,678 
Farm implements and machinery... 6,975 28,662 42,238 42,735 
Machinery, except farm........... 10,873 15:,535 41,022 233292 
FE isis Ge liye A Sea ee OR AS CO SH. 26,772 36,967 23,930 
Pialiawoodtanth ttre the ae onede! oeecay es 11,901 28,731 34,529 21,962 
Mertilizers, chemicals on i aycatesise0e 9,179 32,108 34,386 | 20,992 
Rubber and manufactures......... L5S7 6.7 22 47 BO UADS 19,277 
INSDESEOS Syd MRA seus chika Gara ie wih eet 14,365 24,481 32,969 22,648 
BY Claes Mea Seton saat aan Cea tuergicy a sns Say rai 2,045 8,904 31,938 1A 630 
APO AC irs ane tr eee his ANI AMY SL uaaan tes 9,850 16, 846 30,945 16,049 
EATS Oca oes cepa ienea tor Gee Meee 9,922 27,769 30,193 19,740 
RASWVAEULE Sars mits chee Bh acre de NIRA Pa la cs 14,130 30,928 28,036 16,511 
Shipssandevessels eval cts tie laine ee 486 18,822 25 F224 35,923 
Ferro-alloys, pigs, ingots, iron...... 5,168 12,813 25,625 15,912 
WW ISK OY: eis eee ea ites Bel AOTC amare oe 7,914 29,650 23,746 13,350 
SHIMGHeS EWOO dios onl wiokya hes hee Sepa 3295 11.29% 20,254 adie 
Enginesand boilersis 276... 3) ake 259 28,764 20,198 5,033 
IATtOMrO pile: Pantset ch he tee ies 2,992 21 ATO 20,142 9,278 
Blectrical apparatus. . 8 Sue ai. oi ke 3,229 20,939 19,135 10,235 
Veneers and plywoods.............. 1,609 12,026 18,499 9,247 
OEE La rae de es mt ee Cn ene 15,353 18,015 14,980 C5543 
WPOCA TOSS CAN Ses a ee ee atin ean ee DSTO 6,932 14,811 4,587 
PMIDAST VIS chat n ony conti sis sk eas eae antes 4,568 12,182 14,636 7,538 
-Vehicles, other than automobiles 
ANG Cruclgacirs oak a Sues gale ee 407 BS iss 14,628 10,883 
Wiieegesa pin oferta usa ee Mla Rcfests 12,249 21,948 -14,162 1,749 
INE pEOCESSEG Maa rota eine See a 3,295 10,677 13,581 6,498 
Leather, unmanufactured.......... 6,856 7,656 12,919 6,189 
Tobacco, unmanufactured..... eee 10,182 5,892. 4 12,601 5,985 
OV AGS ae, at get a nee laa eo As 4,142 23,108 12,389 6,422 
Imports 


Total imports in 1947 were at an all-time high in dollar value and although 
price increases had a considerable effect on this increase in value, there is no 
- doubt that the physical volume of imports was also at a record high. At 
_ $2,574,000,000, imports were 34 p.c. above the corresponding figure for 1946. 
Of Canada’s total imports in 1947, the United States supplied $1,975,000,000, 
or 77 p.c. of the total. These United States imports represented a 41 p.c. 
increase over the preceding year in value and, assuming a price increase of 
about 20 p.c., approximately 15 p.c. in physical volume. 

Imports from the United Kingdom were valued at $189,000,000, or 
7 p.c. of the total, that country being the second most important source of 
E foreign products bought by Canadians. Other Commonwealth countries 
supplied 6 p.c. of Canadian imports and Latin America 6 p.c. 


» 


‘ There were few significant changes in the commodity structure of 
Canadian imports in 1947 over the preceding year, although manufactured 
goods and machinery showed a greater proportionate increase than fuels, 
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primary materials and foodstuffs. However, a brief survey of Canadian 
imports during the first seven months of 1948 reveals certain changes in the 
pattern of trade, both as to composition and country distribution. These 
changes are no doubt reflections of emergency exchange measures, the Geneva 
agreements and the general dislocation of international trade. Total imports 
held the same level amounting to $1,495,000,000 during the first seven months 
of 1948 as compared with $1,484,000,000 during the comparable period of 
1947. Imports from the United States were curtailed to some extent, falling 
from a value of $1,150,000,000 in the 1947 period to $1,034,000,000 in 1948. 
The effects of prohibitions and import quotas are shown in large reductions 


The Canadian International Trade Fair, the 
first of its kind to be held in North 
America, took place at Toronto, May 31 
to June 12, 1948, sponsored by the 
Canadian Government. The products of 
1,500 exhibitors from 32 countries were 
on display and for two weeks business men 
from every quarter of the globe mingled 
fo establish closer trade relationships 
with one another. The conduct of this Fair, 
now planned as an annual event, demon- 
strated Canada’s eagerness to stimulate 

world trade and to claim a share in it. 


of imports of commodities such as fresh fruits and vegetables, cotton fabrics 
and automobiles, partly counterbalanced by increased imports of coal, 
petroleum, tractors and other industrial machinery. 


On the other hand, imports from the United Kingdom during the same 
period rose from $102,000,000 in 1947 to $169,000,000 in 1948, an increase 
of over 65 p.c. in the movement of British goods to Canada. Chief con- 
tributors to this improvement have been raw wool, woollen and cotton fabrics, 
automobiles, china and glass. Imports from other countries also showed 
some increases, the largest of which was in shipments from Latin America. 
This group of countries supplied goods to the value of $128,000,000 in 1948 
as against a value of $83,000,000 in 1947. The most important increases 
were shown in imports of crude petroleum from Venezuela, coffee from Brazil, 
raw cotton from Mexico and raw sugar from the Dominican Republic. 


Imports, by Leading Countries, 1939 and 1946-48 


Notre.—Countries with imports of over $3,000,000 in 1947 are arranged in order of 
importance. 
(Thousands of Dollars) 


|! 1948 
Country 1939 1946 1947 (Seven 

Months) 

WATECR US Latese, «ota shen Pa 496,898 1,405 , 297 1,974,679 1,033 , 966 
United: kam sdOms re nck eas eka 114,007 201,433 189,370 168,508 
WAS TGIATIS CT SAS See hay i inners ee 1,943 26,886 46 , 688 53,015 
iByostw stata & aVoh eee ws <ooratton eehare ue et at 9,808 Dh Silek 42,250 23,671 
CU ae eae ae se Se a ae ae Ca fe 889 13,228 WE {pon 12,116 
PNSHERS Th Bhi Mee ee ea Meme ioe bt WA Tae 4,406 14,372 17,961 5,104 
IND@RCOnisice eee ah hae ree ae ao 479 14,610 16,980 19 ,632 
BEipishaVialayad ot cto sniy tile aes oes ane 13,145 5,871 16,908 11,350 
PARIS Bigel iii em  ih ubrite Nt 11,269 19,754 14,222 11,018 
BS 270 lis UO ot ea a ae le 1,111 14,018 13,888 12,001 
BMItIShy Glan aah se noses te aes 6,891 12,187 12:,357 7,938 
SWitZerlanade antec cto tes 6 Gere cee 3,459 11,149 11,941 4,193 
Ceylon ci eek hee ee a sties 3,562 3,745 11,653 6,256 
New 2 ealaitds tas nan occcautactiacpiers ies 4,266 11,956 10,831 6,812 
LOU Ieee ado eee ye ae Mees, G hate ee 6,778 4,429 10,120 fl 2LO 
Giratemalaicd se ar eee al eg 164 2,928 9,488 5,242 
Newroundlandsc.: 2. 2neuse sts eee ul: 1,995 9,268 9,427 4,668 
Colombiale aah kee OS ihe 5,437 9,708 9,197 . 4,836 
| SUS ee WV Sy Set Ree Mer Fe ACs ae es OR 6,027 4,610 85755 6,408 
Netherlands West Indies.......... 270 3,186 8,647 4,417 
Pominican Republics... oe. i 16 Upay 8,186 7,976 
Philippine:Islandss sess gs oa 451 2,058 8,063 5,669 
Barbados apes chee aha eee ah aan ret 3,874 5,548 TTA6 4,010 
British Masts Africae fon eee 2,626 3,603 7,683 5,898 
ROE (IAS ecto ye hus Soe era a tie ciateharsitshice 17 15,573 6,999 3,066 
GolduCoaste! fn Weta ieee ets 251 5,381 6,493 6,822 
BAIT Carp eet ae: cor sc welintegNtors sauahe ae 4,357 10,484 6,371 5,266 
PrInId ada ac steics ok sais soles eae 2,668 4,137 5,654 5,139 
UNIOEWVAVs cos rch sues acetate, Satelats me heat 680 836 4,999 393 
British South Africa 2 oi) Se: 3,991 7,892 4,256 1,807 
RUDY ESIAMIAGE (risen soa/, opatrecees’ ensue sons Dh STATE 3,123: 4,178 2,685 
IN oe ite oc ee MN RE ST A 2,354 2,704 835 872 3,849 
Czechoslovak tassios spotchelel oaloieieze 191 964 3,645 2,505 
Wetherlattds Vio h sc ofc oe eae ees 3,795 2,497 3,530 2,484 
SRCCLO I a cel enprant Spade Maia RNR Bs ns BoC Sah oe 2,289 3,681 3,184 1,709 
SPA eerie cs aac wee Ay ene eae 663 4,484 3,003 1,595 
Totals, Above 36 Countries.... 723,804 1,896,604 2,547,005~ 1,469,234 
Grand Totals, Imports........ 751,055 1,927,279 2,573,944 1,495,175 
Commonwealth Countries.......... 188,900 340,501 354,394 278,082 


MoOLeron COUMETIES rss ccs! sy eetue ous 562,155 1,586,778 2,219,550 1,217,093 
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Principal Imports, 1939 and 1946-48 


Note.—Commodities arranged according to value in 1947. 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


1948 
Commodity 1939 1946 1947 (Seven 
Months) 
NWiaAGChiNeLy. 2.20.5 65h a Geers Saantoes 42,829 130,287 206,011 
(Oa NEE cele lets kor eers agetre ee 41,579 120,354 138,950 
Petrolkeani sCrudes cei eet ies be Beers 39,67) 89,547 128,827 
Farm implements and machinery... 20,917 68,352 105,405 
ATItOMODIES:DAPtS) s1.twrae ae ie ee 25,308 66,453 98,432 
Coptomiabrics ese ees Ge eee tema 10,935 54,153 82,573 
Rotling-mill products tees Les nace = 32,334 53,376 77,970 
Automobiles and trucks........... 15,674 31,702 69,540 
Mlectricaltapparattsiig asses eee TS 052, 47,788 68,773 
Cotton, raw and unmanufactured... 17,176 44,657 60,816 
Brtitselreshts o 9s ars cea Sas cae cee ee ae 15,384 69,587 51,703 
SULA Ol Pemoime veces ears elt 20,226 32,416 47,397 
Pneines andsbotlers: iu ussite 7,606 29,462 43,882 
Books and printed matter......... 15,152 30,737 31,934 
GG PAITIS RE Lis Nae er ett ee Rea ho OO 15,260 30,580 
Wool, raw and unmanufactured.... 10,587 29,825 30,070 
Woollen ta pricgi st ae ae 10,408 20554415 29,663 
Rubber and manufactures......... 16,116 20,079 28,730 
Glase anidvelasswanre site tee crs ccere 79145 23,258 28,626 
PACE La briGs peeve nde ire eases ee eae 4,014 14,474 25,854 
Ous;-vegetablecsss iakten ele we bam 9,415 15,062 25,632 
Gasoline serie es aay faites ec idee! 7,998 14,911 25,2522 
Clay-and clay, products: ?4e7<;. s.0:% 7,935 17,825 24,059 
ADOT eae ee Near a Rce Bis Lh eee nik cea oe es 8,654 18,834 23,027 
UT Fee Ra AP a SEL Sic as LSS 27,292 22,451 
IN TUES i ea cae Nakane to swleiie y Mo eee eyelets, 3,724 22,591 22,050 
ed Beye ios eR i aa re Sees RL 10,091 10,208 20,655 
Vegetables ireshiecs, to eo Pt a ns 6,151 25,748 18,978 
Scientific and educationa! equipment 4,762 13,820 18,359 
Stone anid products wo) acne ee pT OL2 14,676 18,357 
Wood manutacturedisys .0K sven, s 4,659 11,467 17,958 
COttOn VANS eile hone ees wae nee ke eae 35057 9,197 16,608 
Artificial silk fabrics: te cok okteiie as 2,024 9,833 16,145 
‘Tourists -punCchases chon ccscalsy siete 9,487 9,125 15,870 
SCIEMPMTC TESIN Size erases nhc eases wae eh 1,673 13,681 15,045 
Comee ss Ms ae Ars eneicaed etme shone 4,603 16,162 14,382 
dGRebikacpaa tm ae ti pemany phim eSioe pre 35,723 13,921 13,789 
Inorganic chemicals. sis s.c netee ce 9,364 12,563 130737 
Beverages, alcoholics .34.20% <4.) <a 6,540 12°, 994. VS AD. 
Stoves and heating apparatus...... 2eo32 10,462 13,647 
Beasts Syria Gaia ay Merah ae yas ane esas 4,662 9,437 13,441 
Coaloiltand-kerosenesi: casey s cn 6,518 2,280 12,448 
AICratt weit here Mee Oo erie 53550) 9,448 12,284 


Canadian Balance of International Payments — 


All of Canada’s commercial and financial transactions with other countries. 
are summarized in statements of the Canadian balance of payments. These 
statements focus attention upon the exchange and financial probiems arising 


hi 


out of Canadian trading relations with other countries. 


The geographical directions and the characteristic unbalance in the — 
flow of Canada’s international trade with different countries and currency — 
areas have led to distinct patterns of trade. Canadian exports are pre- 
dominantly to the Commonwealth countries and to other overseas countries, — 
and imports are mainly from the United States. Thus there is a customary lack — 
of balance in Canada’s trade with the United States vis-a-vis the United — 
Kingdom and Europe which did not in pre-war periods give rise to special 
problems of financing because surplus income from exports to overseas 
countries could be freely converted to cover Canadian purchases in the United ~ 
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S.S. ‘Canadian Constructor” loading sugar at Georgetown, British Guiana. Of 9,962,365 
cwt. of raw sugar imported by Canada in 1947, 1,408,929 cwt. was purchased from 
British Guiana. 


States. It did lead, however, to close relationships between the Canadian 
dollar and sterling and the United States dollar because of the normal depend- 
ence on sales of sterling to produce United States dollars to meet Canadian 
expenditures in the United States. 

Because of the commercial and financial problems arising from the 
unbalance in Canada’s accounts during the War and continuing in the post- 
war years, the Canadian balance of payments must be studied from three 
distinct angles: (1) the balance of payments between Canada and the sterling 
area (which covers all Commonwealth countries except Canada and Newfound- 
land and several foreign nations as well); (2) the balance of payments between 
Canada and the rest of the world with which Canada’s dealings are on a 
United States dollar. basis; and (3) that portion of export trade with other 
foreign nations which in recent years has been financed out of export credits 
or by other special means. 

After 1939, because Canada’s sterling income was no longer freely 
convertible into United States dollars, there was need for special methods of 
financing exports to Britain and for providing for exports and aiding in 
reconstruction during the transitional years in the case of many other allied 
nations whose economies were adversely affected by the War. Without 
the credits received from Canada for financing exports, these countries would 
have had insufficient current dollar resources to meet expenditures in Canada. 
During the War, Mutual Aid was the principal form of financing abnormal 
exports. Later, the loan of $1,250,000,000 to the United Kingdom and 
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Canada’s export credit program. under which export credits of $594, 500,000. 


were authorized became the principal special method of financing overseas. 


purchases in Canada. In addition, considerable amounts of exports from — 
Canada were financed out of Canada’s contribution to UNRRA. Because 
of these special arrangements, very large proportions of Canadian exports to 
overseas countries have been financed by the Canadian Government. 


In 1946, Canada had an excess of $454,000,000 of exports of goods ad | 
services to all countries over imports of goods and services. The credit 
balance from trade with all overseas countries amounted to $1,067,000,000, 
while the deficit with the United States was $613,000,000. Almost all of 
the credit balance with overseas countries was financed by loans and advances 
by the Canadian Government which, together with official contributions of - 
relief and aid, totalled about $954,000,000. Some decline in Canada’s 
official reserves occurred in 1946 after a period of years during which these © 
had been increasing. This decline was relatively small in comparison with — 
the large current deficit that reappeared with the United States, chiefly 
because of the current surplus with all countries which was still substantial, 
and the existence of private capital inflows to Canada during 1946. ) 


However, in 1947, a large loss of $743,000,000 occurred in Canada’s 
_ official reserves and current account surplus was reduced to only $47,000,000. 
Although exports of goods and services continued to exceed imports by the 
amount of that current surplus there was no foreign exchange received from 
overseas exports financed by export credits amounting to $563,000;000. 
Further adding to the drain in reserves were net outflows of capital of 
$154,000,000, mainly for the redemption of Canadian securities owned abroad, 
and the gold subscription of $74,000,000 by Canada to the International 
Monetary: Fund. 


The reduction in Canada’s current account surplus in 1947 was chiefly 
the result of the sharp increase in the current deficit with the United States 
which grew from a previous record of $613,000,000 in 1946 to $1,138,000,000 
in 1947. The principal factor contributing to this increase was the expansion 
in current expenditures in the United States of about 30 p.c. during the year. 
This growth resulted from the high level of Canadian prosperity which 
created heavy demands for United States imports; the fact that capital 
investment, especially in industrial plants and equipment, had a particularly 
high United States dollar content; the building up of inventories from their 
low post-war level; and the rise in prices in the United States. 


There was no corresponding rise in exports to the United States in 1947 
since available productive capacity was either already largely allocated, as in 
the case of the forest products industries, or-increases in output were retarded 
by labour shortages or other obstacles to production, as in the case of gold. 


Expenditures for other current purposes increased as well. Accompany- 
ing the growth in the merchandise deficit were higher transportation costs 
due to a greater volume of imports and to higher freight rates in the United 
States. At the same time payments of dividends by Canadian companies 
to United States shareholders increased sharply. Likewise high Canadian 
incomes led to a further rise in Canadian travel expenditures in the United 
States which were greater than the appreciable growth in the expenditures of 
United States tourists in Canada. Consequently net receipts on travel 
account were less than in 1946. 
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Canadian Holstein-Friesian heifer and calf in the auction ring at Kinnerton, Cheshire, 
England. Imports of dairy cattle are assisting British farmers to increase output of 
dairy products. 


Restrictions on Purchases from the United States, November, 1947.—It was | 
this extraordinary current deficit with the United States at a time when 
receipts of convertible exchange from other countries were limited that led 
to the Canadian shortage of United States dollars and the necessity of reducing 
expenditures of United States exchange. The measures introduced by the 
Canadian Government in November, 1947, because of the loss of official 
reserves were designed both to conserve the expenditures of United States 
dollars and to provide for increased receipts of dollars. The most extensive 
were the restrictions upon imports which took the form of prohibiting imports 
of a variety of consumer goods and other articles, and a reduction in the volume 
of imports of a variety of other commodities which were placed under quota. 
At the same time restrictions upon pleasure travel involving expenditures of 
United States dollars were reimposed and arrangements for a credit to the 
Canadian Government from the Export-Import Bank of Washington were 
announced. 
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Appreciable improvements took place in Canada’s official reserves 
following the introduction of these remedial measures. During the first 
half of 1948, in comparison with the same period of 1947, there was some 
increase in the surplus of exports from Canada to all countries along with a 
substantial reduction in the commodity deficit with the United States due 
to increased exports to that country combined with a reduction in imports.. 
But this favourable trend in the trade balance with the United States was 
not repeated in the trade trends with other countries. Although exports 
to the United Kingdom in the first half of 1948 showed some small increase 
over the same period of 1947 imports from that country were much heavier, 
partly due to the effects of Government policies. But there was a marked 
deterioration in Canada’s export balances with other Commonwealth countries 
chiefly due to the reintroduction of import restrictions in the sterling area. 
There was also some decline in exports to other foreign countries including 
Latin Ameri¢€a and Europe, accompanied by increases in imports from Latin 
America. An important change in the financial background in 1948 con- 
tributing to the improvement in Canada’s position was the reduced volume 
of exports financed by the Canadian loan to the United Kingdom and by 
export credits to other countries. Another financial development was the 
placing of a long-term loan of $150,000,000 with insurance companies in the 
United States by the Canadian Government in the summer of 1948. The 
proceeds of this loan were chiefly employed for repaying amounts drawn under 
the credit from the Export-Import Bank earlier in the year. 


Tourists debarking from a steamship at Victoria harbour, B.C. 
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Tourist Trade 


The international tourist trade was of more benefit to the Canadian 
economy in 1948 than it was in the previous year because of the larger net 
receipts from United States tourists. In both years foreign travellers entered 
Canada in record-breaking volume, but official restrictions passed by the 
Government in November, 1947,-as part of its dollar conservation program, 
reduced the number of Canadian visits to the United States in 1948 and had 


_a moderating effect on Canadian expenditures in that country. In each of the 


years 1944, 1945 and 1946, net credits accruing to Canada from the inter- 
national tourist trade exceeded those of the year before. Although in each of 
these years Canadian disbursements in other countries increased over the pre- 
ceding year, receipts from foreign travellers increased at a faster rate. The year 
1947 brought a reversal of this trend with a greater gain in debits than in 
credits. But in 1948 the regulations on pleasure travel involving United 
States dollars brought a return to the former trend of rising annual net credits. 


The Canadian exchange restrictions limited in general the amount of 
United States dollars which a Canadian resident was permitted to use for 
pleasure travel to $150 per year. Expenditures of reasonable amounts of 
United States dollars for business and other necessary travel were allowed, 
as well as reasonable expenditures for all types of travel in the sterling area. 
The rationing of United States dollars for pleasure travel, being on an annual 
basis, did not have a uniformly restrictive effect in every month of the year. 
Much of the luxury spending in Florida and other southern States during the 
winter was cut off, although many people were able to go south because of 
health or age. Many travellers saved their annual allotment of United 
States dollars until the summer months. As an illustration, the number of 
Canadian automobiles returning from visits to the United States lasting 
24 hours or longer showed a decrease from the year before of less than 3 p.c. 
in July and August, compared to a drop of 34 p.c. in April. Purchases of 
foreign merchandise declared to the Canadian Customs by returning Canadians 
were drastically reduced by prohibitions which eliminated virtually MELE 
the tourist had been in the habit of buying. 


The number of travellers entering Canada from the United States by 
automobile in 1948 was greater than in any previous year, the number of 
vehicles entering on customs permits being close to 1,800,000 as compared 
with 1,664,000 in 1947. The decline in the number of entries by train, which 
commenced in 1946, was continued in both 1947 and 1948, The volume of 
traffic entering by bus, boat, and aircraft showed less change from the previous 
year than was shown by: automobile and train traffic. Expenditures of 
foreign travellers were higher in 1948 than in 1947 but the increase was less 
than proportionate to the rise in the cost of living in Canada. Early in the 
year the United States Government passed regulations increasing from $100 
to $400 the value of duty-free purchases which might be imported into the 
United States by returning residents who had remained out of the country 
for periods of 12 days or more. The change did not have any marked effect 
in raising the average expenditure of United States travellers in Canada. 
The greatest rise was shown by travellers remaining in Canada for 48 hours 
or less, due no doubt to increased purchases of foodstuffs and other com- 
modities which were in greater supply or were attractively priced in Canadian 
border communities. 
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A pepuler fishing spot on the Rideau River, Ontario 


Canadian travel to the United States in 1948 decreased both in volume 
of traffic and in rate of spending, while overseas travel, both by non- 
residents and residents, extended the substantial gains made in 1946 and 1947. 
Better transportation facilities, both water and air, contributed to a greater 
proportionate increase in traffic from overseas countries than from the United 
States. Unhampered by restrictions on currency, Canadians travelled to 
the United Kingdom and the West Indies in ever-increasing numbers. 


The balance of payments on travel account between Canada and all 
countries for the years 1938-47 is given in the following statement. Data 
for 1948 are not yet complete. 


Credits Debits Net 

Year pier Seok & 
(Millions of Dollars) 

USK be BAIA Ae aay tee ks Vee ee A ea Ate SU Re eR 149 86 +63 
LOS ere eens aeeteyaaca ae teleteen sandcee BT Sah Mate ma etete 149 81 +68 
LO AON atte eaters oh ons ae eae ole Lab whee es Saha 104 43 +61 
LOAN ao ie Be Ara Seite eae teat a aati’ ol aha te tee 111 21 +90 
LOAD sion teratuentc a3 ARSE aa ete a CRRA Rigi 81 26 +55 
NOE Sie aaa ei Loa Paseg al eat alae Ns lormeaveho negate 88 36 +52 
TAA core Wray Ee org Sekt Salar ee RR ee 119 58 +61 
NOES Cea Ritotee are, AS ek hatte Peet ohh ae NN 165 83 +82 
TOA O ries eenON daareas. sl Sais Membre tanetcnevetaaee 2a 135 +86 
NE fee ge Sha UR geese Ley Pee a eM ese MRE ee ks 245 167 +78 
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An analysis of expenditures of travellers between Canada and the United 
States, classified by means of travel, illustrates the recovery from the effects 
of wartime restrictions. 


. Means of Travel 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 
EXPENDITURES IN CANADA OF 
TRAVELLERS FROM U.S.— 


Automobiles ala ees nes 2OSO 17-0 24-4 56-9 98-0 122 
TRE U [Rie Ta ens cog ara a caaani aera re PEO 49-0 67:2 64°3 61-4. 55-9 
BOATS Asia a wares eee Tae 4-0 6:0 7-9 13-0 17-3 21-8 
ARN LOWEN DUS isis ten areca 6-0 5-0 6-3 12-9 15-8 16-9 
PNG Leh ee hae ga tLe Ma eh Cae ie a 3-0 3-0 3-2 5-6 10-3 13-1 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, 
UCR) Viera ane nO eA ene eae were 8-0 7:0 7°5 10-6 13-3 14-8 
TOTALS eh ope tein sahara Weed OO) 87-0 116-6 163-3 216-1 234-7 
EXPENDITURES IN U.S, OF 
TRAVELLERS FROM CANADA— 
Automobiles ee es ose ace 2-6 1-9 3:8 7:5 21-7 32-6 
4 Rail) Foe yee oe i 13 9-22 0 3S SPE 3904 40: OE 85259 
BS Oa Dir arte cial Oia sacar etal ake shecasees 0:5 0:7 1:1 1:8 3:2 4-1 
THOUGH: DISS az siete sere ecseces 2-6 3-2 8-7 17-0 28°5 34-6 
PAT RC TAT tie) racist vw sae rarerergre nee 1-1 1-2 2:4 4-1 8-8 9-0 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, ; 
UC) ee ict aca ocecole le brie ouoresenehes 3-7 4-7 7-9 11-0 18-1 19-8 
CE OTAUSS Hs oii ae wis ween eee Te 33-7 57-1 80-9 129-9 152-3 


Evening on Lake 
St. Louis, Quebec. 


Prospective home owners looking over the possibilities of a new. housing site. The year 1948 has recorded sub- 
stantial improvement in the general housing situation. The level of residential construction and the carryover 
of unfinished work at the close of the year were greater than for any year since the end of the War. 


Construction 


Oe. construction industry had not recovered from 
the depressed conditions of the early 1930’s when war production began to 
drain off materials and labour from peacetime projects. This was parti- 
cularly evident in residential construction. Increased personal incomes 
allowed many families to expand into separate or larger living quarters 
while at the same time marriage rates were high. Since the end of the War 
considerable progress has been made to alleviate the shortage of housing and 
in 1947, for the first. time in about ten years, the number of new dwelling 
units exceeded moderately the net increase in the number of households. 


* Government Assistance 


Since 1935, the Federal Government has administered legislation designed 
to assist in the financing and improvement of housing in Canada. There 
are three Acts of Parliament in effect at the present time under which it is 
possible to obtain help from the Federal Government for the purpose of 
building houses: the National Housing Act, 1944; the Farm Improvement 
Loans Act; and the Veterans’ Land Act. The first two are outlined below 
while the third is dealt with under Veterans Affairs, p. 91. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—To provide co- 
ordination in the housing field, the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
was incorporated by an Act of the Twentieth Parliament (December, 1945). 
Briefly, its purpose and functions are: (1) to administer the National Housing 
Act, 1944, and earlier housing legislation; (2) to provide facilities for the 
rediscounting of mortgages by lending institutions; and (3) to administer 
the Emergency Shelter Regulations. In January, 1947, the Corporation 
assumed supervision of the activities of Wartime Housing Limited, a Crown 
Company formed in February, 1941. In September, 1947, the Corporation 
also became responsible for the management of Housing Enterprises of 
Canada, Ltd., and its operating companies. Thus, by the end of 1947, most 
of the housing activities of the Federal Government were being administered 
by the Corporation. 


National Housing Act, 1944 


The National Housing Act, 1944, covers virtually the entire housing 
field. During 1947 amendments were made to the Act for the purpose 
of assisting individuals with moderate and low incomes to purchase homes, 
encouraging the construction of rental housing and assisting in the con- 
struction of rural housing. 


Joint Loans.—Loans are made jointly by the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation and approved lending institutions to prospective home 
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owners or to builders of houses for sale to occupants. Houses must be con- | 


structed according to sound, prescribed standards. Loans to purchasers 
of houses built under the Integrated Housing Plan or by builders for sale at 
a price approved in advance by the Corporation are based on the following 
percentages of lending value: 95 p.c. of the first $3,000, 85 p.c. of the next 
$3,000 and 70 p.c. of the remainder. In computing loans for the purchase 
of houses without a fixed sale price, the percentages are: 95 p.c. of the first 
$2,000, 85 p.c. of the next $2,000 and 70 p.c. of the remainder. Twenty-five 
per cent of the money borrowed is furnished by the Corporation; interest 
payable by the borrower is 43 p.c. per annum, calculated semi-annually. 
Term of the loan may be up to 30 years. Payments of principal, interest 
and taxes are made in monthly instalments comparable to rent. Joint loans 
may be made for rental-housing projects on much the same terms, except 
that the loan must not exceed 80 p.c. of the lending value and that the 
maximum term is 30 years. | 


In the first seven months of 1948, a total of 11,143 units were financed 
under the joint loans sections of the Act, involving $57,764,460 or an average 
loan per unit of $5,184. These figures compare with 6,792 units, involving 
$32,652,400, or an average loan of $4,807 per unit in the same period of 1947. 


Rental Housing.—To encourage the construction of rental housing, 
provision was made for depreciation for a period of ten years at double the 
rates normally allowed for income tax purposes, for approved types of dwellings 
comprising four or more family units. 


Limited Dividend Companies.—The Act provides for loans to limited 
dividend companies for the construction of low-rental housing. Such loans 
may be for 90 p.c. of the lending value of the project at an interest rate of 
3 p.c. per annum. Their period of amortization may be extended to 50 years. 
Life insurance companies under Federal jurisdiction are authorized to invest 
up to 5 p.c. of their Canadian assets in a low- or moderate-rental housing 
project, and are guaranteed a net return of 2} p.c. per annum on such invest- 
ments. During 1947 only one new project was approved; the high level of 
building costs has deterred the development of low-rental housing. 


Loans to Primary Producers.—The Corporation is authorized to 
make direct advances to mining, lumbering, logging and fishing companies 
in outlying areas to assist in providing homes for their employees. ' Loans 
are made to, or are guaranteed by, the company concerned; the term of the 
loan may be as long as 15 years, the rate of interest is 4 p.c. and the company 
cannot earn on its investment in the housing project more than 4 p.c. interest. 
The maximum loan is 80 p.c. of the lending value. 


Farm Loans.—Loans may be made on the following terms to assist 
in the construction of houses-on farms; (@) where a farm is clear of encum- 
brance, a loan will be the least of $5,000, the cost of building the house, or 
two-thirds of the appraised value of the farm; (0) where a farm is already 
mortgaged, a loan will be the least of $8,000, the aggregate of the cost of 
building the house and the amount necessary to discharge all encumbrances 
on the farm, or two-thirds of the appraised value of the farm. The rate of 
interest is 43 p.c.; the term of the loan up to 20 years. 
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Window detail of 
an experimental 
test house under 
construction by 
the National Re- 
search Council. 


Home Extension Loans.—Loans may be made by, banks or approved 
instalment credit agencies for home improvement and home extension 
purposes. These loans are intended to assist home owners to finance addi- 
tional dwelling units in existing houses. They bear interest at 5 p.c. The 
section dealing with home improvement loans has not been proclaimed 
owing to the shortage of building materials. 


Integrated Housing Plan.—This plan involves an agreement with 
a builder to build houses at a controlled sales price for veterans preference. 
The Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation gives priority assistance 
and undertakes to purchase houses not sold within six months of the com- 
pletion date. The provisions governing the size of the loan are the same as 
for joint loans. 


Research and Community Planning.—The research plans cover the 
fields of: economic and statistical inquiries; technical research in materials, 
equipment, standards, etc.; and design. In 1947, the National Research 
Council formed a Division of Building Research to undertake the major 
portion of actual technical and laboratory research work regarding building 
methods and materials. 


Slum Clearance.—Due to the extreme shortage of housing accommo- 
dation during 1947 slum clearance projects were not pressed. 
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Emergency Shelter Regulations.—This legislation is intended to 
assist municipalities in converting unoccupied houses, barracks, or other 
suitable buildings for the accommodation of families suffering actual distress 
or hardship through lack of shelter. By the end of 1947, 9,618 units were 
completed or were nearing completion. There are now very few suitable 
buildings available and activity in this field was greatly reduced in 1948. 


Land Assembly.—Because of the shortage of serviced land in almost 
every Canadian municipality, approved lending institutions are now enabled 
under the National Housing Act, but only with approval of the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, to purchase raw land to be used for 
housing development and to install the necessary services such as roads, 
sewers and water. The price of the land to the builder or home owner will 
be fixed to assure that the home owner receives full benefit of the economies 
effected by this method of land assembly. 


Farm Improvement Loans Act 


The Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944, is designed to provide short- 
term and intermediate-term credit to farmers. Under its provisions, the 
Federal Government authorizes the chartered banks of Canada to make 
loans over a three-year period and up to $250,000,000 under a 10 p.c. Govern- 
ment guarantee against loss. The maximum of an individual loan is $3,000, 
the interest rate is 5 p.c. simple interest, and the repayment periods are from 
one to ten years, depending upon the amount borrowed and the purpose for 
which the loan is obtained. The Act restricts loans to farmers. 


There are two broad aims behind this legislation, the first of which is 
the improvement and development of farms. Loans will be made for the 
installation of modern, labour-saving equipment, more and better live stock, 
and for other improvements necessary to maximum farm production. The 
second is the improvement of living conditions on farms, such as the provision 
of electrification, refrigeration, heating systems, water systems, and all those 
things that make for comfort and convenience in living and that do so much 
to eliminate drudgery for the farm housewife. 


There are seven’ classes of Farm Improvement Loans: (1) purchase 
of agricultural implements; (2) purchase of live stock; (3) purchase of agri- 
cultural equipment or installation of a farm electrical system; (4) alteration 
or improvement of a farm electrical system; (5) fencing or drainage; (6) 
construction, repair or alteration of, or addition to, farm buildings; and (7) 
general improvement or development of the farm. 


It was intended that this Act should remain in force for three years. 
During that period, which ended Feb. 29, 1948, 41,730 loans were made 
amounting to $33,638,575 and not a single claim was made by any bank under 
the guarantee. Because of the success of its operation, Parliament in 1948 
extended the life of the Act for another three years commencing Mar. 1, 1948. 


* Construction Statistics 


Housing.—It is estimated that 79,359 dwelling units were completed. 
during 1947, an increase of 12,044 over the total for 1946. This brings 
completions during the first three post-war years to almost 200,000 units. 
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During the first ten months of 1948, it is estimated that an additional 
58,402 dwelling units were completed and, at Oct. 31, there were 62,890 
units under construction. Completions over the last two months of 1948 
are expected to bring the total for the year to more than 80,000. 


Dwelling Units Built, by Type, 1945-48 


Type 1945 1946 1947 19481 
: No No. No No 
New Construction— 
One-family detached. 22... wisi... fon Selec: 32,681 50,457 58,883 47 ,646 
Two-tamiy detached c= ie hs eee oe 3,694 4,206 9,314 3,286 
IROWeOLenrace yO es es ice her ee 235 510 608 1,159 
Aparementontlatie. = eee ee cae ae 4,009 2,898 7,460 6,132 
Oth ehh teehee. eee eee ees 5 ee 1,166 2,504 81 179 
Tetals;. New Construction. 3s oo 5.1. nes 41,785 60,575 72,346 58, 402 
Conversions. ssa. eS Bila Re BSI oe a oe tA 5,982 6,740 7,013 2 
Grand “Fotals his ee, bes 47,767 67,315 79,359 2 
1 First ten months. 2 Not available. 


About 34 p.c. of the dwelling units completed in 1947 were in the 12 
major metropolitan areas containing about one-third of the population of 
Canada. 


Dwelling Units Built, by Metropolitan Areas, 1945-48 


Metropolitan Area 1945 1946 1947 19481 
No No No. No 

PMA Pa: op anes Fe eee ae Sa aor SoM ag tet tS eee 189 935 719 363 
SATE OMI s ons css cases seal reds EIS a ee esehac bias 163 413 HDi 109 
Quechee aii Bese dss ee Oh a 1,054 1,179 998 848 
Montreal oa iiicher (Sas Sees Ee Boe eh 4,788 3,956 6,853 6,592 
WN ORGUMEO san seek oat ty eo as ee ea oan ee RS eb ta Patel 3,533 4,447 4,257 3,438 
QCA Wa ee Ae A ar eg dee Jar DOP 1,497 1,608 1,418 989 
EVA rip E Ota ties teas ie eset ie ae ead a oie eee Le 613 689 1,481 1,069 
LEON AVG Kos al fm yes eh ae TEE 4 ne coe Cape emia | Salen anti 446 852 1,027 631 
WAR SOR ALE hes tetiad cashes es cteah at iets ot meters 747 814 876 498 
AVIS Coch hore aA Ue Lay 4 ihn k Miah oh SUSI Ah fk nm Pa 1,310 2,417 Soe 2,247 
Vancouver........ AL SIRES oe ER CH ORT eee 2,875 4,523 4,313 5,660 
WICEOPIO Se iota tit Reena coe nei ee ae et eye 650 964 1,046 1,039 
Totals, 12 Metropolitan Areas....... 17,865 22,797 27,083 23,483 


{ First ten months. 


All Construction.—The value of construction work performed during 
1947 at $1,256,535,677 showed a 44-7 p.c. increase over that for 1946. While 
the advance was accounted for to a great extent by an increase in the number 
of structures, engineering works, etc., undertaken, the increased costs of 
labour and material played a definite part in raising the value. The cost of 
materials was $654,996,225 in 1947 as compared with $459,965,741 in 1946. 

Construction in Ontario, which accounted for 40 p.c. of the total in 
1947, increased by 44-3 p.c. over 1946. Quebec accounted for about 27 p.c. of 
the total in 1947 and showed an increase of 50-1 p.c. over 1946. British 
Columbia and Yukon increased 48-6 p.c. in the same comparison. 
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Construction camp and site of Canada’s largest post-war power development located at 
Des Joachims on the Ottawa River. Work is proceeding rapidly on this project the 
ultimate capacity of which, when placed in full operation during 1951, will be 480,000 
h.p. The dam will close the three river channels shown. 


Statistics of the Construction Industry, 1939-47 


Year and Province 


1 OS OS cerita tors hiacevere Serer 
1940 sass fie eherereieteress 
NOAA oR Parele sboversia ideas stems 
BSE DAES A ASD Nala ncn 
AOA SANUS GE ole ciokmalc at tre le 
LOA AT stro Nate esate ebay setts 
NOS SIA av or arate «Wine 
OPE Y Cog cae ia Wire nets GIN 
LOA Tievavenalech ays adsiors cost eaerte 


1947 


Prince Edward Island. 
INOVaISCOtIA’ c:i:0.6.6.5 ah 
New Brunswick...... 
QOuebece es ee els 
Ontario nis aoe. tes 
Wanitoba ther ike Jacks 
Saskatchewan........ 
Alberta..... ie iteouate 


British Columbia and Yukon... .| 


oe 


Persons 
Employed 


No. 


148,414 
149,830 
176,358 
175,267 
155,300 
123,892 
146,530 
198,851 
250,330 


638 
12,842 
9,442 
70,970 
96,575 
15175 
7,913 
12,261 
28,514 


Salaries 
and Wages 
Paid 


$ 


153,442,443 
180,229,498 
235,631,781 
262,043,471 
246 , 836,035 
197,703,984 
233,991,454 
344,893,057 
482,907,226 


1,074,926 
23,091,619 
15,981,036 

132,495,276 
191,476,627 
20,718,499 
14,537,477 
23,493,667 
60,038,099 


Cost of 
Materials 
Used 


$ 


189,497,342 
267,228,786 
370, 188,739 
324,732,380 
278, 888, 384 
200,801,042 
275,621,996 
459,965,741 
654,996,225 


1,554,701 
24,460,044 
22,160,964 

181,616,839 
257,098,224 
33,396,594 
/ 20,266,588 
34,409,472 
80,032,799 


Value of 
Work 
Performed 


$ 
373,203,680 
474,122,778 
639,750,624 
635,649,570 
572,426,551 
449 , 838,059 
543,579 , 833 
868,661, 403 


1,256,535 ,677 


3,070,960 
52,896,815 
42,674,675 

338,514,778 
501,650, 833 
61,254,260 
40,008 ,598 
67,651,310 
148,813,448 
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The value of residential construction, which accounted for 35-4 p.c. of 
the total building construction, showed an increase of 20-5 p.c. in 1947 over 


the previous year. 


The value of other building construction increased by 


43-2 p.c. in the same comparison, jobbing trades in connection with building 


by 27-3 p.c., while engineering increased by 76-6 p.c. 


Values of Construction, by Types, 1945-47 


Increase or 


Type of Construction 1945 1946 1947 Decrease 
1946 to 1947 
$ $ $ $ 

Residential te: Soccg Weslo. ee es 125,524,346 |193,626,880 |233,303,589 ||+39,676, 709 

WOMTMIELCIAl ye tees ere oe Hake as ew aa 42,873,383 | 88,081,972 |151,130,511 ||+63,048,539 

Pndustrial esi ie eke ee Notes rs 82,800,022 |151,305,541 |193,053,068 ||+41, 747,527 

‘Churches, institutions, etc......... 30,449,556 | 48,623,956 | 73,361,869 || +24, 737,913 

Chere uTlGing’ ss psteve ok acodsreoa wie gic. e + 6,445,275 8,769,191 7,534,016 |— 1,235,175 

Totals, Building Construction. .| 288,092,582 | 490,407,540 | 658,383,053 || +167,975,513 

Streets; highways; -CtCacc so siec noe 78,585,511 }110,861,127 |201,449,415 ||+90,588, 288 

Bridges; viaducts; etc. ovis. cs. 8,151,938 9,780,744 | 19,110,260 ||+ 9,329,516 

Watermains, sewers, etc........... 16,149,402 | 27,024,133 | 36,578,364 ||+ 9,554,231 

Dams, ‘reservoirs, €tc........2..65. 3,126,289: 9,264,436 | 11,218,844 |+ 1,954,408 
Central electric stations and trans- 

TINT SGIOMTITICS seis le > soar osene, See she te 24,704,582 | 48,952,056 |102,831,259 || +53,879, 203 
Docks, wharves, piers, etc......... 7,693,748 7,226,246 | 10,540,270 ||+ 3,314,024 
All other engineering, etc.......... 20,496,195 | 23,381,995 | 35,936,231 ||+12,554, 236 

Totals, Engineering Construc- 

CRORES SO sen Gok eae biotae s 158,907,665 | 236,490,737 | 417,664,643 ||+181,173,906 
Flectricals wOnkssre ss 2 ee ieee 14,192,659 | 20,881,652 | 24,264,136 ||+ 3,382,484 
Plumbing, heating and air-condi- 

LIOUING RE Ua Wake lee ets Nene 30,248,652 | 46,030,206 | 53,405,463 + 7,375,257 
Brick, masonry and concrete....... 4,843,571 7,265,921 | 10,302,171 ||+ 3,036,250 
SAT CIEL Ve cea cate itis sAedean Rao 4,478,934 6,266,898 9,783,776 || + 3,516,878 
Painting, decorating and glazing....| 13,695,440 | 19,311,635 | 23,238,034 1+ 3,926,399 
Lathing, plastering and stucco..... 1,895,120 2,687,108 4,091,504 |i+ 1,404,396 
Sheet metal work and metal roofing..| 5,772,234 8,949,924 | 10,304,010 ||+ 1,354,086 
Otherroonnger sdou ne ou ik ea 4,209,906 5,544,855 6,101,768 |+ 556,913 
PIEREH Cradesy erie cine eee ee sae s 17,243,070 | 24,824,927 | 38,997,119 ||+14,172,192 

Totals, Building Trades....... 96,579,586 | 141,763,126 | 180,487,981 || +38,724,855 

Geand: Lotalso ree 543,579,833 | 868,661,403 |1,256,535,677 || +-387,874,274 


Snow-melter, 
designed for use 
where snow must 
be finally dis- 
posed of in rail- 
way terminal! 
areas, clears the 
yards quickly 
and efficiently. 
Pronged teeth 
whip the snow 
from the. tracks 
and conveyer 
belts carry it to 
the 16,000 gal. 
melting tank at 
the rear. 


Construction work 
(top) on the new 
grandstand in 
the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition 
grounds Toronto, 
which was com- 
pleted (below) in 
time for the 1948 - 
exhibition. The 
seating capacity 
of the stand is 
22,000 for stage 
shows and 23,000 
for sports events. 


Building Permits.—Figures for the anticipated cost of building’ repre- 
sented by building permits issued have normally been supplied by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the basis of 204 selected municipalities. 
A new series is being prepared on the basis of some 500 municipalities that 
have building by-laws requiring a permit before the erection of a structure is 
undertaken. ‘This series will appear in future editions of the Handbook. 


Railways.—The expenditures of railways, steam and electric, on road, 
maintenance of way and structures and equipment are not included in the 
figures for the construction industries given above and are therefore sum- 
marized here. For steam railways expenditures for these purposes in 
1946 amounted to $238,398,950 compared with $218,826,950 in 1945. For 
electric railways, the net in 1946 was $11,257,268: as against $13,969,069 
in 1945, 
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OX Co scin labour is protected by law and the 
organizations that labour has itself set up or called into existence. This 
chapter treats of working conditions, the number of strikes and lockouts that 
take place, wage rates, hours of labour, and unemployment figures. 


Both the Parliament of Canada and the Provincial Legislatures have 
enacted laws for the protection of workers in their place of employment. 
The Federal and Provincial Departments of Labour administer these and other 
labour laws but special boards are responsible for workmen’s compensation 
statutes and Mines Departments administer the Acts protecting miners. 


Co-operation between the Federal Government and the Provinces before 
and during the War has resulted in fairly uniform principles being applied 
throughout Canada for the settlement of industrial disputes. Federal 
financial assistance has stimulated vocational training and apprenticeship 
in all provinces. ; 


The Government of Canada provides unemployment insurance through 
a nation-wide system of employment offices which are concerned with both 
the payment of claims and the placing of workers in jobs. The Government 
regulates working conditions of its own employees and provides compensation 
for them in case of accident during employment. Observance is required 
of specified wage-and-hour conditions by contractors for Federal public 
works and equipment and supplies. Federal laws govern employment 
on railways and in the mercantile marine, permit peaceful picketing, 
and prohibit employment on Sunday except under certain 
conditions. The Federal Government provides, too, facil- 
ities for the purchase of annuities up to $1,200 a year per 
individual (see p. 85). 


In all provinces, except Prince Edward Island where 
there is little industrial employment, there are laws for 
the inspection of mines, factories, 
shops, and other work-places 
and for the regulation of 
wages, hours of work, employ- 
ment of women and children, 
apprenticeship and _ work- 
men’s compensation. Laws 
have also been enacted to 
protect freedom of associa- 
tion, to require employers 
to bargain with the repre- 
sentatives of employees or 
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with trade unions and to prohibit any strike or lockout until after an 
inquiry. Prince Edward Island in 1945 enacted laws to promote collective 
bargaining and to prohibit the employment in industry of children under 
15 years of age. 


Labour Organizations 


Before the middle of the nineteenth century there were in Canada only 
-a few local unions of craftsmen. After 1850, organization was stimulated by 
increased industrial activity and by the marked progress of the union move- 
ment in both Great Britain and the United States. The recently formed 
national unions in the United States, beginning with the printers and moulders, 
began to accept the ‘‘cards’’ of Canadian union men seeking work in that 
country and the Canadian unions took in United States craftsmen. The 
next step was for the Canadian local unions to affiliate with the national 
unions. Thus began the “international unions’, the Canadian membership 
of which makes up so large a part of Canadian trade unions. At the present 
time, the majority. of local trade unions are branches of international organi- 
zations, either craft or industrial, with headquarters in the United States. 


* Trade unions in Canada are now divided into four principal groups: 
(1) those affliated in Canada with the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and in the United States with the American Federation of Labor; (2) those 
affiliated with the Canadian Congress of Labour and in the United States 
with the Congress of Industrial Organizations; (3) those unions in the Province 
of Quebec that are linked with the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour; and (4) the railroad brotherhoods of men in train and engine service 
in the United States and Canada. 


At the end of 1947 there were 912,124 union members reported to the 
Department of Labour, an increase of 80,427 over the 1946 figure. The 


number of local unions in Canada increased from 4,635 in 1946 to 4,956 in 
1947. 


According to the reports submitted by the headquarters of the national 
and international unions, supplemented by reports submitted by the con- 
gresses and federations. of unions and also by independent local unions, 
there were, at the end of 1947, 403,003 members of unions affiliated with the 
Trades and Labour Congress, 329,058 affiliated with the Canadian Congress of 
Labour and 91,026 with the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—Reports from trade unions 
indicated little change in the percentage of unemployment among their 
members during 1947; the average for that year was 1-3 and that for 1945 
was 1:4 p.c. The only years since the record was begun in 1919 showing 
a lower percentage of unemployment were 1943 and 1944 when wartime 
production was at its peak. At the end of June, 1948, reports from 2,444 
local branches of labour organizations, of which the total membership was 
‘482,859, showed 6,084 or 1-3 p.c. as unemployed; on the corresponding date 
in 1947 the percentage was 0-8 but increased to 1-7 at the end of the year. 
The highest level of unemployment indicated by union returns was at the 
end of 1932 and at the beginning of 1933 when the percentage was 25:5, 
while the period of lowest unemployment was the summer of 1944 when the 
percentage was 0:3. 
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Section gangs maintain railway roadbeds with the aid of the latest equipment. This power- 
jack lifts the rails to the required height, permitting the gravel to be shovelled under- 


neath. 


Collective Bargaining and Conciliation Legislation 


The Industriai Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into 
effect on Sept. 1, 1948. The new legislation replaced both the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act which had been in force from 1907 down to 
March, 1944, and the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which had succeeded the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act in 1944. 


The new Act applies only to industries within Dominion jurisdiction, 
i.e., navigation, shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, steam- 
ship lines and ferries both interprovincial and international, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting stations, and works declared to be for the 
general advantage of Canada. However the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact similar legislation for application to 
employees within provincial jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements for the administration of such legislation by the Dominion 
authorities. 

The Minister of Labour and the Canada Labour Relations Board jointly 
administer the provisions of the Act. The Minister administers those pro- 
visions providing for the appointment of Conciliation Officers, Conciliation 
Boards, Industrial Inquiry Commissions, for consent to prosecute, and for 
the making of complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party has 
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failed to bargain in good faith. The Canada Labour Relations Board, 
which is composed of four representatives each of organized labour and 
management and a Chairman and Vice-Chairman, administers those portions 
of the Act that concern the certification of bargaining agents, the writing of 
a procedure into a collective agreement for the final settlement of disputes 
concerning the meaning or violation of such agreement, and the investigation 
of complaints made to the Minister that a party has failed to bargain 
collectively. 


The legislation also provides for the right of free association of employees 
and employers, for the safeguarding of that right by prohibiting unfair labour 
practices, for compulsory .collective bargaining between trade unions and 
employees upon notice following certification or upon notice to negotiate 
the renewal of an agreement. Where the parties are unable to reach agree- 
ment by direct negotiations, conciliation services by officers and boards may 
be provided. Strikes and lockouts and the taking of strike votes are pro- 
hibited until the legislative procedures of negotiation and conciliation laid 
down in the Act have either been satisfied or the Minister has refused to 
appoint a Conciliation Board. Where a Board has been appointed, a strike 
or lockout may take place seven days after the report of the Board has been 
given to the Minister of Labour, Where the Minister neglects to appoint 
a Board, a strike or lockout may take place after 15 days or earlier if the 
Minister gives notice of refusal to appoint a Board. 


Enforcement of the Act is by way of court prosecution which can only 
be instituted by consent of the Minister. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Improvement was shown in industrial relations in 1948 as compared 
with 1947. The number of strikes and lockouts, the numbers of workers 
involved and the time-loss in man-working days declined steadily since 
the peak year of 1946, when 4,500,000 days were lost; in 1947, 2,400,000 
days were lost. During the first eight months of 1948 there were 104 
strikes and lockouts, with 29,383 workers involved and a time-loss of 657,950 
days; in the first eight months of 1947 there were 157 strikes, involving 
66,798 workers and a time-loss of 1,581,319 days; and in the first eight months 
of 1946 there were 180 strikes, with 127,417 workers involved and a time- 
loss of 3,409,350 days. Based on the number of non-agricultural wage and 
salary workers in Canada, the time lost in the first eight months of 1948 
was one-tenth of one per cent of the estimated working-time. For the 
same period of 1947 it was one-quarter of one per cent. A strike of coal 
miners in the western coal fields together with two small coal-mining strikes 
in the Maritime Provinces was responsible for 44 p.c. of the total time lost 
in the 1948 period. 


Employment in 1948 

Industrial employment during the first nine months of 1948 was main- 
tained at a considerably higher level than in the same period of any other 
year on record. The index of employment (based on the 1926 average as 100) 


for the period from Jan. 1 to Sept. 1 averaged 193-1 compared with 184-7 
for the first nine months of 1947, and 170-3 for the same period of 1946. 
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The fact that the percentage increase in the average index during these 
months in 1948 over 1947 was less than the advance shown in the same 
period in 1947 over 1946 indicated some levelling-off in post-war expansion. 
In spite of a developing buyers’ resistance to the high price of commodities, 
there was a heavy demand for goods and services in the months under review; 
on the other hand, there were fewer handicaps to industry, such as shortages 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 
BY INDUSTRIES, 1942-48 
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Life has changed for the logcer. 


The trend towards mechaniza- 
tion, permitting year-round 
operations, and better living 
and recreation facilities have 
done much to stabilize labour 
conditions. 


ggers’ houses are moved 
bodily by tractor to a new 
site. Bright, up-to-date mobile 
buildings have replaced the 
rough log cabins which were 
abandoned when an area was 
‘logged out’. 


of materials and labour, with the result that activity in most lines was main- 
tained at an unusually high level. In the field of industrial relations there 
was a marked improvement, the amount of time lost as a direct result of 
strikes in the first nine months of 1948 being less than half that reported in 
the same period in 1947. 


The chart on p. 244 shows the trend of employment during the first 
nine months of 1948 in establishments employing 15 or more employees 
in the eight leading non-agricultural industries: manufacturing, logging, 
mining, communications, transportation, construction and maintenance, 
trade, and services, consisting mainly of hotels, restaurants, dry-cleaning 
establishments and laundries. The seasonal recession at Jan. 1 was slightly 
greater than that of one year earlier, but was below the average at that date 
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in the experience of the period since 1920. The movement continued retro- 
gressive until May 1, the index declining by 3-7 p.c. in the first five months 
of the year. Shortages of gas and electric power during the winter resulted 
in many lay-offs in the industrial areas of southern Ontario, while the strike 
in the western coal fields had an adverse effect on employment in Alberta and 
British Columbia during the latter half of January and the early part of 
February. The curtailment in the index noted at May 1 of 1948 was the 
fourth indicated at the same date of the past five years, although in the 
pre-war period an increase in employment was usual in the late spring. From 
May 1, which was the low point in the period under review, to Sept. 1, when 
industrial employment reached an all-time maximum, the index increased by 
8-2 p.c., rising from 186-5 to 201-8. 

The increase in the index number of employment between Jan. 1 and 
Sept. 1, 1948, amounted to 4-2 p.c. accompanied by an advance of 17-3 p.c. 
in the index number of weekly payrolls. The much greater rise in payrolls than 
in employment was indicative of continuing salary and wage adjustments in 
large numbers of establishments, as well as additions to cost-of-living bonuses 
as prices continued their upward movement. At Sept. 1, 1948, the average 
weekly earnings of salaried employees and wage-earners employed by over 
18,809 leading firms in the major industrial divisions, at $40.86, were the 
highest on record, exceeding by $4.10 or 11-2 p.c. the per capita figure reported 
at Sept. 1, 1947. 9 


The employment indexes for all the provinces at Sept. 1, 1948, were 
higher than those for the same date of the preceding year and, except in 
New Brunswick, were above those recorded for Jan. 1, 1948. In that 
Province, the general index number declined by 5-3 p.c. in the nine-month 
period; gains in employment in manufacturing and construction and a few 
other classes were not great enough to offset the substantial declines recorded 
in logging and transportation. As in Canada as a whole, the increases in 
employment during the first nine months of 1948 in most provinces were ° 
somewhat less than those noted in the same period of 1947, suggesting some 
curbing in the rate of post-war expansion. In Manitoba and Alberta, 
however, greater activity was indicated in the period under review than in 
the first nine months of 1947. 


During 1948, especially marked improvement between Jan. 1 and Sept. 1 
was made in Alberta and British Columbia; seasonal activity in construction 
accounted for a large part of the expansion in those provinces, as in other 
areas. In Ontario, the substantial decline in logging between Jan. 1 and 
Sept. 1, following a period of unusually great seasonal activity, was little 
more than offset by the gains in other industries, with the result that there 
was a general increase of only 1-2 p.c. in the index number of employment in 
the nine months. It may also be noted that labour-management disputes 
in the automobile-parts industry had a depressing effect on the index in 
the later months of this period. Q 


Marked improvement was noted in employment in all the principal 
_ Cities with the exception of Toronto, where little change was indicated between 
Jan. 1 and Sept. 1. The greatest proportional expansion in the period under 
review was reported in Quebec, the index of employment increasing by 7-4 
p.c. in the nine months. The indexes for Ottawa, Windsor and Vancouver 
rose by 7-1 p.c., 6°2 p.c. and 6:1 p.c., respectively, in the same period. 
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In manufacturing, the index of employment increased by 3-0 p.c. in 
the year ended Sept. 1, 1948, compared with a rise of 5-7 p.c. in recorded 
employment generally in the non-manufacturing industries for which data 
are available. The gain in these main groups was considerably less than 
that in the year ended Sept. 1, 1947, when the increases in employment in 
manufacturing amounted to 8-6 p.c. and that in the non-manufacturing 
industries to 13-5 p.c. Thus the levelling process appeared to operate 
with particular force in the manufacturing industries, although the rate of 
expansion in the non-manufacturing classes generally was also less than that 
reported in the earlier post-war years. 


Distribution of Persons in Recorded Employment in Manufacturing 


at Sept. 1, 1939, 1943 and 1946-48 


Industrial Group 1939 1943 1946 1947 1948 
Durable manufactured goods.............. 38-7 . 45-2 46-4 46-2 
Non-durable manufactured goods.......... 58-2 41-7 52-5 51-0 50:7 
Centrahelectricistationse sa. 2 i nes ele Sip : QieS 2-6 3-1 
All Manufacturing Industries..... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


The above table shows the changes in the distribution of persons employed 
in leading manufacturing establishments during and since the War. There 
were increases in the numbers of employees on staff in all groups, but the 
greatest proportional advance took place in the electric light and power 
industry, in which the index of employment gained by 17-3 p.c. in the year 
ended Sept. 1, 1948. The employment index in the remaining manufacturing 
industries increased by only 2-3 p.c. in the same period. Thus the dis- 
tribution of persons in recorded employment in the three main divisions of 
manufacturing was more similar in 1948 to that indicated in 1939 than was 
the case in any immediately preceding year. The variation as compared 
with 1943, when factory employment reached its wartime peak, is also 
interesting. 


At Sept. 1, 1948, employment in each of the main non-manufacturing 
industries, with the exception of logging and mining, reached new all-time 
peaks for that time of year. Employment in the logging industry reached 
its maximum on record at Jan. 1, 1948, when the index was 414-3, but from 
Mar. 1 to Sept. 1, the volume of employment in logging generally was con- 
siderably below that recorded in the same months in 1947. The index of 
employment for mining, at 181-5 at Sept. 1, 1948, was only slightly below 
the previous maximum for that time of year, indicated in 1941, and was 
otherwise the highest in the record for Sept. 1. The expansion of employment 
in mining has been hampered by shortages of skilled labour; the increase in 
the number of employees since the end of the War has been gradual. 


As might be expected, construction showed the largest proportional 
increase in employment in 1948. The index of employment, at 201-5 at 
Sept. 1, 1948, was 12-0 p.c. above that recorded at the same date in the 
preceding year. A large share of the increase was reported by the leading 
establishments in the highway construction division. Further improvement 
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was also reported in the other main non-manufacturing groups, namely 
transportation, communications, hotels and restaurants and laundries and 
dry-cleaning plants, trade and financial institutions. © 


While the general index of employment in the eight leading industries 
increased by 4:5 p.c. between Sept. 1, 1947, and Sept. 1, 1948, the number of 
women employed by the reporting establishments in these industries increased 
by 3:3 p.c. and the number of male workers by 4-4 p.c. The proportion of 
women employed by reporting establishments declined slightly in the year 
under review, from 208 per 1,000 at Sept. 1, 1947, to 206 per 1,000 at Sept. 1, 
1948. Proportionately, the largest decrease in the eight leading industries 
was in the service industries, in which the ratio of women workers declined 
from 534 per 1,000 a year earlier, to 518 per 1,000 at Sept. 1, 1948. Further 
reductions in the proportions of women employees were also recorded in 
manufacturing, transportation and trade in the period under review. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, providing a co-ordinated 
program of unemployment insurance and employment offices, is administered 
by an Unemployment Insurance Commission, consisting of a Chief Com- 
missioner and two Commissioners (one appointed after consultation with 
employees and one after consultation with employers). 


All employed persons are insured unless specifically excepted. Exceptions 
include certain employments such as agriculture, fishing, domestic service, 
school teaching, and those employed on other than an hourly, daily, piece 
or mileage basis with annual earnings exceeding $3,120. Persons employed 
on an hourly, daily, piece or mileage basis are insured regardless of their 
earnings level. On June 30, 1948, the.number of registered employers with 
insured employees was 206,190 and the number of insured persons registered 
was 3,023,067. 


Employers and their insured workers make contributions according to a 
graded scale, but in the country as a whole they contribute approximately 
equalamounts. The Federal Government adds one-fifth of the total employer- 
employee contributions and, in addition, pays the cost of administration. 
War veterans who enter insured employment and make contributions for at 
least 15 weeks in any year are deemed to have been in such employment 
throughout the period of their war service and contributions are paid on 
their behalf by the Government. 


Rates of contribution and benefit under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act are related to the insured person’s earnings. Weekly rates of contribution 
and selected weekly benefit rates are set forth in the following table. Contri- 
butions are made (usually) by means of the employer attaching a stamp in 
the employee’s book. The stamp combines the employer’s and employee’s 
shares (the employer then deducting the employee’s share from his earnings) 
and the weekly stamp is perforated so that it can be divided into six equal 
parts for the purpose of recording contributions for periods of less than a 
week. The daily rate of contribution is one-sixth of the weekly rate. 


The daily rate of benefit for an insured person is calculated on the basis — 
of his daily average contribution during the most recent 180 days contri- 
butions in the two years immediately preceding the claim. The daily rate 
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of benefit for a claimant having no dependent is 34 times, and for a claimant | 
with a dependent 10 cents less than 45 times this average. Daily benefit 
rates are adjusted to the nearest five cents. The weekly rate is six times the 
daily rate. The weekly rates of benefit presented in the table are calculated 
on the assumption that the beneficiary has contributed at the corresponding 
rate shown in the table during the preceding 180 contribution days. 


Weekly Rates of Contribution and Benefit Under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act 


(Effective Oct. 4, 1948) 


Weekly Weekly 
Contributions Benefits 
——_—_—_———| Denomi- ————_—_——— 
Class Earnings in a Week oe nation | Person | Person 
Em- ved of Stamp} Without} With 
ployer eet a De- a De- 
pendent | pendent 
cts. cts. cts. $ $ 
0 |While earning less than 90 cents a day 
or while under 16 years ofage...... 91 |91 (paid 18 1 1 
on his be- 
half by 
em- 
ployer) 
1 |Earning $5-40 to $7-49 in a week... 18 12 30 4-20 4-80 
2 {Earning $7-50 to $9-59 in a week... 24 15 39 5-10 6-30 
3 |Earning $9-60 to $11-99 in a week.. 24 18 42 6-00 7:50 
4 |Earning $12-00 to $14-99 in a week. 24 21 45 7-20 9-00 
5 |Earning $15-00 to $19-99 in a week. 24. 24 48 8-10 10-20 
6 |Earning $20-00 to $25-99 in a week. 30 30 60 10-20 12-90 
7 |Earning $26-00 to $33-99 in a week. 36 36 72 12-30 15-60 
8 |Earning $34-00 or more in a week... 42 42 84 14-40 18-30 


1 Workers in this class make no contributions and are not eligible for benefit. They may, 
however, accumulate benefit rights on the basis of employer contributions. 


From July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1948, $594,589,706 was deposited in the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund. This amount included contributions from 
employees, employers and the Government, with interest. Employer and 
employee contributions to the fund were $463,657,098 and Federal Govern- 
ment contributions $92,733,927. 


Apprentice machin- 
ist receiving  in- 
struction from an 
experienced 
tradesman in the 
technique of set- 
ting up a large 
casting on an 
open-side planer. 
On-the-iob train- 
ing of apprentices 
is conducted in 
many industries. 


During the first six months of 1948, 355,019 initial and renewal claims : 


were filed in Local Offices, 288,220 claims were considered entitled to benefit, 
and benefit payments amounted to $26,998,723. During the calendar year 
1947 there were 442,854 initial and renewal claims filed, 322,333 claims were 
considered entitled to benefit, and benefit payments totalled $31,994,772. 


In 1946, 488,667 initial and renewal claims were filed, 382,731 claims were 


considered entitled to benefit, and the amount of benefit paid was $51,045,742. 


Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
by Age Groups and Sex, as at Apr. 1, 1947 


(Based on 10 p.c. Sample) 


Age Group Male Female Age Group Male _ Female 
No. No. No. No. 
Under20n7 ser = 158,860 140,640 || 60-69.......... 106 , 280 8,880 
20529 al Re a 415,770 239-470: -700L OVE. 02). 16,300 730 
SOE SOF ey ie. 364,530 113,380. || Not given...... 103,970 30,640 
A OHA Oh ON ee 3 277,090 7A, 2:70 —_—— | ————_—_ 
SOS Oke dae aerate 200, 230 32,160 All Ages..... 1,643,030 ' 637,170 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 


Index numbers of wage rates, compiled by the Department of Labour, 
show the general movement of wage rates for the main industrial groups as 


Leisure hours for the worker 
mean time to follow sports and 
hobbies. This Ontario miner, 
an enthusiastic gardener, dis- 
plays excellent gladioli grown 
in his own garden. 


well as for individual industries, but cannot be used to compare rates in one 
industry with those in another. The statistics are average straight-time 
wage rates or average straight-time piece-work earnings and therefore do 
not include overtime or other premium payments. From 1930 to 1933 there 
was a considerable decrease in wage rates, but increases have been general 
each year since that time. During the period 1939-47, the rise in wage 
rates amounted to 73-7 p.c. : 


Index Numbers of Wage Rates for Certain Main Groups of 
Industries, 1901-47 


(Rates in 1939 = 100) 


Manu-} Con- | Water | Steam |Electric General 

Year |Logging aie Sees fac- struc- | Trans-| Rail- Rail- Chases Aver- 
& g turing tion port ways ways D agel 

1901...) 51:4 47-4 61-2 — (35-3 43-9 33-7 32-8 — 38-1 
F905 a3) S570 49-5 58-7 —~ 42-8 44-7 36-5 SET — 43-1 
POTOCEG 64-0 54-0 62°5 a 50-9 48-4 44-1 44-0 a 49-9 
OVS Se Od eA 58-7 66-2 50-1 59-4 54-0 49-8 50-2 —= 53-2 
1920...| 142-5 | 113-3 | 102-9 | 102-4 | 106-0 | 105-2 | 108-2 99-7 92-2 || 107-0 
1025 2e% 95-2 96-1 93-3 92°3 99-8 90-4 91-2 96-4 89-1 93-8 
1930s 97-5 97-1 93-9 95-5 | 119-1 97-2 | 100-0 | 102-3 94-7 99-9 
LO 352: 73-1 95-0 92-6 87-0 93-6 81-1 90-1 94-3 93-0 88-4 
1936... 80-9 95-1 94-9 89-1 94-2 82-4 90-1 95-2 93-8 90-0 
1937...} 93-9 95-6 99-1 96-1 96-9 92-0 96-0 97-8 98-5 96-7 
1938...} 101-8 | 100-0 99-6 99-2 99-2 99-1 | 100-0 99-4 99-7 99-6 
1939...| 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 |} 100-0 
1940...| 104-9 | 102-1 | 102-8 | 104-3 | 104-5 | 105-2 | 100-0 | 103-9 | 101-3 || 103-9 
1941.,.| 114-0 | 109-4 | 112-2 | 115-2 | 111-6 | 113-3 } 109-4 | 109-1 106-4 || 113-1 
19425 Oa AAS Te Ite aie ADS <5) A 1856411195 -8 | 1448 tt 5 Set 12 Onl 225 
HOAS HT AS lo ADA SOA DS AD 236 Os toe 7) ASS= Sry 15S AO dD hl 2 OF tet) N7 
1944... .|- 146-1 | 146-0 | 125-2.) 141-4 | 129-6 | 142-2 }.125-5-|. 125-7 122-4 | 137-9 
1945...| 153-3 | 146-2 | 128-2 | 146-5 | 131-1 | 144-6] 125-5 | 126-6 | 125-6 || 141-8 
1946...) 167-4) 146-7 | 135°7 TOL. So) 143-9 (2962 +32) 1422 3e 1 130-5 85 DS 15 5-2 
LOAT OO 1O5 AS |) 1O66=45 oe 183-3 ) 155-0<|) 183°82| 142-3 1 16237 jo 132° 24 173) 7 


1 Includes laundries. 


In 1947, average standard weekly hours of labour in manufacturing, 
weighted by the number of male workers, were as follows: primary textile 
products, 47-4; clothing, 41-5; rubber, 46-3; pulp and its products, 47-6; 
paper boxes, 45-9; printing and publishing, 41-2; lumber and its products, 
46-8; edible plant products, 47-8; edible animal products, 46-7; fur products, 
42-3; leather and its products, 45-5; iron and its products, 45-2; tobacco 
products, 45-2; brewery products, 44-1; and electrical products, 43-2. 
Average hours in construction were 44-4, in wholesale trade 43-7, and in 
retail trade 44-7. Weekly hours in logging in the British Columbia coastal 
area were 40, and in Eastern Canada the majority worked 60 hours. Coal- 
mining in Western Canada was on a 40-hour schedule generally and in Eastern 
Canada, 48 hours. In metal mining, the 48-hour week was usual in all 
provinces except British Columbia where the 44-hour week prevailed. 


Towards the end of 1944, a statutory 48-hour week became effective in 
Ontario, as it had been in British Columbia for some years. In 1946, however, 
British Columbia adopted a 44-hour week, and the next year Saskatchewan 
stipulated that no person could be employed for more than 44 hours unless an 
over-time rate of time and one-half was paid. These statutes exempt a few 
classes and permit exceptions to be made by the administrative authorities. 
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Vocational Training 


The Training Branch of the Department of Labour is responsible for 
the administration of the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, 
which makes available to the provinces moneys for various types of training 
under certain conditions. Agreements between the Federal and the Pro- 
vincial Governments set out the conditions to be observed. The Director 
of Training at headquarters is assisted by a Regional Director in each province. 
An Advisory Council representing workers, veterans, employers, etc., advises 
the Minister on policy and procedure in connection with training projects. 

Youth Training Agreements, for young people between 16 and 30 years, 
are in effect with all provinces, and the Federal appropriation of $425,000 
is distributed among them, expenditure being shared equally by the Federal 
and Provincial Governments. Financial assistance is provided for university 
students and nurses; in addition, thousands of young people, particularly in 
rural areas, have benefited by training in agricultural pursuits,” 


There are Apprenticeship Acts in all provinces. In seven provinces 
apprenticeship training in skilled trades is aided by the Federal Government 
under agreements that have been in effect for nearly four years. Over 
11,700 apprentices were registered on June 30, 1948. The funds made 
available by the Federal Government are used to provide class training of a 
practical and technical nature, mainly in the building and motor-vehicle 
repair trades. 


Youth Training, Veterans Training, Training of Supervisors and of 
Unemployed Civilians were consolidated under the ‘Vocational Training 
Agreement”’, effective from Apr. 1, 1948. The Federal and Provincial 
Governments share equally in all approved expenditures except for Veterans 
Training, which is all borne by the Federal Government. This agreement has 
been signed by all provinces. 

Vocational and technical training on the secondary school level is being 
assisted in each province for a ten-year period. A $10,000 annual grant is 
made to each province and, in addition, if the province appropriates an 
amount equal to the Federal contribution, a sum of $1,910,000 is available 
to the provinces each year. This amount is divided in proportion to the 
population in each province between the ages of 15 and 19 years. On the 
same basis, a special Federal contribution of $10,000,000 has been allotted 
for capital expenditures incurred prior to Mar. 31, 1952, for buildings and 
equipment. 

The vocational and pre-matriculation training of former members of the 
Armed Forces was the largest task of Canadian Vocational Training. Enrol- 
-ment from the inception of the program to Aug. 31, 1948, totalled over 134,000. 
About 800 were still under training on Sept. 1, 1948. 


National Employment Service 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission operates a free employment 
service under authority of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940. 

In the first eight months of 1948, Employment Offices received 1,050,426 
applications for employment, were notified of 789,749 vacancies and effected 
461,567 placements. During the same period of 1947, 1,055,898 applications, 
1,077,196 vacancies and 511,488 placements were reported. 
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Public Finance 


(is section presents public finance statistics for all 
- levels of government in Canada—Dominion, Provincial and Municipal. It 
should be noted that, under the first heading, the revenue and expenditure 
tables exclude inter-governmental transfers, subsidies, and payments from the 
Dominion to the provinces under the Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agree- 
ment Act. In addition, the revenues and expenditures are shown on a 
“net’’ basis, shared-cost contributions of other governments, institutional 
revenue and certain other sales of commodities and services, and interest 
revenue being treated as offsets to corresponding expenditures. Other main 
headings deal in more detail with the salient aspects of Dominion, Provincial 
and Municipal finance. 


Combined Statistics for All Governments 


Combined Revenues and Expenditures.—Combined revenues of 
all governments exclusive of inter-governmental transfers amounted to 
$3,390,000,000 for 1945, or over 328 p.c. of the 1939 total of $1,033,000,000. 
Expenditures, however, increased during this period to $5,384,000,000 for 
1945, equal to 437 p.c. of the $1,231,000,000 total for 1939. In the same period 
the gross national product rose from $5,598,000,000 in 1939 to $11,732,000,000 
in 1945, when it amounted to 210 p.c. of the 1939 figure. A comparison of the 
index of change in these three factors (using 1939 as the base year) which 
reflect the rapid expansion and acceleration in governmental finances as a 
whole, as well as in the general economy of the country, during the war years 
is as follows:— 


Gross 
Sie Total Total 

Year dae! Revenues Expenditures 
i MOG OEE fs ete RRR) os Re Shien Sr | aN 100 100 100 
OARS Shy dere siete oer e 8! Bore o Sia le 151 196 189 
LOAD Pa neater ea ators cyerar iste oie os 188 261 381 
1943) cee 1 ts PRO Eg a ae A 202 301 448 

ae LAA aay ie es cick an Oo: oie cee re Ne ee. sce. alle Pag 292 444 
UGA S Ry ahs are rseans aia &. soateiis eis Paste 210 328 437 


Prior to the War, the revenues and expenditures of Provincial and 
Municipal Governments together exceeded those of the Dominion. In 1939, 
revenues of the Dominion accounted for only 46 p.c. of the combined total, 
while in 1945 they represented 80 p.c. of the total; and expenditures of the 
Dominion correspondingly changed from 46 p.c. of the total for 1939 to 87 p.c. 
of the total for 1945. This is accounted for by the fact that the burden of 
financing Canada’s war effort fell upon the Federal Government. At the 
same time, the aim of the Federal Government was to finance as large a part 
as possible of the cost of carrying on a total war effort out of current revenues. 
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Chlorination Room, Royal Canadian Mint, where gold is refined and poured 
into 400 oz. trade bars. 


The period from 1939 to 1945 also brought about a change in the relative 
weight of various Dominion revenues. 
source of revenue was the general sales tax ($137,446,000), followed by 
customs duties and other import taxes ($106,819,000), and corporate income 
However, in the year 1945 personal income tax was 
the greatest source of revenue ($686,586,000), followed by corporate income 
taxes ($644,530,000), general sales tax ($212,248,000), and customs duties 
and other import taxes ($171,613,000). 


taxes ($77,920,000). 


In the year 1939 the greatest single 


Comparative Dominion, Provincial and Municipal Revenues, 


Selected Years, 1933-45 


Note.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31. 


Inter-governmental 


transfers, subsidies and payments under the Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement Act 


are excluded. 


Provincial Conference on’ Reconstruction. 


SouRcE: Comparative statistics of Public Finance prepared for the Dominion- 


Year 


Provincial and Municipal 


Dominion Total 
Provincial Municipal Total 
Revenues 

$'000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 

278,181 1362252 294,068 427,320 705,501 

460 , 544 221,397 304,161 525,558 986,102 

480,027 236923 316,964 553,187 1,033,214 
1,389,433 301,842 331,206 633,048 2,022,481 
DADS TAS 240,098 330,748 570,846 2,696,591 
25220414 250,646 340 , 690 591,336 31 AISETSO 
2,402 ,447 262,269 351,148 613,417 3,015,864 
2,720,514 316,621 353,158 669,779 3,390,293 
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Comparative Dominion, Provincial and Municipal Revenues, 


Selected Years, 1933-45—concluded 


Year 


Dominion 


~I 
lore 
NNIOONMH~ATA 


nN 

oe) 

Ke) 
NUP OP O00 


Provincial and Municipal 


Provincial Municipal Total 


Percentage Distribution 


18-9 41-7 60 
22°'S 30-8 38) 
22°8 30-7 ys) 
14-9 16-4 31 
8-9 WAL SS; 21 
8-1 10-9 19 
8-7 11-6 20 
9-4 10-4 19 


Index of Change (1939=100) 


56-4 92-7 77 
93-7 95-9 95 
100-0 100-0 100 
TD Tei. 104-5 114 
101-6 104-3 103 
106-1 107-4 106 
111-0 110-8 110 
134-0 111-4 121 


CHOON WAAD 


ROME ROON 


Total 


—s 

No) 

nn 
RmOWONIOAYN 


Comparative Dominion, Provincial and Municipal Expenditures 
(Capital and Current), Selected Years, 1933-45 


NotTe.—See headnote to preceding table. 


Year 


Provincial and Municipal 


Dominion Total 
Provincial Municipal Total 
Expenditures 
$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 
389 , 587 218,864 301,770 520,634 910,221. 
444 599 359 , 689 296,288 655,977 1,100,576 
571,198 354, 883 304,580 659 , 463 1,230,661 
1,718,787 311,260 292 19 V7 603,777 2,322,564 
4,102,441 293,637 295,128 588,765 4,691,206 
4,907,475 300 , 997 300,579 601,576 5,509,051 
4,803,049 339,531 316,825 656, 356 5,459,405 
4,679,136 370,875 334,135 705 ,010 5,384,146 
Percentage Distribution 
42-8 24-1 33-1 Sie? 100-0 
40-4 S297. 26-9 59-6 100-0 
46-4 28-8 24-8 53-6 100-0 
74-0 13-4 12-6 26-0 100-0 
87-4 6:3 6:3 12-6 100-0 
89-1, 5:5 5-4 10-9 100-0 
88-0 6:2 5-8 12-0 100-0 
86-9 6:9 6:2 13-1 100-0 
Index of Change (1939=100) 
68:2 | | 61-7 99-1 78-9 74-0 
77-8 101-4 97-3 99-5 89-4 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
300-9 87-7 96-0 91-6 188-7 
718-2 82-7 96-9 89-3 381-2 
859-2 84-8 98-7 91-2 447-6 
840-9 95-7 104-0 99-5 443-6 
819-2 104-5 109-7 106-9 437-5 
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Melted silver being 
cast into coinage 
bars. These are 
later rolled into 
strips from which 
coin blanks are 
cuf. 


Combined Debt.—As shown in-the following table, the combined total 
of direct and indirect debt (exclusive of inter-governmental debt) of all 
governments in Canada amounted to $21,392,326,000 at the close of their 


fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31, 1945. 


Combined Dominion, Provincial and Municipal Direct and 


Indirect Debt, 1942-45 


Note.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31. 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$000 $000 - $000 $000 
Direct Debt— 
DOMINIO Sse ea hee tes 8,676,110 | 11,784,569 15,104, 888 18,089,359 
Provincial oe. s Faaei ke  taseees wanes 1,892,182 1,827,213 1,805,770 1,804,335 
IWR ob cb Kath Oyen Gres Rn ry Pee oats 1,101,077 1,031,429 980,674 946, 263 
BE OGALS ice Maen dais <a op agi eee 11,669,369 | 14,643,211 | 17,891,332 20,839,957 
Less Inter-governmental Debt.. 217,447 216,602 248,686 239,199 
Combined Direct Debt....| 11,451,922 14,426,609 | 17,642,646 20,600,758 
Indirect Debt— 
DIGMINTOM ws soar eee les le a 885 , 203 822,904 737,668 592,810 
PFOVINCIALS ark cera ea ene 189,980 192,310 189,180 175,549 
Nianicipal.ctcn sc ee ees oe 49 , 830 48,497 46 , 686 45,865 
MLOHALG CE anna hells Mt en tale Re te £S1253013 170635744 973,534 814,224 
Less Inter-governmental Debt.. 59,555 56,541 25,000 22,656 
Combined Indirect Debt.. 1,065,458 1,007,170 948,534 791,568 
Grand Totals, Direct and 
Indirect Debt........... 12,517,380 15,433,779 | 18,591,180 21,392,326 
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Large increases in the Dominion debt as a result of war financing have 
overshadowed reductions in both provincial and municipal debt. However, 
this increase has been largely in bonds outstanding, and represents additions 
to internal rather than external debt, as the Dominion was able to finance the 
War without recourse to the issue of foreign-pay bonds. Dominion direct 
and indirect foreign-pay bonds declined by more than $900,000,000 in the 
period 1940-45, a large part of this reduction being due to the repatriation 
of sterling issues. 

Buoyant revenues resulting in over-all surpluses, together with curtailed 
capital expenditure programs, the result, in part, of wartime restrictions, have 
made it possible for Provincial Governments to reduce their outstanding debt, 
some by fairly substantial amounts. Similarly, the general curtailment by 
municipalities of capital undertakings and works requiring debenture financing 
and increased tax collections resulting from general improvement in economic 
activity have resulted in progressive reductions in municipal debt. 


Dominion Finance 


The Government’s accounts for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1948, 
showed a surplus of revenues over expenditures amounting to $676,120,000 
compared with a surplus of $373,649,000 for the previous fiscal year. 


Revenues declined for the second successive year while expenditures, 
which reached their peak in 1943-44, also continued their declining trend. 
The decrease in revenues during 1947-48 was somewhat sharper than during 
the previous year, while the decrease in expenditures was much less pronounced. 


A Coinage Press. Coin blanks 
are automatically fed from 
the tube into position between 
the coinage dies and are de- 
posited as finished coin in the 
bowl at the bottom of the press. 


One of the most interesting aspects of Dominion finance to the ordinary 
citizen is the growth in the net debt of Canada and, in this regard, the 
following table is of particular interest since it shows the trend from Con- 
federation down to the latest year, 1948. At Confederation the total net 
debt of Canada was only $76,000,000 and represented $21-58 per head of the 
population. The First and Second World Wars caused staggering increases; 
the net debt which was $336,000,000 in 1914 increased to $2,341,000,000 in 
1921, or from $42-64 per capita to $266-37 per capita. By the end of the 
Second World War in 1946, net debt had reached the stupendous total of 
$13,421,000,000 or $1,090-:55 per head of the population. The Budget 
surpluses of the two fiscal years ended in 1947 and 1948 have reduced the 
net debt by more than $1,000,000,000 to $12,372,000,000 or $960-31 per 


head of population. 
Dominion Finances, 1868-1948 


Pp Per r Net 

Sa Total Capita Total Capita Net Debt at Debt 

Nar. 31 Revenue Revenue! Expenditure Expend- End of Year Per 
at. iturel Capital 

Ge $ $. ae $ $ 
PEGS te 13,687,928 3-90 14,071,689 4-01 15, 154 135 21-58 
ROU oe ee, 19,375,037 5-25 19,293,478 5-23 77,706,518 21-06 
1S8to ees. 29,635,298 6-85 33,796,643 7-82 155,395,780 35-93 
1891-220. 38,579,311 7-98 40,793,208 8-44 237,809,031 49-21 
1901..... 52,516,333 9-78 57,982,866 10:80 268,480,004 49 -99 
191 117,884,328 | 16-36 122,861,250] 17-05 340,042,052 47-18 
1074 AA 436,292,184 | 49-65 528,302,5132| 60-12 | 2,340.878,984 | 266-37 
1931 357,720,435 | 34-48 441 ,568,4132|. 42-56 | 2,261,611,937 | 217-97 
1939% Ss SOQ EAS oe. 44-57 553,063 ,0982; 49-09 3, 152,559,314 279-80 
L940 562,093,459 49-39 680, 793, 7922} 59-82 3,271,259, 647 287-43 
LOA aa. 872,169,645 75-79 1,249, 601,446?) 108-59 3,648, 691,449 317-08 
LOAD a aates 1,488,536,343 | 127-73 1,885 ,066,0552| 161-75 4,045 ,221,161 347-11 
104 Bien 2,249 ,496,177 | 190-44 4,387 ,124,1182) 371-41 6,182,849,101 523-44 
NOAA ee 2,765,017,713 | 230-90 5, 322,253,505?) 444-45 8,740,084, 893 729-86 
1OFS Ake 2,687 ,334,799 | 221-75 5,245,611,9242| 432-84 | 11,298,362 ,018 932-29 
LOA GA IRE 3,013,185,074 | 244-84 5,136,228,5052| 417-34 | 13,421,405,449 |1,090-55 
LOA Tes 3,007,876, 313 239-06 2 ,634,227,4122) 209-36 | 13,047,756,548 |1,037-02 
194352 2,871,746,110 | 222-91 2,195 ,626,4532| 170-43 | 12,371,636, 893 960-31 


1 Per capita figures for census years, are based on census populations and for intervening 
2TIncludes non-active advances to railways and transfers 


years on official estimates. 


from active to non-active assets. 


Revenue from taxation accounted for 85-4 p.c. of total revenues in 
1947-48, compared with 80-7 p.c. in 1946-47, Despite the lower personal 
income tax rates which were in effect for the last three-quarters of the fiscal 
year, revenue from income taxes, sustained by the buoyant condition of the 
Non- 
tax revenues, continuing the upward trend of the past ten years, were 
$17,000,000 higher than in the previous year. 


national economy, increased by $120,000,000 over the previous year. 


Demobilization and reconversion expenditures were $680,000,000 less 
in 1947-48 than in the previous year. Partially offsetting this decrease were 
increases of $144,000,000 in ordinary expenditures; of $54,000,000 in other 
charges (principally due to the increase from $25,000,000 to $75,000,000 
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in the annual provision for possible losses on realization of active assets); 
of $31,000,000 in special expenditures; of $8,000,000 in government-owned 
enterprise; and of $4,000,000 in capital expenditures. 


Some of the major items of ordinary expenditure were: interest on the 
public debt, which declined from $464,000,000 in 1946-47 to $455,000,000 
in 1947-48; subsidies and compensation to provinces under taxation agree- 
ments, which increased from $109,000,000 to $156,000,000; old age pensions, 
which increased from $36,000,000 to $58,000,000; family allowances, which 
increased from $245,000,000 to $263,000,000; and expenditures by the 
Veterans Affairs Department, which increased from $93,000,000 to $97,000,000. 


The increase in special expenditures was due to payment of subsidies 
on oats and barley used as feed for live stock, which amounted to $14,000,000 
in 1947-48, and to an increase of $11,000,000 in payments made to the 
Canadian Wheat Board pursuant to Government guarantees concerning 
deficits in certain special accounts. 


The increase in expenditures on account of government-owned enter- 
prises arose chiefly from the increase of $7,000,000 in the deficit of the Canadian 
National Railways. 


Summary of Total Revenues and Expenditures, Years Ended 


Mar. 31, 1944-48 


Item 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Revenues 

Customs Import Duties......... 167,882 115,091 128,876 2372355 293,012 
EURCISE POU LIES Hae eadie we oink vate tie. 3.6 142,124 151,922 186,726 196,044 196,794 
PREG bail on Pea ean OC Mt oes seas 1,036,757 977,758 932,729 939,458] 1,059,848 
Hxcess Profits axl) es tte 2 428,718 341,305 426,696 442 ,497 22 703A: 
WALES ax Meee es Gerber © ote aie 304,915 209 , 390 242° 247. 298,228 383,012 
War Exchange Tax....... Ang ere 118,912 98,164 41,198 338 — 
Othepmtaxesie sate chee che ie 2302503 260,997 273,886 313,741 292,378 

Totals, Revenues from Taxation] 2,436,811] 2,154,627] 2,202,358 2,427,661 2 A452 O7%9 
Non-tax revenues...........0-- 133,283 145,471 160, 804 160,870 UP RFRRI ET 

Totals, Ordinary Revenues....| 2,570,094} 2,300,098) 2,363,162] 2,588,531] 2,629,846 
Special receipts and other credits. 194 ,923 384,237 650,023 419,345 241,900 

Totals, Revenues........... 2,765,017!) 2,687,335] 3,013,185) 3,007,876) 2,871,746 

Expenditures 

Ordinary expenditures.......... 630,381 767,376) 1,061-,902| 1,236,235) 1,380,002 
Capital expenditures........... 2,622 3,164 4,508 11,200 15,656 
War, demobilization and recon- 

version expenditures (special). .| 4,587,023) 4,418,446) 4,002,949] 1,314,798 634,421 
Other special expenditures...... 37,496 7,506 17,358 31,9262 63,1413 
Government-owned enterprises... 1,307 13358 1,334 10, 682 18,695 
Opnercharges fia Na aor cciennen arias 63,424 47,762 48,177 29 , 386 BST ht 

Totals, Expenditures..... ..| 5,322,253) 5,245,612) 5,136,228) 2,634,227) 2,195,626 

Deficits or Surplus.......... —2,557,236| —2,558,277| —2,123,043| +373,649| -+676,120 


1 Excludes refundable portion. 


2 Includes $20,562,264 for deficits in certain special 
3 Includes $31,450,498 tor deficits in certain 


accounts of the Canadian Wheat Board. 


special accounts of the Canadian Wheat Board and $13,963,218 for subsidy payments on 
oats and barley used as feed for live stock. 
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The Federal Govern- — 
mentwill spend — 
$7,000,000 for 
facilities to handle 
increased production 
from Steep Rock Iron 
Mines. A _ five-year 
development program 
is designed to bring 
“A” orebedy into pro- 
duction and increase _ 
the oufput from about. 
1,000,000 tonsayear 
to over 3,000,000 — 
tons. “B’’ orebody, 
the present producing 
pit, is shown above. y; 


The 1948-49 Budget.—The Budget for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, " 
- 1949, was presented to Parliament on May 18, 1948. No general tax changes 
were made, but a number of specific modifications to the tax structure were 
introduced. In the personal income-tax field, the only change made was . 
the additional $500 exemption given to taxpayers 65 years of age or over. . 
The allowances and tax credits granted the mining, oil and gas industries 
in respect of exploration were continued for another year. Payment of 
interest on overpayments of taxes was introduced and the interest rate of 
4 p.c. on unpaid taxes was increased to 6 p.c. 


Most of the food items still subject to sales tax were exempted, and the 
taxes on amusements and pari-mutuel bets were eliminated. Estates of less 
than $50,000 were exempted from Dominion succession duties; several other 
changes were made in miscellaneous taxes and tariff reductions were made on 
a fairly long list of items. 


After taking into ‘account the tax changes proposed, a surplus of 
$489,000,000 was forecast for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1949, revenues 
being estimated at $2,664,000,000 and expenditures at $2,175,000,000. 


Borrowings.—During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1948, the Govern- 
ment of Canada reduced its outstanding funded debt by $584,000,000. Total 
redemption of debt during the year, excluding the recurring issues of treasury 
bills, amounted to $2,856,000,000, of which $1,333,000,000 was financed 
through renewals or reconversions, and $939,000,000 was raised by the sale 
of new issues for cash. 


The new issues consisted of $325,000,000 of two-year 14 p.c. bonds which 
were sold to the Bank of Canada and the chartered banks; $200,000,000 of 
six-month $ p.c. treasury notes sold to the Bank of Canada; $264,000,000 
of 22 p.c. Canada Savings Bonds, Series II, sold to individuals; $50,000,000 
of three-, four- and five-year 2} p.c. notes acquired by the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington; and $100,000,000 of deposit certificates sold to the 
chartered banks. 
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Minister of | Finance 
Douglas C. Abbott 
draws letter “A” to 
establish identifi- 
cation of second 
group of First War 
Loan 3% p.c. Bonds 
to be called for 
redemption. Bonds 
bearing this call letter 
are due for payment 


on Feb. 1, 1949. 


Income Tax.—The Income War Tax Act was introduced during the War 
of 1914-18 as part of what was known as war-tax revenue. However, it was a 
war tax in name only, for even before the outbreak of the Second World War 
it had become a permanent and important part of the taxation structure, 
and the chief means of raising ordinary revenue 


In order to secure as much revenue from taxation as was desirable for 
the prosecution of the Second World War, the income tax base was broadened 
and the rates increased. By 1942 the minimum exemption for single persons 
had been reduced to $660 from $1,000 prior to the War and to $1,200 from 
$2,000 in the case of married persons. Rates of tax on income above these 
exemptions reached a peak in 1943, but a portion of the tax payable was 
made refundable after the War and, when the refundable feature was dropped 
in July, 1944, the immediate cash burden on individual taxpayers was reduced. 
A further reduction of 4 p.c. was made in 1945 and of 16 p.c. in 1946. A 
new general tax structure for 1947 was introduced in the 1946 Budget which 
raised the minimum exemptions to $750 for single persons and $1,500 for 
married, coupled with a reduced schedule of tax rates. A further reduction 
in tax rates became effective in July, reducing the tax burden for the whole 
of 1947 by approximately 32 p.c. from the preceding 1946 level. The 1948 
Budget contained no general change in tax rates or exemptions, but the net 
tax for the year 1948 was lower than for 1947 because the 1947 rate reduction 
was put into effect in mid-year. However, a new feature for 1948 was that 
taxpayers aged 65 or over were granted an additional $500 exemption. 


Before the outbreak of war the burden of income tax was shared by 
approximately 250,000 persons; this was expanded to over 2,377,000 by 
1947. The lowering of exemptions was, of course, the prime influence in 
expanding the body of Canadian income taxpayers but the higher level of 
employment and of wage scales also had an important effect. 


Substantially higher taxes were also levied during the War on business 
profits. The rate of corporation income tax was raised from a pre-war 15 p.c. 
to 18 p.c. in 1940. The main wartime medium for taxing business profits, 
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Family allowance cheques receiving official signatures and plate impressions. Each month 
almost 1,700,000 cheques, with a value of $22,600,000, are sent out. 


however, was the Excess Profits Tax Act, 1940, which, when taken together 
with the 18 p.c. income tax, combined, in effect, to levy a 40 p.c. tax on 
all profits plus an additional 60 p.c. on excess profits. A portion of the tax 
on excess profits was made refundable to the taxpayer after the War. Effective 
at Jan. 1, 1947, the tax on business profits was reduced to’a straight corpora- 
tion income tax of 30 p.c. plus a tax of 15 p.c. on excess corporation profits. 
Wartime agreements with the provinces expired at the end of 1946 and new 
agreements came into effect on Jan. 1, 1947, whereby a 5 p.c. tax was collected 
on behalf of seven of the provinces. A 7 p.c. tax was levied by the two 
provinces remaining outside the agreement. The excess profits tax terminated 
on Dec. 31, 1947. 

Analyses of individual and corporation income and excess profits tax 
for recent taxation years are given in the following tables. A taxation year 
is a period of time during which income is received and becomes subject to 
tax. In the case of an individual it is almost always the calendar year, and 
in the case of a corporation it is the calendar year in which the company’s 
fiscal period ends. Under the present system of collection, a substantial 
portion of the taxes is collected during the year in which the income is earned 
and the balance almost entirely in the two following years. 
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Collections of Income and Excess Profits Tax, Taxation Years 1939-48 


Individuals and Individual Businesses Corporations 
Excess Excess 
Income Tax Profits Total Income Tax Profits 
ar ax 
eo 
$ $ $ $ $ 
54,781,130 -—— 54,781,130 90,498,381 —— 
152,245,616 4,533,451 | 156,779,067 |) 151,394,634 | 102,518,315 
32933337512 10,148,521 | 339,482,033 || 224,471,245 | 252,371,160 
391,194,438 18,543,654 | 409,738,092 || 270,204,989 | 396,478,331 
825,781,811 25,375,690 | 851,157,501 || 278,507,805 | 458,896,881 
809,113,007 27,850,327 | 836,963,334 || 231,004,405 | 431,502,987 
..|. 710,478,191 30,417,265 | 740,895,456 |} 191,072,2972] 407,618,0862 
LO O05, 515 12,119,676 | 687,424,991 || 265,347,162 | 383,091,601 
ie S235 13,356 1,062,243 | 524,580,599 || 308,689,415 | 149,426,464 
70,003,930 — 70,003,930 24,324,064 6,237,256 


Total 


$ 


90,498,381 
253,912,949 
476,842,405 
666,683,320 
737,404,686 
662,507,392 
598,690,383 2 
648,438,763 
458,115,879 

30,561,320 


1 The accounts for these taxation years are not yet closed and the figures are therefore 
not complete. There will be a small change in the 1946 account and substantial additions 
to the 1947 and 1948 accounts. 2 Refunds of $74,358,645 arising out of renegotiation of 
war contracts and applicable in varying amounts to the war years 1941 to 1944 have, of 
necessity, been deducted from the 1945 figures. The true 1945 year collections are therefore 
higher and the 1941 to 1944 collections lower than is shown above. 


Estimated Number of Taxpayers, Total Income and Tax Collected 
Thereon, by Income Classes, 1947 


Income Class Taxpayers Total Income Total Tax 
No. $ $ 

Bel oyyaisi si OOO, atts ieee es 241,500 211,885,000 4,906,000 
ME OO are OU) Morey acon wat noone here a ey 1,023,065 1,571,395 ,000 95,288,000 
ROO Ost 5 OOO rn sere, shin cg esto aig decc 746,115 1,786,035,000 132,588,000 
SS OOOF = A OOO eee eek ela tm toda ohtens 178,250 606,050,000 76,279,000 
BQO O22 O00 5 Ss HPO RIG wTh 6 ore ak wee 76,765 337,766,000 51,762,000 
NOOO = 1.0 OOO Rr eet ue ee eee 84,330 554,797,000 108 ,067,000 
Over NOOO O ssa ed fos tack i oisaaaee patents 27,500 537,161,000 181,718,000 
POCAISES SiGe eee orca ee ies 2,377,525 5,605,089,000 650,608,000 


Estimated Number of Taxpayers, Total Income and Tax Collected 
Thereon, by Marital Status and Number of Dependents, 1947 


Class Taxpayers Total Income Total Tax 
No. $ $ 

Sintele; nro. depetidentsy wat en. ees ee 997,450 1,577,765,000 193,686,000 
Single, one dependent.................. 48,750 91,184,000 12,723,000 
Single, two or more dependents......... PIN AES) 50,042 ,000 8,402,000 
Married?:no dependents ain, fhe. bs 505,750 1,441,391,000 173,457,000 
Married, one dependent........0....... 348,680 1,006,649 ,000 109,215,000 
Married, two dependents, .............. 254,240 793,474,000 88 , 337,000 
Married, three dependents. ............ 113,870 365,890,000 39, 303,000 
Married, four dependents.............. Se 22)5 161,562,000 15,744,000 
Married, five dependents............... 20,680 65,328,000 5,506,000 
Married, six or more dependents........ 15,745 51,804,000 4,235,000 

MOtAlLS ALM e cae aces sitive Saantnn 2,377,525 5,605,089,000 650,608,000 
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Provincial Finance 


‘Gross Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of Provincial Governments, 
by Provinces, 1944-46 


Notre.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


Gross Ordinary Revenues Gross Ordinary Expenditures 
Province ——_  ————]+ 
1944 1945 1946! 1944 -1945 19461 
$000 $000" $000 $000 $000 $’000 
Prince Edward Island 2,564 2,904 4,000 2,907 3,203 3,900 
IN OVA COtIAN sean 22,526 24,367 27,000 20,252 23,187 23,600 
New Brunswick..... ire SAS) 19,454 23,000 17,318 18,981 20,800 
Quebee frees fal See ces 122,308 137,617 — ~ 118,306 122,929 oat 
QOntaniogerwe Geet 140,627 159,665 _— 139,503 151,729 = 
Manitobace aos: Foe 25,669 28,259 — 20,641 22,628 — 
Saskatchewan....... SV ESS | 41,570 — 29,607 34,810 — 
Albertacy maces Nera 32,560 40,6512 — 25,002 28,0342 _ 
British Columbia....| ~47,295 53,468 — 40,619 45,607 — 
TOtalsi oc ...| 448,975 507,955 — 414,155 451,108 —_ 
1 These figures are available for three provinces only. 2 Exclusive of cash collected 


and expended ve Debt Reorganization Program. 


Motor-vehicle licences and gasoline taxes provide a substantial part of the revenue of 
Provincial Governments but most of this revenue is given back. to the motorist in the 
form of highway and bridge maintenance, construction and traffic regulation. 


Commencing with the year 1946, the basis for the classification of revenues 
by source and expenditures by function has been revised. The new classi- 
fication is shown below. The information for individual items is not wholly 
comparable with that for previous years and at the time of going to press 
is available only for three provinces. 


Net Ordinary and Capital Revenues and Expenditures of 
Provincial Governments, by Provinces, 1944-46 


Province 1944 | 1945 | 19461 | Classification? 


REVENUES 
$000 $000 $000 
PSB Te Sic stis tec o hae 2,183 2,529 3,600 || Taxes 
Be et ake 17, 80") «19,207. 22-500 bb My lezes: Hcences an) poumits 
Motor-vehicles 
IN SBE nce seaet aaah 14,246 15,605 19,000 Other 
Hier a seco ead: 103,281 | 117,236 Le Sales and services 
Fines and penalties 
Ont..........4.. _ 115,712 132,911 rig Interest, premium, discount and 
h 
Meare ee 21,325 | 24,199 ae ne. ae 
Government Contributions— 
ASK re Sa ee eis ‘ote ats 31,002 34,992 a= Dom.—Prov. tax agreements 
Pleas ese. 27,416 | 34,4903} — Oe oe 
Municipal 
SSA © ee ee ntene yea ec een 40,962 46,057 a Contributions from government enter- 
prises 
Liquor profits 
Other revenues 
Liquor Control Revenue— 
Taxes 
Permits 
SSS ere) RY Oat Rea J ese esc aol Fines 
Totals). er <. 373,937 427,226 oa Profits 
EXPENDITURES! 
$000 $000 $000 
JEAN al CRS ee ta 2,769 3,323 3,900 || General ce (including legis- 
lation 
UNS Oigarcto es heer piace 15,156 18,401 24,700 || Protection of persons and property 
INR eel sos, 15,901 | 17,352 | 23,700 | Transportation and communications 
Health and social welfare 
Que.......... ee, 107,928 | 110,970 Re Recreational and cultural services 
OA Ree sk aro, 113,486 | 124,777 _ Education 
r Natural resources and primary in- . 
INE GTA estat 18 ae oe 14,572 16,958 — dustries 
Sy ge ee ee DEMME RITAST | oa ee ee 
Local. government planning and de- 
VC es Aas 22,623 | 23,4803 a velopment 
Debt charges 
1S Oe 59 4h Ae ae 34,773 39,505 ay Municipal subsidies 
; Contributions to government enter- 
lek eeti reveals Pete US rik bcs “eae ee prises 
Eotals.: 5 3.0. 349,915 382,617 — Other expenditures 
1 These figures, available for three provinces only, are preliminary. 2 Figures 
cannot be given for the classification items since totals for Canada are not available (see pre- 
ceding text). ’ Exclusive of payments and expenditures re Debt Reorganization Pro- 
gram. 4 Expenditure figures are exclusive of debt retirement. 
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Total direct and indirect debt of Provincial Governments increased 
only moderately in 1946. Gross bonded debt, however, which amounted to 
$1,671,598,000 in 1946, represented an increase of $29,935,000 over the 
corresponding total for 1945. This was the first year since 1940 that pro-_ 
vincial bonded debt increased over the previous year’s total. 


Direct and Indirect Liabilities of Provincial Governments (less Sinking 


8 Funds), by Provinces, 1944-46, with Combined Details for 1946 


Province 1944 1945 19461 Details 19461 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $'000 
Direct Debt— Direct Debt— 
3 EA RS Pac ete en ; 9,667 10,415 102626; Bonded. debtie wan fhe 1,671,598 
IN GS oy ok ok esee ce 86,400 93,204 94,290 | Less Sinking Funds...... '226,0922 
INA dicey cahateatas 93,403 99,128 102 , 408 ; ; aa ees 
COP ae ayn ee 376,082 | 366,429 | 358,412 || Net Bonded Debt....... 1,445 , 506 
Ong Sev. 646,715 | 639,547 | 645,481 | Treasury bills........... 210,542 
Mant Sec: 99,897 94,122 93,679 || Savings deposits......... 62,634 
Sask fica ts eh 205,441 | 194,463 | 199,406 || Temporary loans........ 5,611 
REE CS e 147-519"). 150° 04)] 2155755 |, ope en nation and erht Cen 
BC 140 749 147 985 152.317 CEPOSLES Hey en ae oe 26%; 
ie pea raat ala 2 4 ES ee Accrued expenditure. .... 135535 
Accounts payable ’ and TAS 
other liabilities 30.3.0. Bee 42,796 
Totals, Direct ‘ 
Debt.........| 1,805,873 | 1,804,335 | 1,812,374 Total, Direct Debt.... 1,812,374 
Indirect Debt— 
: Indirect Debt— 
5 Bed De) EAU e aN tap a ee 162 92 89 ‘ 
A ee 2,729 2,721 PRET bacbiobs aoe PU Ae stiak Spc os 
NEB wir 2,256 1,866 1,972 || Less Sinking Funds...... 
Que kee eatin) Govier in 36,814 38, 157 AD 239 Net Guaranteed Bonds 125 366 
Ont rece {PVE PTET, 705 ATE OGG NG an yee ee ae 
Man.......... 2,531 2,313 1 pee Guaranteed bank loans... 7,666 
BAS ry aa Dear Se 1,212 | Other indirect liabilities.) 35,593 
NB BSP oe Rie BS 6,254 1,935 1,193 
BEC wy seats, | te 8,877 8,908 8,983 
Totals, Indirect 
Debt. 223 e444 189,181 175,549 173,841 | Total, Indirect Debt.... 173,841 
Grand Totals.. .| 1,995,054 | 1,979,884 | 1,986,215 Grand Total.......... 1,986,215 
1Subject to revision. 2Includes $2,766,943 sinking funds held by Nova Scotia 
Power Commission in respect of bonds issued by the Province. 3 Not available. 


Gross Provincial Bonded Debt, by Currency of Payments, 1943-46 


Payable in— 1943 1944 1945 19461 

$000 $000 $000 $7000 
Canadaonbyu ce. ok ee aa oe ea ees 978,401 | 979,545 | 967,965 | 1,030,477 
Hondo cineland), Onlyicce hace ooo aa suche calle 45,530 45,413 haha les) 36,912 
London (Hngland) and. Canadav?... 22. 2.0. 25,609 20,214 16,214 16,214 
INVA OR ROMY test aye ne HCN le Ag eur Hales ae | 19,519 33,905 31,905 | 21,905 
INewr OF ksand) Ganadaniisa. sea tiered tote 348,835 355,426 353,205 3 Soe Le 
London (England) New York and Canada...| 261,652 | , 238,963 230,423 226 123i 
OER iets co ecete enc, au Nas ieee en aa LONE 4,736 4,736 4,736 4,736 
ROCA Sei oe MAES Pe I ar Sree Sse 1,684,282 | 1,678,202 | 1,641,663 1,671,598 


1 Subject to revision. 


~ 
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Municipal Finance 


Most of the settled portion of Canada is organized into municipal cor- 
porations under the jurisdiction and control of the Provincial Governments. 
Each province has its own characteristic municipal system, controlled in all 
but Prince Edward Island by a department of the Government. Urban 
municipalities are incorporated as cities, towns and villages, while the rural 
municipalities have varying designations in different provinces such as 
counties, municipalities, municipal districts, parishes, townships or districts. 
In 1946 there were 3,970 incorporated municipalities in Canada. 


Municipal Assessments and Tax Levies.—The major source of 
municipal revenue in Canada is direct taxation. Taxation revenue in turn 
is largely derived from levies on the assessed values of real property. Both 
assessed values and tax rates have been increasing steadily since the beginning 
of the Second World War with a resultant growth in tax levies. Buoyant 
economic conditions have resulted in the collection of high percentages of 
current levies and the reduction of arrears in all provinces in the subsequent 
period. 


Municipal Revenue.—Estimated municipal revenue for 1946 was 
$381,500,000 of which $276,100,000, or 72-4 p.c. was derived from taxes on 
real property, $39,800,000 or 10-4 p.c. from other taxes, and the remaining 
$65,600,000 or 17-2 p.c. from other sources, including licences and permits, 
public utility contributions, provincial subsidies, and amounts received 
under Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements. 


Municipal Expenditure.—Support of local schools again required 
the largest expenditure by municipal governments, totalling $104,400,000 or 
27-3 p.c. of all expenditure. Other services cost $208,300,000 or 54-5 p.c. 
and debt charges together with provision for debt repayment $69,400,000 
- or 18-2 p.c. Total expenditures were $382,100,000. The 1939 total expen- 
diture of $329,038,000 was divided as follows: 25-0 p.c. for school support, 
48-3 p.c. for other services and 26-7 p.c. for debt charges and debt 
retirement. 


Bonded Debt and Other Direct Liabilities.—The rapid growth of 
municipalities, together with increased demands and responsibilities for 
improvements, schools and other services, has resulted in the incurring of a 
_ heavy burden of debt. 


Reductions in recent years have been due to general curtailment of 
capital undertakings requiring debenture financing, the extension of provincial 
control over municipal borrowings and the fact that the greater part of the 
total municipal debt is represented by serial or instalment-type debentures 
requiring yearly repayments of principal. While the benefits of debt reduction 
are of course manifold, certain expenditures have been sorely needed in many 
communities for the rehabilitation of existing assets and for new improve- 
ments necessitated by normal expansion and development. These were 
sacrificed in the earlier years in the interests of the taxpayers and later, under 
wartime conditions, the policy of deferment was continued in order to free 
the financial market to the Federal Government for war-financing needs. 
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Municipal Assessed Valuations, Tax Levies, Collections and Receivables, 
by Provinces, 1946, with Totals for 1941-45 


Total Taxes 


Valuatioas nitasc Receivable 
Year and on which hax Collections | Percentage and 
Province Taxes were Levy (Current of Levy Property 
Levied and Arrears) Acquired 
for Taxes 
$7000 $000 $’000 $000 
Botals; 1941 es ks T8594 15 272,458 237,680 1 104-61 231-133 
Totals, 1942: ...2....| 7,892,698 275,983 239,1101 105-01 208 , 406 
DotalsstO43ee ee 7,906,826 278,697 298,196 107-0 192,777 
Motals; 1944 ei 7,963,405 281,403 257,1881 109-21 154,757 
Totals 945i eo ee, 81552068 291,693 2 2 134,021 
1946 
LEO SG (age As Sees Sar oe AE ae ats 15,487 394 404 102-5 132 
INGS yess ats Pes ON a Males 199 ,040 10, 706 10,635 99-3 3,432 
INE AB ees siete Get eee Shoe 215,663 7,350 7,301 99-3 3,040 
Oireyiedecr dees a rs 2 2 2 2 2 
Ont eer: RTE aE | Rk oh BRS Pa NG 117,629 117,925 100-3 19,149 
IMA iene ie Yes 463,486 21,851 24,079 110-2 9,197 
SS Kenn) ite fey: a an S23), 002 26,778 DIE S25 103-9 PLE Ke 70 
GANG Me Wai A i tare RN 546,052 23,290 24,634 105:°8 19,581 
BiGie ea ie Lae Wale Re ciees 448,357 22,624 22,684 100-3 9,821 
Totals, 1946...... 2 2 2 2 2 
SET STEN SNS ah SE SE eel ee I Ea cel ee a 
1 Excludes Quebec cities and towns. 2 Information for Quebec not available. 


Canadian municipalities take pride in providing lovely restful spots such as 
this for enjoyment by their residents. ; 


Municipal Bonded Debt and Sinking Funds, Selected Years 1919-46, 
and by Provinces, 1932 and 1946 


Gross Gross Bonded 
Bonded Total of Indebtedness of 
Year Indebtedness} Sinking Province Municipalities 
of Munici- Funds 
palities! 19322 1946 
$000 $000 $000 $7000 
TODD eae Sop ae 729,715 3 | Feel SO te eR ese Varn Rae 2,129 3,069 
RO De PNP es oiiere his Soete 1,015,950 3 ING Sea ee geen te a a 31,606 32,445 
DOS east Mae, «5 eves 1,271,390 3 NG Bite ee eae 24,753 23,822 
TOS Sie Ries Bee a iat Sake vor ves 1,372,026 267,709 || Que 463,614 4 
TOSS sy ee ae es meat 1,302,201 269 5736: I. Ont ste ces as tee 504,756 221,501 
OS OS Bees et sae wer 1,280,856 272 OI Ose Wane fe wee cay 92,471 48,671 
OA O ig. cei ie Waites as 1,244,001 259 34S e i Sacks es eeu ates 59,238 29,293 
Lites coats a om etorn ¥, 196,491 1 961 459 Alta sy oak pete e 76,892 37,334 
DOA rere ane orate Lt363397. 5258" 064 iB. Cosco as 129,333 106,551 
LOA SR ect cr omcarcpee 1,074,777 254,864 ee | eee 
MOA Doe ehig win Yh. oars 1,006,936 178,780 Total rocks: 1,384,792 4 
TOSS eee Se aes 965,450 168,365 
OAs i as en eu 4 4 


1 Not entirely comparable due to incompleteness of data prior to 1939. 2 Debt for 
rural schools in the Maritimes not included. 3 Sinking fund totals not available previous 
to 1934: Alberta showed net debt to 1928. 4 Information for Quebec not available for 
1946. 


Direct and Indirect Liabilities of Municipal Governments (less Sinking 
Funds), by Provinces, 1944-46, with Details for 1945 


Item 1944 1945 1946 Item 1945 
$’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
Direct Debt— Direct Debt—! 
ET SSS otc os cos 2,396 2,276 2,174.) Debenture debt.......... 965,450 
INES ele on oe oe 20,396 18,864 20,419 || Less Sinking Funds.:..... 168,365 
BEN y, htt S08 ir 16,802 19,214 18,35 Rp ea 
a : z 2 ° Net Debenture Debt...... 797,085 
WDM Cee ater ie ac: 455,457 449 , 881 7 
HOt tind xe 241,879 | 224,271 | 213,460 || Temporary cae peratee 32,80 
Manes. oo: 46,509 | 43,444 | 42,874 peau Paver Pecemenee vir 
SEG) kc aap gers 71,818 60,984 Boy Nae 7 Se | pcre ular es eee aca, A Ke ae MIR ae a 3 
JN We a a aaa 48,259 48,452 47 , 838 
132 {OOS a 77,158 78,877 82,078 
Totals, Direct Total Direct Liabilities 
Debts: 24223 < 980,674 946,263 2 (less Sinking Funds)... 946,263 
Indirect Debt— Indirect Debt— 
P.ET.......+-. : ; - Guaranteed loans, deben- 
NS. see ee eee 854 699 OLE tures ete He. RECN Be 54,613 
N.B........... 214 199 148 || Less Sinking Funds....... 8,748 
Opler yas Ay 2,992 Drei 4: 2 
OT ea cece 21,420 21,480 20,036 
Mani ons i 9,830 9,417 9,059 
Sask 3 3 3 
Vid k veya) ee Rare 3 3 3 
Bete hers 11,376 11,316 13,797 
Totals, Indirect Total Indirect Liabilities 
DeDGes hag, 46,686 45,865 2 (less Sinking Funds)... 45,865 
Grand Totals...} 1,027,360 992,128 2 Grand Total........... 992,128 


1 Excludes rural schools in the Maritime Provinces. 


available. 3 None reported. 
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Insurance | 


‘On banking system of Canada consists of the central 
bank, known as the Bank of Canada, which, in addition to acting as the 
Government’s banker, managing the public debt and having the right of © 
note issue, etc., is also the banker for the privately owned commercial banks 
whose ordinary business is that of making loans for businessmen and com- 
mercial purposes. This chapter treats of these banks and of the insurance 
business of Canada. 


* Banking 
Banking in Canada began to develop some of the features of a central 
bank system soon after Confederation. These in chronological order are:— 


(1) Central Note Issue, permanently established with the issue of 
Dominion notes under legislation of 1868. 


(2) The Canadian Bankers’ Association, established in 1900 to’ effect 


greater co-operation in the issue of notes, in credit control, and in © 


various other ways. 
(3) Central Gold Reserves, established in 1913. 


(4) Re-discount Facilities, made a permanent feature of the system in 
1923, provided the banks with a means of increasing their legal 
tender cash reserves at will. 


(5) The Bank of Canada, established as a central bank in 1935. 


The Bank of Canada2.—Legislation was enacted in 1934 to establish the 
Bank of Canada as a central or bankers’ bank. All of its stock is now vested 
in the Federal Government. The Bank regulates the statutory cash reserves 
of the chartered banks, which are required to maintain not less than 5 p.c. of 
their deposit liabilities payable in Canadian dollars in the form of deposits 
with, and notes of, the Bank of Canada. The Bank also acts as the fiscal 
agent of the Dominion of Canada and may, by agreement, act as banker or 
fiscal agent for any province. Bank of Canada notes, which are legal tender, 
will soon become the only source of paper money in Canada since the right 
of the chartered banks to issue or re-issue notes was cancelled on Jan. 1, 1945. 


The Bank of Canada is empowered to buy and sell securities in the open 
market; to discount securities and commercial bills; to fix minimum rates at 
which it will discount; to buy and sell bullion and foreign exchange. Under 
the Exchange Fund Order, 1940, the Bank transferred its reserve of gold to 
the Foreign Exchange Control Board in which Canada’s exchange reserves 
have now been centralized. At the same time the Bank of Canada’s statutory 
25 p.c. minimum gold reserve requirement against its note and deposit 
liabilities was temporarily suspended. 
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The Industrial Development Bank.—The Industrial Development 
Bank, which commenced operations on Nov. 1, 1944, is a subsidiary of the 
‘Bank of Canada but operates as a separate entity. Its function is to supple- 
ment the activities of the chartered banks and other lending agencies by 
supplying the medium and long-term capital needs of small enterprises; the 
~ bank does not engage in the business of deposit banking. The capital stock 
of $25,000,000, now completely paid-up, was subscribed by the Bank of 
Canada. In addition, the Industrial Development Bank may borrow up to 
three times the amount of its paid-up capital stock and reserve fund, by the 
‘issue of bonds and debentures, thus providing total resources of $100,000,000. 


The following table shows the classifications of authorized and out- 
standing loans and investments as at Sept. 30, 1948. 


Loans and Investments of the Industrial Development Bank, by Provinces 
and Industries, as at Sept. 30, 1948 


QOut- A - 
Authorized ae Authorized cnenie 
Provincial Classifi- $ $ Industrial Classifi- $ $ 
cation— cation—concl. 
Prince Edward Island, 39,000 35,200) Paper products (incl. 
Nova Scotia... ..... 436,000 335,500 pulp) Beers aret tee 3,980,700} 3,416,625 
New Brunswick...... 750,500}  580,258| Printing, publishing 
Ouebee ses 0 AS 10,892,850] 6,875,011 Roe ey fr OO Sa eaeee 
Ontario 21s S19 712 250| 8,470,759) Se cbs Gucl: machine 
TRUMAN GIR Wo} ots Ypres 1,345,229 818,907 ery and equipment)} 3,732,229} 2,698,250 
Saskatchewan. .....0. 250,800 181,133] Transportation equip- 
Pi crta oor, aioe 2,049,700] 1,357,624] ment............. 993,250} 734,619 
British Columbia and|- Non-ferrous metal 
~ Territories...,....| 3,999,050] 1,962,051] | Products.......... 35 , 000 9,111 
; Electrical apparatus 
‘Totals: 20s. 30,474,379| 20,616,443 and supplies...... 675,500 406 , 492 
srr Pe lek Non-metallic mineral 
WAdustial. Classic PTOGUCESER tom chara ae 1,832,000) 1,457,243 
cation — Products of petroleum 
Gi aniGdieoalis 2a uxeesie 766,000 543,064 
Foods and beverages.| 4,017,600} 2,845,270} Chemical products. ..] 3,108,500} 1,486,538 
Rubber products..... 25,000 25,000) Miscellaneous manu- 
Letether products..... 597,500 395,118 facturing industries} 695,000 329, 262 
Textile products Refrigeration........ 2, 4385 250) 2D 1475 532 
(except clothing). .} 2,111,600] 1,400,456] Generating or distri- 
Clothing (textile and buting of electricity 95,000 85,000 
fUT EE Bis BS ae 709, 200 437,029 aa Se iba A= aa, A oa 
Wood products: ..... 3,526,050] 2,281,319 Totals: xe 30,474,379| 20,616,443 


Commercial Banking.—While the aggregate supply of money is 
determined by the central bank, it rests with the chartered banks to provide 
the individual credit requirements of commerce and industry of the public 
generally.. There are ten banks chartered under the Bank Act and only 
they, and two long-established savings banks, in addition to the Bank of 
Canada, are legally entitled to call themselves ‘‘banks’’ or to use the word 
“banking’’ in connection. with their business. 


The branch bank is perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Canadian 
system as it exists to-day and, for a country such as Canada, vast in area 


PA a 


BANKING 


Inspectors about to ‘take over’ a Montreal bank. This is a major operation, especially in 
the larger branches, that takes place in every bank once or twice a year without warning. 
Every item of the bank’s business is checked and all records balanced. 


and with a small population, the plan has proved a good one. There has 
been no bank failure since 1923 and note holders have experienced no losses 
whatever since 1881. 


The.ten commercial banks have over 3,300 offices spread out over the 
Dominion, many located in small villages which would be quite unable to 
support an independent bank. The head offices of the banks neither take nor 
lend money—all the banking business is done by the branches, each branch 
enjoying considerable independence. But the fact that these branches are 
linked has a very important bearing on the country-wide economic situation. 


The primary function of the bank is to provide a safe repository for 
savings and surplus funds and to furnish credit for carrying on the business 
of the country. Credit is given in a variety of ways. Direct loans are made, 
the proceeds of which customers use for purchasing raw materials, paying 
wages and other operating expenses or for the purchase of goods for resale. 
Letters of credit are issued to finance the importation of goods. In this way 
the bank exchanges its well-known and acceptable credit for the less-known 
credit of its customers. Apart from the deposit and loan facilities provided, 
the banks render innumerable services to the communities in which they serve. 
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Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks as at Oct. 30,1948, 
with Totals for Selected Years from 1930 


Note,—Annual figures are averages from the respective monthly statements except in the 
case of the numbers of branches which are as at Dec. 31. 


Branches Liabili- fiahiie Total 
sy Total ite ties Loans Deposit 

Bank and Year Canada uN to and Dis- seaty 

ssets to the se Lia- 

and Share- | pupii counts | bilities? 

Abroad! holders ide tigt ak 

No. $ $ $ $ $ 

000,000 | ’000,000 | 000,000 | 000,000 | ’000,000 
Banksops Montreal see eS es: 473 1,991 80 1,908 487 1,841 
Bank ON OVA. SCOtiasn nate vee 313 750 36 (peat 293 668 
BAneOr TOLOMLOs oe set ke a ee 200 418 20 397 131 387 
Provincial Bank of Canada. fs. 5... 131 162 6 156 47 153 
Canadian Bank of Commerce..... 496 1,529. 60 1,466 448 1,388 
OV Aa Da Tile ie aes Nara sien os oo oats 659 2,172 75 2,094 631 1,970 
iDYopaccbankojshy sien at qeemaeentr pee amnion 32 393 7 375 147 359 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.... 225 406 14 392 148 384 
Imperial Bank of Canada......... 179 472 17 453 183 430 
Barclays) banka(Ganada)s air a.t. 3 31 2 29 B 21 
Totals, Oct. 1948........... 2,811 8,324 327 7,S84 2,520 7,601 
To talse ga 7 nes ee eS: 2,718 7,865 327 7,528 2,298 7,115 
Totals,1945 seo ee he, 2,619 6,743 282 6,439 1,505 6,160 
OtAIS Oa ee ei ek vos 2,642 4,460 281 4,102 1,370 3,834 
otal s,c1e392 2 aR 2,861 3,592 279 3,298 1,244 3,061 
(hotals: 19302 nek 3,598 3,237 305 2,910 2,965 D517, 


1As at Dec. 31 of previous year. Does not include sub-agencies which numbered 652 in 
1947. 2 Excluding inter-bank deposits. ‘ 


Cheque Payments.—The great bulk of monetary transfers in Canada 


is made through the banks, payments in notes and coin being of relatively 
minor importance. It is estimated that about 80 p.c. of all business transac- 
tions are financed by cheque and the amount of the cheques paid through the 
banks and charged to deposit accounts is thus a fairly accurate measurement 
of the volume of business transacted in a given period. 


The amount of business transacted in the form of cheques cashed rose 
The 


considerably in 1947 over 1946, establishing a new high position. 


he pit of the 
Toronto Stock 
Exchange. 


A compact and efficient branch bank equipped with the latest models of time- 
saving banking machines. 


increase, accounted for by higher wholesale prices and greater industrial 
activity, was general in the five economic areas. The greatest relative 
increase was achieved in British Columbia. Ontario and the Prairie Provinces 
showed gains in 1947 following recessions in 1946, and Quebec and the 
Maritimes continued the steady advance recorded since 1940. 


The increase in cheques cashed during the War and post-war vears 
has been extraordinary, nine consecutive advances being recorded between 
1939 and 1947 for a cumulative advance amounting to almost 141 p.c. This 
advance continued into 1948, figures for the first nine months of the year 
indicating an increase of 6-5 p.c. over the same period of 1947. 


Cheques Cashed at Clearing-House Centres, 1943-47 


Economic Area 1943 1944 1945 1946 | 1947 
ney $ $ : $ $ $ 
Maritime ; 
Provinces....| 1,243,762,861| 1,327,660,964) 1,553,590,758} 1,604,018,266} 1,750,654,723 
Ouebeesrey iis 15,373,881,025| 17,222,287,360} 19,309,332,983| 20,749,359,813 22,919,909,358 
Ontario wees 24,681,702,142| 26,902 ,944,561| 31,543,361,615] 30,401,955 ,884| 30,433,876,385 


Prairie Provinces! 9,199,963,592! 11,488,439,812] 11,562,164,231| 11,124,679 ,682| 12,853,736,283 
British Columbia} 3,297,405,107} 3,735,621,710) 4,416,363,574| 5,367,593,788} 6,539,916,229 


Totals ook. 53.796,714,727| 60,676,954,407| 68,384,813,161|69,247,607,433|74,498,092,978 
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* Insurance 


& 

Life Insurance.—The life insurance business was introduced into 
Canada by companies from the British Isles and the United States about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. By 1875 there were at least 26 companies 
competing for the available business in Canada, as against 48 active companies 

registered under the Acts of Canada and a few provincial companies in 
1947. Of the 48 active companies so registered, 29 were Canadian, 4 British, 
and 15 foreign. 


As a result of the adaptation of life insurance policies to the needs of 
the public and of the growing wealth of the country, the increase in the 
amount of life insurance in force has been remarkable. The life insurance 
in force in Canada in 1869 was less than $36,000,000 as compared with 
$12,675,000,000 at the end of 1947, the latter figure including $332,000,000 
carried by provincial life companies and $443,000,000 by all fraternal benefit 
societies. Thus the total life insurance in force in Canada at the end of 
1947 was approximately $1,007 per capita. The premium income from such 
business increased from $97,000,000 in 1920 to $230,000,000 in 1930, and 
to $321,000,000 in 1947. 


TOTAL LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA 
1920— 47 


MILLION DOLLARS 
1000 2000 3000 4000 5000 6000 7000 8000 9000 10000 11000 12000 


Fire Insurance.—As at Dec. 31, 1947, there were 268 fire insurance 
companies registered under the Insurance Acts of Canada and doing business 
in Canada, of which 59 were Canadian, 73 were British, and 136 were foreign 
companies, whereas in 1875, the first year for which authentic records were 
collected by the Insurance Department, 27 companies operated in Canada— 
11 Canadian, 13 British, and 3 United States. The proportionate increase in 
the number of British and foreign companies from 59 to 78 p.c. of the total 
number is a very marked point of difference between fire and life insurance 
in Canada, the latter being carried on very !argely by Canadian companies. 


The enormous increase that has taken place throughout the years of 
record in the amount of fire insurance in force is due partly to the growth 
of the practice of insurance; it is also important as an indication of the 
growth of the value of insurable property in the country, and thus throws 
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light upon the expansion of the national wealth of Canada. In 1869 the 
amount was $200,000,000, by 1900 it had increased to nearly $1,000,000,000, 
by 1920-to just under $6,000,000,000, by 1940 to over $10,700,000,000, and 
by 1947 to over $20,000,000,000; with the business of provincial companies 
and the business of Lloyds in Canada added, the 1947 figure exceeded 
$22,000,000,000. 


Casualty Insurance.—Casualty insurance includes: accident (personal 
accident, public liability and employers’ liability); combined accident and 
sickness; aircraft; automobile; boiler (a) boiler, (6) machinery; credit; earth- 
quake; explosion; falling aircraft; forgery; guarantee (fidelity and surety); 
hail; inland transportation; live stock; personal property; plate glass; real 
property; sickness; sprinkler leakage; theft; weather; and windstorm. In 
1947 there were 259 companies reporting such insurance, of which 55 were 
Canadian, 70 British and 134 foreign. 


Of the classes of business mentioned those accounting for the largest 
and the most rapidly increasing premium income are automobile, personal 
accident and sickness (including combined accident and sickness), and 
personal property for which the premiums written were less than $36,000,000 
in 1941 and close to $87,000,000 in 1947. In the same period the premiums 
for all the casualty classes increased from $48,340,334 to $111,887,213. 
Premium income of provincial companies and Lloyds brings the total to— 
$124,526,612. 


New life insurance policies — 
ready for mailing. Cana- — 
dians are insurance-minded | 
people. Af the end of 1948 
they carried an estimated 
$13,000,000,000 in life 
policies: this is an average — 
of over $1,000 for each ~ 
man, woman and child of 
the population. 


Climatic Data 


{le general, the climate of Canada is dominated by 
a movement of the atmosphere from west and northwest. Modified cold air 
from over the north Pacific Ocean enters British Columbia and loses much 
of its water-content while passing eastward over the mountains. As this 
air continues to move eastward to the Atlantic Ocean it produces mild to 
hot, weather according to season. During the winter season, cold dry air 
from the western Polar Region moves eastward and southward across the 
prairies and Eastern Canada to the Atlantic losing some of its severity by 
the time it reaches the Great Lakes and Eastern Provinces. In winter, 
tropical air moving northward from the Gulf of Mexico has considerable effect 
on the climate of the southern portions of Eastern Canada, while in summer 
it plays an important role in furnishing rainfall to the Prairies, 


The variations of climate across Canada are shown by the diagrams which 
follow. The length of each solid bar corresponds to the average daily rise 
of temperature from the lowest (usually at dawn) to the highest (usually one 
hour after noon in winter but two or three hours later in mid-summer). The 
black and white striped portions depict the rainfall and the water-content of 
snow is indicated by the white tops. The differences between the average 
temperature of the warmest month and that of the coldest month and the 
total annual water-content of all forms of precipitation are shown in the 
‘windows’. 
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TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION CHARTS FOR 
CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND 
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CHURCHILL MAN. WINNIPEG MAN. 
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National Parks 
ot Clanada 


a: National Parks of Canada are our great natural 
outdoor museums. The scenic beauty, the natural phenomena, the plentiful 
wildlife, the clear cool waters, and the magnificent virgin forests of these 
parks represent the best that nature has provided in a bountiful land. These 
areas, owned by all our people, are not exhausted by use. Given reasonable 
care and properly used they will continue to provide inspiration, education, 
and healthful recreation for everyone. They constitute Canada’s greatest 
attraction for those who travel for health and pleasure. 

More visitors arrive each year; 1,300,000 persons entered the parks in 
1948. A considerable number of these came from the United States. This 
intermingling of Canadians with people from other lands, under the most 
favourable conditions imaginable, stimulates a spirit of goodwill and neigh- 
bourliness. Canadians from all parts of this vast country meet in the national 
parks on common ground, not as visitors from one province to another but 
as joint owners of a great national heritage. 

The National Parks Service acts as trustee of this national estate and 
endeavours to administer it in such a manner as to safeguard it for the use 
of present and future generations. The roads providing access to the national 
parks and the facilities for the accommodation and entertainment of visitors 
are being constantly extended and improved. 

The National Parks Service is also entrusted with the restoration and 
marking of places of national historic importance and the commemoration 
of services rendered by distinguished Canadians. A number of the more 
important sites containing the remains of early fortifications have been set 


apart as National Historic Parks. There is ever-increasing interest in these 


historic places. 
Following is a list of the national parks and a brief description of each:— 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND— 

Coastal strip 25 miles long on the shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Recreational area; fine bathing beaches. Accessible by highway. Hotel and 
bungalow cabin accommodation within and adjacent to park. Equipped camp- 
grounds. Established 1937; area 7 square miles. 


NOVA SCOTIA— 

Care BrRETON HIGHLANDS. Rugged Atlantic coast line with mountain 
background. Fine seascapes from park highway. Recreational opportunities. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommodation within. park area. Hotel and 
boarding-house accommodation adjacent to park. Equipped camp-grounds. 
Established 1936; area 390 square miles. 


Fortress oF Lovisrourc. National. Historic Park with museum near 
Louisburg. Ruins of walled city erected by the French 1720-40. Interesting 
excavations. Established 1941; area 340 acres. 


Port Royau. National Historic Park at Lower Granville. Restoration 
of ‘‘Habitation’’ or first fort built in 1605 by Champlain, DeMonts, and 
Poutrincourt. Established 1941; area 17 acres. 


Fort ANNE. National Historic Park with museum at Annapolis Royal. 
Well preserved earthworks. Established 1917; area 31 acres. — 
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NEW BRUNSWICK— 


Fort Beavushsour. National Historic Park with museum near Sackville. 
Site of early French fort. Established 1926; area 81 acres. 


New Brunswick. A National Park isin course of development. Delight- 
ful recreational area on the Bay of Fundy between the cities of Saint 
John and Moncton. Forested region, wildlife sanctuary, rugged terrain. 
Area 79-5 square miles. , 


QUEBEC— 


Fort CuHamBiy. National Historic Park with museum at Chambly 
Canton. First built by the French, 1665. Established 1941; area 2-5 acres. 


Fort Lennox. National Historic Park on Ile-aux-Noix in Richelieu 


River, near St. Johns. Built by French in 1759. Established 1941; area 
210 acres. 


ONTARIO— 


St. Lawrence Isuanps._ Mainland area and 13 islands among the 
“Thousand Islands’’. Recreational and camping area. Mainland accessible 


by highway; islands reached by boat from nearby mainland points. Estab- 


lished 1914; area 189-4 acres. 


Pornt- PeELEE. Recreational area on Lake Erie. Remarkable beaches, 
southern flora. Resting place for migratory birds. Accessible by highway. 


Hotel and bungalow cabin accommodation in park area and vicinity. Equipped | 


camp-grounds. Established 1918; area 6 square miles. 


GrorGIAN Bay Isuanps.’ Recreational and camping areas. Equipped 
camp-grounds and annual youth camps on Beausoleil Island. Unique pillars 
on Flowerpot Island. Accessible by boat from nearby mainland points. 
Established 1929; area 5-4 square miles. 


Fort MaupEen. National Historic Park with museums at Amherstburg. 
Site of defence post built 1797-99. Established 1941; area 5 acres. 


Fort WELLINGTON. National Historic Park with museum at Prescott. 
Defence post built 1812-13. Established 1941; area 8-5 acres. 


MANITOBA— 


Ripina Mountain. Playground and wildlife sanctuary on summit of 


Manitoba escarpment. Fine lakes; summer playground and recreational 
area. Accessible by highway. Hotel and bungalow cabin accommodation. 
Equipped camp-grounds. Established 1929; area 1,148 square miles. 


Fort Prince oF WALES. National Historic Park at Churchill on the 
shores of Hudson Bay. Ruins of Fort built 1733-71. Established 1941; 
area 50 acres. 


SASKATCHEWA N— 
Prince ALBERT. Forested region dotted with lakes and interlaced with 
streams. Summer playground and recreational area. Accessible by highway. 


Hotel and bungalow cabin accommodation. Equipped camp-grounds. 
Established 1927; area 1,496 square miles. 


ALBERTA— 


Banrr. Magnificent scenic playground in central Rockies. Contains 


noted resorts, Banff and Lake Louise. Mineral hot springs; summer and 
winter sports. Accessible by rail, highway and air. Hotel and bungalow 
cabin accommodation. Equipped camp-grounds. Established 1885; area 
2,585 square miles. 


JASPER. Mountain playground and noted wildlife sanctuary. Contains 
majestic peaks, ice-fields, beautiful lakes and famous resort, Jasper. Mineral 
hot springs, summer and winter sports. Accessible by rail, highway and air. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommodation. Equipped camp-grounds. 
Established 1907; area 4,200 square miles. 


WATERTON LAKES. Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier International 


Peace Park. Mountain playground with colourful peaks and charming lakes. 
Accessible by highway. Hotel and bungalow cabin accommodation. Equipped. 


camp-grounds. Established 1895; area 204 square miles. 


‘ 
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Exx Isuanp. Fenced preserve near Edmonton containing a large herd 
of buffalo; also deer, elk and moose. Popular recreational area; bungalow 
cabin accommodation and equipped camp-grounds. Accessible by highway. 
Established 1913; area 75 square miles. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA— 


Youo. On west slope of Rockies. Lofty peaks, magnificent waterfalls, 
colourful lakes. Yoho and Kicking Horse Valleys. Accessible by rail and 
highway. Hotel and bungalow cabin accommodation. Equipped camp- 
grounds. Established 1886; area 507 square miles. 


Kootenay. Encloses Vermilion-Sinclair section of the Banff-Windermere 
Highway in Rockies. Broad valleys, deep canyons, mineral hot springs. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommodation. Equipped camp-grounds. 
Established 1920; area 543 square miles. 


GLACIER. Superb alpine region in Selkirk Mountains. Towering peaks, 
glaciers and forests. Accessible by railway only. Climbing, skiing, camping. 
Established 1886; area 521 square miles. 


Mount ReEveEusToKe. Rolling mountain-top plateau on west slope of 
Selkirk Mountains. Colourful alpine meadows. Accessible by rail and 
highway. Summer accommodation in park. All-year accommodation in 
nearby town of Revelstoke. Equipped camp-grounds. Championship 
ski runs and ski jump. Established 1914; area 100 square miles. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES AND ALBERTA— 

Woop Burrato. Immense region of forests and open plains between 
Athabaska and Great Slave Lakes. Home of largest remaining herd of 
bison on the Continent. Other wildlife species abundant. Established 1922; 
area 17,300 square miles. 


Mount Rundle, Banff National Park, Alta. 
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DISTANCES BETWEEN PRINCIPAL POINTS IN CANADA.* 


Nore.—Generally, the distances given are the shortest by railway. 


A knowledge of distances in miles between principal points constitutes very useful information in these days of wide travel, but when an attempt is made to 
compile such data difficulties are at once encountered. Railway distances are the logical choice, even though road distances are of increasing interest to a vast body of 
travellers by automobile and are a useful alternative. Railway distances represent usually the shortest practicable land distances between two points and even to-day 
the bulk of freight and passenger traffic is by rail. Again, distances by air (Gometimies called ‘bee-line’ distances) are only useful in practice to those who travel by air. 
This is a growing phase of transportation, of course, but has not yet assumed such proportions that its tabulation should displace the more usual one. Again, it is 
not a difficult matter to estimate air-line distances from a map made to convenient scale, whereas the ordinary reader is not able to obtain railway, distances easily. 

Even though it be decided to adopt railway distances as most useful, it is necessary to decide whether the most travelled route between two places or the shortest 
railway route should govern. In the tables given below, the distances between points are the shortest distances by railway and not necessarily the most travelled routes 
or the routes by which main trains travel. They are compiled principally from the railway time tables. The main table includes the capital of each province and some 
of the main shipping points chosen principally, but not altogether, by population; the subsidiary tables include distances of local importance. Included in the distances 
from Charlottetown is the distance Neen Borden to Cape Tormentine, over which the trains are transported by ferry; similarly, the train ferry distance between Mulgrave 
and Point Tupper is included in the distance from Halifax to Sydney. In the main table all the distances from Victoria include the distance travelled by boat from 
Victoria to Vancouver. However, wherever possible, railway distances only are used. In certain distances from Three Rivers and from Quebec it is possible, by the 
use of ferries, to trayel by shorter routes than those given in the tables, the rail route only being taken in these cases. 

Where boat routes are given, the best approximation of the distance travelled is used- 

The air-line distances used are not necessarily the straight-line distances between points, but are the distances over the routes usually travelled by aeroplanes 
in good weather. 


el = ¢ 

Sials reais : 4 5 : 4 g |: : 

a 2 ‘ a 5 e A co = | I $ : 8 5 a 

He Sens Wes ig | eelnes eaimeneulae ee neenen ae ae | Sieeele legit 
EEN Pella ee lle y 5 EW ee elle ela leleiSie)aie 

S al z g 3 3 cI & e ie £ £ a 2 a 3 a 1 

Ble lo [ale an) sa 62) |e |e | a |e Ls Be Ge Le ps Le Le [Ls 

Halifax oon 0} 189} 239] 278} 292] 662| 747} 646) 740] 858] 920| 1081 | 1120 | 1196 | 1306 | 1716 | 2012 | 2146 | 2991 | 2367 | 2483 | 2834 | 2813 | 3475 | 3560 | 3769 

Moncton......-.... 189 0} 126 89 | 104] 473) S58] 457] Ss1| 669) 731| 892) 934 | 1007 | 1117 | 1527 | 1823 | 1957 | 2802 | 2178 | 2294 | 2648 | 2624 | 3286 | 3371 | 3580 

Charlottetown... 239) 126 0} 215] 230] 600] 684) 583} 677) 795} 857 | 1018] 1057 | 1133 | 1243 | 1653 | 1950 | 2084 | 2929 | 2305 | 2421 | 2772 | 2751 | 3413 | 3498 | 3707 

Saint John. 476 | 375| 503] S87) 649) 810] 849] 925 | 1035 | 1445 | 1776 | 1910 | 2755 | 2131 | 2247 | 2598 | 2577 | 3239 | 3324 | 3533 

Fredericton. 454] 353| 481] S6S| 627] 788) 827] 903 | 1013 | 1423 | 1753 | 1887 | 2732 | 2108 | 2224 | 2575 | 2554 | 3216 | 3301 | 3510 

Suebes 169) 127 78| 280} 342) so3| S42| 618| 728 | 1079] 1350 | 1484 | 2329 | 1705 | 1821 | 2172 | 21S1 | 2813 | 2898 | 3107 

lontreal. 0} 101 95) 111] 173] 334) 373] 449] S59) 969 | 1353 | 1486 | 2331 | 1707 | 1823 | 2174 | 2153 | 2815 | 2900 | 3109 

‘Sherbrooke. 101 0} 196] 212] 274) 435| 474] S50 | 660) 1070 | 1454) 1587 | 2432 | 1808 | 1924 | 2275 | 2254 | 2916 | 3001 | 3210 


Three Rivers. 95] 196] 0) 206) 268] 420] 468] S44] 654 | 1064 | 1448 | 1581 | 2426 | 1802 | 1918 | 2269 | 2248 | 2910 | 2095 | 3205 


M11] 212] 206] 0) 112) 247] 286] 362) 472) B58 | 1242) 1375 | 2220 | 1596 | 1712 | 2063 | 2042 | 2704 | 2789 | 2998 
173] 274] 268] 112) 0) 161] 200) 276] 386] 908 | 1292 | 1426 | 2270 | 1647 | 1763 | 2113 | 2093 | 2754 | 2839 | 3049 
334) 435) 429) 247] 161 0} 39] 11s] 225) 811 | 1207 | 1340 | 2185 | 1562 | 167 | 2028 | 2008 | 2670 | 2755 | 2964 


Hamilton..... 373 | 474] 468] 286| 200 39 0 80] 190] 850] 1246 | 1379 | 2224 | 1601 | 1716 | 2067 | 2047 | 2709 | 2794 | 3003 
London 449) SSO} S44) 362) 276) 115 80 ©} 110] 926 | 1322] 1455 | 2300 | 1677 | 1792 | 2143 | 2123 | 2785 | 2870 | 3079 
Windsor 559} 660} 654) 472) 386) 225] 190] 110 0 | 1036 | 1432 | 1565 | 2410 | 1787 | 1902 | 2253 | 2233 | 2895 | 2980 | 3189 
Fort William. 969 | 1070 | 3064] 858| 908] B11) 850] 926|1036] 0) 419) S52] 1307] 774) 889 | 1240] 1220 | 1882 | 1967 | 2176 
Winnipeg. 1353 | 1454 | 1448 | 1242 | 1292 | 1207 | 1246 | 1322 | 1432] 419] 0 133) 978| 3ss| 470] "821 | S01 | 1463 | 1548 | 1757 
Brandon......... 2084 | 1910 | 1887 | 1484 | 1486 | 1587 | 1581 | 1375 | 1426 | 1340 | 1379 | 1455 | 1505 | Ssz| 133] 0) 937] 221] 384] 688) 71S | 1330] 1415 | 1671 
Churchill - 2929 | 2755S | 2732 | 2329 | 2331 | 2432 | 2426 | 2220 | 2270 | 2185 | 2224 | 2300 | 2410 | 1397 | 978) 937 O} S845} 813 | 1217 } 1144 | 1859 | 1944 | 2100 
egina 2308 | 2131 | 2108 | 1705S | 1707 | 1808 | 1802 | 1896 | 1647 | 1562 | 1601 | 1677 | 1787) 774 | 355) 221) 845 O}| 163} 467| 493} 1108 | 1193 | 1449 
Saskatoon... _- 2421 | 2247 | 2224 | 1821 | 1823 | 1924 | 1918 | 1712 } 1763 | 1677 | 1716 | 1792 | 1902) 889) 470] 384) 813) 163 0} 404) 330) 1046 } 1131 | 1287 
Calgary... = 2772 | 2598 | 2575 | 2172 | 2174 | 2275 | 2269 | 2063 | 2113 | 2028 | 2067 | 2143 | 2253 | 1240 | 821} 688|1217| 467] 404 O| 194) 642] 727] 1150 
Edmonton............ 2123 | 2233 | 1220| g01| 715] 1144] 493 330] 194] 0] 761) 846) 956 
Vancouver-.-..-..-- 2785 | 2805 | 1882 | 1463 |'1330 | 1859 | 1108] 1046] 632] 761) 0) 85 | 1188 
Victoria 2870 | 2980 | 1967 | 1848 | 1415 | 1944] 1193) 1131 | 727] 846 8S O} 1243 
Prince Rupert.....- 3079 | 3189 | 2176 | 1757 | 1671 | 2100 | 1449 | 1287 | 1150) 956 | 1158 | 1243 C) 
From Halifax— From Toronto— From Winnipeg North Battleford... 259 ) From Waterways— From Vancouver— 
to Yarmouth.........- 217 | to Brantford, + 64 | to Portagela Prairie... 54 Yorkton..-......1-. 123 | to Fort Smith... 242) to Trail, - ft 1807) 
Sydney.....1 289 | St. Catharines....-.. 74 sees 468 (airline) Kamloopaic.-crs--- 254 
Glace Bay ©. 304] Kitchener,........1. 62 5 ON Spot Rae,ereee-eve2e-s-- 380] Prince George...-.. 691 
New Glasgow. -- 107 Oshawa... coer) road to Mediaine Hates. 176 (airline) Prince Rupert «S46 
Peterborough........ 77 from Ilford to Goda OA datieeenee 127 Cameron Bay... 614 (by boat) 
From Saint John— North Bay. : 228 Lake 132 miles)... 754 etheridge: 82 Whitehorse, Y.T..... 1,082 
to Edmundston... 236 Sudbury. -- 260 Norway House (by Red D S12 (part by 
Campbellton. 276 | Sault Ste. Marie..... 439 boat from Selkirk) 313 EUR orcs a boat) 
St/Stephens.....-. 83 S ae Normans ie-rpeng) D123] Dawson To 1473 
° rom Edmonton— (by boat: (part by 
From Montreal— From Regina— to Jasper wee-- 236 | Aklavike......c--0.<. 1,606 boat) 
to Shawinigan Falls 89 to Moose Jaw. 42 eace River...) -.. 317 (by boat) 
ae ‘Hyacinthe, 35 ‘Swift Current. 152 Grande Prairie....<. 407 From Victoria— 
foranda. 542 Prince Albert. 219 Waterways 305 to Nanaimo... 73 
* Prepared under the direction of F. H. Peters, Surveyor General and Chief, Hydrographic Service, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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